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JKL young authors recognized at LSSU contest 



Photo by Rick Smith 


Seven of the eight JKL Bahweting PSA students recognized in the 2015 
Lake Superior State University Young Authors Quest Story Contest. From 
left, Lilly Russo, Calvin Aldrich, Christopher Alshab, Addison Talsma, 
Tyler White, Ella McKerchie and Adrianna Natzke. Missing from photo, 
Alexis Luoma. 


By Rick Smith 

JKL Bahweting Public School 
Academy was represented by 
half of the 15 elementary school 
students who took honors in 
the 2015 Lake Superior State 
University Young Authors Quest 
Story Contest. The third annu- 
al Young Authors competition 
received more than 100 entries 
from students in grades three 
to five at four schools in Sault 
Ste. Marie and St. Ignace — 
specifically, Gros Cap School, 
JKL Bahweting PSA, Lincoln 
Elementary and Washington 
Elementary. 

The competition is spon- 
sored by the LSSU School of 
Education and Department of 
English as part of a course taught 
by Professor Mary McMyne. It 
is a learning experience for the 
students of LSSU who coordinate 
the competition as well as the 
regional elementary students who 
participate. The LSSU students, 
who are candidates for teacher 
certification, chose quests as the 
theme for this year’s competition. 

The student teachers designed 
a lesson plan for participating 
elementary school students to 
read and write about quests, they 
also judged the entries under 
rules they set which were based 
on state Common Core standards. 

“We run the contest every year 
as part of my Language Arts and 


Literacy Skills course in order to 
give our teacher education can- 
didates hands-on experience with 
literature and writing instructions 
that gets students excited about 
the language arts,” McMyne 
noted. The competition is also 
part of the university’s Superior 
Children’s Book Festival, 
which takes place in November. 
Winning writers received gift cer- 
tificates from a local bookstore at 
an awards ceremony during the 
festival. 

JKL honorees by grade and in 
order of winners, runners-up: 

— Third grade honors went 


to students of Gretchen Cornwell 
and LSSU teacher candidate 
Brook Granquist — Addison 
Talsma for her story titled Quest 
to Washington, Calvin Aldrich 
for The Golden Paintball Gun 
and Lilly Russo for The Worst 
Walk and Alexis Luoma for The 
Lost Shark Tooth Necklace. 

— Fourth grade students of 
Tan- A Hoffman and LSSU 
teacher candidate Peter Joseph — 
Tyler White for The Lost Magic, 
Ella McKerchie for Save the 
Trident and Adrianna Natzke for 
Gem Quest. 

— Fifth grader Christopher 


Alshab, a student of Susan 
Solomon and LSSU Caitlyn 
Schmitigal, received a special 
honorable mention for excel- 
-lence in storytelling with 
Warrior Camp. Luoma and 
Natzke also received special hon- 
orable mentions for storytelling 
excellence. 

The recognized students and 
participating teachers received a 
limited edition anthology of the 
winning stories. The anthology 
was published by LSSU. 

According to remarks from the 
JKL Bahweting youngsters, some 
delved into their imagination to 
guide their stories while some 
also employed experiences or 
inspiration from real life. While 
some of them found writing to 
be beneficial, challenging, fun or 
otherwise enjoyable, others were 
lukewarm to the practice. Most 
seemed interested in the many 
possible careers related to writ- 
ing. 

The website www.lssu.edu/ 
english/languageartsatlssu .php 
indicates students from elementa- 
ry schools in Brimley, Pickford, 
Soo Township and Lincoln 
Elementary in Sault Ste. Marie 
swept honors in the first com- 
petition in 2013, which was the 
LSSU Young Authors Tall Tales 
competition. 

In last year’s competition, the 
LSSU Young Authors Superhero 


contest, Isabelle Guilmette, at the 
time a JKL Bahweting student 
of Cornwell and student teacher 
Alyssa Rickley, won the third 
grade competition. Others tak- 
ing honors came from Lincoln 
Elementary along with schools in 
Brimley and Moran Township. 

As of this writing, the 2013 
and 2014 anthologies can be seen 
at the previously mentioned web- 
site, the 2015 anthology should 
be available soon. 

Glyptis 

removed 

Editor’s Note: On Jan. 14, 
just as W.A.N. was going to 
press, a decision was issued in 
the removal proceeding brought 
against Director Rita Glyptis 
(Unit V-Munising). The hearing 
board has ruled in favor of the 
tribal members who petitioned 
for the removal and has ordered 
that Director Glyptis is removed 
from her position effective 
immediately. 

The Constitution requires the 
board of directors to appoint a 
tribal member to fill the vacant 
unit director seat. 

Please see saulttribe .com for 
a copy of the decision and news 
updates. 


Sault Tribe Transportation garners $300,000 competitive transit grant 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Tribal 
Transportation Program has been 
awarded a $300,000 competitive 
Federal Transit Administration 
(FTA) Tribal Transit Grant. The 
funding is aimed at building 
and strengthening partnerships 
throughout the tribe’s service area 
to meet the transportation needs 
of its most vulnerable members. 

The grant will fund start-up 
and operating costs associated 


with the Sault Tribe Regional 
Transit Project to collaborate 
with current transportation pro- 
viders on expanding routes and 
schedules, upgrading services 
with additional fixed routes 
and expanding schedules to 
ensure reliable and equitable 
transportation access through- 
out the tribe’s seven-county 
service area in Chippewa, Luce, 
Mackinac, Delta, Schoolcraft, 
Alger and Marquette counties. 
Current transit providers include 


Eastern Upper Peninsula Transit 
Authority, Marquette-Transit, 
Alger Country Transit Authority, 
Schoolcraft County Transit, Delta 
Area Transit Authority, Chippewa 
Luce Mackinac Community 
Action Agency, St. Ignace Transit 
Committee and Indian Trails. 

Sault Tribe Board Chairperson 
Aaron Payment expressed his 
appreciation. “Helping our tribal 
members and other locals get to 
appointments, work, shopping 
and fulfilling other transportation 


needs improves the quality of life 
in our rural community,” he said. 
“I am grateful for the hard work 
and diligence of Wendy Hoffman, 
Sault Tribe transportation plan- 
ner.” 

Transit in the tribe’s sev- 
en-county service area consists 
of local and inter-city service. 

Six of the seven counties pro- 
vide some form of local public 
transit services with the excep- 
tion of Mackinac County with 
no transportation service. The 


tribe’s transit project will directly 
improve access to critical ser- 
vices such as health, education, 
employment and social services. 
The grant provides the opportuni- 
ty for inter-agency collaboration, 
marketing, website development, 
point of contact services, and 
establishing a regional transit 
workgroup to build capacity 
and collaboration for supporting 
ongoing regional coordination 
among existing providers and 
Sault Tribe. 


www.saulttribe.com 
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One Indian Child Welfare Act challenge has 
been dismissed, many more remain 


By Rick Smith 

A federal judge recently dis- 
missed a lawsuit challenging the 
constitutionality and new federal 
guidelines of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act (ICWA), a federal 
law passed in 1978 that seeks to 
keep American Indian children 
with American Indian families. 
The guidelines were published 
last October by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to end frequent 
instances of non-compliance with 
the law in adoption proceedings 
involving American Indian chil- 
dren. 

On Dec. 10, the judge in the 
U.S. District Court of Eastern 
Virginia granted the motion to 
dismiss made by the defendants, 
Secretary of the Interior Sally 
Jewell and Assistant Secretary of 


Indian Affairs Kevin Washburn, 
on the grounds that the court 
lacked subject-matter jurisdiction. 

According to the judge’s opin- 
ion and order memorandum, the 
case initially involved multiple 
plaintiffs, but all voluntarily with- 
drew their claims except for the 
National Council for Adoption 
(NCFA) of Alexandria, Va., and 
Building Arizona Families of 
Surprise, Ariz. The judge also 
noted the NCFA failed to oppose 
the defendants’ motion to dis- 
miss, leaving only the complaint 
from Building Arizona Families, 
which was precluded by an earli- 
er judgment. 

According to the National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI), the case is one of many 
aided by the NCAI and the ICWA 


Defense Project to protect the 
law along with the guidelines 
introduced earlier in 2015 to pro- 
tect the law from negligence and 
abuses by mainstream authorities. 
The ICWA Defense Project is a 
collective of the National Indian 
Child Welfare Association, Native 
American Rights Fund, NCAI 
and the ICWA Appellate Clinic 
of Michigan State University 
College of Law. 

In order to defend the law, the 
ICWA Defense Project suggests 
tribes and others who may be 
interested work together with the 
defense project on a coordinated 
legal response, educating federal 
and state officials and members 
of congress about ICWA, alerting 
the defense project to adoption 

See ICWA challenge , page 15 
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Sault health services now offer urgent care clinic 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe Health Center 
(STHC) Medical Clinic in Sault 
Ste. Marie expanded its hours 
of operation, offering tribal 
members 12-hours a day access 
to a tribal Urgent Care Walk-In 
Clinic, which opened Jan. 4. 

The newly expanded hours 
allows members access to med- 
ical services Monday through 


Friday from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
with the last patient able to walk 
in at 7:30 p.m. The walk-in 
clinic is located on the second 
floor of the health center, next to 
the appointment desk. The new 
clinic space required only minor 
alterations to the existing floor 
plan to be fully functional. 

No appointment is necessary 


for the walk-in clinic, but if a 
patient wishes to see their prima- 
ry care provider they should call 
for an appointment at 632-5230 
between 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Walk-in 
clinic patients will be seen in the 
order in which they registered. 

The walk-in clinic will pro- 
vide basic medical services , 
such as routine medical care 
and vaccinations , evaluation and 


treatment of cold and flu symp- 
toms, minor ailments or illness- 
es, and treatment for less severe 
physical injuries, such as minor 
cuts requiring stitches, broken 
toes or fingers, minor burns, 
minor animal bites, ear or nose, 
sore throats, earaches and other 
minor ailments for children and 
adults , insect bites , simple rash- 


es, skin infections and sprains 
and strains . Lab testing will be 
available and x-ray testing for 
suspected medical problems or 
broken bones is available, or will 
be arranged. 

For patient care exceeding the 
clinics scope of care to include 
emergency care services, lab and 
x-ray services for complex or 
acutely ill patients, and transpor- 
tation to these services patients 
may be transferred to WMH 
Emergency Room. 

Urgent care patients can 
still be seen at War Memorial 
Hospital’s Community Care 
Clinic on weekends and holidays 
when the Tribal Walk-in clinic 
is closed, or use the afterhour’s 
nurse triage line that will soon 
be available. 

Sault Tribe Health Center 
Clinic Manager Tony Abramson, 
Sr., said, “The clinic will be 
staffed primarily by Rae Ann 
Brand, FNP and Andrew Rife, 

PA and will be supported by an 
outstanding nurse and patient 
registration staff. 

“The addition of the walk-in 
clinic at STHC is one part of the 
Health Programs goal to estab- 
lish urgent care access points for 
tribal patients at various sites 
across our seven county service 
area. In other rural locations we 
are working to establish contrac- 
tual arrangements with existing 
urgent care service providers in 
St. Ignace, Newberry Munising, 
Manistique, Escanaba and 
Marquette. 

“Tribal members are asked to 
utilize STHC rather than CCC if 
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they wish to receive any assis- 
tance with payment for services 
thru Purchased and Referred 
Care. Eventually, the tribe will 
no longer cover any visits at 
CCC during STHC Walk-in 
Clinic hours. We will maintain 
our relationship with CCC to 
allow members to utilize CCC 
when our walk-in clinic is closed 
on holidays and weekends,” he 
said. 

The tribe has successfully 
operated the Community Care 
Clinic thru a partnership with 
WMH over the past 20 years. 
Based on economics, that part- 


nership arrangement changed to 
allow both parties the opportu- 
nity to take advantage of new 
structural, billing and revenue 
sources. Abramson said the most 
cost effective method of meeting 
the urgent and routine medical 
needs of tribal patients was to 
establish the walk-in clinic at the 
STHC while exploring other cost 
effective arrangements for the 
outlying clinic areas. 

Other Sault Tribe Health 
Center departments such as 
Dental, Optical, Community 
Health, Pharmacy, Lab and X-ray 
hours will remain the same. 


After hours nurse 
phone line planned 
for early February 


Soon, tribal members with 
health concerns who can’t wait 
until the next day will have phone 
access to a nurse even when their 
clinic is closed. Patients calling 
any of the four tribal medical 
clinics after hours will be able to 
talk to a live nurse who will lis- 
ten to them and provide medical 
guidance. 

Depending on the medical 
situation, the nurse may provide 
advice over the telephone, recom- 
mend a visit with a Sault Tribe 
medical provider the next day 
or refer the caller for immediate 
medical care. 

The nurse will also notify the 
medical clinic of their conver- 
sation with the patient to ensure 
continuity of care. 

If tribal members referred by 


the on-call nurse to seek emer- 
gency services are Purchased/ 
Referred Care (PRC) eligible, 
PRC will pay for these services. 

The Sault Tribe medical team 
is excited to provide this new ser- 
vice to their patients. 

“With this new service, 
patients will be able to seek 
medical guidance whenever it is 
needed, even when the clinic is 
closed,” said the tribe’s medical 
director, Rebecca Werner MD. 
“This 24-hour access to medical 
guidance and services will assure 
our patients are well cared for.” 

It is hoped the services are 
available by early February. 

Tribal members should watch 
for announcements that the 
new nursing telephone line has 
opened. 


Automated appointment reminder 
and pharmacy refill system set up 


Yet another improvement to help tribal members access health 
care is automating appointment reminders and prescription refills. 
The new system is expected to go live by early February. At that 
time, the call-in number will be announced. 

Once in place, the automated reminder system will call mem- 
bers with the date, time and location of their coming appointments, 
which they can confirm, cancel or re-schedule. 

With the automatic prescription refill system, members can call 
24 hours a day to order refills, then call again later to see if they 
are ready for pick up. When a member calls, the system checks 
the status and announces it to the caller. Possible statuses include 
“refillable,” “available for pick-up,” “no refills remaining” and 
“expired.” 

The system has two levels of patient security to keep anyone 
from tampering with prescriptions: patients’ ID numbers and pre- 
scription numbers. 
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New effort targets Indian Country drug overdoes 


A partnership to equip Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) law 
enforcement officers with nal- 
oxone for responding to drug 
overdoses in tribal communities 
was recently announced by the 
White House Office of National 
Drug Control Policy; the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services’ Indian Health Service 
(IHS); and the U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Naloxone is a medication that 
can reverse the effects of a pre- 
scription opioid or heroin over- 
dose and can save lives. 

The new agreement formalizes 
the partnership between IHS and 
BIA to reduce opioid overdoses 
among American Indians and 
Alaska Natives. In 2016, the more 
than 90 IHS pharmacies will dis- 
pense naloxone to as many as 500 
BIA Office of Justice Services 
officers and will train these first 
responders to administer emergen- 
cy treatment to people experienc- 
ing opioid overdose. The partner- 
ship will be reviewed annually by 


IHS and BIA and will continue 
as long as the agencies agree it is 
delivering the desired results. 

“IHS is working to ensure 
that tribal communities receive 
the fastest possible access to this 
life-saving medication in situa- 
tions where every minute mat- 
ters,” said Robert G. McSwain, 
principal deputy director of the 
IHS. “This agreement underscores 
the IHS commitment to partner- 
ships and innovative solutions that 
can prevent the tragedy of drug 
overdoses and can improve the 
health of American Indian and 
Alaska Native communities.” 

“I am deeply grateful to the 
IHS for working with us to create 
another level of safety throughout 
Indian Country for those trapped 
by the vicious cycle of drug 
addiction,” said BIA Director 
Michael S. Black. “Law enforce- 
ment officers are usually the first 
responder to a drug overdose 
situation in a tribal community. 
This partnership greatly strength- 
ens our public safety mission by 
enabling our BIA officers to take 


immediate action to save a life 
endangered by an overdose.” 

“The President has made it 
clear that addressing the opioid 
epidemic is a priority for this 
administration,” said director of 
National Drug Control Policy 
Michael Botticelli. “In tackling 
this epidemic, we know that 
naloxone is one of those tools 
that can help save the lives of 
overdose victims so they can 
get the treatment they need for 
their opioid use disorder. Today’s 
commitment by IHS and BIA is 
an important example of public 
health and public safety partner- 
ships to address this epidemic.” 

IHS data indicate that the rate 
of drug-related deaths among 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives increased from five per 
100,000 population (adjusted) 
in 1989-91 to 22.7 per 100,000 
in 2007-2009. The rate among 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native people is almost twice 
that of the general population; 
drug-related deaths were 12.6 per 
100,000 population for the U.S. 


all races population in 2007 to 
2009. According to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC), the rates of death from 
prescription opioid overdoses 
among American Indian or Alaska 
Natives increased almost four-fold 
from 1.3 per 100,000 in 1999 to 
5.1 per 100,000 in 2013. 

The announcement is part of 
a series of community forums 


across the country focused on 
best practices and evidence-based 
initiatives to prevent and treat pre- 
scription drug abuse and heroin 
use. These forums will continue 
the conversation that President 
Obama began in West Virginia in 
October, where he announced new 
public and private sector efforts 
to address the opioid overdose 
epidemic. 


Why you shouldn't share your prescriptions 


A misperception is that pre- 
scription medications are safe 
since they are prescribed by phy- 
sicians. Many people do not real- 
ize that if used in ways other than 
intended, or without a prescrip- 
tion, medications can be addictive 
and can lead to overdoses. 

Some of the most widely 
abused medications: 

Opioids — Commonly include 
hydrocodone (Vicodin), oxyco- 
done (OxyContin), morphine, 
fentanyl and codeine. 

Stimulants — Methylpheni- 
date (brand names Ritalin, 
Concerta, Focalin and Metadate) 


and amphetamines (Adderall, 
Dexedrine). 

Depressants — Ambien and 
Lunesta, benzodiazepines (Valium 
and Xanax), muscle relaxants. 

Cough syrups — prescrip- 
tion-strength cough syrups con- 
taining codeine and prometha- 
zine. 

In the U.S., more people 
now die from opioid painkiller 
overdoses than from heroin and 
cocaine combined. There are also 
legal consequences to letting oth- 
ers use your prescriptions. It IS a 
big deal. See drugabuse.gov for 
more. 


LSSU brings Financial Aid Workshops to area 
communities again, expands "FAFSA Fridays" 


High school students and 
parents interested in learning 
more about college financial 
aid and its availability will get 
the opportunity this month and 
in early February through Lake 


Superior State University’s annu- 
al presentation of Financial Aid 
Workshops. 

During these programs, staff 
from LSSU’s Financial Aid 
Office are visiting high schools 


around the Eastern Upper 
Peninsula and Northern Lower 
Peninsula to talk to families 
about scholarships, grants, loans 
and employment programs, 
and will advise students how to 


Pnoto from the Archives ... 




1982-1983 E5ELCQ SQUIRT LEAGURE AND PLAYOFF CHAMPS: 

(1 to r, back" rowj Louie Benoit [Asst* Coach), Jim McCall (Manager), Steve Batho, Tom Batfro, Chris Hess, 
Brandon Marra, Dave Horka (coach)* (1 to r, front row) Ronnie Blair, Willy Nolan, Brian Lamma , Jeff 
Blashill, Jerry Cryderman, Gary Bosley, Kevin Clow* AWARDS: AT Jones Award (Leading Point-getter League 
PI ay) -Jerry Cryderman; Steven Vollicfc Award (Most Improved Player) -Gary Bosley 

Photo submitted by Gary Bosley Sr. 

Sitting front and center in this 1983 photo is future Red Wings coach Jeff Blashill. 


apply for student aid. Emphasis 
will be placed on eligibility 
requirements, how to evaluate 
an aid offer, and how to com- 
plete the Free Application for 
Federal Student Aid (FAFSA) . 
Participants will get an opportu- 
nity to ask questions. 

“We encourage area families 
to attend one of these financial 
aid workshops or take advantage 
of one of the FAFSA Fridays at 
LSSU in January and February 
to get help with filling out the 
FAFSA,” said LSSU Financial 
Aid Director Deb Faust. “We 
will provide personal assistance 
during all of the sessions.” 

FAFSA Fridays at LSSU have 
expanded over the years as inter- 
est has grown. They are geared 
specifically to help students and 
parents in filling out informa- 
tion for the FAFSA, which is a 
requirement for any student seek- 
ing federal financial aid. 

“Students don’t have to be 
planning to attend LSSU to 
come in for assistance on FAFSA 
Fridays,” Faust said. “We will 
have staff available each of the 
Fridays to provide one-on-one 
help as needed.” Stop by any- 
time between 2-5 p.m. on Friday, 
Jan. 29, Feb. 5, 12, 19,26 in 
the LSSU Fletcher Center for 
Student Services. 

In addition to these events, 
LSSU will collaborate again with 
Sault Area High School, which 


will once again host the annual 
College Goal Sunday program 
from 2-4 p.m. on Feb. 14 in the 
high school library. Computers 
and assistance will be available 
to help parents and students fill 
out the FAFSA. 

A full schedule of the 
Financial Aid Workshops and 
FAFSA Friday sessions is below. 
All Financial Aid Workshops are 
scheduled for 6 p.m. For more 
information, contact LSSU’s 
Financial Aid Office, 906-635- 
2678. 

Financial Aid Workshops 

All workshops are at 6 p.m. 

Jan. 18, St. Ignace High 
School 

Jan. 20, Sault Area High 
School 

Jan. 21, Newberry High 
School 

Jan. 27, Rudyard High School 

Jan. 28, Pickford High School 

Feb. 3, Engadine High School 

Feb. 8, Cedarville High 
School 

Feb. 18, East Jordan High 
School 

College Goal Sunday 

Feb. 14, 2-4 p.m., Sault Area 
High School 

FAFSA Fridays at LSSU 

January 29, February 5, 12, 
19, 26. All FAFSA Friday ses- 
sions 2-5 p.m. at LSSU Fletcher 
Center. 
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No Child Left Behind Act replaced by new law 


By Rick Smith 

President Barack Obama 
signed a bipartisan bill into 
law on Dec. 10 that revises 
and replaces the No Child Left 
Behind Act. The 1,057-page 
Every Child Succeeds Act is the 
new federal education law signed 
in an auditorium on the White 
House grounds in Washington, 
D.C. 

The new law, according to the 
White House, essentially retains 
the aims of the No Child Left 
Behind Act but increases state 
and local school district controls 
over K-12 education in public 
schools. 

It also provides numerous 
measures to improve education 
partnership arrangements and 
environments for American 
Indian children. Further, the 
Every Child Succeeds Act pro- 
vides funding for American 
Indian public schools to teach 
tribal histories and traditions as 
well as to provide family liter- 
ary services and early childhood 
development programs. It also 
addresses high rates among 
American Indians of those who 
quit school as well as those who 
prematurely end their lives by 
suicide. 

The law also contains pro- 
visions for migratory children, 
prevention and intervention pro- 
grams for children in neglectful 
or risky family situations, lan- 
guage instruction for immigrant 
students and education for home- 
less children. 

Further, the law address- 
es a multitude of funding and 


standards issues for programs, 
students and teachers as well as 
other education concerns. 

“As president, and as a par- 
ent,” said Obama, “I want to 
ensure that every young person 
in America has access to quality 
schools that will enable them to 
fulfill their potential. That’s why 
I just signed the Every Student 
Succeeds Act, a bill passed with 
overwhelming bipartisan support 
to fix No Child Left Behind and 
improve opportunities for the 
nearly 50 million children in our 
nation’s schools.” 

According to Cecilia Munoz, 
director of the White House 
Domestic Policy Council the new 
law holds all students to challeng- 
ing academics to prepare them for 
graduation from high school and 
success in future education and 
the workforce. It also encourages 
a more balanced approach to test- 
ing by shifting away from using 
standardized tests as a primary 
means to grading schools and 
incorporating multiple measures. 

Education Secretary Arne 
Duncan noted in an email, 
“Although well-intended, the 
No Child Left Behind Act — 
the most recent version of the 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act — has long 
been broken. We can no longer 
afford that law’s one-size-fits-all 
approach, uneven standards and 
low expectations for our educa- 
tional system. That’s why, early 
on, President Obama and I joined 
educators and families calling on 
Congress to fix its flaws in this 
outdated law.” 



Photo courtesy of the White House 

President Barack Obama signs S. 1177, the Every Child Succeeds Act, during a bill signing ceremony in the 
Eisenhower Executive Office Building South Court auditorium on Dec. 10. 


Duncan also noted the new 
law, among other attributes, 
provides access to high-quality 
preschool education to more 
children, guarantees action to 
help improve students and their 
schools and promotes local inno- 
vation and investments in effec- 
tive schooling techniques. 

The Friends Committee on 
National Legislation stated 
that, overall, the Every Student 
Succeeds Act “takes very real 
steps toward setting Native stu- 


dents up to achieve academically 
by looking holistically at the 
experiences of Native youth, 
including tribes in the decision 
making process, and ensuring 
funding for programs, facilities 
and activities. The bipartisan part- 
nership on this bill bodes well for 
further work on providing Native 
students the opportunities and 
resources they need to succeed.” 

The No Child Left Behind 
Act was enacted in 2001 by then 
President George W. Bush as 


a measure to counter high fail- 
ure rates among certain student 
groups. While the law was well 
intentioned, it yielded mixed suc- 
cess. 

The National Education 
Association praised the new law 
for furthering its core goals in 
equal education for all students, 
eliminating bureaucratic testing 
practices and ensuring educators 
are part of local, state and feder- 
al decisions that would have an 
impact on K-12 education. 
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New law boosts federal Tribal Transportation Program 


By Rick Smith 

The chairman of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs recently announced the 
committee collaborated with 
other congressional bodies in 
hammering out a legislative 
addition to a House highway bill 
that bumped up the federal Tribal 
Transportation Plan by $55 mil- 
lion. 

The Fixing America’s Surface 
Transportation (FAST) Act reau- 
thorizes the Tribal Transportation 
Program for five years to help 
American Indian tribes to repair 
roads, bridges and other transpor- 


tation infrastructure. 

According to U.S. Senator 
John Barrasso, chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 
the Tribal Transportation Plan 
receives an immediate increase of 
$15 million for fiscal year 2016 
and $10 million each following 
year for the duration of the reau- 
thorization, culminating in $505 
million for tribes by fiscal year 
2020. 

The increases reflect figures 
in the Tribal Infrastructure and 
Roads Enhancement and Safety 
(TIRES) Act pass by the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs last 


July. 

Other highlights of the legisla- 
tion include a reduction in Bureau 
of Indian Affairs administrative 
fees from six percent to five 
percent, authorization of a U.S. 
Department of Transportation 
study to prevent crashes on 
tribal roads along with a U.S. 
Department of the Interior study 
on ways to improve public roads 
on reservations. 

President Barack Obama 
signed the FAST Act into law on 
Dec 4, 2015. 

According to Sault Tribe 
transportation planner, Wendy 


Hoffman, the increases also 
reflect the efforts of Indian 
Country officials, especially a 
caucus that helped craft the 2014 
Tribal Transportation Unity Act 
to provide legislators and tribal 
leaders with direction in develop- 
ing the highway bill. The caucus 
included staff of the Sault Tribe 
Transportation Program. She fur- 
ther credited Sault Tribe officials 
and staff contributions in building 
legislative support. 

“The culmination of this 
lengthy multi-year caucus and 
inter-departmental and inter-tribal 
initiative has resulted in a major 


victory with inclusion of key trib- 
ally identified initiatives included 
in the new FAST Act,” Hoffman 
noted. 

Hoffman pointed out the 
importance of the authorized 
Deaprtment of Transportation 
and Department of the Interior 
studies when she referenced a 
2012 report by the Centers for 
Disease Control that indicates 
American Indians experience the 
highest rate of injury and death 
per capita because of preventable 
motor vehicle accidents due, in 
part, to unsafe road conditions 
caused by lack of maintenance. 


Feds grant $5.9 million for Indian homeless veterans housing 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs (VA) and the 
U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) 
announced on Jan. 8 the award 
of $5 .9 million in grants to 26 
American Indian tribes to provide 
permanent homes and support- 
ive services to their homeless or 
potentially homeless veterans. 

The grants were awarded 
under the HUD- Veterans Affairs 
Supportive Housing Program 
(VASH) in a demonstration pro- 
gram that will combine housing 
rental vouchers with VA case 
management and clinical services 
to serve 500 veterans. 

The grants are part of the 
Opening Doors Initiative 


launched in 2010 by the White 
House to prevent and end home- 
lessness. One component of the 
initiative calls for government 
agencies collaborate with private 
and philanthropic organizations to 
develop programs to end home- 
lessness among military veterans. 

According to HUD, the agen- 
cy has issued more than 79,000 
rental vouchers serving about 
90,000 homeless veterans since 
2008. This is the first time the 
program offered aid specifically 
to American Indian veterans. “By 
targeting resources directly to 
tribes, we can better honor the 
service and sacrifice of Native 
American veterans who now 
need a roof over their heads,” 
said HUD Secretary Julian 


Castro during a joint telephone 
media conference. “These heroes 
deserve hope for a brighter future, 
and by offering permanent hous- 
ing solutions, combined with 
needed services and case manage- 
ment, we can work with tribes to 
end veteran homelessness.” 

Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
Robert McDonald added, 
“Targeting HUD- VASH vouchers 
to veterans living on tribal lands 
opens new opportunities for 
helping Native American veter- 
ans exit homelessness as quickly 
as possible. We are pleased that 
recent statutory changes to the 
HUD- VASH Program made it 
possible to award these vouchers 
for use within Indian Country, 
where Native American veterans 


have existing support systems 
that can be aided by those pro- 
vided under the HUD- VASH 
Program to help the veterans 
remain stably housed.” 

The 26 awardees were among 
30 eligible tribes across the 
country invited to seek the tribal 
housing vouchers to aid homeless 
veterans. The tribes will admin- 
ister the vouchers on tribal lands 
among their members who are 
military veterans. The 26 tribes 
are in 12 states from Alaska 
to New Mexico along with the 
Great Lakes states of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. A HUD press 
release indicates most of the 
tribes are allotted to provide 
housing for 20 veterans under the 
awards. 


The highest amount award- 
ed in the grants was $391,740 
to the Association of Village 
Council Presidents Regional 
Housing Authority of Bethel, 
Alaska, to house 20 veterans; the 
lowest amount, $123,288, was 
awarded to the Zuni Tribe of the 
Zuni Reservation of Zuni, New 
Mexico, to house 10 veterans. 

Castro indicated continuation 
and expansion of the initiative 
depends on congressional appro- 
priations. In addition, amounts of 
any future allocations will vary 
depending on tribal needs for a 
given fiscal year. He also noted 
awardee selections were based on 
the greatest need reflected by the 
number of homeless veterans in 
each tribe’s membership. 


First Purple Heart Reservation receives designation in Idaho 


By Rick Smith 

The Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation in southeastern Idaho 
became the first to be designated 
as a Purple Heart Reservation on 
Dec. 30, 2015. The reservation is 
home to the region’s Shoshone- 
Bannock tribes. 

According to the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart orga- 
nization, the designation makes 
the reservation part of a symbolic 
network composed of roads, high- 
ways, bridges and monuments of 
the Purple Heart Trail along with 
towns, cities, counties and states, 
and now a reservation, officially 
commemorating recipients of the 
oldest combat decoration of the 
United States. The Purple Heart 


Trail consists of designated sec- 
tions highways and byways in 45 
states and in Guam. A section of 
1-69 and a stretch of U.S .-27 in 
southern Michigan are the only 
parts of the Purple Heart Trail 
in the state. Further, Wyandotte, 
Mich., is home to the Purple 
Heart Memorial Garden. 

Various styles of highway 
signs along the trail and around 
designated locales indicate affil- 
iations with the Purple Heart 
system. The signs also serve 
as reminders of the sacrifices 
of those killed or wounded by 
enemy action in conflicts. 

The Purple Heart is the old- 
est of all military decorations. It 
was originally established as the 


Families Against Narcotics 
presents Nic Sheff at LSSU 


Families Against Narcotics 
(FAN) of Chippewa County hosts 
accomplished author and recov- 
ering addict Nic Sheff on Feb. 

17, 6 p.m., at Lake Superior State 
University Cisler Center in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Sheff was drunk for the first 
time at age 1 1 . In following 
years, he smoked pot regular- 
ly, did cocaine and ecstasy and 
developed addictions to metham- 
phetamines and heroin. Even so, 
he always felt he would be able 
to quit and put his life together 
whenever he needed. 

It took a violent relapse one 
summer in California to convince 
him otherwise. Now in his 30s, 
Sheff is a recovering drug addict 
and alcoholic and has written two 
memoirs about his experiences, 
Tweak and We All Fall Down. 

He was published in Newsweek, 
Nerve and the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


In a voice that is raw and hon- 
est, he spares no detail in telling 
the compelling, heartbreaking and 
true story of his relapse and the 
road to recovery. He plunges into 
the mental and physical depths of 
drug addiction, painting a picture 
of a person at odds with his past, 
his family, his substances and 
himself. It’s a harrowing portrait 
— but not one without hope. 

Refreshments served and door 
prizes available, free admission 
but donations accepted. 

For more information, email 
chippewa@ familiesagainst- 
narcotics.org or visit www. 
familiesagainstnarcotics.org/chip- 
pewa-county or www.facebook. 
com/fanchipp. 

The Chippewa County chap- 
ter of FAN meets on the third 
Wednesday of each month at 
5:30 p.m. in the Huntington Bank 
meeting room in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 


Badge of Military Merit under 
then General George Washington 
in 1782 and later developed into 
the present form known as the 
Purple Heart in 1932, according 
to the organization. 

Fort Hall officials indicated 


adopting the designation is fitting 
as American Indians typically 
have the highest rate of involve- 
ment in the military per capita 
than others going back to before 
the United States gained indepen- 
dence. 


According to the organiza- 
tion’s website, the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart formed in 
1932 for protection and service of 
recipients of the decoration and 
its general membership consists 
of Purple Heart recipients. 
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State Senate approves Indian history markers 


LANSING, Mich. — The 
state Senate unanimously 
approved legislation recently 
to recognize with official signs 
placed throughout the state in 
areas significant to the history 
of American Indians, including 
along trails that served as a foun- 
dation for many state roadways. 

Numerous trails, including 
the Grand River Trail between 


Detroit and Grand Rapids; 
the trail from Toledo, passing 
through Saginaw to Mackinac; 
and the St. Joseph Trail out of 
Detroit, have all contributed to 
the formation of Michigan’s cur- 
rent highway system. 

“This important legislation 
would help preserve and pro- 
mote Native American heritage 
in Michigan,” said Sen. Wayne 


Schmidt, R-Traverse City. “The 
bill is part of our continued 
efforts to build and maintain 
a lasting relationship with the 
12 Native American tribes that 
reside in Michigan’s borders.” 

Senate Bill 523 amends 
the Natural Resources and 
Environmental Protection Act 
to require a general recog- 
nition effort, and allows the 


Cherokee woman appointed to 
U.S. Treasury Advisory Committee 


TAHLEQUAH, Okla. — 
Cherokee Nation Treasurer Lacey 
Horn was recently appoint- 
ed to the U.S. Department of 
Treasury’s Tribal Advisory 
Committee. 

Horn, of Vian, Okla., will join 
two other Native representatives 
on the seven-person committee 
as they advise the secretary of 
treasury on taxation of American 
Indians, the training of Internal 
Revenue Service field agents, and 
training and technical assistance 
to Native American financial offi- 
cers. 

Horn’s nomination was 
endorsed by a resolution passed 
by the Inter-Tribal Council of the 
Five Civilized Tribes in April. 
“Lacey Horn’s experience and 
leadership will be an invaluable 
asset to the U.S. Treasury’s trib- 
al committee,” said Cherokee 
Nation Principal Chief Bill John 
Baker. “I applaud the agency for 
creating this advisory panel to 
better address the unique issue 
facing tribal governments and 


Native 
people. 

Treasurer 
Horn will be 
an advocate 
for growing 
the econom- 
ic strength 
of Indian 
Country, 
furthering 
understand- 
ing of sovereign tribal nations 
and enhancing the relationships 
between tribes and other govern- 
ments.” 

Horn has served as the tribe’s 
treasurer since 2011, overseeing 
the Cherokee Nation’s more than 
$700 million comprehensive 
budget. While in office, Horn 
has helped upgrade the tribe’s 
bond rating, promoted financial 
disclosure and transparency and 
received numerous Excellence in 
Financial Reporting awards from 
the Government Finance Officers 
Association. 

She was also named to 


Oklahoma Magazine’s 40 under 
40 list in 2012 and Executive of 
the Year by the Native American 
Finance Officers Association in 
2014. 

“Taxation of tribes and their 
members is a significant matter 
that deserves particular focus. I 
thank Secretary of the Treasury 
Jack Lew for the appointment 
to this important advisory com- 
mittee, and I look forward to 
working closely with him and 
the other tribal leaders who were 
appointed to the advisory com- 
mittee,” Horn said. “I am grateful 
to the Inter-Tribal Council of the 
Five Civilized Tribes for their 
support of Chief Baker’s nom- 
ination of me, recognizing that 
Oklahoma tribes have unique 
concerns related to taxation.” 

Horn previously worked at 
KPMG as a senior audit associate 
in financial services and in the 
internal audit and tax departments 
of Hunt Oil. 

Reprinted by permission of the 
Cherokee Nation. 



Lacey Horn 


Sault Area Public Schools 
Kindergarten Roundup 2016 


We are delighted to welcome the Class 
of 2029 to Kindergarten Roundup! 

Parents please fill out the following 
online form to receive the enrollment 
packet in the mail: 

http://saultschools. org/Kindergarten201 6 

* Round up Dates and Times * 

March 7 , 2016 12-6:30 PM 
March 8, 2016 12-6:30 PM 
March 9, 2016 8:30 AM-3: 00 PM 

*Age Requirement* 

Age 5 on or before 09/01/16 * Date of Birth: 
9/02/2010- 9/01/2011 * 

* Waiver is available with application to 
school district for children whose birthdates 
fall between September 1 and December 1 . 

If you have questions regarding Sault 
Schools Kindergarten Roundup, please call 
Amy Kronemeyer at 906-635-3839, ext 
5011. 
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state Department of Natural 
Resources to provide signage 
and recognition of places along 
trails in the Pure Michigan Trails 
network. 

Under the bill, the DNR 
would collaborate with tribal 
governments, educators, uni- 
versities, the state Department 
of Transportation, the Michigan 
Historical Commission, the 
council for the arts and cultural 
affairs, Travel Michigan, the 
state historic preservation office, 
state archaeologist, and historical 
societies to develop and imple- 
ment a plan to preserve Native 
American history in the state. 

The Senate previously 


adopted Senate Resolution 93, 
establishing the fourth Friday in 
September as Michigan Indian 
Day. It recognizes the shared 
history between Michiganders 
and the peoples of the 12 feder- 
ally recognized tribes, and the 
partnership established in a gov- 
ernment-to-government accord 
that helped to enhance and 
improve communication, foster 
respect for sovereign status, and 
facilitate the resolution of poten- 
tially contentious issues. 

SB 523 now goes to the state 
House of Representatives for 
consideration. If approved by the 
House, the bill goes to Governor 
Rick Snyder to be enacted. 


Aspiring tycoons should 
visit SBA Native office 


By Rick Smith 

Have an idea for a business 
venture, but don’t know the first 
thing about starting a business? 
Then get online and log onto the 
Small Business Administration 
Office of Native American 
Affairs at www.sba.gov/offices/ 
headquarters/naa. The site offers 
much for the aspiring business 
mogul. 

According to the mission 
statement found on the office’s 
webpage, the Office of Native 
American Affairs exists to ensure 
American Indians who want to 
create, develop or expand small 
businesses have full access to 
the necessary tools and programs 
available through the Small 
Business Administration, and 
that would be a big bunch of 
help. 

The office has programs for 
small business entrepreneurs 
in all phases from creating a 
going concern to expanding a 
successful operation. The Native 
American Business Primer, for 
example, takes one through the 
very basics of starting a small 
business and makes one look 
at whether one might have the 
“right stuff’ to embark on an 
entrepreneurial venture. The pre- 
sentations on the programs can 
be viewed as video or as text. 

Another features is access 


to the System for Award 
Management (SAM), where one 
can register and get guidance 
to do business with the federal 
government, plus links to other 
websites of interest to American 
Indian entrepreneurs, such as the 
Small Business Administration’s 
8(a) BD Program which is 
described as essential for help- 
ing socially and economically 
disadvantaged entrepreneurs to 
acquire traction in moving into 
the “economic mainstream of 
American society” and conduct- 
ing business with the federal 
government. 

A link connects those 
seeking loans with lenders 
approved by the Small Business 
Administration. Visitors may reg- 
ister to find lenders through an 
easy online application process to 
acquire loans for up to $5 million 
for up to 25 years to cover start- 
ing costs, purchasing property, 
working capital and other uses. 

Tabs on the page include 
information on key business sub- 
jects in greater detail. The sub- 
jects include starting and manag- 
ing businesses, loans and grants, 
contracting, local assistance and 
more information on the Small 
Business Administration. One 
will also find contact informa- 
tion for the Office of Native 
American Affairs. 


Traditional healers' February hours 


Harlan Downwind, traditional 
healer, is scheduled for the Sault 
Ste. Marie clinic on Feb. 1, 2, 8, 
15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24 and 29. For 
an appointment, call Kim Vallier 
at 632-5268, Tony Abramson Jr. 
at 632-0236, or Peggy Holappa, 
632-0220. 

Downwind is also scheduled 
for the Manistique clinic on Feb. 
3. Call 341-8469 for (866) 401- 
0043 for an appointment. 

Coming to the St. Ignace clinic 
on Feb. 9 and 10. Call 643-8689 
for an appointment. 

Keith Smith, traditional heal- 
er, is scheduled for the Sault 
Ste. Marie clinic on Feb. 3, 4, 


9, 10, 11, 18 and 25. For an 
appointment, call Kim Vallier at 
632-5268, Tony Abramson Jr. 
at 632-0236, or Peggy Holappa, 
632-0220. 

Smith appears in St. Ignace 
on Feb. 2. Call 643-8689 for an 
appointment. 

He is scheduled for the 
Newberry clinic on Feb 16, call 
293-8181. 

Coming to the Hessel clinic on 
Feb. 17; call 484-2727. 

Due at the Munising clinic on 
Feb. 23, 387-4721. 

Appearing at the Escanaba 
clinic on Feb. 24, call 786-2636 
for an appointment. 


Sault substance abuse support group 


Do you have a diminished 
relationship due to someone’s 
substance abuse? Have you 
experienced loss due to some- 
one’s drug dependency? Perhaps 
you have suffered from the 
heartbreak of broken promises 
from an addict with whom you 
once foresaw a bright future. 

If so, please join us at the 


Substance Abuse Support 
Group for Family and Friends 
(SASGF&F) of addicts on the 
first and third Mondays of 
each month at 6 p.m. at the 
Huntington Bank in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

If you have any questions, 
please don’t hesitate to call 
Linda at 440-7252. 
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Chippewa County joins long 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

SAULT STE. MARIE - 
The Chippewa County Board 
of Commissioners unani- 
mously approved a resolution 
on Dec. 21, 2015, to support 
the safe operation of Line 5 
in the Mackinac Straits. The 
resolution was introduced by 
Commissioner Jim Martin and 
seconded by Commissioner 
Conor Egan. 

Chippewa County joins 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, Chippewa 
Ottawa Resource Authority and 
growing number of local busi- 
nesses, municipalities, Native 
American tribes and environ- 
mental, conservation advocates 
and citizens in its concern 
for the waters at the straits . 
Although the resolution takes 
a different tack than the tribe 
— which solidly opposes Line 
5 — it demonstrates the same 
attitude toward the pipeline by 
stating that preventing contam- 
ination is better than trying to 
clean it up after the fact. 


“While it is obvious that 
various groups and individuals 
have taken widely divergent 
approaches to address the envi- 
ronmental threat posed by Line 
5 at the Straits, a consensus has 
emerged — an oil spill would 
be an environmental and finan- 
cial catastrophe from which the 
Great Lakes may never recov- 
er,” said Phil Belfy, director 
of treaty rights organization 
Article32.org, a partner of Oil 
and Water Don’t Mix. 

The resolution reads: 
RESOLUTION NO. 15-37 
Supporting Safe Operation of 
“Line 5” 

WHEREAS, “Line 5” is a set 
of twin, 62-year-old pipelines 
owned by Enbridge that carry 
light crude oil and natural gas 
from Sarnia, Ontario, through 
the lower peninsula, under the 
Straits of Mackinac, and across 
the Upper Peninsula to the 
Wisconsin border; and 
WHEREAS, Line 5 fills 
critical energy needs including 
propane for 85 percent of the 



homes in the Upper Peninsula 
and northern Michigan. 

WHEREAS, Enbridge has 
stated a commitment to the safe- 
ty of the pipeline and the Straits 
of Mackinac. 

WHEREAS , the currents 
in the Straits of Mackinac can 
switch bi-directionally from east 
to west every few days, and, 
according to a 2014 University 
of Michigan study, are the 
“worst possible place” for an oil 
spill in the Great Lakes; and 

WHEREAS, the Great 
Lakes contain 20 percent of the 
world’s fresh, available, surface 
water and are a drinking water 
source for over 35 million peo- 
ple; and 

WHEREAS , one out of every 
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five jobs in Michigan is linked 
to the high quality and quanti- 
ty of fresh water in the Great 
Lakes; and 

WHEREAS, tourism is one 
of Michigan’s largest income 
industries bringing in billions 
of travelers dollars spent each 
year; and 

WHEREAS, agriculture, 
fisheries, shipping and indus- 
try depend on the health of the 
Great Lakes; and 

WHEREAS, as 
Michiganders, we have a 
responsibility to be wise stew- 
ards of the waters of our State 
for generations to come; and 

WHEREAS , protection of 
Michigan’s water supplies and 
resources is better accomplished 
by prevention of contamination 
and environmental degradation, 
rather than attempting to clean 
up contamination and restore 
degraded environments, after 
the fact. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that the Chippewa 
County of Michigan Board 


of Commissioners calls on 
the State of Michigan and the 
United States governments to 
be diligent in monitoring the 
safe operation of Line 5. And, 
if at any time, there is reason- 
able evidence that the pipeline 
is likely to leak into the Straits 
of Mackinac it should be shut 
down until the respective agen- 
cies are satisfied that the pipe- 
line is safe. 

And, a plan be made to fill 
the needs of the thousands 
of customers who rely on the 
energy transported by Line 5 
in the event that the Straits of 
Mackinac portion needs to be 
shut down. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that this Board 
is directed to send a copy of 
this Resolution to Governor 
Rick Snyder, Attorney General 
Bill Schuette, our State 
Representatives, State Senators, 
and U.S. Senators, calling their 
attention to the need to monitor 
Line 5 and protect the Great 
Lakes. 


DOI transfers additional $4 million to scholarship fund 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
With its newest contribution, the 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
(DOI) announced today that it 
has transferred $4 million to the 
Cobell Education Scholarship 
Fund, bringing the total trans- 
ferred funds to nearly $35 
million. The scholarship fund 
— funded in part by the Land 
Buy-Back Program for Tribal 
Nations and authorized by the 
“Cobell” settlement — provides 
financial assistance through 
scholarships to American Indian 
students wishing to pursue 
post-secondary and graduate 
education, and training. 

The buy-back program was 
created to implement the land 
consolidation component of the 
“Cobell” settlement, which pro- 
vided $1.9 billion to purchase 
fractionated interests in trust 
or restricted land from will- 
ing landowners. Consolidated 
interests are transferred to tribal 
government ownership for uses 
benefiting the reservation com- 
munity and tribal members. 

To date, the buy-back pro- 
gram has paid more than $730 
million to individual landowners 
and restored the equivalent of 
nearly 1 .5 million acres of land 
to tribal governments. Interior 
makes quarterly transfers to the 
scholarship fund as a result of 


program’s land sales, up to a 
total of $60 million. The amount 
contributed is based on a formu- 
la set forth in the “Cobell” set- 
tlement that sets aside a certain 
amount of funding depending 
on the value of the fractionated 
interests sold. These contribu- 
tions do not reduce the amount 
that an owner will receive. 

“The Interior Department 
is committed to taking mean- 
ingful steps to help fulfill the 
president’s goal of investing 
in the future of tribal nations,” 
said Interior Solicitor Hilary 
Tompkins, who negotiated the 
settlement on behalf of the 
DOI. “These scholarship funds 
help us meet that commitment 
by putting a down payment on 
the future of Indian Country 
and investing in the success of 
Native youth.” 

Alex Pearl, chairman of 
the Cobell Board of Trustees, 
added, “The Cobell Board of 
Trustees is excited about the 
new year and the opportunities 
it brings to improve the effi- 
ciency, performance and impact 
of the Cobell Scholarship fund. 
Imperative to our success is 
the thoughtful partnership with 
solicitor Tompkins and her staff. 
Our shared goal of designing 
the Cobell Scholarship fund to 
address the unique obstacles for 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS ft DRAINFIEID 
WATER ft SEWER INSTAIIATIONS 

COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
<906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


Native American and Alaskan 
Native students demands bold 
leadership and a commitment 
to the principles embodied by 
Elouise Cobell’s life and work. 
We are confident now more than 
ever that solicitor Tompkins 
and her staff understand these 
distinct issues and amazing 
opportunities for the Cobell 
Scholarship fund.” 

The Cobell board is respon- 
sible for the oversight and 
supervision of the activities of 


the fund’s administering orga- 
nization. The scholarship fund, 
administered by the American 
Indian Graduate Center in New 
Mexico, has begun disbursing 
approximately $2.5 million 
in funds in its first round of 
awards. Scholarship recipients 
represent more than 80 tribal 
nations who will be attending 
more than 175 different academ- 
ic institutions. More information 
can be found at aigcs. 

“The Cobell Board of 


Trustees made a clear commit- 
ment to Native Americans’ high- 
er education with $2 million in 
scholarship awards for higher 
education in the 2015-16 aca- 
demic year,” said Joan Currier, 
interim CEO of American 
Indian Graduate Center. “We 
look forward to the next round 
of awarding in the new year.” 

More information and 
detailed frequently asked ques- 
tions are available at www.doi. 
go v/buybackprogram . 



o 


Joseph K. Lumsden Bahzveting Anishnabe School 
2016-2017 School Year Open Enrollment and Lottery Information 

Joseph K. Lumsden Bahweting Anishnabe School is a public school academy where all 
students attend free of charge. Open enrollment for the 2016-2017 School Year begins 
on Feb. 1, 2016, and ends on Feb. 16, 2016, at 4 p.m. (EST), with evening hours from 
4:30 - 5:30 p.m. on Wednesday, Feb. 10. 

Only those who complete and turn in an enrollment application to the school office 
during the Open Enrollment period will be considered for the lottery. The lottery 
will be held in the school cafeteria at 9:30 a.m. on Tuesday, Feb. 23, 2016, for those 
wishing to attend. Attendance at the lottery is not mandatory. 

Applications may be picked up from the school office or from the school web site at 
www.jklschool.org beginning Feb. 1, 2016. 

Those selected from the lottery will be eligible to attend the 2016-2017 school year 
provided they respond within 3 school days of notification. If the deadline is not 
met, those children will be dropped from next year's roster and the next name on the 
waiting list will be accepted. 
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Environmental Department conducts fifth open house 


By Brenda Austin 

The award-winning Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department held 
their fifth annual open house on 
Dec. 18 to showcase their seed 
and water labs, their greenhouse 
currently under construction, 
projects their staff have worked 
on over the past year and answer 
any questions those stopping by 
might have. 

Staff includes Environmental 
Manager Kathie Brosemer, 
Environmental Specialist - 
Brownfields AJ. Mclarahmore, 
Environmental Specialist Crystal 
Falk, Environmental Research 
Associate Tesha Zimmerman, 
Environmental Specialist - 
Pesticides Tiffany Escherich, 
Water Resources Technician 
Joe McKerchie, and Public 



Left: AJ Is holding a dried specimen of a Japanese Knotweed, Tesha is 
holding a Yellow Rocket, and Crystal has an Evening Primrose. 


Involvement/Records Clerk 
Jordan Johnston. Brosemer said 
she plans on adding a few new 


staff members in the coming 
months to fill additional needs - 
including the vacant GIS position 


Falk said they collect native 
and invasive plant species 
throughout the field season and 
dry and mount them for use in 
their herbarium, used to identify 
plant species and map where they 
are found. 

Staff is also involved in 
tracking the Emerald Ash Borer, 
doing educational outreach, and 
collecting ash seed in the eastern 
U.P. during the fall months - after 
which it is vacuum packed and 
frozen so the seed can be replant- 
ed if or when the Emerald Ash 
Borer is controlled. 

They also analyze water qual- 
ity and vegetation, including 
performing wetland evaluations. 
During one of their evaluations, 
AJ. Mclarahmore discovered a 
new invasive plant species along 


the St. Marys River shoreline 
called Himalayan Balsam. It 
was identified a few years ago 
at Minneapolis Hill, but it was 
thought that it had been eradicat- 
ed. In addition to tracking and 
treating invasive plants, they also 
do some native plant restoration 
work. 

The department is planning 
on having their greenhouse oper- 
ational by this spring and using 
it to plant some native plant spe- 
cies to be distributed around the 
tribe’s buildings, for use in native 
plant gardens. 

If you would like to make 
an appointment for a tour of 
the building and labs, or have 
questions, call the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department at 
(906) 632-5575. 


Lake Superior and St. Marys River Water Trails planned 



Wayne Barry from the SsMART Group standing with a partner from the 
Canadian working group. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe, in collaboration 
with the EUP Regional Planning 
and Development Commission, 
recently completed the Lake 
Superior/St. Marys River Water 
Trails Plan. The completion of 
the project was celebrated with a 
public open house in December 
on the campus of Lake Superior 
State University. 

The team spent four years 
inventorying and analyzing public 
access sites along the southern 
shores of the EUP that link with 
the northern parts of lakes Huron 
and Michigan. 

Extensive research and assess- 
ment of public water access sites 
along the Lake Superior and the 
St. Marys River shorelines was 
completed, in addition to Anishi- 
naabeg language translations for 
signage, website development, 
and building collaborative rela- 
tionships to sustain and expand 
the water trails use throughout 
the tribe’s seven county service 
area. 

Funding for the project came 
from the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment grant through Michigan’s 
Department of Environmental 
Quality and Sault Tribe Transpor- 
tation Program. The project team 
included Ellen Benoit and Rebec- 
ca Bolen with EUPP&D, Sault 
Tribe Unit I board representative 
Kim Gravelle, Sault Tribe student 
worker Tiffany Jones, Sault Tribe 
Transportation Planner Wendy 
Hoffman and Wayne Berry from 


the SsMART Group. 

Hoffman said the project got 
its start in December 2014 when 
public meetings were held to 
share information on what Water 
Trails are, what the project is, 
gather input from communities 
and recruit members to work on 
the project. That spring the team 
began the process of collecting 
information on existing access 
sites to create an interactive web 
based ArcGIS map. The team also 
worked on the initial design of 
signage for the kiosks that will 
be placed at access points, which 
will share our Ojibwe heritage 
and cultural history. The team 
would also like to include Anishi- 
naabeg language translations on 
the kiosks, website, brochures 
and maps. 

Parts of the project still need 


to be implemented - such as the 
signage and creation of a regional 
Water Trails map displaying the 
cultural heritage, language and art 
unique to our area. 

Wayne Barry said he col- 
laborated with the Building a 
Healthier Community Coalition 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and 
founded the SsMART Group, 
which is the Sault Ste. Marie 
Area Recreation Trails, which 
works on hiking trails, bicycle 
and water trails. 

Barry said, “Canada got a 
big pot of money for a Trans- 
Canada Trail to go from shore 
to shore. They got to Lake 
Superior and realized they 
weren’t going to be able to do it 
all by using just hiking trails. So 
they started developing a water 
trail around the north shore of 


Lake Superior. The U.S. side 
has had fragmented water trails 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan - Minnesota’s is the 
most evolved, Wisconsin has had 
the Inland Sault Society for quite 
a few years, and the Michigan 
trails has had segments such as 
the Hiawatha Water Trail and the 
Western U.P. Water Trail, and 
they have all been done by small 
organizations that were not con- 
nected all the way across the U.P. 

“So this year I went from 
Minnesota all the way back to the 
Sault and picked up all the infor- 
mation that each one of those 
groups had. And now we have a 
map and identification for consis- 
tent water trails from Minnesota 
back to Sault Ste. Marie. While 
I was doing that, the Eastern 
U.P. was working on the seg- 
ment from Grand Maris back to 
the Sault, which was a gap with 
not much developed there. So 
the Eastern U.P. developed that 
section and a segment down the 
St. Marys River from Sault Ste. 
Marie to DeTour. Now we have 
a continuous water trail that goes 
all the way around the lake and 
down the St. Marys River to Lake 
Huron. There are probably close 
to 450 access points around Lake 
Superior if you include all the 
put in sites. It was quite a big 
project. What we are trying to do 
is develop some consistency as 
far as signage and what resources 
are available at each of the put in 
sites. 


“We have primary sites that 
we hope will develop into a trail 
town environment where travelers 
using the water trail can go to 
a restaurant and stay at a hotel 
to take a break from paddling 
around the lake. We also have 
secondary sites, which are a place 
to land that maybe has a picnic 
table, or a rest area. There are 
also places to make emergency 
stops, where if paddlers have to 
get off the water we have permis- 
sion for them to stop and make a 
phone call - but those are really 
not designated stopping spots. 

“We are connecting the water, 
land and communities into a Lake 
Superior world-class eco-tourism 
heritage site, which will benefit 
everyone around the lake,” he 
said. 

The Trans Canada Trail 
Lake Superior Water Trail con- 
nects to the U.S. water trails 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan to form a single trail 
following the coast of the entire 
lake, linking communities around 
the lake to both the land and 
water. Construction of the trails 
priority sites on the Canadian side 
will be completed in 2016. Those 
working on the U.S. side plan to 
have the signage installed by July 
of 2017. 

“What we are celebrating 
today is the completion of the 
section from Grand Maris to the 
Sault and from Sault to DeTour. 
Those were the last things we 
were working on,” Barry said. 


First assessments for insecticides potentially harmful to bees 


From the EPA 

WASHINGTON, D.C. - The 
U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) announced a 
preliminary pollinator risk 
assessment for the neonicotinoid 
insecticide, imidacloprid, which 
shows a threat to some pollina- 
tors. EPA’s assessment, prepared 
in collaboration with California’s 
Department of Pesticide 
Regulation, indicates that imida- 
cloprid potentially poses risk to 
hives when the pesticide comes 
in contact with certain crops that 
attract pollinators. 

“Delivering on the President’s 
National Pollinator Strategy 
means EPA is committed not only 
to protecting bees and reversing 
bee loss, but for the first time 
assessing the health of the colony 
for the neonicotinoid pesticides,” 
said Jim Jones, assistant admin- 
istrator of the Office of Chemical 


Safety and Pollution Prevention. 
“Using science as our guide, this 
preliminary assessment reflects 
our collaboration with the State 
of California and Canada to 
assess the results of the most 
recent testing required by EPA.” 

The preliminary risk assess- 
ment identified a residue level for 
imidacloprid of 25 ppb, which 
sets a threshold above which 
effects on pollinator hives are 
likely to be seen, and at that 
level and below which effects are 
unlikely. These effects include 
decreases in pollinators as well as 
less honey produced. 

For example, data show that 
citrus and cotton may have res- 
idues of the pesticide in pollen 
and nectar above the threshold 
level. Other crops such as corn 
and leafy vegetables either do not 
produce nectar or have residues 


below the EPA identified level. 

Additional data is being gen- 
erated on these and other crops to 
help EPA evaluate whether imida- 
cloprid poses a risk to hives. 

The imidacloprid assessment 
is the first of four preliminary 
pollinator risk assessments 
for the neonicotinoid insecti- 
cides. Preliminary pollinator 
risk assessments for three other 
neonicotinoids, clothianidin, thia- 
methoxam, and dinotefuran, are 
scheduled to be released for pub- 
lic comment in December 2016. 

A preliminary risk assessment 
of all ecological effects for imi- 
dacloprid, including a revised 
pollinator assessment and impacts 
on other species such as aquatic 
and terrestrial animals and plants 
will also be released in December 
2016. 

In addition to working with 


California, EPA coordinat- 
ed efforts with Canada’s Pest 
Management Regulatory Agency. 
Canada’s Imidacloprid pollina- 
tor-only assessment reaches the 
same preliminary conclusions as 
the EPA’s report. 

The 60-day public comment 
period will begin upon publi- 
cation in the Federal Register. 
After the comment period ends, 
EPA may revise the pollinator 
assessment based on comments 
received and, if necessary, take 
action to reduce risks from the 
insecticide. 

In 2015, EPA proposed to 
prohibit the use of pesticides that 
are toxic to bees, including the 
neonicotinoids, when crops are 
in bloom and bees are under con- 
tract for pollination services. The 
Agency temporarily halted the 
approval of new outdoor neonic- 


otinoid pesticide uses until new 
bee data is submitted and pollina- 
tor risk assessments are complete. 

EPA encourages stakeholders 
and interested members of the 
public to visit the imidacloprid 
docket and sign up for email 
alerts to be automatically notified 
when the agency opens the public 
comment period for the pollina- 
tor-only risk assessment. 

The risk assessment and other 
supporting documents will be 
available in the docket at http:// 
www.regulations .gov/# ! dock- 
etBrowser;rpp=25;so=DESC;s- 
b=postedDate;po=0;dct=SR;D=E- 
PA-HQ-OPP-2008-0844 . 

The EPA is planning to hold 
a webinar on the imidacloprid 
assessment in early February. 

Details will be posted at www. 
epa .gov/pollinator-protection/ 
how-we-assess-risks-pollinators. 
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Ground broken on Sault home 



Superior Health Support Systems President Tracey Holt and Dan Arbic 
of Arbic Construction look over plans for a six-bedroom, 3,000-square 
foot home for dementia patients under construction on Hyde Street in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Details regarding naming opportunities will be 
announced in February. 


for dementia patients 



SAULT STE. MARIE 
- Superior Health Support 
Systems (SHSS), the 501c3 
entity of Hearthside Assisting 
Living, and Arbic Construction 
broke ground on a six-bed- 
room, 3,000-square foot home 
in downtown Sault Ste. Marie 
designed specifically for resi- 
dents with dementia. 

The dementia home project, 
expected to be completed in 
March and celebrate a grand 
jpening this spring, is the 
brainchild of SHSS President 
Tracey Holt, who is no stranger 
to visualizing and fulfilling the 
healthcare needs of the aged in 
Chippewa County. 

Holt spearheaded fund-rais- 
ing and construction of the 
privately-funded Ball Hospice 
House on 12^ Avenue, which 
has been in operation for three 
years. 

“The SHSS board recog- 
nized the need for a specialized 
home for those suffering from 
memory loss,” Holt said. “The 

Sault Tribe Job 
apply online at 

For email notifications, to 
see the latest job openings or 
to apply, see saulttrbe.com. For 
inquiries, call (866) 635-7032 or 
email stemployment@saulttribe. 
net. 

GOVERNMENTAL 

OPENINGS 

SAULT STE. MARIE and 
KINCHELOE 

Staff pharmacist - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 

Project coordinator - full 
time/regular - open until filled 

Economic Development 
director - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Nurse practitioner/physician 
assistant - on call - open until 
filled 

Assistant Membership & 
Internal Services Executive 
Director - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Staff Pharmacist - part time/ 
regular - open until filled 

Education Director - full 
time/regular - open until filled 

Project specialist/education - 
full time / regular - 02/16/16 


project received a huge boost 
after the a donation of 200 
shares of Google stock from Jill 
Lundquist, niece of board mem- 
bers Christine Lundquist and 

Opportunities; 

saulttribe.com 

Child Care instructor - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
HESSEL, ESCANABA, 

ST. IGNACE, NEWBERRY 
MANISTIQUE and MUNISING 
Community Health nurse 
(St. Ignace) part time/regular - 
open until filled 
Chief solo dentist 
(Manistique) - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Dietician (St. Ignace) - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Clinical social worker (St. 
Ignace) - full time/regular - 
01/22/16. 

CASINO OPENINGS 
SAULT STE. MARIE 
KEWADIN 

Chief Executive Officer - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Marketing Director - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Security supervisor - full 
time/regular - open until filled. 
CHRISTMAS KEWADIN 
Line cook (2) part time/regu- 
lar - open until filled 

Bartender - part time/regular 
- open until filled 


Lynn Farnquist.” 

The facility is designed to 
provide a home-like atmosphere 
for dementia residents who need 
24-hour care. The ranch- style 
home located on Hyde Street, 
behind Hearthside Assisted 
Living, will include private 
bedrooms and bathrooms, and 

Committee 

vacancies 

The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Joanne Carr, 
523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie. Call 635-6050 for any 
questions. 

Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee — Two vacancies 
(men, four-year term) 

Health Board — One vacancy 
(four-year term) 

Inland Conservation 
Committee — Two vacancies 
(four-year term) 

Election Committee — Two 
vacancies (four-year term) 

Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee — Five vacancies 
(two-year term) 

Housing Committee — One 
vacancy (four-year term) 

Child Welfare Committee — 
Six vacancies (four-year term) 


an RN and fully licensed staff 
with special training to meet 
residents’ needs. The dementia 
house and Hearthside Assisted 
Living patients will share some 
staff and access to a beautiful 
garden. Holt expects to add at 
least six people to the SHSS 
payroll. 

“The state intermediary that 
we work with gets a lot of calls 
from people looking for a place 
to put mom or dad,” Holt said. 
“For years there were a lot of 
adult foster care homes in the 
county, but most of them have 
closed as owners have retired. 
I’ve been approached by people 
who have placed family mem- 

Hatha Yoga 
Tues & Thurs 

Hatha yoga instructor Amy 
McCoy is holding candlelit 
yoga sessions every Tuesday 
and Thursday, 5:30-6:30 p.m., 
at the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center hospitality 
room. 

Pre-register at the All-In-One 
Fitness Club desk on the second 
floor of the recreation center. 
Make checks payable to All-In- 
One Fitness; cash, credit and 
Sault Tribe payroll deductions 
accepted. The cost is $40 dis- 
count rate for one month unlimit- 
ed classes or $8 drop-in per class. 
Please bring a yoga mat, and, if 
possible, a block, strap and blan- 
ket. 

Please call 635-4935 for addi- 
tional information. 


bers outside the community, and 
they shouldn’t have to leave the 
area to get the care they need.” 

SHSS is especially pleased 
to offer a selection of nam- 
ing opportunities to allow for 
donors to permanently honor or 
remember a special person who 
suffered from memory loss. Holt 
plans to announce more details 
regarding naming opportunities, 
as well as the house’s design in 
February. 

“We want to provide high 
quality care in a beautiful and 
comfortable setting,” Holt said. 
“We want to offer them a home, 
with the sole goal of provid- 
ing the highest quality care 
to ensure dignity and quality 
of life to those suffering from 
memory loss.” 

Inland Conservation 
Committee 2016 
Meeting Schedule 

All meetings are held at 
Kewadin Casino in Sault Ste. 
Marie. Contact Linda Grossett 
at (906) 635-6050 or lgrossett@ 
saulttribe.net with any questions. 
Monday, Feb. 1, 2016 
Monday, March 7, 2016 
Monday, April 4, 2016 
Monday, May 2, 2016 
Monday, June 6, 2016 
Wednesday, July 6, 2016* 
Monday, Aug. 1,2016 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 2016* 
Monday, Oct. 3, 2016 
Monday, Nov. 7, 2016 
Monday, Dec. 5, 2016 
*This meeting date is moved 
due to a holiday. 
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There’s no business like small business 


Small business creates more jobs than any other 
sector of the economy. We believe in it. We support it. 
After all, we’re a small business, too. 


TM 


Community People You Know 

Visit us online atwww.fnbsi.com 

Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula's oldest community bank, 
celebrating 1 28 years of continuous service to the area. 


We're Right Here at Home 


906- 643-6800 • 1 32 N. State St. • P.O. Box 1 87 • St. Ignace, Ml 49781 
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Election 

Tribe's 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is 
printing its internal policies and 
procedures for elections for the 
benefit of candidates and voters. 

SCOPE 

This policy was developed to 
provide equal and fair campaign- 
ing as it specifically pertains 
to newspaper advertising. The 
following policies and proce- 
dures are designed to conform 
to Election Code standards and 
provide equal opportunity to those 
campaigning for elected office. 

This policy was developed to 
ensure the Communications De- 
partment is meeting the expecta- 
tions of the tribal membership and 
more specifically the expectations 
of its current elected officials, 
future and potential candidates, 
non-candidate registrants, and 
Election Committee. This policy 
was also developed to ensure 
each current elected official, 
future/potential candidate, and 
non-candidate registrant meet the 
expectations of the Communica- 
tions Department as it relates to 
election campaigning. 

General enforcement of this 
policy lies with the Communi- 
cations Department. General 
enforcement of the Election Code 
lies with the Election Committee. 
All candidates or non-candidate 
registrants are solely responsible 
for following the Election Code 
and the Newspaper Election Cy- 
cle Policy. 

POLICY 

1 . Following the official 
Notice of Election, political 
campaign advertisements will be 
accepted from candidates who 
have filed a letter of intent or 

a nominating petition with the 
Election Committee, as confirmed 
by the Election Committee. 
Campaign advertisements will not 
be accepted or published prior to 
the Notice of Election and will 
not be accepted or published after 
the election cycle ends. Thank- 
you advertisements are allowed 
for publication after the election 
cycle. 

2. All ads must be received 
with copy provided and paid in 
full, before the submission dead- 
line. All information regarding 
the ad, design, layout and photos, 
must also be submitted before the 
public deadline (please see annual 
schedule). Pre-designed adver- 
tisements will only be accepted in 
.pdf, .jpeg, .tiff, or Adobe In-De- 
sign formats and are due before 
the public deadline. 

3 . All political ads must be 
paid in advance prior to publica- 
tion. 

4. No price discounts on polit- 
ical ads. 

5 . All previous newspaper 
advertising debts must be paid in 
full prior to submitting any new 
paid advertisements. Payments 
for election advertisements must 
be received at the time of submis- 
sion and according to payment 
options. 

6. Method of Payment: All 
ads must be paid in full, by credit 
card, check, cash or money order 
and made out to The Sault Tribe 


cycle policy and procedures for Sault 
newspaper. Win Awenen Nisitotung 


Newspaper Department. Pay- 
ments must be received before the 
submission deadline. 

7. Candidates and non-candi- 
date registrants are limited to one 
full-page paid advertisement per 
issue. One paid advertisement per 
candidate and per non-candidate 
registrant per issue is the limit. 
Advertisements may be as large 
as one full newspaper page, but 
no larger. 

8. Pre-production viewing of 
other candidate’s advertisements 
or profiles prior to public release 
is prohibited. Violations will be 
reported to the Election Com- 
mittee. Only those newspaper/ 
communications staff who are 
working with the design, layout, 
proofing or payment of the adver- 
tisements or profiles are to have 
access to these documents. 

9. Election campaign adver- 
tising pull-outs or inserts are not 
available to candidates, non-can- 
didate registrants, or the general 
public, due to limited availability. 

10. We do not accept letters 
to the editor for or against a can- 
didate from election candidates, 
non-candidate registrants, or the 
general public during election 
cycles. We do not accept anony- 
mous letters for publication. 

1 1 . The tribal logo will not 
be allowed in any paid adver- 
tisements. The tribal logo is an 
official seal indicating the content 
is from the tribal government 

or an enterprise, department, or 
program, and is not to be used 
for public or private use without 
expressed written consent. 

12. During the election cycle, 
we will not consider publishing 
photo submissions including 
candidates, which may be viewed 
as use for promotional/publicity 
purposes. All photography pub- 
lished in the newspaper is at the 
discretion of the editor. 

13. All election advertisements 
are published in black and white. 

PROCEDURE 

14. Ads will be placed in the 
first issue in unit order, Unit 1,2, 
3,4, and 5 with ads arranged in 
alphabetical order by candidate’s 
last name and then published in 
reverse order in the next issue. 
The order in which the units 
appear will also alternate accord- 
ingly. Ads will be placed on the 
pages as they fit. (At times there 
may be so many advertisements 
of various sizes it may be neces- 
sary to place some ads slightly 
out of order.) No placement 
requests allowed. 

15. Ad proofs will be emailed 
to candidates as they become 
available following ad design and 
layout. Candidates are expect- 
ed confirm receipt and approve 
ad, or send back changes they 
need, within 24 hours of receipt. 
Candidates are expected to make 
other arrangements if email is not 
available. 

16. The Election Committee 
will be responsible for enforcing 
the Election Code pertaining to 
campaigning as it relates to the 
Communications Department. 

17. The Communications 


Department will not be held 
responsible for publishing or re- 
leasing campaign advertisements 
that may be in violation of the 
Election Code. 

18. Candidates and non-can- 
didate registrants are held solely 
responsible for abiding by the 
Election Code and all newspaper 
policies. 

19. Candidates and non-can- 
didate registrants are held solely 
responsible for any election cam- 
paign advertisement placed in 
the Win Awenen Nisitotung, and 
will not hold the newspaper staff 
or Communications Department 
team members liable for errors, 
omissions, or damages or fines as 
it pertains to the Election Code 
or newspaper policy described 
herein. 

20. The Communications De- 
partment will notify the Election 
Committee of any questionable 
campaign literature that is or may 
be in violation of the newspaper’s 
policies or violates the Election 
Code. It will be up to the Elec- 
tion Committee to inform the 
Communications Department to 
withdraw an advertisement that is 
in violation of the Election Code. 
The Communications Department 
is not an enforcement arm of the 
Election Committee and is not 
responsible for enforcing compli- 
ance with election laws. 

21 . Disclaimers will be placed 
on ads designed to run in styles 
contradictory to the normal de- 
sign and layout of the paper. 

22. We can take “head-shot” 
photos of candidates for the 
election profiles. Candidates 
must come to the Communica- 
tions office for the photo to be 
taken. Candidates have the right 
to provide their own photos, how- 
ever, the photo must be provided 
according to newspaper specifi- 
cations. (Size: At least a 2 inch 

x 2.5 inch photo in .jpeg, .tiff, 
or .pdf format at minimum 144 
DPI/resolution. If taking a digital 
photo, the quality should be set 
on at least “fine.”) 

23 . A campaign advertising 
log will be kept and updated after 
every issue. The updated list will 
be sent to the election commit- 
tee after the distribution date of 
every paper until the election 
concludes. Advertising receipts 
will be issued to each candidate at 
the time of payment. Copies of all 
the receipts will also be provided 
to the election committee after 
the release of each newspaper. 

The receipts will be detailed and 
indicate client name and contact 
information, date paid, amount 
paid, size of ad, and newspaper 
issue the ad was placed. The 
receipt should also indicate the 
method of payment and include 
the signature of who collected the 
payment. 

24. Candidates will be notified 
by email, phone or contacted 

by registered letter prior to the 
primary election profile edition to 
remind candidates to provide the 
newspaper with their 400-word 
candidate profiles by the news- 
paper deadline. Anyone missing 


the deadline will not have their 
profile published. 

25 . When proofing adver- 
tisements or corresponding with 
candidates, the Communications 
Department staff is advised 
against initiating communica- 
tions with candidates at work or 
during work time. Candidates 
are advised against using work 
fax machines, phones, or e-mail 
accounts to correspond with 
communications staff. Communi- 
cations initiated by the candidate 
(who is also a Sault Tribe em- 
ployee) at work through the use 
of work resources could consti- 
tute a violation of the Sault Tribe 
team member manual or tribal 
election code. However, the Com- 
munications Department reserves 
the right to contact candidates as 
absolutely necessary in order to 
perform communications staff 
responsibilities such as proofing, 
seeking payment, and obtaining 
proper approvals as it pertains to 
advertising submissions. Reli- 
able contact information should 
be provided to communication’s 
staff at the time of submission. 

26. The newspaper production 
schedule, which includes dead- 
lines and distribution dates, could 
be changed at a moment’s notice 
to coincide with significant elec- 
tion cycle events, deadlines, and 
activities. All efforts will be made 
to provide adequate notice in the 
event a newspaper production 
schedule change is warranted. 

ELECTION CODE 
STIPULATIONS 

27. Per the Election Code, 
“Express endorsements or express 
statements of opposition to a can- 
didate in unit reports or the Chair- 
person’s report distributed by 

the Tribe are prohibited. During 
election cycles, candidates’ unit 
reports distributed by the Tribe 
are limited to 500-words per 
report.” 

28. Per the Election Code, 

“The Tribe shall provide to each 
candidate, at no cost to the can- 
didate, the opportunity to submit 
a campaign statement or adver- 
tisement equivalent to one fourth 
(1/4) page column in the tribal 
newspaper for publication prior to 
date set for the primary election 
pursuant to Section 10.117. Each 
candidate’s campaign statements 
or advertisements pursuant to 
this section shall be solely for 
self-promotion purposes of the 
candidate and shall not address 
any other candidate.” 

After the Election Committee 
releases the official primary elec- 
tion candidate list, the Sault Tribe 
newspaper will provide free space 
for a 2 inch x 2.5 inch photograph 
and a 400-word primary election 
profile, which must be submitted 
to the newspaper by the deadline. 
If candidates do not provide the 
photograph and profile, their 
names will be listed in the candi- 
date list with reason for omission 
next to their name. The profile 
limit is 400 words according to 
the Microsoft Word, word count. 
Profiles longer than 400 words 
will be cut at the 400- word mark. 


If a candidate needs a photo- 
graph, they can make an appoint- 
ment to come to the newspaper 
office and have one taken. Order 
of profiles will be determined by 
unit and by alphabetical order 
according to last name. Paid 
advertisements are also available 
to candidates. 

29. Per the Election Code, 

“The Tribe shall provide to 
each candidate, at no cost to the 
candidate, the opportunity to 
submit a campaign statement or 
advertisement equivalent to a 
one half (1/2) page column in the 
tribal newspaper for publication 
prior to date set for the election 
pursuant to Section 10.105. Each 
candidate’s campaign statements 
or advertisements pursuant to 
this section shall be solely for 
self-promotion purposes of the 
candidate and shall not address 
any other candidate.” 

Primary winners will be the 
only candidates allowed to place 
ads in the newspaper after the 
primary. Candidates who did not 
win in the primary may run thank 
you ads, but not endorsements 
for other candidates, unless that 
candidate is a non-candidate reg- 
istrant. 

After the Election Committee 
releases the official general elec- 
tion candidate list, the Sault Tribe 
newspaper will provide V 2 page 
(40 column inches) advertisement 
space at no cost for those general 
election candidates. Paid upgrades 
up to one full page are available. 

30. Per the Election Code, “All 
campaign advertisement materials 
must have placed upon their face 
in a conspicuous manner the en- 
dorsement of the Candidate or the 
Non-Candidate Registrant respon- 
sible for the advertisement. Any 
campaign advertisement that en- 
dorses or opposes more than one 
Candidate must be endorsed by 
the Candidates or the Non-Can- 
didate Registrants responsible for 
the advertisement as well as by 
any other Candidates endorsed by 
the campaign advertisement. The 
endorsement shall specifically 
state: “[Candidate’s or Non-Can- 
didate Registrant’s name] endors- 
es this advertisement.” 

3 1 . Per the Election Code, 
“The Board of Directors shall 
cause to be posted at each Tribal 
Office an Election Announce- 
ment which shall give the date of 
election, the manner by which the 
Vote is to be taken, the officers 

to be elected, the procedures for 
the nomination of Candidates, the 
time limit for each stage of the 
election procedure and the voting 
information for the election. The 
Election Announcement shall 
be sent to all Adult Members (at 
least one Election Announcement 
per household) by means of letter, 
and shall also be publicized in the 
tribal newspaper, on the Tribe’s 
official website, and posted at all 
Tribal Offices on the last Friday 
in January in the year in which a 
general election occurs.” 

— Effective Jan. 23, 2008; 
updated April 2012; newspaper 
deadline updated Jan. 11,2016 
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Munising children's Christmas party fun for all 


Photos by Anita Nelson 



Heather Perry with her baby Eilyn, Owen Perry and Susie Steinhoff (L-R) relax after a Christmas lunch. 



Christmas revelers filled their plates with a great line up of foods. 



Ryder & Aubri Kroupa (L-R) with dad Johnny Kroupa. Munising Santa was Terry Beauchaine, Sr. 



Jayden Desarmo visits with Santa and helper Margie (right). 



Tribal Elders Susie Steinhoff and Kathy Syers (L-R) take a quick coffee 
break from volunteering for the party. 


Home • Auto • Life • Boat 
Motorcycle • RV • Motor Homes 
Business • Snowmobile 


HuStaii 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 



“We Cover Your Assets" 

906 - 253-1904 INSURANCE 

Bouschor & Sherman Email: bbousehor^nu slarinsuranoe.net 

wv/w.NuStar Insurance. net 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


www.royelectric.us 


2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Bus. (906) 632-8878 
Fax. (906) 632-4447 



MY LIFE IS MOBILE. 

SO IS MY CREDIT UNION. 

"I love my life. Always on the go. My life is mobile. And so is my credit union. With a 
mobile website that lets me pay bills, check my balance, even find the nearest ATM. 
All designed to fit my phone. My tablet. And my life." 


soo 

CO-OP 



CREDIT UNION 

Sault Ste. Marie • Brimley • Bay Mills 
Kinross • Cedarville • Paradise 


Visit our mobile site at rn.soocoop.com 


NCUA Insured 
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Sault Ste. Marie children's Christmas party 



Dakota Nolan, 17, Abigail Nolan, 2.5 years, and Kelly Nolan 


Lauren May Boulley, 4, hamming it up for the camera 


Barb Smuteck and Adriana with her letter to Santa, 



Danny Steinhart (left), Gina Cook, Armahn Payment (front), 
Jocelyn Payment and Aaron Payment. 



Bronx Gehrke, 3 yrs 



Chance Donald Leo McKerchie, 7, holding his and his 
cousin’s Christmas presents. 



Bella Rose Rahti, 4 months 



Sam Gardner, 2 months 



Paul Latreille Jr., 8 months, and mother Kimberly Latreille 



Mike Gordon and sons Luke, 8, Cole, 6, Zach 14 months, 
and his wife Erica. 


The Unit I Sault Ste. Marie children’s Christmas 
party was held Dec. 19 for children aged newborn to 12. 
Children enjoyed a visit with Santa, presents, pizza and 
snacks and games, including ice skating. 


Photos by Brenda Austin 



Emma Brochu, 3 



Joe Kelly and Joseph Kelly, 3 (almost 4!) 
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Marquette children's Christmas party a success 





Above left, one of Santa’s helpers shares some face time with him. Above right, a darling duo enjoy pizza as 
part of the festivities. 


O' 


Above left, a young lady enjoys a tasty slice of pizza as, left, another beams some happiness. 


Left, a pair of young ladies make their entrances. Right, a lad seems engrossed in the dialogue between the 
ventriloquist and her performance partner. Below left, another lad with Christmas treasures brought by 
special delivery. Below right, Santa in a quiet moment between visiting with children. 


Photos by Bobbi Arvon 

Joe Gray, Marquette Elder Subcommittee Chair expresses special 
thanks to Boyd and Linda Snyder, Glenda Gray, Mike Wachter, Jim 
Alderson and Paul Gerrish for helping and putting in long hours to 
make the Marquette Children’s Christmas party a big success. 



Above, children enjoy the talents of a ventriloquist and, below, visit with 
Santa Claus! 
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Newberry elders enjoy 
their Christmas gathering 



From left, Roberta Chippewa, Unit II Chairman Kim Eddy, Fannie Aslin and volunteer. 


Elder jobs available in Marquette & Sault 


The Sault Tribe Elder 
Employment Program is accept- 
ing applications for a part-time 
Community Health program 
clerk in Marquette. Applicants 
must be Sault Tribe members 
aged 60 or over and reside in 
the seven-county service area. 
Successful candidate must submit 
to a criminal background investi- 
gation and pass pre-employment 


drug testing. Computer knowl- 
edge preferred. 

The Sault Tribe Elder 
Employment Program is also 
accepting applications for a part- 
time office support position 
with Anishnabe Community 
and Family Services in Sault 
Ste. Marie. Applicants must 
be Sault Tribe members aged 
60 or over and reside in the 


seven-county service area. 
Successful candidates must have 
a basic knowledge of office 
equipment, be able to lift up to 20 
pounds, undergo a criminal back- 
ground investigation and pass 
pre-employment drug testing. 

Contact Brenda Cadreau at 
(906) 635-4767 for applications 
and details. Closing date for both 
positions is Feb. 2, 2016. 


Elder volunteers 
recognized 

John Causley Jr. was named Volunteer of the Year during the annu- 
al Christmas luncheon for Sault Tribe elders in Sault Ste. Marie on 
Dec. 8. Causley volunteers for numerous committees and is especially 
helpful with powwows in Hessel. Tribal Chairperson Aaron Payment 
presented him with his certificate of apprecriation. Other elder volun- 
teers recognized were Alice Huhtala, Bill Marsh and Shirley Braun. 

The elders turned the tables and recognized Muriel Evans, Mark 
Willis, Clyde Bonno, Sharon Ho vie, Emily Higbee, Karla McLeod 
and Wayne King for going above and beyond in their jobs when Elder 
Services was short on staff for eight months. 



John Causley Jr. presented his certificate by Tribal Chair Aaron Payment 


Santa visits Sault elders 



Santa came to see some Sault elders to hand out candy canes and 
spread some holiday cheer. 


Unit III elders bake sale 



Some of the elders of Unit III stand amid some of the 522 dozen cook- 
ies they made for their Dec. 12 bake sale. That’s 6,624 cookies. 
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ACFS Christmas 



: oster kids 


CHRISTMAS GIVING — The Sault Tribe Health Center staff puts up a mit- 
ten tree at Christmas every year to purchase gifts for children in foster 
care. Mittens are taken off the tree and gifts bought for the children. 
Anishnabek Community and Family Services thank the clinic staff for 
their generous donations. The gifts are greatly appreciated by the chil- 
dren and families. 



Mittens donated for 
foster care children 


Claire Dickens of Albuquerque, N.M., crocheted numerous hats, mittens, 
scarves and afghans for Sault Tribe’s foster children. She said the tribe 
has been so good to her, so she wanted to give back in a special way. 
The beautifully made and colorful outerwear will look great under any 
tree. Staff of the tribe’s health center received and delivered the items 
to Anishnabe Community and Family Services (ACFS) for distribution 
to foster children, with appreciation. “ACFS would like to express our 
heartfelt appreciation to Clair Dickens for the generous donation of 
beautiful handmade gifts of blankets, hats and scarves,” said ACFS 
Director Juanita Bye. “The crocheted items were made with a tremen- 
dous amount of love and will provide comfort and joy to our children in 
foster care during this holiday season.” 



Schultz's four generations 


FOUR GENERATIONS — Pictured left to right are baby, Daxon Williams, and mother, Shauna Williams, of 
Hastings, Mich.; grandmother, Stacy Morlock of Middleville, Mich., and great-grandmother, Esther Schultz, of 
Sugar Island. Daxon is Esther’s first great-grandchild and Shauna’s first. He was born June 27, 2015. 


McCall graduates magna cum laude 


Sault Tribe member Kyle 
McCall, 21, graduated magna 
cum laude from Concordia 
University Texas on Dec. 5, 

2015, gamering a Bachelor of 
Arts in psychology as a member 
of Psi Chi — the International 
Honor Society in Psychology and 
Gamma Beta Phi. 

McCall is a student affiliate 
of the American Psychological 
Association (APA), a stu- 
dent member of the American 
Psychology - Law Society, APA 
Society of Clinical Psychology, 
Texas Psychological Association 
and Capital Area Psychological 
Association. 

He plans to earn a doctorate in 
clinical psychology with a foren- 
sic concentration and pursue a 
degree in law enforcement. 
McCall interned with the Texas 


Juvenile Justice Department 
in the Chaplaincy Services 
Department and Research and 
Planning Department working 
with youth by providing religious 
services as a junior chaplain. 

As a research intern and 
research assistant he was the prin- 
ciple investigator in the evalua- 
tion of the Texas Juvenile Justice 
Department Mentor Program, 
which included compiling data, 
analyzing it, conducting a com- 
pressive literature review and 
collaborating with the rest of the 
research team to product the best 
evaluation possible. 

Throughout his undergraduate 
academic career, McCall was 
involved in cross-cultural mis- 
sions to Mexico, Guatemala and 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
He also participated in homeless 



ministry and volunteered as a 
service-learning leader with his 
university. He earned several 
specialized certifications from 
FEMA and the Red Cross. 


Perault brothers complete Army basic training together 


Sault Tribe members Travis 
Perault and Brandon Perault, 
sons of John Perault of Mackinac 
Island, completed Army Basic 
Combat Training together. 

They were home on leave 
for the holidays enjoying fami- 
ly time. They are both entering 
Advanced Individual Training 
at Fort Eustice, Va., where they 
will start their training as turbine 
engine technicians. 


From “ICWA,” page 1 

cases where any attorney argues 
ICWA does not apply or is uncon- 
stitutional, support media strate- 
gies and raise funds. 

According to material prepared 
for a presentation at the 17th 
annual Washington, D.C., Indian 
Law Conference by attorney 
Samuel F. Daughety, ICWA is 
“not intended to 

’oust the states of their traditional 
jurisdiction over Indian children 
falling within their geographic 
limits,” and mainly provides 
mechanisms for establishing min- 
imum federal standards and safe- 
guards in state courts. Further, 
several states have ICWA provi- 
sions incorporated into their laws. 

Daughety also noted the 
presence of “thousands of active 
ICWA cases in state courts across 
the country at any given time, 
including two in Michigan at this 
time. 



Tadgerson completes Marine basic 


Private Austin C. Tadgerson, 
19, of Negaunee, graduated 
from U.S. Marine Corps boot 
camp in San Diego on Nov. 20, 
2015. 

Tadgerson completed 13 
weeks of intensive basic training 
as one of 529 recruits in Hotel 
Company. While in recruit train- 
ing, Tadgerson achieved an expert 
rating on the fire range. 

Following 10 days home 
on leave, he reported to Camp 
Pendleton for one month of mili- 
tary combat training followed by 
military occupational specialty 
school. 
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Tribal members who have walked on . . . 


KENNETH P. BIRON 

Kenneth P. Biron of Sugar 
Island, Mich., passed away on 
Dec. 21, 2015. 

He was born 
in Garden 
River, Ontario. 

Ken was 
well known 
for his funny 
sense of humor 
and never end- 
ing jokes. He 
loved to travel, 
especially the powwow trail and 
out west with the love of his life, 
Sandi. He and Sandi owned the 
Islander House Cafe, Super Chief 
concessions and ran the Pullar 
concession stand for over 25 
years. 

Ken joined the U.S. Marine 
Corps and proudly served in 
Vietnam from June 1965 through 
June 1966. 

He is survived by four chil- 
dren, Anglea M. Ellis and her 
family of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
her husband Daniel, and children 
Jacob (Robin), Haran, Mary 
and Leona; Wendy R. Burris 
of Vicksburg, Mich., husband, 
Bobby, and children, Branden 
and Kenny (Erin); Robin C. 
Greymountain of Vicksburg, hus- 
band, Leland, and children NaMe, 
and Aanje; and Kipper Biron of 
Sugar Island, his wife, Kelly, and 
son, Cole. Brothers and sisters, 
Nancy Charlier, Steve Biron, 

Gene Biron, Bud Biron and Joe 
Biron also survive Ken. 

His wife, Sandra, and a broth- 
er, Richard Biron, preceded him 
in death. 

Funeral services took place 
on Dec. 23 at St. Isaac Jogues 
Catholic Church in Sault Ste. 
Marie, with burial in Willwalk 
Cemetery on Sugar Island. 

Family and friends gathered at 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building following the burial 
mass. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home handled funeral 
arrangements. Online condolenc- 
es may be left at www.clarkbai- 
leyne whouse .com . 

THERESA DOWNEY 

Theresa Savard Demmon 
Downey, 90 of St. Ignace, Mich., 
passed away on Nov. 14, 2015, at 
Christian Park Healthcare Center 
in Escanaba, Mich., following a 
lingering illness. 

She was born on April 24, 
1925, to William Charles and 
Agnes Marie (nee Raymond) 
Savard in St. Ignace. She married 
Leonard Demmon, who died in 
1976. She later married Wilbur 
Downey and he also preceded her 
in death. 

Theresa served as treasurer 
for the City of St. Ignace for 
several years and was employed 
as payroll clerk for LaSalle High 
School, retiring in 1977. She 
graduated from LaSalle High 
School. She was a member of St. 
Ignace United Methodist Church 
and an elder of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
She was the matriarch of the 
Demmon clan, family members 
said, and her house was where 
her family gathered for holidays 
and throughout the year. She lov- 
ingly prepared countless meals as 
cooking was one of her greatest 
passions. She could prepare, cook 
and bake anything. 


She also loved doing crafts and 
was quite talented. She busied 
herself with quilting (one for 
each child, grandchild and a 
few more), crocheting, knitting, 
sewing, oil painting, making soft 
dolls and pine needle baskets, 
always to give away. Most of 
these were done in the winter 
months, when she wasn’t travel- 
ing and enjoying warm winters 
on the beaches of the gulf, col- 
lecting seashells. 

In the spring, summer and 
fall, Theresa’s interests were her 
grandchildren, gardening, berry 
picking, canning, entertaining and 
feeding the birds and squirrels. 
Someone was always stopping in 
and she was happiest when she 
had company. Her best friend and 
brother, Bernard Savard, visited 
daily. When her parents and two 
sisters, Hazel and Evelyn, were 
alive, family members frequently 
visited and they loved to listen to 
the stories they told. Many card 
games were played at her table, 
always with coffee and home- 
made treats. 

She loved to teach and share 
her knowledge and she had strong 
moral values. All of her children 
love the outdoors, animals, gar- 
dening and cooking, as well as 
many of her grandchildren. She 
taught family members how to 
cook, bake, make jellies, can, 
play pool, garden, sew, play 
numerous card games, balance a 
checkbook, drive a stick shift and 
other life skills. 

She will be remembered, her 
family said, as a kind, caring, 
proud, giving and patient person. 
Her family meant the world to 
her. 

She is survived by four 
children and their families, 
Leonard and Kathryn Demmon 
of Minnesota, Ernest and Pam 
Demmon of Gladstone, Bill 
Demmon of Princeton and Kathy 
and Don Arp of Cedar Cove, 
Tenn.; three stepchildren and 
their families, Alan and Alice 
Demmon of Lansing, Beverly 
Haines of Potterville and Janet 
and Bill Lupowski of East 
Jordan; one brother and his fam- 
ily, Rodney and Kathleen Savard 
of Wells; 20 grandchildren, and 
many great-grandchildren and 
great-great-grandchildren . 

She was preceded in death by 
four sisters, two infants Viola 
and Mary Clara Savard, Evelyn 
Utter and Hazel McCall; and 
three brothers, Charles Savard, 
Ray Savard and Bernard “Archie” 
Savard. 

Visitation took place on 
Nov. 19 in St. Ignace at Dodson 
Funeral Home followed by 
graveside services at St. Ignatius 
Loyola Cemetery. 

Memorial contributions may 
be directed to St. Jude Children’s 
Research Hospital. 

LESLIE P. HILL SR. 

Leslie Paul Hill Sr., aged 77, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., died on 
Nov. 25, 2015, at War Memorial 
Hospital in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie. He 
was born on 
July 16, 1938, 
in DeTour, 

Mich., to 
George and 
Catherine 
Marion (nee 


Bell) Hill. 

Leslie grew up in DeTour. 
After high school graduation he 
entered the U.S. Navy where he 
served from 1956 to 1960 as a 
corpsman with the 1st MarDiv, 
FMF Marine Corps. He married 
Maryjo Anne Robertson at the 
Sacred Heart Catholic Church in 
DeTour on Nov. 14, 1959, and 
she joined him for the final ten 
months of his Navy service. They 
returned to DeTour where Leslie 
worked on the Drummond Island 
Ferry. 

In 1968, they moved to Sault 
Ste. Marie where Leslie worked 
for Soo Coin until he started 
working as a fireman with the 
City of Sault Ste. Marie. He 
retired as Captain in 1995 after 
26Vi years with the fire depart- 
ment. 

Leslie enjoyed hunting and 
woodworking. He made a stool 
for each of his grandchildren. As 
the children were growing up, the 
family enjoyed camping, espe- 
cially in the Copper Country and 
Porcupine Mountains in the west- 
ern Upper Peninsula. The family 
also enjoyed many visits with 
relatives on Drummond Island. 

In more recent years, Leslie and 
Jo traveled each Thanksgiving 
to their daughter Traci’s home at 
the time, in Arkansas, Alabama, 
Ohio and California. Leslie was 
a military aviation enthusiast. 

He watched aviation programs 
on television and attended Blue 
Angels airshows whenever he 
could. He enjoyed local sporting 
events in which his children and 
grandchildren participated. When 
his health prevented him from 
attending, Jo came home with 
detailed reports of the games for 
him. Leslie also enjoyed watching 
sports on television, especially 
NASCAR, but also college bas- 
ketball, Tiger baseball and foot- 
ball. 

Leslie is survived by his 
wife, Jo; daughters, Teri (Kevin) 
McElroy of Roscommon, Mich., 
Carmen (Dennis) Wagner of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Darlene (Paul) Killips 
of Sault Ste. Marie, and Traci 
(Fritz) Alexander of Sault Ste. 
Marie; son, Leslie P. (Joy) Hill 
Jr.; grandchildren, Brynne (Sean) 
Dotson, Courtney McElroy, 
Jonelle (Mark) Wakeman, Shauna 
McElroy, Kenny (Jenny) Wagner, 
Krystle Haynes, Kyle (Bonnie) 
Wagner, Kody Wagner, Brian 
Killips, Kevin Killips, Jenna 
Killips, Lindsey (fiance, Eric 
MacDonald) Hill, Ryan Hill, 
Brittany Alexander and Randy 
Alexander; great-grandchildren, 
Gavin, Dalton, Madalynne, 
Marlee, Landon, Lucas, Sylvia, 
Kevin, Olivia, Bella, Piper, Wren, 
Logan and Addison; brother, 
George Hill of Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich.; sister, Judy (Dallas) 
Chinavare of Essexville, Mich.; 
brother-in-law, Frank Bailey Sr. 
of Drummond Island; and sister- 
in-law, Betty Rutiger of Hessel, 
Mich. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents; granddaughter, Lynne 
Marie Wagner; and sisters-in-law, 
Maxine Bailey and Bonnie Davis. 

Visitation and services took 
place on Nov. 30, at R. Galer 
Funeral Home in Pickford, Mich. 
Burial will be in Maple Grove 
Cemetery in DeTour Township. 

Condolences may be sent to 
the family at www.rgalerfuneral- 


home.com. 

GLADYCE A. 

NAHBENAYASH 

Gladyce A. Nahbenayash 
(Iikwewiidoog), 75, of Duluth, 
passed away on Dec 29, 2015. 

She was born March 14, 1940 
in Hayward Wise., at the Indian 
Hospital to the late John and 
Hatti Thomas. 

She was a member of the Sault 
Saint Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. She graduated from 
Northland College and the 
University of Wisconsin with 
a master’s degree. She taught 
American Indian studies for over 
35 years at Mount Scenario and 
the University of Wisconsin- 
Superior where she retired. 

She is preceded in death by 
her siblings, Donald Thomas, 
Robert Thomas, Jewell Knopp, 
Roger Thomas and Mary 
Anderson. 

She is survived by her broth- 
er, John Thomas from Ashland, 
and her three daughters, Pamela 
(Patrick) Zwiefelhofer, Jennifer 
(Daren) Berube and Melissa 
(Francis) De-Verney; six grand- 
children, Alicia Stiehl, Ashley 
(Brandon) Michal, Jacob 
Zwiefelhofer, Alyssa Berube, 
Mason Berube and Madalin 
Berube; and two great-grandchil- 
dren, Hadley and Grayson Stiehl. 

She was a published poet and 
was very involved with American 
Indian ceremonies. 

A celebration of her life took 
place on Jan. 9 at the Cremation 
Society of Minnesota in Duluth. 

WILLIAM H. THORNE 

William Henry “Bill” Thorne, 
84, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich., passed 
away on Dec. 

14, 2015, at 
War Memorial 
Hospital. Bill 
was born on 
Feb. 4, 1932, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie to the 
late Edward and Henrietta (nee 
Thompson) Thome. 

He graduated from Sault Area 
High School with the class of 
1950. Later, he continued his 
education, receiving a bachelor’s 
degree from Lake Superior State 
University in 1996. 

Bill was best known as a 
radio broadcaster. He worked 
in radio over 68 years and met 
many famous people including 
Johnny Cash, Elvis Presley, 

Patsy Cline, President Richard 
Nixon and many more. Bill was 
also given many awards over 
the years, some of which were 
from the American Broadcasting 
Association, Mr. Deejay USA 
in Nashville, Tenn., on July 26, 
1959, at the Grand Ole Opry, and 
the Lighthouse 2002 award from 
LSSU in recognition of past and 
continued support for the univer- 
sity. Bill had one of the longest 
running radio programs in “Hymn 
Time,” airing from 1957 until his 
death. 

Bill enjoyed going to local 
hockey games and following the 
Red Wings. He loved listening to 
his brother-in-law, Bill Crawford, 
as the “Voice of the Lakers.” 

He was a member of the 
Bay Mills Indian Community, 
Salvation Army, and a past mem- 


ber of both the Rotary Club and 
the Elks Club. 

Bill is survived by his wife, 
Constance (nee Crawford) 

Thorne, whom he married on Feb. 
17, 1968, at First Baptist Church 
in Sault Ste. Marie; four sons, 
Daniel (Kris) Thorne, Edward 
(Mike Wendlowsky) Thorne 
and John (Marcey) Thorne all 
of Sault Ste. Marie, and Steve 
Hollingsworth of Tucson, Ariz.; 
four grandchildren, Julie (Wally) 
Bazinau, Rebecca (Jordan) Veit, 
Chelsey Thorne and Harrison 
Thorne; five great grandchildren, 
Taylor Pitko and Grace, Eden, 
Elijah and Josie Veit; and several 
nieces. 

Bill was preceded in death by 
his parents and his sister, Shirley 
(Charlie) Williams. 

Visitation and funeral services 
took place on Dec. 16 and 17 
at C.S. Mulder Funeral Home 
with Pastor Rod Case officiating. 
Entombment will be at Oaklawn 
Chapel Gardens. 

Memorials may be left to the 
War Memorial Hospital Cancer 
Care Center in Bill’s name. 
Editor’s note: Bill was one 
of our own, working in the 
Communications Department as 
an ad rep and community ambas- 
sador for many years. He will be 
missed. 

MANDI J. WILLIS 

Mandi Jo Willis, 17, entered 
into heaven on Dec. 16, 2015, at 
her home with family and friends 
by her side. 

Mandi was 
a student at 
Sault Area 
High School. 

She enjoyed 
going to 
school very 
much. Mandi 
was always 
smiling and 
happy. She 
enjoyed camping with her Nana 
and Papa T and riding her golf 
cart. She also enjoyed watching 
Barney, Dora and SpongeBob, 
painting, coloring, playing with 
her dolls, shopping and building 
with her blocks. Mandi loved 
interacting during family activi- 
ties and spending time with her 
mom and dad. Mandi also had 
a very special relationship with 
her nana. They built a bond that 
could never be broken. To know 
her was to love her. She put a 
smile on everyone’s face. 

Surviving are her mother, 
Wendy (Scott) Germain of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich.; father, Edward 
(Crystal) Willis Jr. of Sault Ste. 
Marie; brothers, Jimmie (Angela) 
Germain of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Edward Willis III of Brimley, 
Mich.; Thomas (Karen) Germain 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
Timothy Willis of Minot, N.D.; 
sisters, Desiree (Boyd) Germain 
of Kinross, Mich., Janelle Willis 
and Jill Willis of Sault Ste. Marie; 
grandparents, Suzy and Terry 
Niemi (Nana and Papa T) of 
Barbeau, Mich., Beatrice (Don) 
Willis of Hessel, Mich., Sherla 
Moore of Zephyr Hills, Fla., and 
Uncle Deets. Also surviving are 
cousins, Michael Germain Jr. of 
Minot, N.D., Khailah B adder of 
Farwell, Mich., Dominic Germain 
of Kincheloe and Dillan Luepnitz 
of Kincheloe. 

See “Walking On ” page 17 
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Welker appointed to Truth Initiative fellowship 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Community 
Health Educator Colin Welker is 
working to help create the first 
generation of tobacco-free youth 
and was appointed last August as 
one of 30 activism fellows by the 
Truth Initiative out of more than 
700 applicants, ranging in age 
from 18 to 24. 

Welker works with the Sault 
Tribe Nicotine Dependence 
Program and provides one-on- 
one commercial tobacco cessa- 
tion counseling. He is passionate 
about youth tobacco prevention 
and applied for the fellowship 
as another opportunity to create 
positive change in the region. 

Community Health Project 
Coordinator Joanne Umbrasas, 
said, “It’s a huge honor for him 
to be chosen out of over 700 
applicants across the nation and 
to be one of 30.” 

The Truth Initiative, formerly 
the American Legacy Foundation, 
is the largest non-profit organi- 
zation in the U.S. dedicated to 
teen smoking prevention. Fellows 



have opportunities to learn from 
nationally renowned public 
health experts and network with 
other young adults from around 
the nation. A Truth Initiative 
motto is, “We speak, seek and 
spread the truth about tobacco 
through education, tobacco-con- 
trol research and policy studies, 
and community activism and 
engagement.” 

The organization is based in 
D.C. and came about from the 
master settlement agreement 


with the big tobacco companies. 
According to the Truth Initiative 
website, they have helped bring 
teen cigarette use down from 23 
percent in 2000 to 8 percent in 
2014. Welker says the organiza- 
tion targets commercial tobacco 
use in creative ways and now 
they are reaching out to the 
tribes. 

Welker said Fellows are 
required to lead a local impact 
project in their community that 
highlights their tobacco control 
efforts. His goal is to create a 
youth tobacco taskforce that will 
work to influence policy change 
regarding commercial tobacco 
use. “The taskforce will work to 
implement policy change regard- 
ing commercial tobacco use. 
Tribal youth will learn skills that 
they will need which will allow 
them to advocate not only in their 
communities, but also to tribal 
leaders. We will work together 
to create the next generation of 
tobacco free youth,” Welker said. 

Welker would like to engage 
about 12 middle and high school 


youth from the tribe’s seven 
county service area to become 
actively involved on the task- 
force. “I want to see where they 
want to take it since they are so 
creative,” he said. 

Welker said he would be 
sharing his project with Truth 
Initiative staff on a national level. 
Although most of the 30 fellows 
are doing individual projects, 
Welker, the chairperson of the 
youth tobacco taskforce, said he 
wants to engage other tribal youth 
and get them involved in their 
communities. “We are looking at 
doing fun, creative, interactive 
projects such as digital stories 
and videos. We are looking at 
a commitment through June to 
Truth Initiative, but it is my hope 
the taskforce will be sustainable 
beyond that timeframe,” he said. 

An added bonus he said is 
that the Community Health 
Department has a Center for 
Disease Control Partnerships 
to Improve Community Health 
(PICH) grant that also targets 
youth tobacco prevention with a 


goal of decreasing the number of 
tribal youth under the age of 18 
with access to tobacco products, 
including e-cigarettes and dissolv- 
able tobacco products. “Through 
PICH we have the ability to sup- 
port the Youth Tobacco Taskforce 
and have the ability to help with 
transportation. We need youth 
who are interested in participating 
and who will email or call us to 
register for this group,” he said. 

Umbrasas said, “These young 
people involved at the local level 
could get national recognition, 
this is a great opportunity that 
would look extremely well on 
applications for universities.” 

Welker said, “I am excited 
about being recognized at the 
national level, but more than that, 
it’s exciting to be able to bring it 
back to our community and to be 
a part of the Truth Initiative that 
is working to improve the health 
of our youth.” 

For questions, or to register to 
be a member of the Sault Tribe 
Youth Tobacco Taskforce, call 
Colin Welker at 635-8844. 


Feds release new nutritional dietary guidelines 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Sylvia M. Burwell and 
Secretary of Agriculture Tom 
Vilsack recently released updated 
nutritional guidelines that encour- 
age Americans to adopt a series 
of science-based recommenda- 
tions to improve how they eat to 
reduce obesity and prevent chron- 
ic diseases like Type 2 diabetes, 
hypertension, and heart disease. 

The 2015-20 Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans is the 
nation’s trusted resource for evi- 
dence-based nutrition recommen- 
dations and serves to provide the 
general public, as well as policy 
makers and health professionals 
with the information they need 
to help the public make informed 
choices about their diets at home, 
school, work and in their commu- 
nities. 

“Protecting the health of 
the American public includes 
empowering them with the tools 
they need to make healthful 
choices in their daily lives,” said 
Secretary Burwell. “By focusing 
on small shifts in what we eat and 
drink, eating healthfully becomes 
more manageable. The dietary 
guidelines provide science-based 


recommendations on food and 
nutrition so people can make 
decisions that may help keep their 
weight under control and prevent 
chronic conditions, like Type 2 
diabetes, hypertension, and heart 
disease.” 

The newly released eighth 
edition of the guidelines reflects 
advancements in scientific under- 
standing about healthful eating 
choices and health outcomes over 
a lifetime. This edition recognizes 
the importance of focusing not 
on individual nutrients or foods 
in isolation, but on the variety 
of what people eat and drink 
— healthful eating patterns as a 
whole — to bring about lasting 
improvements in individual and 
population health. 

“The Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans is one of many 
important tools that help to sup- 
port a healthier next generation 
of Americans,” said Secretary 
Vilsack. “The latest edition of 
the guidelines provides individ- 
uals with the flexibility to make 
healthful food choices that are 
right for them and their families 
and take advantage of the diversi- 
ty of products available, thanks to 
America’s farmers and ranchers.” 


The specific recommendations 
fit into five overarching guide- 
lines in the new edition: 

• Follow a healthful eating 
pattern across the lifespan. Eating 
patterns are the combination of 
foods and drinks that a person 
eats over time. 

• Focus on variety, nutri- 
ent-dense foods and amount. 

Limit calories from added sug- 
ars and saturated fats, and reduce 
sodium intake. 

• Shift to more healthful food 
and beverage choices. 

• Support healthful eating pat- 
terns for all. 

Healthful eating patterns 
include a variety of nutritious 
foods like vegetables, fruits, 
grains, low-fat and fat- free dairy, 
lean meats and other protein 
foods and oils, while limiting sat- 
urated fats, trans fats, added sug- 
ars and sodium. A healthful eating 
pattern is adaptable to a person’s 
taste preferences, traditions, cul- 
ture and budget. 

Importantly, the guidelines 
suggest Americans should con- 
sume: 

• A variety of vegetables, 
including dark green, red and 
orange, legumes (beans and 


peas), starchy and other vegeta- 
bles. 

• Fruits, especially whole 
fruits. 

• Grains, at least half of which 
are whole grains. 

• Fat-free or low-fat dairy, 
including milk, yogurt, cheese or 
fortified soy beverages. 

• A variety of protein foods, 
including seafood, lean meats and 
poultry, eggs, legumes (beans and 
peas), soy products, and nuts and 
seeds. 

• Oils, including those from 
plants: canola, corn, olive, pea- 
nut, safflower, soybean and 
sunflower. Oils also are naturally 
present in nuts, seeds, seafood, 
olives and avocados. 

Further, Americans should be 
encouraged to consume: 

• Less than 10 percent of cal- 
ories per day from added sugars. 
ChooseMyPlate.gov provides 
more information about added 
sugars, which are sugars and 
syrups added to foods or bever- 
ages when they are processed or 
prepared. This does not include 
naturally occurring sugars such 
as those consumed as part of milk 
and fruits. 

• Less than 10 percent of cal- 


ories per day from saturated fats. 
The Nutrition Facts label can 
be used to check for saturated 
fats. Foods high in saturated fat 
include butter, whole milk, meats 
not labeled as lean, and tropical 
oils such as coconut and palm oil. 

• Less than 2,300 milligrams 
(mg) per day of sodium for 
people over the age of 14 years 
and less for those younger. The 
Nutrition Facts label is a helpful 
tool to check for sodium, espe- 
cially in processed foods like 
pizza, pasta dishes, sauces and 
soups. 

Based on a review of current 
scientific evidence on nutrition, 
the 2015 edition includes updated 
guidance on topics such as added 
sugars, sodium, and cholesterol 
and new information on caf- 
feine. 

For example, the 2015-20 
Dietary Guidelines is the first 
edition to recommend a quanti- 
tative limit to consume less than 
10 percent of calories from added 
sugars. 

The 2015-2020 Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans is 
available at dietaryguidelines.gov. 


Tribal members “ Walk On," continued from page 16 


She was preceded in death by 
great-grandparents, Hoppy and 
Eleanor Germain and Edward 
Willis; uncles, Weegie Mongene, 
Jackie Germain, Richard Germain 
and Larry McKechnie; grand- 
father, Danny Bradley; and 
cousins, Jimmie Lee Germain, 
Jackie Bennett, Wally Bosley and 
Francis McKechnie. 

Mandi had a very special 
relationship with her aunts Patti 
Bosley, Sharon Oliver, Linda 
Germain, Janet Germain, Sandy 
Graham and Theresa Germain 
and her Uncle Deets. 

We would like to thank all 
who were there throughout this 
trying time for bringing food, 
cleaning and just being there. A 
special thanks to Amanda Tobias, 
Theresa Germain and Linda 
Germain and Jimmie Germain. 


Visitation and Mass of 
Christian Burial took place on 
Dec. 21 at the Niigaanaagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building in Sault Ste. 
Marie with Brother John Hascall 
officiating. Burial will be in 
Holy Family Donaldson Catholic 
Cemetery. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home assisted the fam- 
ily with arrangements. Online 
condolences may be left at www. 
clarkbaileyne whouse .com . 

JAMES L. DAKE 

Longtime Newberry resident, 
James L. Dake, 94, walked on 
Jan. 11, 2016, surrounded by his 
loving family. 

Born on Sept. 10, 1921, in 
Boyne City, son of the late Neal 
and Rose (nee LaB lance) Dake, 
James was a 1939 graduate of 


Newberry 
High School 
and later he 
received his 
Bachelor 
of Science 
degree from 
Northern 
Michigan 
College of 
Education in Marquette. He was 
a veteran of World War II serving 
in the United States Army and 
recipient of the Purple Heart. 

James was formerly employed 
at the Newberry Regional 
Mental Health Center for 16 
years and, in 1966, continued 
employment at Tahquamenon 
Area Schools teaching biology 
for 21 years until his retirement 
in 1987. James was a member of 
St. Gregory’s Catholic Church, 


Knights of Columbus Council 
2929, American Legion Post 74, 
the Disabled American Veterans 
and the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. His hobbies 
included playing the violin and 
gardening. 

In addition to his parents, 
James is preceded in death by 
his first wife, Florence G. Dake, 
second wife, Pauline E. Dwyer 
Dake; siblings, Neal J. Dake, 
Paul E. Dake and Norma J. 
Mattson; and grandson Kevin 
Dake Yoder. 

Survivors include his chil- 
dren Meryl (Louis) Hankey 
of Alanson, Diane (Danny) 
Granquist of Iron Mountain, 
Janet (Gary) Yoder of Crivitz, 
Wis., Barbara (Gary) Stewart of 
Clarkston, Bruce (Lynn) Dake 


of Newberry, Joseph (Augusta) 
Dake of Kincheloe and David 
(Lisa) Dake of Newberry; several 
grandchildren, great-grandchil- 
dren, nieces and nephews; sister, 
Rosann Brown of Newberry; 
step-daughter, Peggy (Roger) 
Schmitz of Fort Myers, Fla.; and 
step-sons Jim (Marla) Dwyer 
of Sault Ste. Marie and Larry 
Dwyer of Ann Arbor. 

A gathering of family and 
friends took place on Jan. 16, 
2016, at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Newberry. 

Memorials may be directed 
to the Tahquamenon Education 
Foundation, PO Box 482, 
Newberry, MI 49868 in his mem- 
ory. 

Condolences expressed at 
w w w.beaulieufuneralhome .com . 
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Wesoloski working with smoking cessation program 


Sault Tribe Community Health 
educator David Wesoloski works 
with the Nicotine Dependence 
Program in Manistique and 
Munising. Hired Dec. 1, he also 
works on tobacco policy with 
local governments. 

“Everyone has been very 
friendly, welcoming and knowl- 
edgeable the past month,” 
Wesoloski said. “Any question 
that I have, they are able to 
answer it completely.” 

His job primarily entails work- 
ing one-on-one with clients wish- 
ing to quit smoking (or smoke- 
less) tobacco. And, he really likes 
his work. Wesoloski, 31, wants 
to make a difference in terms of 
tobacco policy, and he wants to 



keep helping people with smok- 
ing cessation and be able to pro- 
vide the information they need. 


Working with clients, 
Wesoloski gets them to talk 
about why they want to quit, 
what their motivations are, then 
sets up a tobacco cessation med- 
ication plan for them, generally 
for three months. For another 
three months, he continues to 
provide counseling to help keep 
them quit. At the end of the pro- 
gram, they receive a certificate 
of achievement and the option 
to share their story in the Win 
Awenen Nisitotung newspaper. 

Although the incidence of 
smoking has decreased national- 
ly, said Wesoloski, it’s higher in 
Michigan, especially rural areas. 
Wesoloski said it’s a complex 
issue with many factors. There 


has been considerable community 
progress with tobacco policy in 
the Sault Ste. Marie area that he 
wants to bring to the west end of 
the tribe’s service area. 

“The Sault Tribe is doing a 
lot and not just in the Sault, but 
all over the seven-county service 
area,” Wesoloski said. “I am hon- 
ored to be among such people. 

My goal is to learn from them 
and further their goals to improve 
health over on the west end, espe- 
cially in Manistique.” 

Originally from the Chicago 
suburbs, Wesoloski attended 
Northern Michigan University, so 
he is used to the Upper Peninsula 
winters. He likes hiking, down- 
hill skiing, biking and cooking. 


Wesoloski didn’t go right into 
the health field at NMU — his 
first degree was in Computer 
Information Systems. It was a 
popular degree with jobs that pay 
well. However, he realized that 
computers were more of a hobby 
and not where he wanted to focus 
his life. Then he discovered the 
health field, an area that he is 
truly passionate about. He went 
back to NMU and graduated with 
honors in Community Health 
Education, achieved the Certified 
Health Education Specialist cre- 
dential, and successfully complet- 
ed an internship. 

To reach David Wesoloski, call 
(906) 341-8469, or email him at 
dwesoloski @ saulttribe .net . 


The Densmore legacy: Indian Country music from days of yore 


By Rick Smith 

According to the Smithsonian 
Institution, Frances Densmore 
was bom in 1867 and grew up 
in a Minnesota farming settle- 
ment named after Sioux Chief 
Red Wing on the banks of the 
Mississippi River. At the time, 
Red Wing stood between the terri- 
torial fringes of the Sioux Nation 
to the west and the Chippewa 
Nation to the east. The faint pulse 
of Sioux drums and chanting in 
the vicinity of her home often 
lulled Densmore to sleep at night. 

She carried an appreciation for 
the music of American Indians 
when she went to study music at 
Oberlin College in Ohio for three 
years, which led to her work as 
a music teacher for American 
Indians across the country. In 


the course of teaching Indians, 
she also learned, transcribed and 
recorded their music and doc- 
umented how they used music 
in their cultures. Along the way, 
in 1904, she encountered then 
75 -year-old Geronimo at a fair 
in St Louis, Mo., and stood close 
behind him to capture notation of 
a melody he hummed. 

She did this work at a time 
when the United States and a 
few organized religions pushed 
policies to assimilate American 
Indians into European- American 
culture. She feared the disappear- 
ance of American Indian music 
along with the disappearance of 
their customs. 

“There is danger that the 
future will form its opinions of 
Indians from the sentimental 


January’s moon 

The Anishinabeg tradition- 
al calendar has 13 months, or 
moons. Each month is named for 
something of significance during 
that time frame, so it makes 
sense that month names are 
regional. 

In this region, January is 
known as Big Spirit Moon, Chi 
Manidoo Giizis, and might have 
variations such as Spirit Moon or 
Big Moon. January is also known 
as Start of Winter Moon, Maajii 
bibooni giizis, and New Winter 
Moon, Oshki bibooni giizis. In 
some more distant regions, it is 
called Wolf Moon or Cold Moon. 

In January, people were at 
home together much of the time 
in past generations. It is in win- 
ter that legends and stories are 
passed down for entertainment 


has many names 

and teaching. Not so long ago, 
people spent winters making and 
repairing things, and depending 
on ice fishing for fresh food. 

When nights are long, people 
see a lot of the moon. December 
is often called Little Spirit Moon. 
Some people think this is because 
December was considered a leap 
month in the old calendar. 

Winter and the north and 
nighttime are all associated with 
the color white and with elders. 

It is the mental and intellectual 
part of our health, and sweetgrass 
is the scared medicine associated 
with this part of the medicine 
wheel. 

January is a time of personal 
freedom and self-determination, 
action, anger, morals, decision 
and wisdom. 


Eleventh annual trappers workshop 


HERMANSVILLE, Mich. 

- On Feb. 6, District 3 of the 
U.R Trappers Association is 
hosting its 11th Midwinter 
Trappers Workshop for young- 
sters and adults interested in 
learning more about trapping. 
Doors at the Community Center 
in Hermansville will open at 
8 a.m. Central Time and the 
volunteers will be doing every- 
thing they can to make this a 
fun-filled, learning opportunity 
for all. 

Two trapping supply dealers 
and a fur-buyer will be on hand, 
so attendees can get needed 
supplies and sell fur. Youngsters 
will receive a free weasel box 
and trap and will be in a draw- 
ing to win other free trapping 



supplies. Experts will also be 
teaching kids and adults how 
to trap weasels, mink, muskrats 
and raccoons and how to prop- 
erly prepare them for market. 

The workshop is open to the 
public for both adults and kids 
and admission is free. Lunch 
and refreshments will be avail- 
able for purchase throughout 
the day. 

For further information or 
directions call Mike Lewis at 
(906) 774-3592 or visit www. 
uptrappers.com. 




i" courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution 

Above left, Frances Densmore in later years. Right, in earlrier years 
with an Indian rattle and a drum. 


movies and the theater music 
when the Indian is seen through 
the bushes,” the Smithsonian 
quotes Densmore. “Neither the 
‘love lyric’ nor theater tom-tom 
music are genuinely Indian, in the 
best sense.” 

Densmore found difficulty in 
trying to find proper homes for 
the preservation of her grow- 
ing collection of recordings 
and transcripts. Most academic 
institutions and museums took 
interest in her artifacts, such as 
Indian musical instruments, but 
none showed interest in the music 
itself. 

The Smithsonian quotes her 
again, “I can never understand 


why material objects are regarded 
so very seriously while Indian 
music — the highest type of 
culture — has had to struggle so 
hard for more than an indulgent 
recognition. Expeditions are 
financed, apparently with ease, 
to dig up ground on the chance 
that something significant may 
be unearthed, but it is very much 
otherwise with my work.” 

Then the Smithsonian 
Institution Bureau of American 
Ethnology stepped in to take 
advantage of a relationship 
already formed with Densmore. 
She began working for the insti- 
tution to collect, preserve and 
publish findings regarding the 


music of American Indians for the 
Smithsonian. Her first recording 
for the institution, a Chippewa 
man named Chi Mukwa. 

At the conclusion of her career 
at age 87 , Densmore collected 
more than 2,500 Indian songs on 
wax cylinders and other media, 
which have since been transferred 
to more modern technology. 

The Smithsonian indicates 
Densmore believed Indian music 
would be a good antidote to 
stereotypes and misconceptions 
by the broader American public. 
This idea is reflected in her proj- 
ects for children, the Smithsonian 
quotes Densmore as having 
said, “I am deeply impressed 
by the incorrect information 
about Indians which is used in 
schools.” She also suggested it 
may be worthwhile to experiment 
with other possible applications 
for adaptations of Indian music, 
such as use in mental health 
treatment. 

Albums of American Indian 
songs originally recorded by 
Densmore, including albums 
of Chippewa music, are sold 
online through the Smithsonian 
Institution at www.folkways. 
si .edu/search/?query = 
frances+densmore . 

More about Densmore and her 
work can be found by search- 
ing online through the Library 
of Congress American Folklife 
Center archives at www.loc.gov/ 
folklife. 


Sault's Tribal Health Center donates a 
cornucopia of Christmas cheer 



This year the Sault Health Center Dress Down Fund collected enough money for 32 Christmas baskets with 
EACH basket receiving ALL of the above items for a veritable holiday feast, about $114 each. 
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Aaron A. Payment 

Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All 
Members Everywhere 

Ahneen, Boozo, Negee: 

Under the direction of 
the Board (without voiced 
opposition from even one 
member of the Board) in 
December, I exercised the 
option to purchase land in 
to add our Huron Township 
down state casino expansion 
project to our Gaming Ex- 
pansion efforts. The terms 
and conditions are the same 
as that of the Lansing pro- 
ject as it was authorized by 
Tribal voters via the 2012 
Tribal Referendum along 
with the Lansing Project. 

In this report, I will 
explain the basis for what 
we call our “Mandatory 
Trust” projects, as well as, 
the economics which led us 
to need to expand to more 
lucrative markets. While 
some find this project con- 
troversial, it was after all 
approved by the voters of 
the Tribe via Referendum. 
If we are ever to be able to 
more fully meet the needs of 
our Members in the service 
area and begin to provide 
services outside of the UP, 
we revenues at multiples of 
our current revenues. 

I will try to clarify 
how these projects impact 
our Land Claims Fund, 
Elder Dividend program and 
how the return on the invest- 
ment (ROI) will be to in- 
crease our Elder Checks; 
replenish our other “self- 
sufficiency” programs 
(Funeral Assistance, Elder 
Employment, Elder Durable 
Medical Goods); and create 
college scholarships that are 
not only sustainable ~ but 
grow to provide multiples of 
what we currently do for our 
higher education, vocational 
technical students, and job 
training no matter what age. 

2016 ELDER CHECKS 

By the time this paper 
reaches you, the Elder 
checks will have been re- 
ceived in the amount of ap- 
proximately what it was last 
year at $552. I am not satis- 
fied with the amount as it is 
far off of the $1,600 checks 


MANDATORY TRUST EXPLAINED: 


ptopx^etl & *7 earn plan fo *)*tcnea&e Stele* @/iec&& 


prior to 2008. It is, howev- 
er, equal to the full amount 
of the interest divided by the 
total number of Elders in 
our Tribe. This simple 
equation below shows how 
the amount was derived; 

$2,878,863 Interest 

5,220 Elders 

Pursuant to the origi- 
nal resolution and subse- 
quent resolution in 2012 
(2012-250) the Board au- 
thorized and directed that 
$1,833,100 of the interest 
earned in 2015 be spent to 
purchase the land in Huron 
Township. As obligated in 
the resolution passed in 
2012 (prior to me returning 
to office later that year) the 
developers reimbursed the 
full amount of the purchase. 

Each year, the Elders 
have received 100% of the 
Interest. In 2000 and 2003, 
Director Cathy Abramson 
and I teamed up to increase 
the amounts to $1,000 and 
$1,600 (respectively) and in 
2008 which required a sup- 
plement that was taxable. 
After I left office, the Board 
voted to limit the dividend 
to the interest earned. 
Nonetheless, Elders re- 
ceived 100% of the interest 
earned. In 2016, the Elders 
will receive an amount equal 
to the interest earned divid- 
ed by all our Elders. 

CHRONOLOGY OF 
MANDATORY TRUST 
ISSUE 

I will try to be as suc- 
cinct as possible in this ex- 
planation. It is very im- 
portant that our Members 
understand what is rightfully 
ours and the rights we re- 
tained though the 1836 trea- 
ty, specific provisions relat- 
ed to the fund, and the 1997 
Land Claims Settlement 
Act. Once you understand 
the origins here, I urge you 



to help us advocate that the 
federal government honor 
this treaty and the 1997 law 
which released these funds. 

Our ancestors (in many 
cases just few generations 
ago) signed a treaty in 1836 


that allowed Michigan to 
move from territory status to 
statehood in 1837. Without 
a continuous land mass and 
an economy, Michigan 
would not have become a 
state. Like most treaties, the 
1836 Treaty also known as 
the “Treaty of Washington” 
and the “Chippewa Ottawa 
Treaty” ceded nearly 14 mil- 
lion acres of land to the fed- 
eral government which was 
then permitted to be settled 
by the territorial residents. 

Our treaty provided 
generally for, “health, edu- 
cation and social welfare” 
into perpetuity (forever). It 
also included an amount per 
Indian to our ancestors who 
are now the Sault Tribe, Bay 
Mills, Grand Traverse, Little 
Traverse and Little River 
Bands. These amounts were 
not fully paid and are the 
basis of the Land Claims 
Settlement. These bands 
were left without any 
acknowledgement of exist- 
ence by the federal govern- 
ment let alone the huge fi- 
nancial liability the Federal 
government simply ignored. 
In 1934, the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act (IRA) was 
passed which included pro- 
visions for bands to receive 
recognition as tribes and re- 
ceive some level of federal 
funding. The 1934 IRA also 
included provisions for re- 
acquiring land and the feder- 
al government holding these 
lands in “Trust” for the ben- 
efit of American Indians. 



CHIEF MARSHALL 

In 1938, Chief Isaac 
Marshall and his wife 
Lavina (Boulley) petitioned 
the federal government to 
recognize the Sugar Island 
and Garden River Bands. 
While they did not succeed, 
their nephew Edward “Pie” 
Pine and the Sugar Island 
Band continued their efforts 
and in the 1950s incorpo- 
rated as the “Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie Tribe of Chippewa Indi- 
ans and their Heirs”. This is 
the group that became rec- 
ognized in 1972. 

Under the leadership 
of Chairman Fred L. Hatch 
and his son attorney Fred 


Hatch, federal recognition 
was achieved by administra- 
tive order of the Secretary of 
Interior. Several folks were 
involved and are credited 
with this huge success. 

I am proud to 
acknowledge that Chief 
Marshall and Lavina Boul- 
ley are my great uncle and 
auntie. The hereditary chief 
role after Chief Marshall 
descended to Abe “Abe 
Blue” Boulley who is my 
gram’s (Maria Boulley-Parr) 
first cousin. In 2015, during 
the Chiefs Feast at the an- 
nual Sault Tribe Pow Wow, 
I was honored to have been 
recognized by Cecil Pavlat 
as Chief. Abe Blue and his 
beautiful wife Marian were 
present to witness. 

1974 INDIAN CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

Most of our Tribe’s 
original land holdings came 
about as a result of a dona- 
tion of land by Mary 
(Hatch) Murray and the Old 
Methodist Mission. Addi- 
tionally, the Sault Casino 
site was largely the purchase 
of my Uncle Tom Parr’s (his 
brother Donald Parr is my 
grandfather) family proper- 
ty. None of the land we 
have today was given to us 
by the federal government. 
Our founders and subse- 
quent tribal councils have 
had to acquire land then pe- 
tition the federal govern- 
ment to hold these lands “In 
Trust” pursuant to the 1934 
Indian Reoganization Act. 

The basis for the Land 
Claims amount we eventual- 
ly received in 1997 was 
based on the amounts not 
paid from the 1836 treaty to 
1974 plus the interest due on 
161 years of what the fund 
otherwise would have 
earned. Our share was $19.6 
million. Our Tribe and the 
Bay Mills Tribe wrote this 
law to release the funds. 
Principally, this law in- 
cludes language that allows 
for the Sault Tribe to ac- 
quire land with the interest 
earned since we received the 
funds in 1998 and once we 
do, the law stipulates that, 

“the Secretary of Interior 
SHALL hold these land as 

Indian Lands are held” 

This language is clear 
and unambiguous. Our op- 
ponents argue that this can- 
not possible mean to acquire 
land and for this land to be 


Indian land for all intents 
and purposes. Stop for a 
moment and think about the 
social justice implications of 
lands that were all but stolen 
from us. Imagine, what the 
treaty signatories would 
want done with these funds. 
The answer is clearly, to ac- 
quire land and to use these 
lands to the full extent to 
provide for our people. 

LAND CLAIMS FUND 

v. ELDER FUND 

I am proud to recognize 
former Vice-Chair George 
K. Nolan for conceiving of 
the idea to bank the Land 
Claims funds and use only 
the interest to payout the 
Elders. While other Tribal 
leaders over the years have 
claimed this as their idea, I 
know for a fact it came from 
Vice-Chair Nolan. In 1991, 
after I graduated with my 
with a Master’s degree 
(Public Administration) I 
worked for the Federal-State 
Policy Administrator for our 
Tribe. In this role, I was 
assigned to Mr. Nolan to 
assist him in securing the 
release of our Land Claims 
funds. At that point, George 
explained how he wanted to 
invest the funds and use on- 
ly the interest to pay out an 
Elder Dividend annually. 

In 1997, however, the 
then Chair wanted to use 
100% of it on a Detroit Ca- 
sino. So in October of 1997, 
I notified Tribal Members in 
my Unit report that I would 
gather input of what to do 
with the funds. I reported 
the results to the Board in a 
written report and submitted 
it in December of 1997. 
The Chair and some Board 
Members were incensed that 
I would ask the Members 
their input and insisted on 
doing their own survey. The 
results were the same ~ 
Members prioritized our 
Elders, Health, Education 
and Social Services. We 
then held over 22 communi- 
ty meetings which Angeline 
Boulley facilitated and again 
the results were the same. 

WHAT WOULD OUR 
ANCESTORS DO? 

The use of the funds to 
pay the Elders a dividend 
but to have the interest also 
be eligible to acquire land 
and for this land to be “Held 
as Indian lands are held” is a 
great compromise. The 
provision of the use of the 
fund (as obligated by the 
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1. Ten percent (10%) of the annual income to the Tribe from this project shall be 
deposited in the Self-Sufficiency Fund as an addition to principal os authorized by section 
108OXC) of the Act: 

2. Ifiree percent (3%) of the annual income to the Tribe from this project shall be 
distributed among and deposited in (he following funds: the Elder Health Self- 
Sufficiency Fund, the Elder Employment Self-Sufficiency Fund, the Funeral Assistance 
Self-Sufficiency fund, and the Education Assistance Self-Sufficiency Fund; and 

3. Two percent (2%) of the annual income to the Tribe from this project shall be 
deposited into a fund to establish a college scholarship program for tribal members 
irrespective of blood quantum. 

Directors Causley 
certificati or'' & Hollowell 


We, the undersigned, as Chairperson and SecrejR^ of the Saull Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, hereby certify that the Bdard of Directors is composed of 13 
members, of whom members consuming a quorum were present at a meeting 
thereof duly called, noticed, convened, aild held on the ^ io day of Aj 
2012; that the foregoing rc^tarfon^ds duly adopted at said meeting by an affirmative 
vote of Vo members for f o2. ntmbers against. Q members abstaining, and that 
said resolution has not been resdadda or amended in any way. 


Tribal Referendum I circu- 
lated in 2012 and the Mem- 
bers approved) will replen- 
ish this fund through gaming 
expansion and increase the 
base of the fund. Ultimately 
the interest earnings will 
grow and result in greater 
dividends for our Elders. Of 
course, there will be many 
more benefits for Members 
including education, funeral 
assistance, elder employ- 
ment, and programs to final- 
ly begin to meet the needs of 
our Members. Above is the 
actual language. In my opin- 
ion, the fund is appropriate- 
ly referenced as the “Land 
Claims Elder Fund”. 

PROPOSED 2016 ELDER 
CHECK SUPPLEMENT 

Just as I proposed in 
2000 and 2003, I am proud 
to again propose to provide 
a supplement to our Elders. 
My administration has been 
conservative in spending 
below what the Board ap- 
propriates. This year, prior 
to bonuses (in lieu of raises 
for 2015 as our employment 
team members have gone 7 
years without a raise ~ rais- 
es of 3% are reinstated in 
2016) we were at approxi- 
mately a $850,000 savings 
under what the Board appro- 


priated in 2015 without cuts 
to jobs or services. 

So how can we afford 
to pay the Elders? Though a 
$4.2 million settlement we 
will receive this spring. 
Therefore, I will introduce a 
resolution to spend $2.5 mil- 
lion of the $4.2 million to 
provide the Elders a supple- 
ment which will bring them 
to $1,000 for the year. 

NATIONAL CONTRACT 

SUPPORT COSTS 

In 2013, Dr. Yvette 
Robideaux, IHS Director 
appointed me to the national 
IHS Contract Support Costs 
Workgroup. The CSC 
Workgroup and the efforts 
of the HHS Secretary’s 
Tribal Advisory Council led 
to the President requesting 
full funding for CSC. 
Another component of this 
issue are the past amounts 
due. In 2014, we settled 
with and received $1.3 mil- 
lion from IHS. This spring, 
we are slated to receive an- 
other $4.2 million from the 
BIA which will allow us to 
bring the 2016 Elder checks 
to $1,000! 

LAND IN TRUST 
SUCCESSES SO FAR 


flee, most of our twenty year 
old land in trust applications 
have gone though which ul- 
timately will save over 
$300,000 annually in taxes. 
These successes don’t just 
happen. I have a great 
administrative team and the 
relations I have built with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has had a great deal to do 
with our requests that have 
progressed since 2012. This 
is why I am cautiously opti- 
mistic that our mandatory 
trust applications will ulti- 
mately be approved. 

NEW REVENUES 
GREATLY NEEDED 

As Chair, I monitor 
spending through monthly 
reviews. I have invited the 
Board to attend so they can 
see my open and transparent 
approach to administering 
these funds and to gain sup- 
port and confidence as you 
clearly see that I know what 
I am doing and have a com- 
mand understanding of my 
job. Sadly, some Board have 
simply stopped attending. 

While some are still 
not convinced of the neces- 
sity of new revenues, in 
Graphic 1 to the right, you 
can see that the downturn in 
revenues for the ‘93 com- 
pact tribes is not unique to 
us. Graph 2 shows the im- 
pact of the increases of the 
MI Lottery and Detroit gam- 
ing to shrink our market 
share due largely to our ge- 
ography. The biggest loss 
of market share is clearly 
due to the tribes who were 
recognized post 1993 (see 
Graph 3). Graph 4 shows 
this more closely with tribes 
smaller that one of our elec- 
tion Units making up to four 
times what we make. 
Again, this is due in large 
part to being closer to the 
market and population. Fi- 
nally, Graph 5 shows that 
while the post ‘93 tribes 
have increased revenues by 
over 375%, the ‘93 tribes 
have decreased by 16.2%. 
Fortunately, we have done 
better by limiting our reduc- 
tion to 10.1%. 

At such a critical time 
in our Tribe’s history, it is 
important to put all politics 
aside and come together as a 
Tribe to advance our com- 
mon purpose ~ to perpetuate 
our way of life and serve our 
people. Consistent with the 
will of the people via the 
2012 Referendum, I am 
working hard to have our 
gaming expansions projects 
come to fruition. 


Since returning to of- 


Scheduled for the 1-19-20 1 6 Tribal 
Bonn) Meetliift Held in the Suult. 
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SPONSORED BY: 


Aaron A. Payment 

Oflkr of Ibr 
I rfl/al ( hulrpmou 


2016 TRIBAL ELDER (TUX k 
SUPPLEMENT BRINGING TOTAL TO 51.000 FOR 2016 

WHEREAS, the Sauli Ste Mane Tribe of Chippewa Indian* i "Sault Tribe”) » a 
Federally rrvvgutfcd Indian Tribe uifommd under the Indian Rcorpaiuiiition Act of 1934 
it« Amended, find 

WHEREAS, the Sault Tnbe settled certain laud claims a gaunt tbc United States a» 
evidenced and implemented try the Michigan Indian Land Claims Settlement Act (flic 
Act"). PI. 105-143. Ill Suit 2652 (Dec 15. 1997): and 

WHEREAS. o\w tbe setuv tie Tnbe lias lived tin* mtcie*t- from these hinds to provide 
mi amituil dividend to the Tubal Elder*, and 

WHEREAS, m ibe year 2000 and again in 200.1. Tribal Board Member* Cathy Abnunoa 
and .Aaron Payment motnmed and seconded to raise the dividend tboujU) a supplement !■< 
51.000 and 51 .GOO respectively and 

^ ^ WHEREAS, C luiqxr vuu Payment serve* on Ibe National IHS Contract Support C cut* 

Wotkproup aud has (edified in Ibe US Coiudcm several time* to fully honor the federal 
* 06 ( 0 * pinctmncriU obligation to tribe* with respect to Contract Support C oat* and 

WHEREAS, upon rchuniug to office in 2012. ChAupcrvMi Pnynwmt engaged ibe law firm 
of SoriajJh. Chambtn Sarlnr .r inlPtm lo piwcnl 10 ibe Tribal Board ot Director* a 
nark plan for reenvennp the obligated Contract Support Coat* hunts wbeieupou tbe Tnbe 
contracted with (hr* firm to recover these hunt* and 

WHEREAS, Tribe bos already recovered St 3 million ui settlement horn IHS and uvrd 
these funds to balance llte 2015 budget iukI is due to received SL2 million bom the BIA 
whereii|Kai both lire BIA and tbe Tube agree to tbc settlement amount such tltat tbe 
amount due i* impending 

I HERE FORE. BE IT RF SOLVED tbe Tribal Board of Director* approve* the 
ib shift Hum of 52 5 milium of these funds to raise the 2016 annual E Utci dividend check to 
51.001) with the difference lactweeu tbe Elder'* January distribution aud total mode up 
with a supplement bout the 52. 5 million appropriation 

CERTIFICATION 

Wc (he undct-iawcd «» ihuntuui aid Secretary of the Vault Sic Mane Tnbe of Happcvn Indian*. 

hereby terrify that the Ikumi of DuecMf* i* +out|jo~cd of I ) members. of tsbuai u outlier* 
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Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://UStreaill.tv/ehannel/rUSSmekerehie 
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Applying 5 dysfunctions of a team to the tribe 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin Anishinaabek, when I 
was in the classroom, at the end of 
every school year, I went through 
my lesson book and reflected upon 
the past year. I asked myself ques- 
tions and analyzed the year so that 
I could identify what worked well, 
what did not and especially what 
I could do better. It is a working 
model that has served me well, and 
by mere training and experience, 
it is a model I have continued to 
use in my work as a member of 
the board of directors of our tribe. 

I recall the sage advice I received 
from my superintendent when he 
learned I would be working with 
adults, instead of children. He told 
me I would get frustrated in this 
new role, because I am accustomed 
to setting goals, timelines and hold- 
ing myself to high standards and 
accomplishing the goals I have set. 
He explained that progress with 
children can be very fast; however, 
progress with adults can be very 
slow. He was absolutely right. 

The dynamics of a 30-student 
classroom is a snap, compared 
to what I have experienced in 


Pushing 



D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 
The new year has many chal- 
lenges ahead, I hope we can 
accomplish much more in 2016 
than we were able to do in 2015. 
TRIBAL BUDGETS 
Tribal budgets were approved at 
2015’s final meeting. I did not vote 
to approve the budgets because 
several included items such as new 
jobs, wage increases for “specific” 
positions and some extensive cap- 
ital purchases. These items were 
mostly budgetary “pork,” being 
non-essential operations or ser- 
vices. 

However, I introduced legis- 
lation to ensure the budgets and 
subsequent budgets, included 
COLA — cost of living allowances 
— to ensure as we move forward 
our employees are no longer left 
behind. In FY 2016, the COLA for 
employees is set at 3 percent, sub- 
sequent years will be based upon 
CPI. Keep in mind while I intro- 
duced the resolution, this legisla- 


te boardroom. Please note that 
I am targeting none of the board 
members individually, in fact I 
have a very high regard for some, 
and respect the fact that ALL are 
elected to their positions by tribal 
members — but as a “team” the 
dysfunction at the board table is 
staggering. I came across a book 
entitled The Five Dysfunctions of 
a Team by Patrick Lencioni, and it 
really helped put things in perspec- 
tive for me. In my opinion, our trib- 
al board of directors suffers from 
the five dysfunctions of a team. 

1 . Absence of trust 

2. Fear of conflict 

3. Lack of commitment 

4. Avoidance of accountability 

5. Inattention to results 

I do not present this with any 
malice. I am merely looking at past 
performance and trying to identify 
how things can be improved. 

I could just as easily put this in a 
positive approach. A good team: 

1 . Trusts one another 

2. Engages in unfiltered conflict 
around ideas 

3. Commits to decisions and 
plans of action 

4. Holds one another account- 
able for delivering against those 
plans 

5. Focuses on the achievement 
of collective results 

Let’s examine the first issue 
- TRUST. It has become next to 
impossible for members of the 
board to open up and share new 
ideas. Ridicule, name-calling and 
rude behaviors have become the 
norm and are allowed, encouraged 
and oftentimes inflicted by the 
chairman of the board. To make 
matters worse, you can almost cer- 
tainly read about it posted widely 
in social media and in unit reports. 


I believe if this one issue were 
addressed, we could see a positive 
change . . . trust is the foundation 
of any team. 

The second dysfunction, FEAR 
of conflict, does not mean that 
people are “afraid.” It means that 
TRUST is so lacking that passion- 
ate debates of IDEAS are reduced 
to veiled discussions and guarded 
comments. In a properly function- 
ing team, brainstorming sessions 
can occur! Ideas will get offered 
up without regard for ridicule 
and are shared, discussed and can 
grow into the RIGHT idea! I have 
watched members of this board of 
directors get viciously attacked per- 
sonally for offering up an idea. I’ve 
even witnessed it happen to staff. It 
wasn’t the idea that was objection- 
able to some — it was the person 
who offered it. Personal issues at 
the board prevents growth. 

The third dysfunction, lack of 
commitment, is a direct result of 
the second one. Because there are 
no healthy debates (mostly just per- 
sonal attacks) there is no “buy in” 
to decisions that are actually made. 
People may show agreement during 
the meeting, but there tends to be 
little commitment. This leads to the 
fourth dysfunction: avoidance of 
accountability. 

To be fair, the daily admin- 
istrative process makes it very 
difficult at times for even the most 
driven board members to have the 
information needed to call out and 
hold people responsible for perfor- 
mance. However, when staff have 
been instructed to NOT provide 
board members with information 
requested, real progress is impos- 
sible. This is counterproductive to 
the good of our tribe. 

The fifth dysfunction, inat- 


tention to results, “occurs when 
members put their individual needs 
(such as ego, career development, 
or recognition) or the needs of their 
divisions (aka units) above the 
collective goals of the team (aka 
tribe).” Individual ego, personal 
career development, the need for 
public recognition and unit against 
unit thinking is strong on our 
board, and is hurting our tribe. 

As I stated earlier, I am not 
targeting board members indi- 
vidually. I am merely identifying 
behaviors and circumstances I 
believe stand in the way of real 
progress. I fully expect that some 
board members may be offended 
by my words here, but it is not my 
intention. These dysfunctions can 
be addressed, but change has to be 
wanted and trust needs to be devel- 
oped. To obtain trust, which is the 
very basis of a fully functioning 
team, the members must believe 
the intentions of the other members 
are good, that there is no reason 
to be protective or careful. If there 
is trust, members focus time and 
energy on important issues, not 
politics. They give each other the 
benefit of the doubt without neg- 
ative suspicion. I believe there are 
members of this board of directors 
who can do that, but it requires that 
the leader (chairperson) creates an 
environment that does not punish, 
nor chastise or otherwise discour- 
age openness. I know that it is 
possible. If we focused on this dys- 
function first, then there is genuine 
hope for the other four. And so 
ends my reflection on my experi- 
ence with the board of directors for 
2015. In spite of the challenges, we 
did accomplish some good things, 
but we could do so much more! 

On a personal level, there was 


growth. I worked hard, I helped 
people and I did so in a good 
way. I know that I am a bit of an 
overachiever and I truly expected 
to accomplish more. But, I keep 
reminding myself of the sage 
advice that was offered: Adults 
progress much slower than chil- 
dren, but they do progress. 

Speaking of progress, the 
gymnasium at the JKL Bahweting 
School is progressing at a fast 
rate. I can hardly wait for the day 
the children bounce the first bas- 
ketball on their new courts! Also, 
please know that I have moved 
from my office at the Big Bear 
Recreation Center. I absolutely 
enjoyed my time there, and will 
miss the very helpful staff. A spe- 
cial chi miigwech to all the staff 
department wide, who assisted me 
during 2015.1 could not do my 
job without your support, expertise 
and assistance. I have learned so 
much from you all, and I admire 
your dedication to our tribe. I am 
proud to work with you. As I fulfill 
the last five months of my term, 

I acknowledge that our tribe truly 
has some wonderful, hard-work- 
ing, dedicated staff. Regarding the 
upcoming elections, who knows 
what the future may hold. But 
one thing I DO KNOW — we are 
blessed. 

Stay safe and warm everyone. 
Be kind to one another and remem- 
ber those who are hurting. 

Anishnaabe gagige (Anishnabe 
for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 

jennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 

RS. I encourage you to visit 
my website for more information: 
http ://jmcleodsaulttribe .com. 


forward for economic diversification 


tion would not be in place without 
the full support of the entire board 
of directors. 

CASINOS 

Casino budgets were finally 
received in the last week of 2015. 
The tribal Gaming Authority adopt- 
ed a continuing funding resolution, 
not to exceed 60 days, to ensure 
no disruptions in our operations. 
Hopefully, an efficient and detailed 
review of these budgets takes 
place in the next few weeks. It is 
interesting to note funding for the 
permanent CEO position was omit- 
ted in the initial submission of the 
proposed budget. 

While it was reported by 
some the casinos are performing 
extremely well, the tribe’s take for 
operations for 2015 was $15.58 
million. In past years, the tribe 
consistently budgeted based on 
$17 million generated from casino 
operations. In short, regardless of 
the fuzzy feel-good presentations, 
the tribe did not receive $1 .416 
million in tribal tax it was due for 
operations due to performance and 
covenants. 

CEO 

The board passed a resolution 
to post the Kewadin Casinos chief 
executive officer position. The 
resolution to post the position 
complies with the policies and 
procedures of the tribe. The posi- 
tion is a key employment position, 
approved in the 2015 casino bud- 
gets. Hiring of this “key employee” 
requires seven votes of the board 
of directors. Under the tribe’s 
adopted personnel policies, all posi- 
tions must be posted. According 


to Human Resources, the CEO 
position is currently posted on 
ExactHire, HireCentric, Indeed, 
com, SimplyHired.com and Oodle. 
com. It will not be posted within 
any trade magazines or recruiting 
services at this time. 

It has been mentioned some 
are concerned someone has been 
promised the position of CEO, or a 
“buddy” or “political ally” would 
be considered for the position. 
These concerns are valid and inter- 
esting to note as usually one refers 
to a “buddy” by their first names, 
and in their respective conduct and 
association with those individuals. 
Fortunately, the key employee 
resolution forces this action of the 
board to be done at the board level 
in an open meeting, not hidden in 
the shadows of a Gaming Authority 
meeting. I firmly believe the tribe 
should be utilizing a recruitment 
firm, in addition to the web post- 
ings, to ensure we have highly 
qualified candidates to select from. 

TAXATION 

As I’ve stated in the past, the 
tribe, as a government, has the 
ability to tax and does on its enter- 
prises and hotels. This is precisely 
how we generate revenues for tribal 
operations from casino revenues. 

Earlier in this report, I men- 
tioned the tribe received $15.58 
million from the casinos in 2015. 
These funds were actually short 
one tax payment of $1 .416 million. 
The tax is due, and yet it was not 
paid because of performance and 
covenant ratios. While I under- 
stand why the tax was not paid, I 
have not been provided an answer 


as to “how” it was not paid. We 
have a tribal tax code, we have 
policies and procedures, and yet a 
required tax was not paid. It would 
be understandable if the board had 
to take action to waive the tax to 
comply with covenant ratios and 
acknowledge by action the perfor- 
mance issues - however, this did 
not occur. We need to ensure that 
our laws, policies and procedures 
are adhered to. We also need to 
ensure that there is accountability 
when they are not. I have asked for 
a detailed response as to how this 
could occur. 

JKL BAHWETING SCHOOL 

The gymnasium is nearly com- 
plete. At this time, the gymnasium 
floor is being installed, the heat, 
power and water are all in working 
order. Soon the gymnasium will 
be open for the benefit of the chil- 
dren. This project is an excellent 
example of positive and productive 
collaboration of the tribal board of 
directors for the benefit of our trib- 
al and community children within 
the school. The entire board should 
be proud of its efforts in making 
this a reality. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

In each and every report I write 
I will continue to list economic 
development as a major emphasis. 

I have stressed, and will continue 
to stress, the need to diversify eco- 
nomically. To ensure we are able to 
diversify we must adopt plans and 
embrace opportunities outside of 
the realm of casinos. In addition, 
the tribe needs to ensure its busi- 
ness approaches are separated from 
its tribal politics. 


I look forward to the tribe 
interviewing candidates this month 
for the vacant economic devel- 
opment director position. The 
tribe has many opportunities for 
diversification. There are existing 
businesses with positive cash flow 
the tribe should consider targeting. 
The combination of the tribe’s tax 
exempt status and the businesses 
existing cash flows would enable 
the tribe to diversify exponentially. 
We do not need to reinvent the 
wheel, nor do we have to swing for 
the fence on every type of business 
venture we partake in (casinos). 
Small steps can lead to long term 
sustainable returns. The economic 
(development) director can help 
make these options a reality. 

Just over the horizon there is an 
election looming and I realize this 
is the time when productivity stalls 
and political word salad commenc- 
es. Please inform your elected offi- 
cials they were put in place to get 
things done, not merely continue to 
get elected. 

I will continue to push forward 
with members of the board who 
wish to be progressive. I will also 
continue to work with members 
of the board to ensure we become 
innovative in our approach to eco- 
nomic diversification, membership 
services and stepping out of the 
non progressive box we appear to 
be confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 

(906) 635-6945; cell: 203-0510; 
personal e-mail: djwhoffman@ 
hotmail.com; tribal e-mail: 
djhoffman@ saulttribe .net 
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Looking 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


Each year I grow older I realize 
how precious our time is on 
earth and what really should 
matter. There have been many 
great members of our tribe, 
community and workplace who 
have passed on in 2015; some 
far too young, some by accident, 
some suffering from the dreaded 
diagnosis of cancer or from long 
time effects of diabetes, etc. 

With all the sadness comes a lot 
to be thankful for as well. 

Even as a tribe, sometimes 
we take for granted all the won- 
derful programs and services 
we have to offer our people. We 
always seem to hear the negative 
and want more, which is human 
nature, but we are a very for- 
tunate tribe compared to many 
tribes west of us. Things can 
always be worse and actually we 
have come a long way since rec- 
ognition. 

I know in my own personal 
life I am very thankful for the 
health of my family above any- 
thing else. Health is one of the 
few things that are not always 
cured, treatable or preventable. 
Many other circumstances can 
be corrected or changed. 

Many of us also take our own 
personal health for granted. I 
personally put everyone else 
ahead of myself and don’t take 
care of myself like I should. If 
we don’t take the time to take 
care of ourselves sooner or later 
we won’t be able to take care of 
anyone else. 

I am thankful the tribe was 
able to give the team members 
a 3 percent COLA in 2016 and 
a bonus in 2015 to show how 
important you are to the tribe 
and our businesses. I know 
morale has been low the last few 
years and hopefully this will 
have a positive impact on that. 

We still have more work to 
do in this area such as creat- 
ing better opportunities for job 
advancement, hiring an employ- 
ee relations specialist, chang- 
ing more of our policies , and 
opening lines of communication 
between the front line team 
members and executive manage- 
ment. 

I am hoping we will be able 
to hire an economic develop- 
ment director soon and start 
hearing and implementing new 
diversifying business opportuni- 
ties other than casinos. 

There are so many other busi- 
ness opportunities that we could 
get into if we had the right team 
with a vision and plan to move 
forward. An interview panel will 
be conducting interviews soon. 

I am excited we received a 
$300,000 grant that will help us 
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forward to positive movement in 2016 


to better our education division 
and hire an education director. 

I don’t believe this position has 
been filled since maybe 2008. 

Education should be one of 
our top priorities for our mem- 
bers and, hopefully, with this 
new funding we can start mov- 
ing on a positive future path. 

For those of you still waiting 
on hearing about the Human 
Resource audit, we did form a 
committee of the board to estab- 
lish parameters to write an RFP 
(request for proposals). This is 
taking much longer than I had 
hoped. 

Now that the Sault has the 
community care clinic operating 
out of the Sault Health Center, I 
am hoping we can finalize and 
make a public announcement on 
the after care clinic that was dis- 
cussed a year ago in November 
for St. Ignace. 

Many members outside the 
service area receive services at 
the St. Ignace clinic and it is the 
clinic closest for them to travel. 

I am personally tired of waiting, 
let’s roll out the plan! 

I hope the board will decide 
to add another day to our sched- 
ule to start getting things accom- 
plished. We seem to instead 
to be adding more items to 
Tuesdays so not even our agenda 
items get discussed or ready for 
action. 

Our policy review group 
that has been reviewing Human 
Resource policies for one year 
now, probably got three to four 
policies passed out of a dozen 
last year because we keep kick- 
ing them off the agenda for other 
items . The chair has now pro- 
posed the Great Lakes Fishing 
Committee to change their 
monthly meetings to Tuesdays 
instead of the third Monday of 
the month. 

One thing myself and a few 
other board members have asked 
to take time to do strategic plan- 
ning. That should be a priority 
to set the tribe in the right direc- 
tion and a place for accountabil- 
ity. The budgeting process for 
2017 will begin in a few months 
and we will have again failed to 
establish priority budgeting with 
the biggest bang for our buck. 

There have been some social 
media posts and announcements 
at elder functions about taking 
$2.5 million out of contract 
support costs to put in the land 
claims fund to increase elder’s 
checks to $1,000 by the chair. 

I have some concerns with 
this because to my knowledge 
we have not received the $4.5 
million projected settlement, 

I thought these dollars were 
restricted to health and brings 
back memories of prior year bid 
wars used for campaign purpos- 
es. 

The board had planned on 
meeting with our downstate 
casino developers on Dec. 29 in 
Lansing and at the last minute 
it could not be worked out. We 
had planned to hold one of the 
two 2015 membership meetings 
during that same time frame. 
Unfortunately, the weather was 
terrible all over the state, I and 
10 of the other board members 
couldn’t make it. I do apologize 
to those members with whom 
I did not get to visit. The date 
choice was bad planning since 


many developers and members 
probably had holiday plans . 
Some of our team members were 
scheduled to come down, such 
as Enrollment and Entertainment 
to record the exchange. I don’t 
think it is fair to request this of 
staff during the holiday week 
especially when enrollment has 
three staff members total work- 
ing out of that office and Russ is 
the only person who records. 

Anyone wanting to renew, 
replace their tribal card or reg- 
ister to vote and wanted to do 
this at the meeting, can call 
Enrollment and they will mail 
the information to you. Their 
phone number is (800) 251-6597 
and other information is avail- 
able on saulttribe.com. 

Anyone interested in get- 
ting out of the house to watch 
hockey while raising money for 
cancer? Please attend the Pink 
in the Rink game at the Little 
Bear East Arena on Saturday, 
Jan. 23 at 6:30 p.m. The St. 
Ignace Midget BB team will be 
taking on the Sault Midget BB. 
Admission is $1 and there will 
also be a bake sale, 50/50, and 
“chuck a puck” to kick off the 
Mackinac County Relay for Life 
for 2016 fundraising. 

If you are a college student 
enrolled in the medical field 
please contact our Education 
Department at (906) 635-6050 
and give them your informa- 
tion. We are always looking for 
ways to recruit professionals to 
fill these vital positions. Since 
we live in such a rural area it 
is sometimes hard to find pro- 
fessionals, especially young 
graduates, to locate here. Many 
of our own members were born 
and raised here and may want to 
return from college to work for 
their own tribe and raise their 
family in God’s country. This is 
a benefit for all of us . 


I want to personally thank Dawn 
Lazor for numerous hours on 
our Christmas party and Trish 
Bunker for always coming 
through for us ! I wish I had a 
list of each and everyone one 
of you that contributed. We 
couldn’t have pulled it all off 
so perfectly without all of your 
hard work! 

Be more 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


I hope everyone had a great 
holiday season and is doing well. 
The tribe is off to a good start in 
many ways and we are hoping 
this new year will be a more sta- 
ble and even keel on the govern- 
ment side. 

On our casino side, things 
are very much up in the air. We 
are moving at an extremely slow 
pace on our downstate expansion 
efforts, and the tribe in Petoskey 
has broken ground on their casino 
in Mackinaw City the middle of 
January. This small casino will 
have a dramatic effect on our St. 
Ignace casino and we have to be 
prepared to forecast for lower 
revenue when it opens. This in 


Thank you for all your calls, 
texts, messages, and emails. I 
can be reached at bsorenson@ 
saulttribe.net, bridgett91@ 
yahoo.com, (906) 430-0536 and 
office visits by appointment. 

Please keep longtime team 
member and previous board 
member Shirley Goudreau in 
your prayers . 


turn will affect the amount of 
revenue that will flow over to the 
government side. We know with 
proper planning we can mitigate 
the impact but we are aware that 
it may impact services and possi- 
bly jobs. 

The board and Human 
Resources have been working 
on many policies for our work- 
force. They range from General 
Conduct Policy to Emergency 
Conditions Policy. We have nine 
right now that we are working 
on that are in the final stages and 
will be coming for a vote soon. 
When these are put into place, 
the employees will be informed 
and trained on the changes and 
clarifications . 

As you can see, the tribe has 
many small and large challenges 
it faces every day. The board is 
typically well informed about 
most of these challenges but 
sometimes like most govern- 
ments takes too long to act. It is 
time to start to face these events 
with more of a unified front and 
make quicker decisions. That is 
the new year’s resolution I place 
in front of the board. Let’s not be 
reactive but more proactive. 
Thank you again for all the 
e-mails and phone calls. 

Keith Massaway, 702 
Hazleton St., St. Ignace, MI 
49781, kmassaway@msn.com, 
(906) 643-6981. 


proactive 


Christmas party big success 



Rita Glyptis 
Director, Unit V 


Happy new year! Thank you 
to all the volunteers who made 
the Munising kids’ Christmas 
party a great time for all. 
Watching the kids with Santa 
brings a sparkle to everyone’s 
eyes. 

Thank you to the YEA kids 
(they are a lot of fun), Unit V 
elders for decorating and helping 
at the party, Munising Health 
Center staff, Christmas Kewadin 
and all who shared their time and 
Christmas spirit. 

Working together with such 
giving and caring people is heart- 
warming to say the least. A spe- 
cial thank you to Tina, our secret 


shopper, for spending many 
hours and for doing an awesome 
job! 

Dec. 19 was the Marquette 
kids’ Christmas party at Northern 
Michigan University. (See color 
photos on page 13!) Thank 
you to the Marquette Elder 
Committee, Chairman Joe Gray 


and their families for putting 
together another successful event. 
Bringing all generations together 
to share in the spirit of the sea- 
son. Wishing you all a happy and 
healthy 2016! 

Sincerely, 

Rita Glyptis 
(906) 202-3224 
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Causley reviews and explains the major issues 



lana Causley, 
Director, Unit II 


Winter is finally here and I’m 
glad it’s half over. I like the start 
of winter as everything gets a 
small rest, but then I’m excited 
about spring and all the new 
beginnings. 

Like last report, I waited until 
the deadline to write it, so many 
things transpire and I put a lot of 
thought into what to write about 
and what to leave alone. I have 
tried not to use this opportunity 
to rant and rave but that’s diffi- 
cult when things are frustrating. 
Just because I do not write about 
certain items doesn’t mean they 
are not on my radar or are very 
important, sometimes it’s easier 
to get through them silently and 
sometimes when untruths are 
told, it’s best to leave it alone 
as it won’t matter later. Calling 
names, bullying and attacking in 


my report is not something I am 
willing to do. I will try to hit on 
the items that are important at this 
time and solutions to get through 
them. 

Recently, we finally came up 
with structure to increase wages 
for our team members. Last bud- 
get year we set aside $500,000 for 
an increase but the amount was 
not enough to cover the struc- 
tures talked about to include all 
employees. We have come to the 
agreement to increase all team 
members by 3 percent this year 
and the following years we have 
a structure in place to give the 
CPI (Consumer Price Index) to 
team members, whichever that is 
per the labor levels. I supported 
this, as I truly believe all team 
members are well worth it, but 
to also give incentive to stay 
and dedicate their talents to the 
programs and businesses. I hope 
that is what it will do. In total, the 
increase for all our staff (exclud- 
ing the Housing Department as 
that is all NAHSDA funds and 
they did receive the raise as well) 
and including the Horne raises to 
all professional medical staff, the 
total for increases was $1,684,139. 
Our total wage and salaries for 
our tribe now is estimated at over 
$53 million a year. This speaks 
to the services, businesses, pro- 
grams, legal and governmental 
structures that we have in place. 
When decisions are made they 
need to be handled very seriously 


and thought out. I’m very grateful 
for the team members who go to 
work everyday and place dedi- 
cation and commitment to our 
nation, that’s not said enough and 
just know that there are those who 
do recognize commitment to our 
tribe and the people. 

We also recently approved the 
fisherman subsidy of $50,000. 

As explained in the last report, 
we were discussing the structure 
and how to handle the pay out 
process. In the end, the adminis- 
tration along with ACFS came up 
with an application to assist help- 
ers, co-captains and captains with 
a subsidy due to CORA closing 
Lake Michigan to effort during 
the month of December. As stated 
throughout, I was concerned on 
the plan, payout and set up but I 
did concede and let the adminis- 
tration handle the structure. We 
paid approximately $50,000 out 
to fisherman in need and I can 
only hope all had a fair, honest 
structure to apply for. Many calls 
and concerns had been voiced but 
I was in the minority on the set up 
and plan for anything different. In 
the past few months, I did bring 
forward a resolution to actively 
request for proposals (RFP) for 
legal expertise and representation 
for our upcoming 2020 treaty 
fishing negotiations. The RFP 
has been approved by the board 
and awaiting the cost for publi- 
cation to advertise. On a positive 
note, all the above did force our 


board to set up monthly meetings 
with our fishermen, committee, 
staff, legal and board to commit 
to the time to address serious 
issues within our industry. I did 
confirm that all fishermen would 
be receiving a notice in the mail 
on the dates, times and locations. 
Hope to see all there. 

I want to quickly report on 
our coming gaming compact 
negotiations as well. Tribes met 
to review the state’s proposal and 
simply didn’t agree or have a 
formal position on it. The tribes 
jointly did respond with a counter 
to begin serious discussions. The 
chairman is the seat at the table 
for this process and we will have 
to decide as a tribe what we will 
expect out of this compact. At this 
point, we are awaiting the state’s 
remarks back. Hopefully we will 
have clear, solid expectations 
brought together for our position 
on the compact issues. I’m await- 
ing leadership and discussion on 
this from an administration stand- 
point and I have much input to 
discuss. 

Our application is still under 
review for both Lansing and the 
new Boston projects, as many are 
aware there is a new appointment 
at the level of decision which 
makes it frustrating for us, once 
again, with that in place we will 
now have ongoing discussions 
with Larry Roberts as the interim 
assistant secretary who has taken 
the place of Kevin Washburn at 


the BIA level. It’s frustrating, but 
we were so confident with the last 
position holder. I’m saddened that 
we didn’t get anywhere with the 
trust status this far and hopeful- 
ly our land will come into trust 
sooner than later. I will keep you 
posted on this as any news comes 
forward to us. 

Our casino operation continues 
to maintain what we expected per 
the gaming industry and what we 
have experienced in the decline of 
revenue for the past 10 years. As 
all of you are aware, in the past 
year we have hired a temporary 
CEO to assist us in scaling back 
waste, non-essential comp, free 
items, business strategic plans 
and moving forward. We are in 
the process of reviewing the 2016 
budgets for the casinos now and 
we have also been provided with 
all general managers plans and 
budgets. I will report on this next 
month. 

Our Tribal Action Plan project 
is a priority and has been for me. 
We have been noticed that we 
contracted with an individual to 
begin the draft of the plan. I’m 
awaiting the next meeting to see 
where we are at and will report up 
to date on that as well. 

In closing, I will like to remind 
you that I’m always available to 
meet face-to-face or by phone. 
Please contact me anytime for us 
to meet: (906) 484-2954, (906) 
322-3818, and lcausley@sault- 
tribe.net. Baamaapii. 


Many good things happening within the tribe 



Cathy Abramson, 
Director, Unit I 


Happy New Year to everyone! 

I hope that your holidays were 
filled with joy and love. Here’s 
to a new year full of agreeable 
changes that will be most benefi- 
cial to our tribal members. 

By now, most of you are aware 
that the Sault health clinic now 
has a tribal urgent care walk-in 
clinic. This service to our people 
has been in the plans for a while 
now. It has been received very 
well and is providing the much 
needed access to healthcare. Our 
staff has worked extremely hard 


to make this happen! It’s not easy 
making changes but it benefits 
our members and I would like 
to take this time to let our staff 
know how much they are appre- 
ciated and supported. Please give 
them some words of encourage- 
ment when you get the chance. 

I’m excited that our Health 
Division has received yet anoth- 
er grant renewal. All tribes had 
to reapply and compete for the 
Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians. Our tribe received 100 
percent of their award funding 
plus a nine percent increase. We 
won’t have to apply for another 
five years! That just doesn’t hap- 
pen with federal funding! Lisa 
Myers and Jenni O’Dell worked 
hard on this grant and included 
the input from interested board 
members. I believe that you will 
be pleased with the outcome. 
Congratulations ! 

In the area of education, we 
will soon be hiring an education 
director and a project specialist 
that will definitely strengthen our 
commitment to education, both 
cultural and academic. Nicole 
Causley and Anne Suggitt suc- 
cessfully wrote the grant that 


will give us the funding to do so. 
There is new additional federal 
funding available and I sincere- 
ly believe our tribe will benefit 
greatly in receiving this funding. 

On a national level, congrat- 
ulations to Sam Gardner for 
being appointed to the Headstart 
National Advisory Committee. 

On another education note, 

I am pleased to announce that 
Michael McKerchie was appoint- 
ed to the JKL Bahweting Charter 
School Board. Congratulations, 
Michael! For years, our tribe and 
the charter school board had a 
lot of miscommunication, which 
resulted in a nasty division on 
important issues. Since Michael 
has been on board, we are seeing 
a much better cooperation and 
collaboration with “our” school. 
Positive leadership does make a 
difference. I just took a tour of 
the new gymnasium and music 
room that is being built. Progress 
is being made! Our students will 
benefit greatly because of the 
commitment and collaboration 
of our tribe and charter school 
board. 

Our future in education is 
looking great! Chairperson 


Payment has developed strong 
working relationships with the 
BIE at the national level so 
they are aware of our issues and 
concerns. While some may not 
think that it’s important to build 
government-to-government rela- 
tionships with our legislators, the 
president and his cabinet mem- 
bers, I know that it is essential to 
continuously educate them about 
their trust responsibility to our 
people. 

I attended our New Year’s 
Eve Sobriety Powwow and had a 
great time! After all these years, 
our people were recognized and 
honored for their years of sobri- 
ety. There were many people 
who came into the circle and 
you could see the pride in how 
they stood and how they smiled. 
Chi miigwech to Lane and Julie 
Barber of our Behavioral Health 
Program for helping make this 
sobriety powwow what is was 
meant to be! 

I would like to take this time 
to thank our staff for all the hard 
work and double and triple time 
that you put into your jobs. Many 
of you are here to serve our tribal 
members to the best of our abil- 


ity. Many of you know why you 
work for our tribe and it gives me 
great pleasure to know that our 
next generation will continue to 
care for our people’s needs as was 
promised to our ancestors and 
elders. 

I believe our future is bright! 
We have young people who were 
raised to know who they are and 
where they come from. They 
know what their responsibility is 
to our people. This is the type of 
leadership that we must continue 
to foster and support. That’s what 
I have been trying to do all along. 
I’m on the cusp of becoming an 
elder. It makes me feel good to 
know that we have young people 
coming up who will continue 
the hard work that needs to be 
done so that we may care for our 
people. Keep up the hard work, 
Michael McKerchie, Nicole 
Causley, Jenni O’Dell, Liz Carr, 
Luci DeVoy, Charlene Brissette, 
Sam Gardner and Rob McRorie 
to name a few. Your tribe needs 
you! 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me at 
(906) 322-3823 or e-mail me at 
cabramson@ saulttribe .net. 


Board held special meeting in the Sault on Dec. 21 


The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors convened a special 
meeting on Dec. 21, 2015, 
all were present except Cathy 
Abramson and Darcy Morrow. 

Two resolutions were on the 
agenda for the board’s approval, 
with one passing unanimously 
and the other passing with a 
majority vote. 

Resolution 2015-265: 


Amending Letter of Credit 
Expiration Date Limited 
Waiver of Sovereign Immunity 
and Consent to Waiver of 
Tribal Court Jurisdiction 
Credit Agreement with PNC 
Bank, National Association 
Authorization to Enter Into 
Agreements - The board agreed 
to waive the tribe’s sover- 
eign immunity and a waiver 


of tribal court jurisdiction in 
order to amend the expiration 
date on a letter of credit for 
the Sault Tribe Self-funded 
Unemployment Program and 
authorize further extensions 
without additional action of the 
board, for subsequent two year 
terms . 

Resolution 2015-266: Tribal 
Operations and Land Claims 


FY 2015 Budget Modifications 
- Budget modifications for 
the FY 2015 budget were 
approved for Tribal Operations 
and Land Claims for the trans- 
fer of $1,831,100 from Tribal 
Operations to Land Claims. 

To see approved resolutions 
and board of director’s roll call, 
visit www.saulttribe.com. 

Sault Tribe Administrative 


Offices: (906) 635-6050. 


eiM.aU tj our i/cew 
address to slueas@ 
saulttrVoe.Mt. 
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The Return of BUDDY HOLLY 


Featuring Canada’s Finest Tributes to: 

Buddy Holly, The Big Bopper, Richie Valens and Dion 


Saturday, February 6 

Show Starts at 8p.m. 

Sunday, February 7 

Show Starts at 4p.m. 
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D.C. BOUND — JKL School eighth graders are traveling to Washington, D.C., on May 30. They will be staying 
in the nation’s capital from May 31 to June 2, and head home June 3. The students have already researched 
many exhibits and cultural places they would like to visit, and have a wish list going. They would like to 
thank Sault Tribe for its $10,000 donation. They have also held fundraisers and are receiving school financial 
support. Above are the school’s 27 eighth graders with School Superintendent Theresa Kallstrom, right. 


Tribe reaches out to help 
members in Flint area 


On Feb. 3, Sault Tribe sent 
postcards to Flint area members 
to tell them they were not alone 
in their struggle to get clean 
water free of lead. 

The tribe’s board of direc- 
tors voted on Jan. 27 to provide 
$20,000 in resources to assist 
members affected by the disaster. 

“I am grateful and heartened 
that my proposal was approved 
to fund some outreach and 
assistance to our at large Sault 
Tribe citizens in Flint. It is a wel- 
comed start,” Chairperson Aaron 
Payment said. 

The disaster affects over 70 
tribal households. 

On Feb. 8, the tribe’s Environ- 
ment Department staff began 
making calls to each of the 
households affected. 

Callers talked to each house- 
hold to learn what they needed 
and to offer help. They learned 
if Flint members were accessing 
available services and if they 
needed help to get water, filters, 
water testing or blood testing. 

Callers have information they 
can provide on local assistance 
and have information packets 
to send. Lastly, they are taking 
information about follow up help 
the tribe could offer. 

The tribe will provide an 
under- the- sink, NSF-certified 


water filter to members who need 
one. These filters are certified to 
remove lead. 

The tribe may provide other 
forms of assistance. 

Since April 2014, when Flint 
changed its water supply from 
the Detroit municipal system to 
the Flint River, corrosive water 
resulted in elevated lead levels 
in drinking water in the city. 
Corrosion of lead service pipes 
removed a coating of lead phos- 
phate that prevented lead leaching 
from these lines. 

Elevated blood lead levels 
were found in children in the city 
since the water switch. 

Lead is a health hazard for 
children and young women of 
childbearing age. Even low lead 
exposures are shown to lower IQ 
by measurable amounts and result 
in lower educational attainment 
as well as behavioral issues such 
as aggression and hyperactivity. 

Some nutrients help reduce the 
absorption of lead into bones and 
brain — foods and supplements 
with iron, calcium, and vitamin 
C. Foods and supplements with 
Vitamins B1 and B9 may help 
people excrete more lead. 

Members affected by the Flint 
water crisis who did not receive a 
postcard can call (906) 632-5575 
or (800) 793-0660. 


Health educator helps form K.I. Sawyer coalition 


By Brenda Austin 

When the K.I. Sawyer 
Community Center in Gwinn 
(southeast of Marquette near 
the center of Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula) applied for a grant to 
expand their kitchen, it began 
a series of events that brought 
together professionals and commu- 
nity organizations to talk about the 
health needs of children living on 
the former Air Force base. 

Registered Dietitian Monica 
Nelson with the YMCA of 


Marquette County and K.I. Sawyer 
Community Center Manager Jane 
Nordeen worked together to apply 
for the Wal-Mart State Giving 
Grant and asked Sault Tribe 
Community Health Educator Tyler 
LaPlaunt, MS NSCA-CPT, to stop 
by. 

“I went out for a visit and 
was taken aback because I hadn’t 
been out there since the base was 
really active. When I saw what 
was going on and how bad the 
community was falling apart I took 
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a special interest in it. Especially 
once I found out that they are feed- 
ing over 286 kids in the YMCAs 
food reimbursement program at 
the Community Center,” LaPlaunt 
said. 

After his visit, LaPlaunt called 
Erin Carter with MSU Extension 
and invited her for a tour of the 
center. And as the four met over 
the summer months to brain- 
storm about ways to help the 
youth and community, the K.I. 
Sawyer Community Health and 
Wellness Coalition was born. 

They held their first official 
meeting in December where com- 
munity members representing 
local churches, the Sault Tribe, 
the Forsyth Police Department, 
Gwinn Area Community Schools, 
Marquette County, and others, con- 
tinue to meet monthly. 

About 2,300 people live on the 
former base. 

LaPlaunt said K.I. Sawyer 
has needs the coalition hopes to 
address, including smoke-free 
parks and recreation, access to 
healthy food and physical fitness. 
The coalition has discussed safe 
bicycle paths, a soccer field and 
cross-country skiing as possible 
additions to the former base. 

The center is a hangout place for 
area youth, who are often there 
until 9 p.m. on weeknights, and 
houses a dining area, library, 
gymnasium and game room, and 
provides activities like movies, 
arts and crafts, holiday parties and 
dancing. 


“We’re trying to make a com- 
munity-oriented place that people 
can come to and get all the things 
that they need,” LaPlaunt said, 
“including health and nutrition 
programming, physical activity 
and fitness.” 

Things are moving forward and 
looking up for the group. LaPlaunt 
said the tribe paid to have the 
blueprints drawn up for the new 
commercial kitchen that will soon 
be installed. Additional items the 
group plans to address are: kids 
not having access to a playground, 
providing programming for moth- 
er, infant and child support, and an 
athletic field for the kids. “Right 
now they don’t have any kind of 
sports programs or activities. The 
closest they are to sports programs 
is the Marquette area, and that’s 
a 25 -minute drive in the winter 
months,” LaPlaunt said. 

There are schools on the former 
base, but what used to be their 
athletic fields are all in disrepair 
and not usable. LaPlaunt said he 
is working on getting a grant that 
would allow them to repair the old 
basketball and tennis courts and 
soccer fields. 

The coalition has been working 
with Sault Tribe owned Sawyer 
Village, which has some old 
playground equipment that has 
been sitting unused for at least a 
decade, to have it donated to the 
community center. Sawyer Village 
agreed to allow Forsyth Township 
to remove the equipment and 
move it to the community center, 


while another grant through Sault 
Tribe Community Health will pay 
to have the equipment refurbished 
and for wood chips and rubber 
mats to place under it. “Working 
together and getting the right peo- 
ple at the table can make it all hap- 
pen,” LaPlaunt said. The coalition 
is also putting plans in place for a 
community garden, hoop houses 
and a “veggie van” to distribute 
fresh produce on base. 

LaPlaunt said, “I need the 
community to continue their 
enthusiasm and continue to work 
together; I know everyone has 
really great ideas and wants to get 
involved, but what we need are 
achievable goals that will help the 
kids and parents within the com- 
munity. Down the road we would 
like to have better access to food, 
physical activity and more access 
to transportation. We have had 
our first two meetings and have 
already outgrown our meeting 
space. 

Meetings are now being held in 
the school cafeteria, with the next 
one planned for Feb. 22 at 5 p.m. 
Anyone interested in helping with 
the coalition can call Erin Carter 
at the MSU Extension Marquette 
office, (906) 475-5731 or the 
Hancock office, (906) 482-5830, 
or email ecarter@msu.edu. 

Tyler LaPlaunt can be contacted 
by calling (906) 387-4721, ext. 
36011. 

Community Center hours are 
from 4 to 9 p.m. weekdays and 11 
a.m. to 7 p.m. on Saturdays. 
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A primer on late winter, early spring moons 


The names of Anishinaabeg 
late winter and spring moons 
are variable. In our 1836 Treaty 
Ceded territory, season changes 
differ from the northern most 
boundary to the southern most 
boundary. Spring spawning 
runs of important fish depend 
on the rivers and tributaries in 
which they run. Many places 
call the month of February the 


Bear Moon (Mukwa Giizis). 

The longest Bear Moon name 
is “Makoonsag Gaa Nitaawaadi 
Giizis” for “When the Bear Cubs 
are Born Moon.” 

Sucker Fish Moon (Namebini 
Giizis) could be as early as 
February and as late as May. 
March is known in some areas 
as Hard Crust on the Snow 
Moon (Onaabani Giizis) or 


ACFS gives thanks 


’Tis the season to give and that is exactly what the students at 
some of our local schools did. Dawn Griffin, Youth Education and 
Activities coordinator for the Cedarville/Kinross alternative schools, 
and Melanie Greenfield, MSU Extension, helped to spearhead and 
organize a pop can and bottle drive. The school’s 44 students raised 
$100 through their collection efforts. With the money raised, they pur- 
chased material and made fleece blankets and gave them to Anishnabe 
Community and Family Services for children in foster care. 

A big “thank you” to Dawn, Melanie and the students for their 
hard work and generous donation. The blankets were put to good use 
and cherished by the children in care. 


Sault Tribe employment opportunities 
Call (866) 635-7032 
Apply online at www.saulttribe.com 


SAULT STE. MARIE and KINCHELOE 
Diabetes program manager - full time/regular - open until filled 
Project coordinator - full time/regular - open until filled 
Economic development director - full time/regular - open until filled 
Nurse practitioner/physician assistant - on call - open until filled 
Staff pharmacist - part time/regular - open until filled 
Education director - full time/regular - open until filled 
Child care instructor - full time/regular - open until filled 


HESSEL, ST. IGNACE, ESCANABA, MANISTIQUE, 
MARQUETTE, MUNISING and NEWBERRY 
Community Health nurse (St. Ignace) part time/regular - open until 
filled 

Chief solo dentist (Manistique) - full time/regular - open until filled 
Dietician (St. Ignace) - full time/regular - open until filled 
Staff dentist (St. Ignace) - part time/regular - open until filled 


KEWADIN CASINO OPENINGS 
SAULT STE. MARIE 

Chief executive officer - full time/regular - open until filled 
Marketing director - full time/regular - open until filled 
Security supervisor - full time/regular - open until filled 


CHRISTMAS 

Line cook - part time/regular - open until filled 
Bartender - part time/regular - open until filled 


Support groups meet in Sault 


Families Against Narcotics 
(FAN) meets on the third 
Wednesdays of every month, 

5:30 p.m., at the Huntington 
Bank meeting room. For more 
information, email chippewa@ 
familiesagainstnarcotics.org or 
visit www.familiesagainstnarcot- 
ics.org/chippewa-county or www. 
facebook.com/fanchipp . 

FAN — your connection for 
information, resources, and sup- 
port. FAN’S mission is saving 
lives by empowering individuals 
and communities to prevent and 
eradicate addiction. We envision 
a nation free of narcotic addic- 


tion and our purpose is to raise 
awareness of the dangers of pre- 
scription narcotics, support those 
affected by narcotic addiction 
and erase the stigma of addiction. 

Also look into Substance 
Abuse Support Group for Family 
and Friends if you have experi- 
enced loss, heartbreak or dimin- 
ished relationships due to some- 
one else’s substance abuse. 

The group meets on the first 
and third Mondays of each 
month, 6 p.m., at the Huntington 
Bank in Sault Ste. Marie. Call 
Linda at (906) 440-7252 for more 
information 


Snowshoe Breaking Moon 
(Bebookwedaagime Giizis), with 
variations. Time to make maple 
sugar is also a wide-ranging 
regional event, happening in 
March in some parts and April in 
others. 

So, Maple Sugar Moon 
(Ziisbaakdoke Giizis) occurs 
regionally. Between late winter 
and early spring, we are transi- 
tioning from a quiet thinking time 
for legend telling and teachings, 


to another year of new begin- 
nings. At this time of year, the 
bear is having her babies in her 
den while she sleeps. A hard crust 
is forming on top of the snow 
that can bear our weight. We are 
getting ready for our sugar camps 
and looking forward to getting 
out. We start feeling energetic — 
even though spring is a spiritual 
time, it’s also a physical time. 

This is how to pronounce 
Ojibwe words. All consonants 


sound the same as in English. 

• “zh” sounds like the “s” in 
measure 

• “a” sounds like the “u” in 
sun 

• “aa” sounds like the “a” in 
father 

• “i” sounds like the “i” in sit 

• “ii” sounds like the “ee” in 
feet 

• “o” sounds like the “o” in go 
“oo” sounds like the “oo” in food 
“e” sounds like the “ay” in stay 


Coming events of the Sault Tribe Traditional Medicine Program 


Winter teachings with Harland 
Downwind, traditional healer, 
Feb. 22, 4-5:30 p.m., Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribal Health and Human 
Services auditorium. 


Keith D. Smith of the Sault 
Tribe Traditional Medicine 
Program offers instruction on 
what to do after receiving eagles 
from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Includes proper clean- 
ing and care of personal eagle 
feathers. Instruction takes place at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building on Feb. 25, 5 p.m. to 9 
p.m. Lessons offered in two parts 
with a potluck meal in between. 

Part I: Traditional aspects to be 
done when an eagle is properly 


acquired from the USFWS, along 
with a demonstration on how to 
properly remove the feathers and 
other usable parts of eagles. 

Part II: Teachings on how to 
properly use and clean personal 
eagle feathers. Participants see 
how to clean eagle feathers. This 
will be a “hands-on” learning 
experience. 

What to bring: To actively 
participate and learn how to clean 
eagle feathers, participants are 
encouraged to bring their “per- 
sonal feathers” and a small hand 
towel for the drying process. You 
can bring a dish to pass for the 
meal if you are able. 

Women on their moon time 
should not attend. 


SAULT TRIBE’S TOLL FREE NUMBERS 


Sault Employment Office 
(906) 635-4937 
(866) 635-7032 


St. Ignace 
(906) 643-8689 
(877) 256-0135 


Sault Tribe Administration 
Building 
(906) 635-6050 
(800) 793-0660 


Munising 
(906) 387-4721 
(866) 401-0043 


Sault Tribe Health and Human 
Services Building 
(906) 632-5200 
(877) 256-0009 


ACFS 

(906) 632-5250 
(800) 726-0093 


Patient Referred Care Program 
(906) 632-5220 
(800) 922-0582 


Manistique ACFS 
(906) 341-6993 
(800) 347-7137 


St. Ignace Health Clinic 
(906) 643-8689 
(877) 256-0135 


Advocacy Resource Center 
(906) 632-1808 
(877) 639-7820 


Manistique Tribal Community 
Center 

(906) 341-8469 
(866) 401-0043 


Elder Services Division 
(906) 635-4971 
(888) 711-7356 


Enrollment Department 
(906) 635-3396 
(800) 251-6597 


Munising Tribal Community 
Center 

(Health and Human Service 
Programs) 

(906) 387-4721 
(800) 236-4705 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
(906) 495-1450 
(800) 794-4072 


Traditional Medicine Clinic 
Sault Ste. Marie 
(906) 632-5210 
(877) 256-0009 


Housing Authority in 
Escanaba, Newberry, 
Manistique, Wetmore, 
Marquette 
(906) 341-5145 
(888) 353-9502 


Win Awenen 
Nisitotung 


The official newspaper of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 


February 19, 2016 
Mko Giizis 
Bear Moon 
Vol. 37, No. 2 


Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 5 0/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@sault- 
tribe.net. 


Pre-register for this event by 
calls or emails to Kim Vallier at 
(906) 632-5268, Tony Abramson 
Jr. at 632-0236, Peggy Holappa 
at 632-0236 or Keith Smith at 
ksmith@ saulttribe .net. 

The opportunity is open to 
everyone and it is okay to show at 
a time more convenient for you! 


Spring fasting program, 

April 29 to May 3, at the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp on Sugar 
Island, Mich. Call staff of the 
Traditional Medicine Program, 
Tony Abramson Jr. at 632-0236, 
Peggy Holappa at 632-0220 or 
Kim Vallier at 632-5268. 


Memb&tiJdp 

co/iee/tnA 


Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s 
office on membership issues 
and concerns across the service 
area. This requires knowledge 
of the tribe and its practices, 
administrative experience and 
the ability to work with data, 
write reports and organize special 
projects and events. 

The liaisons will also respond 
to and follow up on membership 
issues to ensure they are resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with 
tribal issues by emailing 
membersconcems @ saulttribe .net 
or individually at: 

Unit I — Sheila Berger, Office 
of the Chairperson, Sault Ste. 
Marie, (906) 635-6050, (800) 
793-0660, sberger@saulttribe.net 
Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, 

St. Ignace, (906) 643-2124, 
chudak@ saulttribe .net 
Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 

Munising Centers, (906) 450- 
7011 or 450-7011, mjenerou@ 
saulttribe.net 


“For All Your Tire Needs" 



U.P. TIRE 


Complete Tire Sales & Service 

iimiUXSTOne firestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. Easterday Ave., Sault, Ml 49783 
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ELECTION 2016 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 

Notice of Election 

Jan. 29, 2016 

The Election Committee of the Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians would like to inform you that a tribal election will be held for the Tribal 
Board of Directors this year; with a primary held in spring and the general election held this summer. Below are important dates and information 
pertaining to the election. 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL ELECTION: UNIT V 

This Notice of Election for the 2016 General Election also 
gives notice of a Special Advisory Election for the vacant Unit V 
seat. All election procedures and timelines for the 2016 General 
Election shall apply to this Special Advisory Election. 


March 24 Deadline for voter registration. 

Last day to receive Letter of Intent for potential candidates. 

Roll of registered voters prepared and posted. Nomination petitions available. 

April 14 Nominating petition deadline. 

April 19 List of eligible candidates available. 

April 22 Deadline for contests relating to nominations and voter registration. 

April 28 Blank primary ballots mailed to voters. 

May 19 Primary election date. 

May 23 Deadline for contests relating to vote count. 

June 1 Blank ballots for general election mailed to voters. 

June 23 General Election day. 

June 27 Deadline for contest relating to vote count. 


OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED 
Tribal Chairperson 

Unit 1: 3 members Unit 3: 1 member Unit 5: 1 member 

Unit 2: 1 member Unit 4: 1 member 

The term of all officers will be four years with the exception of Unit 5 which will be two years. 


VOTER REGISTRATION 

Tribal members who will be 1 8 years of age or older 
on the date of the general election are eligible to vote. 
The Tribal Election Code states all Resident Members 
in an election unit shall automatically be registered 
and Non-resident Members can choose one of the 
five election units in order to vote in Tribal Elections. 
Registration is permanent unless you move in/out of an 
election unit. Registration forms must be received by 
the Tribal Election Committee, ninety (90) days prior 
to the general election, in order to vote in the upcoming 
elections. Voter registration is open and tribal members 
who need to register (all previously registered members 
are considered permanently registered) can contact the 
Tribal Election Committee at the address given below 
or call the Executive Assistant at 635-6050 or (800) 
793-0660 or the Tribal Registrar’s Office. In order to 
register, you must complete and return a voter registra- 
tion form to the: Tribal Election Committee, RO. Box 
102, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 49783, before 5 p.m. 
on March 24, 2016. Registration forms received after 
that time or not completed will be deemed unregistered 
for this election. 

VOTING PROCEDURE 

All ballots will be mailed to registered voters by 
first class mail. In order to be counted, ballots must be 
received by the Tribal Election Committee by 5 p.m. at 
the United States Post Office-Sault Ste. Marie location 
on May 19, 2016 for the primary election and on June 
23, 2016 for the general election. A Post Office Box is 
provided by the United States Post Office for return of 
the ballots. The address of the box will be included on 
the ballot. 

Address Correction Requested: The election will be 
conducted by mail to the address shown in the Tribal 


Registrar’s records. It is the responsibility of the tribal 
member to ensure that the address shown for him or 
her is correct. Please contact the Tribal Registrar’s 
Office for any changes: Tribal Registrar’s Office, 2428 
Shunk Road, Mailing address: P.O. Box 1628, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783 phone: 635-3396 or (800) 251- 
6597. 

NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES 

Any tribal member who meets the requirements 
detailed in The Tribal Election Ordinance is eligible 
for election to office. A candidate for nomination must 
be eighteen years of age or older by June 23, 2016, a 
qualified voter, and have established one year residency 
within the Election Unit which they seek to represent. 
Any member; who holds appointed/elected position in 
another unit of government, has been convicted of elec- 
tion fraud, misdemeanors involving gambling, theft, 
dishonesty or fraud, or a felony offense is ineligible for 
election to office. Any person elected shall voluntarily 
resign employment position and/or surrender any rights 
under any contract with the Tribe prior to assuming 
office. To be nominated, a candidate must file a letter 
of intent, background investigation forms, nominat- 
ing petition, campaigning financing forms, etc. with 
the Tribal Election Committee in accordance with the 
Election Ordinance. A nomination petition must bear 
the original signatures of the proper number of regis- 
tered voters from the unit to be represented. A voter 
may sign only as many petitions as there are offices to 
be filled from their unit. Petitions must be submitted on 
the forms provided by the Election Committee obtained 
at the designated offices. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

Finance Reporting: The Election Committee requires 
candidates and others who expend money on the 
election to file reports on campaign fundraising and 
spending. If you plan to spend money on the election, 
you must contact the Election Committee to obtain the 
proper forms before doing so. Failure to comply with 
this requirement may result in criminal prosecution. 

Election Contests and Complaints: Any trib- 
al member may raise election disputes before the 
Election Committee. All disputes must be stated in 
writing, addressed to the Chairperson of the Election 
Committee, contain the original signature and received 
under procedures provided in the Election Ordinance. 
The Election Committee will review disputes according 
to the Election Ordinance. 

Election Ordinance: This letter is a narrative state- 
ment of the requirements of the Election Ordinance 
and the Constitution. Any discrepancies the Election 
Ordinance and Constitution are controlling and superla- 
tive. Questions regarding the election should be direct- 
ed to the Tribal Election Committee. 

Designated Offices: Designated Offices are the tribal 
offices as to which additional election material is avail- 
able and for delivery of correspondence. Each designat- 
ed office is defined in the Election Ordinance. Please 
note: Unit 1 the designated office shall be The Tribal 
Court Office, located at the George Nolan Judicial 
Building, and Unit 3 shall be the Human Resource 
Office, located at 3015 Mackinac Trail. 
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Attention tribal members! Are you registered to vote? 


Unsure if you are registered to 
vote? Now you can go online and 
check! Posted at www.saulttribe. 
com/government/tribal-elections 
is a list of tribal members who 
are NOT registered to vote. If 
you see your name there, fill out 
a voter’s registration card and 
send it in. You can clip the form 
on this page and mail it in to the 
Tribal Election Committee, P.O. 
Box 102, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. 

If you live INSIDE the tribe’s 
seven-county service area: When 
you live within the seven-county 
service area you are automatical- 
ly registered to vote in the unit 
you live. If you do not know your 
unit, check the unit listing on this 
page. 

If you live OUTSIDE the ser- 
vice area: You can choose which 
unit to be registered in. Select the 
unit where you have the closest 
ties. 

Registration is permanent 
unless you move in or out of 
an election unit. You must be at 
least 18 on election day, June 23, 
2016, to vote. You must be regis- 
tered by March 24, 2016, to vote 
in this year’s tribal election. 

Any questions about voters 
registration? Please contact the 
Enrollment Dept, at 635-3396 or 
(800) 251-6597; or Joanne Carr 
or Linda Grossett at 635-6050 or 
(800) 793-0660. 


See Bad 
Addresses on 
Pages 25 — 27 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians Units 



Drummond 
iland 


UNIT III 


Sault Tribe’s Seven- 
County Service Area. 



Sault Tribe’s service 
area is divided into five 
units covering seven 
counties in the eastern 
Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 


Tribal election unit listing by city and zip code 


UNIT I 


Germfask 

49836 

Champion 

49814 

Traunik 

49890 

Barbeau 

49710 

Goetzville 

49736 

Cooks 

49817 

Trenary 

49891 

Bay Mills 
Brimley 

49715 

49715 

Gould City 
Gulliver 

49838 

49840 

Cornell 

Escanaba 

49818 

49829 

Wells 

49819 

Dafter 

49724 

Hessel 

49745 

Fayette 

49835 

UNITV 


Eckerman 

49728 

McMillan 

49853 

Garden 

49835 

Arnold 

49819 

Hulbert 

49748 

Naubinway 

49762 

Gladstone 

49837 

Autrain 

49806 

Kincheloe 

49788 

Newberry 

49868 

Gwinn 

49841 

Beaver Grove 

49855 

Kincheloe 

49886 

Pickford 

49774 

Ishpeming 

49849 

Big Bay 

49808 

Kinross 

49752 

Rexton 

49794 

KI Sawyer 

49843 

Chatham 

49816 

Neebish Isl. 

49710 

Rudyard 

49780 

Limestone 

49816 

Christmas 

49862 

Paradise 

49768 

Stalwart 

49736 

Little Lake 

49833 

Deerton 

49822 

RACO 

Sault Ste. Marie 

49715 

49783 

Trout Lake 

49793 

Manistique 

Nahma 

49854 

49864 

Eben Junction 
Forrest Lake 

49825 

49832 

Strongs 

49790 

UNIT III 


Negaunee 

49866 

Grand Marais 

49839 

Sugar Island 

49783 

Brevort 
Mackinac Isl. 

49760 

49757 

Northland 

Perkins 

49869 

49872 

Harvey 

Marquette 

49855 

49855 

UNIT II 


Moran 

49760 

Princeton 

49841 

Michigamme 

49861 

Cedarville 

49719 

Pointe Aux Pins 

49775 

Rapid River 
Republic 

Rock 

49878 

Munising 

49862 

Curtis 

DeTour Village 

49820 

49725 

St. Ignace 

49781 

49879 

49880 

Palmer 

Rumley 

49871 

49826 

Engadine 

49827 

UNIT IV 


Skandia 

49885 

Seney 

49883 

Epoufette 

Fibre 

49762 

49780 

Bark River 
Brampton 

49807 

49837 

L/lvUllvtlU 

Thompson 

49889 

Shingleton 

Wetmore 

49884 

49895 


NOTICE TO CANDIDATES: Newspaper schedule changed 
to accommodate election; primary and general election 


Win Awenen Nisitotung ' s 
schedule was changed to acco- 
modate the 2016 election, so 
readers can study the primary 
election candidates’ forum in the 
April issue of the newspaper, 
and the candidates half-page ads 
in the May issue of the news- 
paper. Primary ballots will be 
mailed out April 28 and general 
election ballots on June 1 . 

For the primary election, can- 
didates are encouraged to submit 
500 words for the candidates’ 


forum in the April issue of the 
tribal newspaper. This and the 
candidate’s photo constitutes 
the quarter-page space they are 
given by the newspaper as a pri- 
mary candidate. In this election, 
their 500 words are due April 
19 by noon. This deadline was 
moved to a Tuesday because the 
list of candidates is not available 
until that day. 

The primary election will be 
held May 19 and the unofficial 
primary results announced. 


Winners of this election must 
have their free half-page ad at 
the newspaper office Friday, 
May 20, by 12 p.m. (noon). 
Candidates are also welcome 


to purchase paid ad space in the 
March, April and May issues, as 
well as thank-you ads after the 
elections. Call us at 632-6398 or 
email jdburton@saulttribe.net. 


Those with any questions or 
concerns are welcome to email 
or call any time. 



ISSUE 

DEADLINE 12 p.m. 

DIGITAL ISSUE 

PRINT ISSUE 


March 

Friday, March 4 

Monday, March 14 

Friday, March 18 

Primary Election 

April 

Tuesday , April 19 

Monday, April 25 

Friday, April 29 

General Election 

May 

Friday, May 20 

Friday, May 27 

Friday, June 3 


June 

Friday, June 17 

Monday, June 27 

Friday, July 1 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
VOTER REGISTRATION FORM 

Non-resident Members must choose one of the five election units in order to vote in Tribal Elections. They should consider selecting 
the unit in which they have the closest ties and indicate below the unit they select. Registration is permanent unless you move in/ 
out of an election unit. This form must be received by the Tribal Election Committee ninety (90) days prior to a general election in 
order for the registration to be valid. The address to which my ballot should be sent is: 

Please Print 

NAME MAILING ADDRESS 


STREET (PHYSICAL) ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE ZIP CODE 

To verify identity, please include last four numbers of your social security: I I ” I I ” I I ” I 

I understand that this voter registration card must be completed and received at least 90 days prior to a general 
election to be eligible to vote in Tribal Elections. 

I register to vote in Unit SIGNATURE 

(Must have signature to be Valid.) 
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Contract support settlement of $940 million finalized 


By Rick Smith 

The $940 million settlement 
agreed to last September in the 
25 -year-old class action law- 
suit Ramah Navajo Chapter, et. 
al. versus the Secretary of the 
Interior was recently finalized 
in a federal district court. The 
case stemmed from insufficient 
payments by the federal govern- 
ment to cover contract support 
costs for health services and other 
government programs under 
the Self-Determination Act for 
699 American Indian tribes and 
organizations from 1994 through 
2013. 

Award amounts distributed 
among the tribes and organiza- 
tions ranges from a high of over 
$57 million to a low of $8,000. 


As one member of the class 
action plaintiffs, Sault Tribe was 
granted an award distribution of 
$4,283,366. The actual distribu- 
tion is expected to begin in April 
or May of 2016 and, once begun, 
should continue on a rolling basis 
through the rest of year. 

The only requirement is for 
recipients to submit properly 
signed claim forms for class 
members to receive the awarded 
amounts. 

“This landmark settlement 
represents another important 
step in the Obama administra- 
tion’s efforts to turn the page on 
past challenges in our govern- 
ment-to-government relationship 
with tribes,” said Department 
of the Interior Secretary Sally 


Budget proposal would 
end family homlessness 


Obama’s fiscal year 2017 budget request would 
provide housing for all homeless families by 2020 


By Rick Smith 

President Barack Obama 
released his fiscal year 2017 $4.1 
trillion federal budget request to 
Congress on Feb. 9. The 182- 
page document includes what 
may be an historic plan to help 
end family homelessness in the 
country. The proposed budget 
calls for $ 1 1 billion over the next 
10 years for community-based 
programs to house homeless 
families. About $8.8 billion of 
the whole amount would supply 
housing vouchers while $2.2 
billion would provide more short- 
term help. 

According to a fact sheet from 
the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), 
Obama launched the Opening 
Doors initiative nearly six years 
ago, the first federal strategic plan 
to prevent and end homelessness. 
Since then, the New York Times 
reports, homelessness among 
military veterans dropped by 36 
percent across the country, sur- 
passing the national average. 

“Today, we can celebrate 
historic successes in reducing 
homelessness in all its forms,” 
the HUD fact sheet notes, “but 
we need to reach more families 
with the proven, cost-effective 
strategies that have driven that 
success.” 

According to HUD, more than 
64,000 families were homeless 


nationwide on a single night 
in January of last year, which 
included more than 123,000 chil- 
dren. Research indicates a com- 
bination of rapid rehousing and 
vouchers would quickly take fam- 
ilies from homelessness into their 
own permanent homes. HUD 
conducted the Family Options 
Study in which they found that 
affordable housing not only ends 
homelessness among families 
with children, but increases their 
economic and social conditions as 
well. 

In brief, Obama’s proposed 
2017 budget would provide help 
to over a half-million homeless 
families and enable communities 
across the country to sustainably 
end family homelessness by 
2020, significantly expand the 
availability of rapid rehousing 
and vouchers for homeless fam- 
ilies and reinforce partnerships 
between public housing and other 
agencies to help homeless fami- 
lies. 

In addition, the proposed 
budget would provide funding for 
10,000 new housing vouchers for 
homeless families with children, 
25 ,500 new units of permanent 
supportive housing to end chronic 
homelessness, 8,000 new units of 
rapid rehousing, and $25 million 
to test innovative projects for 
homeless youth. 


Jewell in an announcement last 
September after the settlement 
was reached. “Tribal self-determi- 
nation and self-governance will 
continue to be our North Star as 
we navigate a new chapter in this 
important relationship, and we 
are committed to fully funding 
contract support costs so that trib- 
al contracting can be more suc- 
cessful. Congress can and should 
make this happen.” She further 
indicated the settlement resolves 
past claims and allows litigation 


funds to be used for more produc- 
tive purposes. 

At the same time, David Jose, 
president of the Ramah Navajo 
Chapter, issued a press release 
in which he noted the settlement 
will be remembered as a land- 
mark victory for the plaintiffs. 
“Our government programs and 
services have suffered because 
the government has been under- 
paying us,” he added. “The two 
sides have been in a long, hard- 
fought negotiation and have 


reached an honorable compro- 
mise.” 

According to background 
information on the case, two 
earlier settlements were made 
for unpaid contract support costs 
between 1989 and 1993, and a 
third settlement in 2008 made 
adjustments for negotiating indi- 
rect cost rates. But the earlier 
settlements did not resolve claims 
for unpaid contract support costs 
from 1994 to 2013. 


Obama proposes $1.1 billion for 
drug abuse countermeasures 


By Rick Smith 

U.S. Health and Human 
Services Secretary Sylvia Burwell 
and Director of National Drug 
Control Policy Michael Bottacelli 
disclosed the Obama administra- 
tion proposes $1.1 billion in new 
funding to address the national 
epidemics of prescription opioid 
abuse and heroin use. The dis- 
closure was made on Feb. 2 in a 
media teleconference. The White 
House also announced the pro- 
posal through Internet channels. 

“We must combat dangerous 
abuse while at the same time 
safeguarding legitimate use,” 
said Burwell. She indicated the 
proposed funding includes man- 
datory and discretionary funding 


to close gaps in treatment needs 
across the country. 

According to the White House, 
prescription drug abuse and hero- 
in use exact an exceedingly high 
toll on many American families 
while, simultaneously, straining 
law enforcement and treatment 
measures. The proposed new 
infusion of funding will reinforce 
and build upon previous federal 
actions and initiatives to reduce 
prescription opioid and heroin 
overdoses. 

The new funding is in the 
president’s fiscal year 2017 
budget and takes a two-pronged 
approach by allocating $1 billion 
in new mandatory funding over 
two years to support community 


prevention measures, expand 
access to treatment, help sustain 
recovery and strengthen law 
enforcement capabilities. An 
allocation of $920 million would 
support agreements with states to 
expand medication-assisted treat- 
ment for opioid abuse. Funding 
would be received by states 
with the most severe epidemics 
and strongest counter strategies. 
Another $50 million would go to 
support about 700 more treatment 
services across the country in 
areas most in need. Evaluations 
on the effectiveness of treatment 
programs using medication-assist- 
ed treatments would be supported 
by an allocation of $30 million. 


Board resolutions passed 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians met on Jan. 5, 
all board members were present 
except Unit V Representative Rita 
Glyptis. 

The first approved resolution 
of the year authorized a grant 
application for funding from 
the U.S. Department of Justice, 
Office on Violence Against 
Women, for a sexual assault ser- 
vices program. 

The board approved participa- 
tion in a nationwide assessment 
of Native elders’ social and health 
needs by three national resource 
centers on Native aging. The 
survey is sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, Administration on 
Aging. 

A grant application was 
approved for funding from the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), 
for the development of wolf man- 


agement plans by the Inland Fish 
and Wildlife Department. Another 
grant application for funding 
from the BIA was approved for 
Inland Fish and Wildlife res- 
toration projects on migratory 
birds’ habitats and adaptive man- 
agement. 

A law enforcement budget 
of $61,981.93 was established 
for funding from the U.S. 
Department of Justice, Office 
of Sex Offender Sentencing, 
Monitoring, Apprehending, 
Registering and Tracking Adam 
Walsh Grant. 

A Conservation Management 
and Public Safety fiscal year 
2016 budget modification was 
approved for an increase in feder- 
al BIA funding of $16,919.86. 

The board approved the estab- 
lishment of a fiscal year 2016 
budget for TRIdent with other 
revenue funds of $6,300. 

A fiscal year 2016 budget 


in January 

increase of $12,000 in tribal sup- 
port was approved for meal pro- 
grams for the elderly in Hessel, 

St. Ignace and Manistique. 

The board approved the estab- 
lishment of a fiscal year 2016 
budget for U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) fund- 
ing of $65,176.01 for pesticides. 
Another fiscal year 2016 budget 
was approved for an EPA grant of 
$12,861.60 for development of an 
air program. 

Other revenue fiscal year 
2016 funding of $227,351.52 was 
approved for buildings, Sibley 
Road property. 

Fiscal year 2016 budget 
modification of $24,242.47 was 
approved for health staff wage 
revisions for American Indian 
Substance Abuse, mental health 
services, after care services, 
Community Health nursing; 
health center medical, nursing 
— Continued on page 7 . 



Aanii, 

I am announcing my candidacy for chairman of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. I am looking forward to the upcoming election and I want to give you ample 
time to contact me and get to know me, and for me to get to know you. 

You can contact me at (906) 630-1693 or email kmassaway@yahoo.com. 

Miigwech, 

Keith Massaway, 

Sault Tribe Board Member 


Keith Massaway approves this ad. 
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Michigan Senate passes bill to promote Indian history 


By Rick Smith 

A bill recently passed unanimously by 
the Michigan Senate to promote and pre- 
serve the state’s American Indian history 
may be an opportunity for tribe’s to gener- 
ate tourism revenue as well as help create a 
broader understanding of the state’s indige- 
nous populations. 

Senate Bill 523 amends the state’s 
Natural Resources and Environmental 
Protection Act to require the Michigan 
Department of Natural Resources (DNR) 
to collaborate with tribal governments and 
numerous state agencies to develop and 
implement a master plan to promote and 
preserve the history of the state’s American 
Indians. The plan is to include a compila- 
tion of places of historical significance for 
Indians in the state and a way to dissem- 
inate the information through public web 
sites, brochures and other means. 

The DNR may provide “signs and rec- 
ognition of places significant to the history 
of Native Americans, including places 


significant to that history along trails in the 
statewide trail network.” 

Specifically, the trail networks include 
the Pure Michigan Trials, Pure Michigan 
Water Trails and recreational trails. 

Further, the bill provides for collabora- 
tion on applications to include historically 
significant places in American Indian his- 
tory in the National Register of Historic 
Places along with appropriate Michigan 
historical markers. In addition, the bill 
stipulates the collaboration in helping to 
develop partnerships to acquire public and 
private funding for the protection, preser- 
vation and promotion of awareness of the 
American Indian heritage of the state. 

“The bill is part of our continued efforts 
to build and maintain a lasting relationship 
with the 12 Native American tribes that 
reside within Michigan’s borders,” Sen. 
Wayne Schmidt said in a prepared state- 
ment. Schmidt was the primary sponsor of 
the Senate bill. 

Sandra Clarke, director of the Michigan 


Historical Center, told Central Michigan 
University Public Radio News, WCMU, 
the move could also be a way to broaden 
tourism into tribal museums and other 
attractions, such as powwows, that would 
bring to the fore to all people opportunities 
to understand that American Indian cul- 
tures are living cultures. 

Moreover, federal, state and tribal 
collaboration is prescribed in the bill in 
sponsoring commemorations, seminars and 
other public forums on American Indian 
history in Michigan and neighboring states. 
Aside from the DNR and tribal govern- 
ments, some of the other entities included 
as collaborators are Michigan educators 
and universities, the state’s Department of 
Transportation, Council for the Arts and 
Cultural Affairs, Historic Preservation 
Office, Historical Commission, historical 
societies and the state’s archaeologist. 

Right, an example of one type of the state’s 
historical markers. 



January Sault Tribe board resolutions 


Continued front page 6 


and pharmacy; clinics in St. 
Ignace, Manistique, Munising and 
Marquette; PHN case manage- 
ment, ITC Family Spirit Program 
and third party revenue for chang- 
es in personnel sheets, realloca- 
tion and increase in expense and 
an increase in third party revenue. 
Another fiscal year 2016 bud- 
get modification was approved 
for third party revenue for an 
increase in transfer out funds of 
$351 ,120.88. A third modification 
was approved for $154,004.46 for 
an increase in third party revenue. 

The Heating Improvement 
Program fiscal year 2016 budget 
was established with tribal sup- 
port funding of $97,500. 

A fiscal year 2016 budget 
modification for education 
administration was approved for 
changes in the personnel sheet, a 
decrease in expenses, a decrease 
in other revenue of $50,000 and 
a decrease in tribal support of 
$38,307.89. 

The board convened another 
meeting on Jan. 19 in Sault Ste. 
Marie, all board members were 
present. 

The board approved fourteen 
resolutions, with six passing by a 
unanimous vote. 

Resolution 2016-17: Partial 
Waiver of Convictions for Ms. 
Kellie Nolan - The board granted 
a partial waiver for her convic- 
tion in Nov. 2014 for felony 
controlled substance pursuant to 
Tribal Code Chapter 76. 

Res. 2016-18: Appointment 
of Karrie Wichtman as a Reserve 
Appellate Judge (Attorney 
Position) - Wichtman was 
appointed to serve as a Reserve 
Appellate Judge for the Sault 
Tribe Court of A peals for a four 


year term. 

Res. 2016-19: Appointment 
of Lori Jump as an Appellate 
Judge (Community Member 
Position) - Jump was appointed 
to a four-year term as an appellate 
Judge for the Sault Tribe Court of 
Appeals. 

Res. 2016-20: Appointing 
Tax Commission Member - The 
board approved the recommen- 
dation of the Tax Commission to 
appoint Director D.J. Hoffman to 
fill a vacancy on the three-person 
Tax Commission. 

Res. 2016-21: Approving 
Special Counsel Contract Bruce 
R. Greene & Associates, LLC - 
The board approved a contract 
between the tribe and Bruce R. 
Greene & Associates, LLC., to 
end December 31, 2016, to pro- 
vide legal services to the tribe. 

Res. 2016-22: Approving 
Contract Frost Brown Todd, 

LLC - The board approved a con- 
tract between the tribe and Frost 
Brown and Todd, LLC, to provide 
legal services to the tribe. 

Res. 2016-23: Approving 
Contract Plunkett Cooney, P.C. 

- A contract between the tribe 
and Plunkett Cooney, P.C. was 
approved for the purpose of pro- 
viding legal services in relation to 
general civil litigation and related 
matters. 

Res. 2106-24: Approving 
Special Counsel Contract Alexis 
Lambros - A special counsel 
contract was approved for legal 
services between the tribe and 
attorney Alexis Lambros. 

Res. 2016-25: Modifying 
401(K) Plan Improving Options 
and Eligibility for Our Employees 

- The board approved the addi- 
tion of the Roth 401(k) option to 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TUNIS ft DRAINFIELD 
WATER ft SEWER INSTA1LATI0NS 


COMMERCIAL 

T>e{c0ffjcr 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


- RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


the tribe’s plan. The addition will 
increase employee options with- 
out affecting the cost to the tribe 
or its employees. 

Res. 2016-26: FY 2016 
Governmental Capital Purchases 
Budget - The board approved 
an appropriation of $437 ,500 
for the FY 2016 Governmental 
Capital Purchases Budget, of 
which $245 ,950 will come from 
Other Revenue/Fund Balance and 
$191,550 from tribal support. 

Res. 2016-27: FY 2016 
Enterprises Capital Purchases 
Budget - The board approved 


$1,116,100 for the Enterprises 
Fiscal Year 2016 Capital 
Purchases Budget. 

Res. 2016-28: Tribal Court 
- Judicial Services and Juvenile 
Probation Officer FY 2016 
Budget Modifications - The 
board approved the budget mod- 
ifications to Judicial Services 
and Juvenile Probation Officer 
with a reduction in State Revenue 
monies of $3,415.20. The budget 
modifications reflect changes to 
the personnel sheet and realloca- 
tion of expenses with no effect on 
tribal support. 


Res. 2016-29: Education - 
Tribal Education Department 
(TED) Grant Establishment of 
FY 2016 Budget - The Tribal 
Education Department FY 2016 
budget was approved and estab- 
lished with Federal BIE Revenue 
monies of $300,000. 

Res. 2016-30: Bereavement 
Policies - Modifications to the 
Bereavement section of the gov- 
ernmental, enterprise, and casino 
team member manuals were made 
and approved. 

To see approved resolutions in 
their entirety, visit saulttribe.com. 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 2016 ELECTION CYCLE 


0 ELECT 

NICHOLE CAUSLEY 

Unit I Board Representative 


“To provide for the perpetuation 
of our way of life and the 
welfare and prosperity of our 
people \ to preserve our right 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Education 



l of self government, and to protect 
\ our property and resources, 
do ordain and establish this 
constitution and bylaws. ” 


Contact: 

906.259.3792 

nicholecausley@yahoo.com 
Face Book: Causley Nichole 


• B.S. Public Administration- Lake Superior State University 

• Sault Tribe Governmental Structure Knowledge-Thesis Statement: An 
Unfinished Quest: The Long Struggle To Restore Government For The 
Sault Tribe Of Chippewa Indians 

• 98% completion of Master Degree Public Administration-Northern 
Michigan University 

• Intergovernmental relations, Public Policy Analysis, Education, 
Public finance 


Experience 

• 12 + years work experience with Sault Tribe (Casino and Governmental) 

— 5+ Casino: gaming, hotel 

— 6+ Governmental: Planning and Development / Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Division; Big Bear; Human Resources 


Service 

• 20+ years Community Engagement 

• Housing Commissioner 

• Head Start Policy Council Representative 

• Native American Student Organization (LSSU) President, Secretary, and 
Pow Wow Coordinator 


Paid for and endorsed by 
Nichole M. Causley, 
Unit 1 Candidate 
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Annual addresses on states of union, Indian 
nations delivered by Obama and Cladoosby 


By Rick Smith 

President Barack Obama deliv- 
ered his final State of the Union 
Address on Jan. 12. National 
Congress of American Indians 
President Brian Cladoosby deliv- 
ered the 14th annual State of the 
Indian Nations Address on Jan. 

14. 

In his address, Obama encour- 
aged bipartisanship priorities 
on criminal justice reform and 
helping people who are battling 
abuse of prescription and other 
types of drugs. Instead of focus- 
ing on works for the coming year, 
he directed attention to coming 
years. 

He said the country has to 
answer “four big questions” in 
a changing economy on how to 
bring improvements on giving 
everyone a fair shot at opportu- 


nity and security, making tech- 
nology work for and not against 
humanity, keeping America safe 
in leading the world without 
becoming its policeman and mak- 
ing U.S. politics reflect what is 
best in everyone instead of what 
is worst. Changes in the economy 
he pointed out in particular were 
automation replacing workers 
and company relocations to other 
countries taking jobs and tax 
bases with them. 

He touched on progress in 
education matters and work that 
still needs to be done to increase 
access to education for everyone. 

The importance of strengthen- 
ing Social Security and Medicare 
for older folks, he noted, is as 
important as the Affordable Care 
Act is to others in “filling the 
gaps in employer-based [health] 


care so that when you lose a job 
or go back to school or strike 
out and launch that new busi- 
ness, you’ll still have coverage,” 
Obama said. 

Indian Country wasn’t spe- 
cifically mentioned but is in fact 
a component in issues such as 
addressing poverty, nurturing 
the spirit of discovery and entre- 
preneurism, sustainable energy 
development, climate change and 
other matters on which he spoke. 

Obama also spoke on several 
issues concerning international 
relations and reforms in the U.S. 
political process. 

Cladoosby noted when he 
delivered his address, “On this 
day, we meet at a moment of 
progress and promise in Indian 
Country. Progress made possible 
by tribal self-determination. This 


[Obama] administration - and a 
growing number in Congress - 
understand that when tribes forge 
their own paths, Indian Country 
benefits and America benefits,” 
he noted. 

He briefly reflected on Indian 
Country history and progress 
since European encroachment 
that led to the current relationship 
with the people and government 
of the United States. Speaking on 
work yet to be done Cladoosby 
said, “We need to modernize the 
trust relationship. We need to 
replace antiquated laws and reg- 
ulations with policies that trust 
and empower tribes to govern. 

We need a relationship based 
not on paternalism and control, 
but on deference and support; a 
partnership where tribes continue 
to meet their own challenges and 
chart their own path forward.” 

Cladoosby concluded a 


recounting of many of the mile- 
stones accomplished during the 
Obama administration with, “I 
could go on and on. While there 
are many legal and ethical rea- 
sons to strengthen tribal self-de- 
termination there is also a prac- 
tical reason: it works. President 
Obama has certainly embraced 
this concept - as President Nixon 
did. We expect the next president 
and the next Congress to work 
with us, to build on this prog- 
ress.” 

An assortment of current 
issues from economic justice to 
climate change came to consider- 
ation before he asked, “Where do 
we want Indian Country to be in 
another seven generations? How 
about 70 generations? What prog- 
ress will we make to help them 
achieve their promise? It is up to 
us, all of us. Just as it always has 
been.” 


Native Amerian Bank designated DOI performance lender 


DENVER, Colo. — Native 
American Bank, N.A. is designat- 
ed by the Office of Indian Energy 
and Economic Development 
Division of Capital Investment 
as a Department of the Interior 
performance lender, President and 
CEO Thomas D. Ogaard recently 
announced. This designation, the 
highest the department approves, 
makes Native American Bank 
one of only three lenders in the 
United States to earn this classi- 
fication in the Loan Guarantee, 
Insurance and Interest Subsidy 
Program. 

In 1974, the Indian Financing 
Act was established to provide 
reservation businesses with access 
to investment capital equal to that 
available to businesses in non-res- 
ervation areas. The Indian Loan 
Guarantee, Insurance and Interest 
Subsidy Program was established 


By Rick Smith 

The Chippewa County 
Historical Society seeks help 
from folks who could become 
docents, sew period cloth- 
ing or establish an authentic 
Anishinaabe historical exhibition 
on Water Street. The needs pres- 
ent an unparalleled opportunity 
to represent the Anishinaabe 
involvement in the history of the 
area. 

Docents are people paid to act 
as tour guides. According to the 
society’s January 2016 newsletter, 
River Soundings, the organization 
hires and trains docents on behalf 
of the City of Sault Ste. Marie to 
work in the Historic Water Street 
buildings — the former homes 
of the Johnston family, Bishop 
Baraga and the Kemp Industrial 
Museum. The city owns the 
buildings, but contracts opera- 
tions to the historical society. 

Males and females of all ages 
interested in becoming docents 
do not need to know a lot of local 
history, but a willingness to learn 
and the ability to generate excite- 
ment are desirable. Candidates 
receive training manuals and 
expert guidance from local histo- 
rians. 

Docents usually dress in cloth- 
ing worn in four earlier periods 
of the region. Ginny Cymbalist, 
a long-time volunteer with the 
societv, said docents appropriate- 


to help lenders reduce risks on 
the loans they make to eligible 
American Indian-owned busi- 
nesses, primarily by providing a 
guarantee up to 90 percent of the 
unpaid principal and interest. 

The program is open to feder- 
ally-recognized American Indian 
tribes or Alaska Native groups, 
individually enrolled members 
of such tribes or groups, or a 
business organization with no 
less than 5 1 percent ownership 
by American Indians or Alaska 
Natives. The borrower’s project 
must be on or near a federally 
recognized Indian reservation or 
recognized service area, and the 
project must contribute to the 
economy of the reservation or 
service area. 

“Native Americans often face 
the absence of access to financial 
capital and services, which is a 


ly representing early Anishinaabe 
would be welcomed additions to 
the exhibits. Especially women 
who could represent two key his- 
torical figures in the early years 
of Sault Ste. Marie, namely Susan 
Johnston and her daughter, Jane 
Johnston Schoolcraft. 

The former Schoolcraft home, 
is currently open without docents 
for restricted viewing until staff- 
ing can be arranged. 

In 2016, the exhibitions are 


significant impediment towards 
the realization of self-sufficiency 
and financial freedom. Our mis- 
sion is “Native People Investing 
in Native Communities.” We are 
proud to have passed the rigorous 
standards set by the Department 
of the Interior regarding the Loan 
Guarantee, Insurance and Interest 
Subsidy Program,” said Ogaard. 

The Department of the Interior 
may approve lenders under any 
of three different classifications, 
depending on factors such as the 
number of loans the lender makes 
under the program, the total prin- 
cipal balance of the lender’s pro- 
gram loans, the number of years 
the lender stays involved with the 
program, the relative benefits and 
opportunities the lender gives to 
Indian business efforts through 
the program, and the lender’s 
overall compliance with program 

Marie history 

set to be opened from Engineer’s 
Day on June 24 to Labor Day 
on Sept. 5, from noon to 5 p.m., 
seven days a week. 

The society also seeks volun- 
teers to willing to attend work- 
shops in the spring, perhaps in 
May, to learn about making the 
period clothing for the docents. 

The workshops conducted by 
Chris Irwin of Port Huron last 
several days and are sponsored by 
grants from the Robert P. and Ella 


requirements. 

After earning the approved 
lender and preferred lender 
designation, a lender with five 
years maintaining a minimum 
outstanding balance of $2 million 
in program-guaranteed loans or 
a superior record of enhancing 
economic opportunities for Indian 
businesses, a Department of the 
Interior lender with a satisfactory 
record of program compliance 
may request approval from the 
department for the designation 
Department of the Interior perfor- 
mance lender. 

The Native American Banc- 
orporation Co. was formed in 
1998 by shareholders from 20 
tribal nations and Alaskan Native 
corporations to create a national 
bank to serve all Native people, 
communities, governments and 
enterprises across the county. In 


B . Hudson Foundation and the 
City of Sault Ste. Marie Chase 
S. Osborn Trust. Irwin is well 
known for his historical re-enact- 
ing and provision of period cloth- 
ing. He has expertise in clothing 
worn during the periods repre- 
sented by the Water Street homes. 
Folks able to make Anishinaabe 
clothing of the periods are also 
welcome. 

The historical society has 
long desired to include an exhibit 


2001, Native American Bank, 
N.A. began operating as wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Native 
American Bancorporation Co. 

Both The Native American 
Bancorporation Co. and Native 
American Bank are certified 
community development financial 
institutions, whose purpose is to 
promote economic development 
in areas that are underserved by 
traditional financial institutions. 
The United States Department of 
the Interior is the United States 
federal executive department of 
the U.S. government responsible 
for the management and conser- 
vation of most federal land and 
natural resources, and the admin- 
istration of programs relating to 
Native American, Alaska Natives, 
Native Hawaiians, territorial 
affairs, and insular areas of the 
United States. 


reflecting the area’s Anishinaabe 
history during the periods repre- 
sented by the existing Historic 
Water Street buildings. To that 
end, the society seeks appropri- 
ately qualifed individuals with 
the expertise and desire to help 
develop an exhibition. 

Anyone interested in these 
opportunities may call Ginny 
Cymbalist at 632-9523 or send 
email to her at ggcymbalist@ 
yahoo.com. 


Moving Forward Together - Vote Michael McKerchie - Unit One Board of Directors 



Bachelor’s in Political Science, LSSU 
Worked for Tribe for 21 + years, Kewadin Casino 
& Governmental 

Active Community Member: Election Committee 
Volunteer for 14 + years, assisted in numerous 
Child Care Center community functions, St 
Mary’s Elementary and various tribal events. 
JKL School Board member appointed to the 
Finance, Compensation and Policy Committees. 


I am respectfully asking for your vote 
as Unit One Representative. I believe in 
our Tribe and believe we can accomplish 
great things. With the wisdom learned 
from our past, our elders, our traditions 
and teaching, I believe we can use that 
knowledge to move us forward. 

I was born and raised in the Sault and 
with my wife, I look forward to raising 
our amazing children here, who I know 
will do great things in the future. I am 
the proud grandson of Earl & Adeline 
(Aikens) McKerchie and Ken & Helen 
(Gurnoe) McCoy. I am grateful to my 
family who fought and worked hard to 
better our Tribe including my mom and 
dad: Bonnie and Russell McKerchie. I 
promise to continue their fight in a way 


that will make them all proud. 

There are many issues that our Tribe 
faces; I will be honest and transparent 
in my efforts to move our tribe forward. 
I will work together with community 
members, the tribal membership and 
the Board of Directors to move our 
Tribe to a future our children and elders 
will be proud of. It’s time to gets things 
done together and move our Tribe for- 
ward... 

• Unite our leaders, listen to the 

employees, respect their opinions 
and incorporate their ideas to 
achieve solutions. . . 

• Establish meaningful benchmarks 

and ensure accountability. . . 

• Diversify our revenue sources . . . 


Contact me at (906) 203-7828 or votemckerchie@gmail.com 


Vote Michael McKerchie, Unit One Board of Directors to Move Forward Together 


Help sought with Sault Ste 


exhibitions this summer 
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Housing Authority adds a half-dozen to staff 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority recently filled six 
employment positions - from jan- 
itorial to collections and a project 
specialist. The following is a brief 
introduction to those employees 
and their new positions: 

Michelle McKechnie is a col- 
lections compli- 
ance assistant 
handling billing 
and accounts 
for Housing’s 
utility author- 
ity, which is 
the tribe’s well 
water service 
in Wetmore, Hessel and the 
Manistique housing units. 

Housing residents who are 
moving out of their homes will 
see McKechnie during that pro- 
cess when they sign their move 
out paperwork and do their walk 
through. She also contacts tenants 
who have vacated homes but 
still owe money to the Housing 
Authority to try and collect on 
their debt. 

She started her current position 
in March but has been with the 
Housing Department since 2008 
as a resident service specialist 
for the Kincheloe and Newberry 
sites. 

McKechnie worked for Sault 
Kewadin Casino for 10 years. 

She has two daughters, Malorie 
McKerchie, 18, and Melanie 
McKerchie, 16. 

Vicki Sumner is now an occu- 


pancy specialist for the Housing 
Authority. 

Sumner has 
worked for the 
tribe for 19 
years in Human 
Resources, 
starting there 
in August 1996 
as a file clerk, 
then moved into 
employment and also worked as 
an HR representative. 

Deciding it was time for new 
challenges, she started her posi- 
tion with Housing on Dec. 7. 
Sumner processes applications for 
tribal members applying for tribal 
housing. In addition to making 
sure their applications are com- 
plete, she meets with clients and 
keeps them updated of their prog- 
ress and status through regular 
correspondence. 

She said, “Everybody here has 
been very friendly and I enjoy my 
work here. I work with applicants 
in securing them a safe home in 
which to live and raise their fam- 
ily and I am excited to really dig 
in.” 

Annette “Annie” Thibert, 

went from being a homeowner- 
ship specialist 
to interviewing 
for and accept- 
ing a position 
as a project 
specialist. She 
has worked for 
the tribe since 
2004, the past 


four years have been with the 
Housing Authority. 

She started working at Big 
Bear Arena in 2004 as an events 
coordinator and then she went 
to the prosecuting attorney’s 
office under a grant through 
the Advocacy Resource Center 
(ARC). When the grant expired 
she took a position at ACFS as 
a direct services assistant before 
returning to the ARC in other 
grant funded positions as a victim 
advocate and then community 
educator. 

In her position as project spe- 
cialist she will be working with 
the Housing Authority on grant 
compliance in addition to writing 
for grants. “I have always worked 
under grant positions so I know 
the importance of them,” she 
said. “I will be working on grants 
for special projects such as the 
one just completed with the new 
water and sewer at the Odenaang 
housing site. That was a com- 
bined project with many different 
grants. 

She said she would also be 
continuing the work already 
underway to develop a strategic 
housing plan for the Odenaang 
housing site. 

Thibert has been married to 
Robert Van Dyke for 18 years and 
together they have three boys, 
ages 16, 21 and 23, and a 1 -year- 
old granddaughter. 

Scott Belonga is a grounds 
keeper/laborer for the Housing 
Authority. He did some painting 


for Housing over the summer 
months and was 
recently hired 
back full time. 

Belonga has 
worked for the 
tribe off and on 
since 1995 as a 
roulette dealer 
for six years at 
Sault Kewadin 
and in gaming at the Manistique 
and St. Ignace casinos and in 
shipping and receiving in St. 
Ignace. He also worked for the 
former Chi Chuck Construction. 

Lisa Sawruk 
is now the senior accountant at 
Housing. She started working for 
the tribe in 1992 in the tribe’s 
accounting department. Then, 
in 2009, she 
accepted the 
position of 
hotel manager 
in St. Ignace. 

This fall she 
said she decid- 
ed to make a 
change, and 
after taking a 
few months off between jobs she 
is now working with the Housing 
Authority. 

Sawruk was born and raised 
in Sault Ste. Marie and graduated 
from LSSU with a degree in busi- 
ness administration, accounting 
and computers. 

She has two children — her 
son lives in Chicago and daugh- 
ter in Maryland — and has two 


grandchildren with another grand- 
child on the way. 

Mick Snyder is a warehouse 
laborer working on the western 
end of the tribe’s service area in 
Manistique. 

Snyder is back with Housing 
after a two-year 
absence, where 
he was former- 
ly employed 
as their lead 
painter for eight 
years. 

He keeps 
busy stocking 
and inventorying appliances 
(refrigerators, stoves, toilets) 
stored in the warehouse for 
the housing units. In addition 
to doing maintenance work on 
vacant housing units, he also runs 
the plow truck and during the 
summer months the riding lawn 
mower. 

When he isn’t at the office, he 
is busy taking care of his 86-year- 
old father, Jim Snyder, who is 
also his neighbor. On the other 
side of his father’s house lives his 
brother Jim (who also works for 
Housing) and next to him their 
sister. Their mother passed away 
a year ago. 

Snyder said their land all con- 
nects and they have lived on the 
end of Shunk Road in Manistique 
for over 46 years. 

He also has two dogs at home, 
Buddy and Jasmine. 








Sault Tribe board chairman 
continues as CORA chair 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

— Aaron Payment, chairperson 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, was reelected 
chairman of the Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority at its January 
2016 meeting. 

“Our treaties memorialized 
our sovereignty and retained our 
rights as a people,” Payment said. 
“To be re-elected unanimously by 
my fellow chairs to protect our 
rights is a honor for which I am 
humbled. 

CORA oversees Great Lakes 
tribal fishing in the 1836 Treaty 
Ceded territory in the eastern 
Upper Peninsula and northern 
Lower Michigan. 


Officers are elected from 
among the conservation com- 
mittee chairs and tribal chairs of 
CORA member tribes Sault Tribe, 
Bay Mills Indian Community, 
Little Traverse Bay Bands of 
Odawa Indians, Grand Traverse 
Band of Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians and Little River Band of 
Ottawa Indians. 

“Aaron Payment is dedicated 
to the protection of our commer- 
cial and subsistence fishery,” 
Jason Grondin, Sault Tribe’s 
Conservation Committee chair- 
man, said. 

Grondin added, “We are at 
a critical stage in preparing to 
extend our treaty rights long past 



the year 2020 when our current 
Great Lakes fishing consent 
decree expires. Aaron has the 
experience, passion and energy to 
fight to protect our rights.” 



My Trusted Friends 
and Communities^ 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to announce to the members of Unit 2 
that I will be running for re-election for 
our government. I will continue to be a 
sound, stable voice at the table for you 
and your families. Please take the time 
to make sure that you are registered to 
vote and, as always, please contact me 
any time: 

906-484-2954 
lanacausley@hotmail. com 


Lana Oauslet} 


Paid for by the Committee to Elect Lana Causley. 


Please Register to Vote 


DNR seeks public’s help monitoring moose 

The Michigan Department of Natural Resources asks those in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula to share any moose sightings through the 
Moose Observation Report form at www.michigan.gov/dnr. 

The DNR has monitored moose population since the species’ rein- 
troduction in the 1980s. To estimate the population status, the DNR 
conducts aerial surveys across the core moose range in the western 
Upper Peninsula. When determining the aerial survey sample area, 
observation reports are important resources that help to identify where 
resident moose occur. 

“Observation reports give insight to where resident moose are seen 
in the U.P., allowing us to assess the distribution prior to conducting 
the aerial survey,” said Chad Stewart, management specialist for the 
DNR. “The survey provides an abundance estimate of moose. Using 
reports helps us tailor our survey to account for distribution changes 
over the past couple of years so we can get the most accurate estimate 
of our moose population.” 

Citizen participation is the key to monitoring Michigan’s moose 
population. Learn more about moose in Michigan or report sightings 
by visiting mi.gov/moose. 



MY LIFE IS MOBILE. 

SO IS MY CREDIT UNION. 

"I love my life. Always on the go. My life is mobile. And so is my credit union. With a 
mobile website that lets me pay bills, check my balance, even find the nearest ATM. 
All designed to fit my phone. My tablet. And my life." 

soo 

co-op 

CREDIT UNION 

Sault Ste. Marie • Brimley • Bay Mills 
Kinross • Cedarville • Paradise 

Visit our mobile site at m.soocoop.com NCUA Insured 
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Advocates: Adopt pre-encroachment diets for health, prosperity 


By Rick Smith 

Some American Indian chefs 
and tribal organizations appear 
to be on the leading edge of 
a small but growing trend to 
dismiss some common main- 
stream diets in the U.S. in favor 
of the more healthful diets once 
enjoyed by American Indians 
before the encroachment of 
Europeans. 

Those advocating adoption of 
the eating habits of their ancient 
forebears indicate people who 
embrace those diets take the 
first vital step toward improved 
health and prosperity. In the case 
for health, the advocates say the 
high incidences of Indian Coun- 
try diseases such as diabetes, 
obesity and heart disease would 
eventually plummet, especially 
if coupled with some form of 
regular exercise. Making the 
switch would eliminate the 
health-eroding overload of salt, 
sugar and fat found in main- 
stream foods. As for prosperity, 
tribes and individual members 
could capitalize on healthful 
American Indian cuisine through 


restaurants and other enterprises 
in the food trade. 

“It’s clear that commodi- 
ty foods, and processed, high 
glycemic foods of modern 
America have done no good to 
tribal communities,” said one 
proponent, Chef Sean Sherman, 
a member of the Oglala Sioux. 
He noted it’s important to bring 
the idea to these communities 
that the foods of our ances- 
tors were literally medicine. 
They ate a very clean diet that, 
without modern wheat flour, 
dairy, refined sugar, processed 
foods, could prevent all types 
of illnesses. “In addition to that, 
our company wants to bring 
awareness that if we continue 
along this path, we can bring 
economic prosperity to our peo- 
ple by building Native-owned 
food producers up alongside this 
movement. If you also calculate 
the cost savings of the preven- 
tative health of these awesome 
foods, and the physical move- 
ment of gardening, foraging, 
getting outside and connecting 
with nature, it’s really awesome 


to consider.” 

Sherman grew up amid the 
poverty of the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in southwest South 
Dakota. He saw the widespread 
poor health and poverty among 
his people on the reservation 
wrought by misguided forced as- 
similation and the abandonment 
of the original foods and cus- 
toms. Although the reservation 
was where he first learned about 
hunting and gathering the way 
his ancestors did, he eventually 
came to see he was fortunate 
because much of that knowledge 
is lost to most others. 

“There were a lot of com- 
modities in families of the com- 
munities growing up on Pine 
Ridge,” Sherman said, “they 
were a part of a normal house- 
hold diet, but people bought 
groceries at the store as well.” 

Sherman studied culinary arts 
and cooked in Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Montana on his way 
to landing an executive chef 
position in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Along the way he researched 
and documented the history and 
techniques of pre-reservation 
indigenous culinary knowledge 
and techniques from the Crow 
of Wyoming and Montana to the 
Ojibwe throughout Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

These days, at 40, Sherman 
is known as the Sioux Chef, 
a caterer and food educator 
in the Minneapolis/Saint Paul 
area, according to his website, 
Sioux-chef.com. Among his 


Home • Auto * Life • Boat 
Motorcycle • RV * Motor Homes 
Business • Snowmobile 

906 - 253-1904 
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WALK-IN CLINIC 


Sault Tribe Health Center, 2864 Ashmun, St. Sault Ste. Marie 


Open Monday through Friday Rae Ann Brand FNP 

from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Andrew Rife PA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 2nd Floor 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 



The Walk-In Clinic 
Provides Routine Medical 
Cave r Such As: 

• Vaccinations 

• Evaluation and 
Treatment of Cold and 
Flu Symptoms 

• Minor Ailments or 
Illnesses 

• Minor Cuts Requiring 
Stitches 

• Minor Injuries 

• Minor Burns 

• Sore Throats, Earaches 

• Insect Bites 

• Simple Rashes 

• Skin Infections 

• Sprains and Strains 



No Appointment Necessary! 


ELIGIBILITY 

All patients eligible to be seen at 
our medical clinic are eligible to 
come to our walk-in clinic. 


WEEKEND CARE 

Urgent care patients can still 
be seen at War Memorial Hos- 
pital's Community Care Clin- 
ic on weekends and holidays 
when the Tribal Walk-in clinic is 
closed. 


AFTER HOURS CARE 

After hours, call 906-632-5200 to 
speak to a nurse for guidance on 
your health issue. 


Sault Tribe Health Services ... "Health for a Lifetime" 



Photo courtesy of the Sioux Chef 

Above, Chef Sean Sherman, “the Sioux Chef,” is one of the rising 
figures in a nationwide trend in promoting the diets that sustained 
American Indians before the arrival of Europeans. Sherman encourages 
people to avoid the modern processed “oppression food” laden with 
salt, sugar and fat and adopt the more healthful diets of the American 
Indians. 


key areas of consulting exper- 
tise are the original foods of 
American Indians, including 
culinary history, foraging and 
edible identification, wild food 
crafting, nutrition and other food 
interests. He conducts cooking 
classes, speaking engagements 
and provides restaurant consul- 
tation and structuring services, 
all while working on a book. 

Further, he plans to open a 
school, “Our plans of opening 
an indigenous culinary center 
depends on location and fund- 
ing,” Sherman explained, “so we 
are looking at it as a five-year 
goal. There is a large need for 
this type of education in North 
America, so we are hoping for 
the best on this.” 

Major media outlets, such as 
the Minnesota Star Tribune, Na- 
tional Public Radio and others, 
have taken notice of Sherman 
and his culinary passion. He 
told A1 Jazeera America he is 
not pushing American Indian 
cuisine as health food, but as the 
original traditional foods, which 
happen to be very healthful. 

Some chefs explore other 
options in serving American 
Indian foods. Out west in Provo, 
Utah, Chef Mark Mason creates 
cuisine influenced by his Nava- 
jo, Pueblo and Hopi roots, such 
as the “three sisters” — corn, 
beans and squash — and marries 


them to other culinary traditions 
such as Italian and American. 

His upscale restaurant, the Black 
Sheep, took the award for best 
restaurant in central Utah at a 
2014 gala sponsored by Salt 
Lake Magazine. His newer 
restaurant in Salt Fake City, the 
Blue Poblano, serves American 
Indian cuisine fused with Mexi- 
can fare. 

Fike Sherman, other Amer- 
ican Indian chefs and organi- 
zations are seeing potential in 
the original diets of the indig- 
enous peoples of the western 
hemisphere in terms of health, 
personal prosperity and tribal 
economic development. 

Then, too, organizations like the 
Anishinaabe Food Sovereignty 
Project are working to restore 
food production “from seed to 
table, from the hoof or claw to 
the pot” simply to promote good 
health. The Mille Facs Band of 
Chippewa Indians in east central 
Minnesota run the project. Ac- 
cording to their website, honor- 
theearth.org, “Food is medicine, 
and we know that. Our ancestors 
ate well, and today, with heavily 
processed foods, sugars and a 
chemical laced food industry, we 
are getting sick. All around us, 
first nations are recovering food 
sovereignty — the ultimate con- 
trol over our nation and future.” 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


www.royelectric.us 


2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Bus. (906) 632-8878 
Fax, (906) 632-4447 
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USFWS revised policy strengthens collaboration 


American Indian leaders and 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
officials gathered on Jan. 20 
to recognize new measures to 
strengthen the agency’s 20-year- 
old policy guiding govern- 
ment-to-government relations 
between tribes and the agency. 
Service Director Dan Ashe signed 
the updated Native American 
policy during a Washington, D.C., 
ceremony attended by Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Fish and Wildlife and Parks 
Michael Bean and numerous 
tribal representatives. The service 
manages lands and resources of 
great importance to tribes. 

“To be good stewards of our 
planet and its remarkable natural 
history for future generations, 
we must work effectively across 
shared landscapes. We can only 
do that as a nation by working 
collaboratively with Native 
American tribes,” said Ashe. “The 
Fish and Wildlife Service’s newly 
updated Native American policy 
will foster and nurture relation- 


ships with tribes and honor the 
mutual trust of guardianship we 
hold for decades to come.” 

Sixteen tribes worked with ser- 
vice representatives for more than 
two years to create the revised 
policy. Tribal representation on 
the policy team includes mem- 
bers from the Cherokee Nation, 
Chugach Regional Resources 
Commission, Confederated Tribes 
of Grand Ronde, Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians, Fond du Lac 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa, 
Gros Ventre and Assiniboine of 
Fort Belknap, Great Lakes Indian 
Fish and Wildlife Commission, 
Muckleshoot Indian Tribe, 

Native Village of Emmonak, 
Navajo Nation, Oglala Sioux 
Tribe, Penobscot Indian Nation, 
Quinault Indian Nation, San 
Manuel Band of Serrano Mission 
Indians and Central Council of 
Tlingit and Haida Indian Tribes 
of Alaska. 

“As tribal people, our relation- 
ship with the natural world goes 
back thousands of years. We’ve 


evolved with these resources and 
have an ingrained cultural, spir- 
itual and ecological connection 
with them,” said John Banks, 
director of the Penobscot Nation’s 
Natural Resources Department 
and policy team member. “It was 
important for tribal people who 
work in the fish and wildlife 
arena to be involved in the devel- 
opment of this policy. This policy 
offers a great opportunity for 
tribes to improve on the partner- 
ship with the service.” 

The revised policy guides 
broader, more open and collab- 
orative dialogue and working 


By Rick Smith 

Elders of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians ser- 
vice area may participate in a 
nationwide survey to assess 
their needs. The survey applies 
only to members of the tribe. 
Specifically, the assessment is 
geared to cover conditions of 
general health, daily activities, 
tobacco and alcohol use, exercise 
routines, social supports, housing, 
work and other matters. 

The tribe’s Elder Service col- 
laborating with the tribe’s health 
staff will conduct the survey 
sometime in the future as yet to 
be determined. 

Details on exactly when and 
how the survey is to be conducted 
remain under development until 
further notice. 

The survey will allow the 
tribe to identify and document 
important community issues and 


relations between the service and 
federally recognized tribes and 
Native Alaskans. The updated 
policy is designed to sustain 
effective partnerships that are 
crucial to meeting the service’s 
and tribes’ joint responsibilities 
as stewards of the nation’s natural 
and cultural resources. 

The revised policy provides 
a consistent, yet flexible nation- 
al framework that encourages 
efficient and creative ways to 
maximize tribal resource conser- 
vation through improved feder- 
al-tribal working relationships. 

It puts stronger emphasis on 


help assess options in developing 
action plans to address needs. 
Further, it will provide documen- 
tation for planning and grant pur- 
poses as well as help in finding 
options to address needs. 

The U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 
Administration on Aging is spon- 
soring the nationwide surveys 
through three-year grants provid- 
ed to the three national resource 
centers on Native American 
aging. 

The tribe’s board of directors 
passed a resolution on Jan. 5 as 
required to document participa- 
tion in the survey. The tribe will 
also furnish a list of elders for 
interviews, personnel to con- 
duct the survey, interpretation 
of results, recommendations for 
actions and dissemination of 
results to tribal leaders and health 
officials. 


co-management and collabora- 
tive management of natural and 
cultural resources: places added 
emphasis on implementation and 
accountability; promotes building 
tribal capacity, the use of tribal 
knowledge in the service’s deci- 
sion-making, and greater service 
and tribal training and educa- 
tion; and enhances collaborative 
service-tribal law enforcement 
efforts where possible. 

To view the final revised 
policy, visit the service’s web- 
site at http://www.fws .gov/poli- 
cy/5 10fwl.html. 


The resource centers provide 
assessment instruments, sampling 
help, training for interviewers, 
interviewer consultation by email 
or telephone, data entry and anal- 
ysis, data storage and production 
of tables and comparisons with 
national statistics. 

According to the board’s 
resolution, confidentiality of 
information from members and 
tribal agencies will be protect- 
ed by anonymous collection of 
information by tribal members. 
Afterwards, the information will 
be stored in a locked filing cab- 
inet at the University of North 
Dakota School of Medicine and 
destroyed after a period of three 
years. The information collected 
on behalf of the tribe will belong 
to the tribe and may not be 
released without tribal authoriza- 
tion. 


New meeting schedule for Munising elders 

Unit V Munising Elder Subcommittee meets on Jan. 4 and 18, Feb. 
4 and 18, March 3 and 17, April 7 and 21, May 5 and 19, June 2 and 
16, July 7 and 21, Aug. 4 and 18, Sept. 1 and 15, Oct. 6 and 20, Nov. 

3 and 17, Dec. 1 and 15. 

The subcommittee meets monthly at the Munising Tribal Center 
(former Lincoln School) on the first Thursdays of the months. 
Meetings at 11 a.m., meal is at 12 p.m. On the third Thursdays of the 
months, the meal is at noon. Entrance to the building is off Munising 
Ave. (M-28) across from the American Legion. Please use the west 
entrance. 

Social gatherings after every meal include playing cards, cribbage, 
board games, walking on the track and to just coming together to 
socialize. Come and join in the fun. 


Elders may participate in nationwide survey 


SUNDAY FUNDAYall sites 

Every Sunday in February 

Were giving away OVER $ 1 3,000 
in FREE PLAY from Noon-8 p.m. 
HOT SEAT DRAWS 

Must have at least 25 points at the time of the draw. 
Register at the Northern Rewards Club. 

TWO FOR TUESDAY ALL SITES 

Every Tuesday in February 

EARN 2X THE POINTS 
Noon-2 p.m. and 4-8 p.m. 

No registration required. 

FROSTY FRIDAY ALL SITES 

Every Friday in February 

From 3 p.m. - 10 p.m. 

$15,000 in FREE PLAY! Hoc Seat Draws! 

TOURNAMENTS 

Best Score Slot Tournament 

All Kewadin Sites 

Daily February 1-29, 2016 

11 a.in.-2 p.m. & 6 p.m.-9 p.m. 

$21,000 Cash/Credits! 


$15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 


February 26-28, 2016 
$15,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

March 4-6, 2016 
$15,000 Keno 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 




Tliit* Kewadin Country. 


ALL SITES 


HOT SEAT 
DRAWS 
ri 5-1 lpm 

'/ HESSEL 
1 5'10pm 




Kemmm 


C A S I N □ S 

1-800-KEWADIN | kewadin.com 

£ m □ 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 


Ptav Day 

^ UT AT CCA1 


Lucky 


THURSDAYS " 

■IN MARCH ' 

Win your share of up to 

s 36.000i 

In Free Play! * 




Rrgistrr at Northern 
Rewards Club. 


Must have 25 pornts at 
rile rime of ,he dra.-. 

^ - 9 - Lucky Play Day replace* 

VPMUnniW Senior Day 
*■ ‘ c' a" . iTfol t beginning at Spin. 


ALL SITES 

Seniors (SO & older) will receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 10 base points) 

An additional $5 in 

Kewadin Credits may be earned 

at every other Kewadin location! 

(after earning 1 0 base points at thatjacility) 

Complimentary Danish /mu [fins & coffee 


MARCH MANIA 


ALL SITES 


everyone EARNS 


/X po|NrS! 


ALL CANADIAN MONDAY 


SundayAVednesday 

in March 


SAULT STE. MARIE 
Canadian gamers will receive 
$20 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 50 base points) 

Hot seat draws! 


ewaamj f\ -KOO-klW AOlN | lc*w-«iui.taai I ••ill 


11 a.m.-l p.m. and 4 p.rru- 6 p.m 

No registration required! 


ALL AMERICAN WEDNESDAY 


ALL SITES 

American gamers will be eligible for 

Hot Seat Draws and 

receive $20 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 50 base points ) 


Must Register at Northern Rewards Club to 
participate in the weekly events . 

Club hours vary by site . 




GlTolUL dUia |J^ pp££ PLAY &CASH! 

I-800-KLWADIN I keMradin.com Sm Northern R*w.r>l* Club to rcgUttr and for mor« dcnili . 


MANISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE- HESSEL SAULT^MARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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Fireworks-free July Fourth offers veterans quieter camping 



Fireworks-free Fourth of July offers alternative camping options for 
veterans and visitors seeking a quieter holiday. 


Although winter feels like it 
has just started, the Michigan 
Department of Natural Resources 
wants to remind visitors they 
can make camping reservations 
in select state parks during this 
year’s fireworks-free Fourth 
of July. Camping reservations 
can be made up to six months 
in advance, and summer is just 
around the corner. 

For the second year in a row, 
the DNR and the Michigan 
Veterans Affairs Agency have col- 
laborated to offer alternative 
camping options for those vet- 
erans and other visitors, includ- 
ing pet owners, seeking a quieter 
holiday. These select camp- 
grounds are located farther away 
from traditional community fire- 
work displays. 

“We are pleased to help honor 
our veterans by offering alterna- 
tive camping options in several 
of our beautiful state parks,” 
said DNR Parks and Recreation 
Division Chief Ron Olson. “This 
is an alternative for anyone seek- 
ing a quieter Fourth of July cele- 
bration.” 

The following parks host fire- 


Michigan State University 
Extension is offering a series of 
six online programs highlighting 
field crop production and pest 
management from 7 to 8 p.m. 
Monday evenings from Feb. 

22 - March 28 , participants will 
learn how to enhance their corn, 
soybean, small grain and forage 
production systems in the coming 
season, and have an opportunity 
to ask questions of MSU agricul- 
ture experts. 

One MDARD pesticide recer- 
tification credit will be available 
through each webinar for applica- 
tion to one of the following cate- 
gories: private core, commercial 
core or field crops. Participants 


works-free Fourth of July, July 
2-4: 

• Bewabic State Park in Iron 
County. 

• Brighton Recreation Area- 
Bishop Lake Campground in 
Livingston County. 

• Cheboygan State Park in 
Cheboygan County. 

• Craig Lake State Park in Baraga 
County. 

• Hayes State Park in Lenawee 
County. 

• Lake Hudson State Park in 


can view the programs inde- 
pendently online. However, 
pre-registration is required for all 
participants at a cost of $15 for 
the full series of six webinars or 
$5 per individual webinar session. 

Visit events.anr.msu.edu/ 
FieldCropsWebinarSeries20 1 6/ 
to register and access connec- 
tion information. Contact James 
DeDecker at (989) 734-2168 or 
dedecke5@msu.edu for more 
information, or by Feb. 15, to 
request accommodations for per- 
sons with disabilities. Requests 
received after this date will be 
fulfilled when possible. 

Agriculture for Tomorrow 
conference set for March 8 at 


Lenawee County. 

• Leelanau State Park in Leelanau 
County. 

• Rifle River Recreation Area in 
Ogemaw County. 

• Sleepy Hollow State Park in 
Clinton County. 

• Tippy Dam Recreation Area in 
Manistee County. 

• Wells State Park in Menominee 
County. 

The Michigan Parks and 
Recreation system cannot guaran- 
tee that fireworks will not be set 


Bay College 

Michigan State University 
Extension is hosting the 10th 
annual Agriculture for Tomorrow 
conference on March 8 to help 
U.P. farmers stay informed, up-to- 
date and profitable. 

Topics will include alfalfa and 
mixed forage management, U.P. 
beef feedlots, malting barley and 
distillers grains as cattle feed, 
raising hogs in the U.P., raising 
Holstein steer calves, farmer 
panels focusing on cash crops 
and direct marketing, using social 
media to advocate for agriculture 
and promote your farm business, 
being prepared to apply for loan 
funding, finance opportunities for 


off near the state parks; however, 
the DNR encourages campers 
to refrain from setting off fire- 
works in participating state parks 
during this special weekend. 
Aerial fireworks such as Roman 
candles and bottle rockets are not 
allowed in Michigan state parks 
at any time, but small novelty 
fireworks such as fountain fire- 
works, sparklers and ground spin- 
ners that are typically allowed 
will be discouraged. 

“We are excited to partner 
with Michigan state parks to 
offer veterans and their families 
a way to enjoy the holiday with- 
out worry or stress,” Michigan 
Veterans Affairs Agency Director 
Jeff Barnes said. “Post- traumatic 
stress injury, also known as 
post-traumatic stress disorder, 
can occur after a person has been 
through a traumatic event. For 
some, fireworks and other loud, 
unexpected noises can trigger 
intense feelings of stress, fear or 
anger and fireworks-free Fourth 
provides an alternative when cel- 
ebrating our nation’s freedom.” 
Learn more about services 


beginning and young farmers, and 
applying soil health concepts to 
U.P. farms. 

Participants can gain infor- 
mation on farming practices they 
are currently pursuing, or explore 
new possibilities. Delta County 
farmers and Michigan Agriculture 
Commission member Diane 
Hansen will provide a key note 
talk on “Advocating for Upper 
Peninsula Agriculture.” 

MSU Extension U.P. crop pro- 
duction educator Jim Isleib said, 
“This conference is a local, low- 
cost opportunity for farmers of 
all kinds and sizes to get together 
and learn. It’s a great day off the 


for Michigan veterans at 
MichiganVeterans.com or call 
800-MICH-VET (800-642-4838). 
Join the conversation online 
and spread the word about fire- 
works-free Fourth of July with 
the hashtag #FwF4th. For more 
information, please contact 
Stephanie Wirtz (DNR) at (989) 
274-6182 or Lauren DeVol 
(MVAA) at (517) 284-5236. 

Inside Michigan’s Great 
Outdoors subscribers are always 
the first to know about reser- 
vation opportunities, state park 
events and other outdoor happen- 
ings. Visit www.michigan.gov/ 
dnr to subscribe now. 

For parks with campgrounds: 
Camping reservations can 
be made up to six months in 
advance. To check camping avail- 
ability and make a reservation, 
please visit www.midnrreserva- 
tions.com or call (800) 44PARKS 
(800-447-2757). 

Learn more about how the 
Recreation Passport gains you 
access to Michigan state parks 
and more at www.michigan.gov/ 
recreationpassport. 

series 

farm toward the end of a long 
U.P. winter.” 

Agriculture for Tomorrow 
will be held on March 8 at Bay 
College, Heirman University 
Center, 2001 N. Lincoln road, 
Escanaba. The early registration 
cost is $25 before Feb. 24, or $35 
after that date, and includes lunch 
and materials. 

For more information about 
the Agriculture for Tomorrow 
conference or to register please 
visit http://events.anr.msu. 
edu/20 1 6agfortomorro w/ . Contact 
Jim Isleib at (906) 387-2530 or 
isleibj@anr.msu.edu with any 
questions. 


MSU Extension announces field crops webinar 


Help fight invasive species 


The former Eastern Upper 
Peninsula Cooperative Weed 
Management Area has changed 
its name to Three Shores 
Cooperative Invasive Species 
Management Area (Three Shores 
CISMA) to more accurately rep- 
resent what they do and who they 
are. 

Three Shores CISMA, official- 
ly created in 2010, is a coopera- 
tive partnership of federal, state, 
tribal and private entities working 
together throughout Chippewa, 
Luce and Mackinac Counties 
to properly manage invasive 
species which threaten our local 
ecosystems, local economy and 

Nominations 

The Native American Student 
Organization (NASO) of LSSU 
is accepting nominations for the 
Outstanding Native American 
Student Award given to a grad- 
uating senior at LSSU who has 
shown remarkable character 
during their time at LSSU. 

Candidates may nominate 
themselves or be nominated by 
peers. The nomination packets 
must include GPA, at least one 
letter of recommendation explain- 
ing why the candidate is an out- 
standing student, any activities 
in which nominee participates on 
or off campus, tribal affiliation 



THREE SHORES 

CISMA 

overall quality of life. “We are in 
a unique geographical location 
to protect Lake Michigan, Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior shore- 
lines from terrestrial and aquatic 
invasive species. Hence our new 
name,” said Nick Cassel, Three 
Shores CISMA coordinator. 

“Now we are looking to expand 

sought 

(Canadian students may apply) 
and a brief letter stating goals 
after graduation. 

Nominations can be hand 
delivered, mailed or faxed to at 
LSSU, Attn: Stephanie Sabatine, 
Director, Native American Center 
and Campus Diversity, 650 West 
Easterday Avenue, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan 49783; phone 
(906) 635-6664 or fax (906) 635- 
2848 . Deadline for nominations is 
Friday, March 11, 2016. 

The Award Committee looks 
forward to choosing the recipient 
for this award and wish all appli- 
cants the best of luck. 


in the EUP — join Three Shores CISMA 


our partnerships and management 
efforts throughout the EUR” 

The group’s new name needed 
a new look. Three Shores sought 
out local artists to submit logo 
designs. Art student Jill Lawson, 
of Sault Ste. Marie, submitted 
a potential logo that represents 
three shores of the Great Lakes, 
with a silhouette of one shoreline 
invasive species found in the 
EUR By majority vote, the logo 
was chosen and is now the new 
face of Three Shores CISMA. 

Open houses for new pro- 
spective partners 

Three Shores CISMA is host- 
ing three open houses in early 


2016, and is extending an invi- 
tation to groups, organizations, 
governing bodies and individuals 
to become partners. An open 
house in Chippewa, Luce and 
Mackinac counties will give local 
prospective partners a chance to 
get to know the invasive species 
management organization, meet 
its current partners, understand 
its goals and learn what Three 
Shores can provide in return. 
There is no cost or obligation to 
become a formal partner, but it 
does allow active participation 
as a voting member and helps 
direct the activities of the group. 
Non-formal partnerships are also 


encouraged. Please consider hav- 
ing your group attend an open- 
house nearest you. 

Three Shores CISMA 
open-houses: 

Feb. 25, 2-7 p.m., Comfort 
Inn, 13954 M-28, Newberry 
March 10, 2-7 p.m., St. Ignace 
Public Library, 110 W Spruce 
Street, St. Ignace 

March 31, 2-7 p.m., Holiday 
Inn Express, 1171 Riverview 
Way, Sault Ste. Marie 

To learn more about Three 
Shores CISMA, contact Nick 
Cassel at (906) 632-9611 xl21 or 
at threeshorescisma@gmail.com. 


From the kitchen of Bob Flowers - plum butter 


A while ago, I helped a 
friend of my wife move into a 
new home. She insisted on giv- 
ing me some canned goods and 
one of the items was canned 
plums. I decided to turn them 
into a plum jam. 

The end result was delectable 
and very similar to apple butter 
in both consistency and flavor. 
Ingredients: 

1 30 oz can plums, pitted with 
juice 

1 cup sweetener 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
1/8 tsp. ground cloves 


1/8 tsp. ground allspice 
1 tbs. fruit pectin, (Sure Gel) 
Pour the plums with juice 
into a saucepan and add sweet- 
ener, cloves and allspice. Bring 
to simmer and cook for 15 min- 
utes to reduce the water content. 

Remove from heat and let 
cool for 5 minutes. 

Pour contents of pan into a 
blender and blend on high until 
a smooth emulsion is formed. 
Pour back into pan and bring to 
a medium boil. Add pectin and 
stir for 5 minutes to completely 
dissolve. Pour the hot mixture 


into clean canning jars and top 
with clean lid. Refrigerate. 

You can use a pressure can- 
ner to make shelf stable plum 
butter. Follow the directions for 
canning low-acid foods. 

This basic plum butter can 
be altered by adding soy sauce 
and five-spice powder to use 
as a plum sauce or use it to 
glaze pork, ham or chicken. You 
could make a good sweet and 
sour sauce with it or use it as a 
base for a barbecue sauce. I like 
it on hot, buttered toast. 
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Guided by the Spirits: The Meanings of Life, Death 
and Youth Suicide in an Ojibwa Community 


(Editor’s note: This is the first 
part in a series where PhD can- 
didate Seth Allard sets down his 
thesis concerning youth suicide .) 

Preface 

Bozhoo, bozhoo, anii, 

Mueshka Miikan Bemosed 
Indizhnikaaz, Mukwa Dodaim, 
Bowheting Indoonjibaa. 
(Greetings, My name is Man 
Who Walks the Red Road, I 
am of the Bear Clan, and my 
Ancestral Home is Bowheting, a 
place now known as Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan). 

Usually a preface, which in 
this case includes the acknowl- 
edgements and dedications, occu- 
pies the beginning of a written 
work, but is the last to actually be 
written. This, however, is not an 
Anishnaabek practice as I have 
been taught. Before we speak in 
front of others, pray, or commit 
ourselves to a great undertaking, 
we acknowledge the people, plac- 
es and spirits that have inspired 
us to speech or action. It does 
not matter whether that moment 
includes thousands of people at 
one time or a thousand moments 
between only a few, the first act 
is to acknowledge what it is that 
brought us to each moment. We 
practice this belief by saying 
Bozhoo before speaking. I have 
heard historians of the Great 
Lakes region misinterpret Bozhoo 
as a form of the French greeting, 
Bonjour. Though the French were 
the first European explorers to 
the Upper Great Lakes area and 
to this day many Ojibwa have a 
strong French ancestry, Bozhoo is 
not to be confused with Bonjour. 
Even amongst the Ojibwa, 

Bozhoo is used loosely as a greet- 
ing, without a thorough knowl- 
edge of why exactly it is that we 
say ‘Bozhoo.’ 

Bozhoo is a word that, when 
uttered, reminds us of our spir- 
itual traditions and is said as a 
short prayer to our Creator before 
an important moment. Bozhoo 
is taken from the last half of 
Nanabozhoo, the central figure 
of many Ojibwa oral histories. 

By saying Bozhoo, we remember 
that, like Nanabozhoo, we are 
first and foremost creatures of 
spirit, and that we can be wise 
or foolish, courageous or fearful. 
By saying Bozhoo, we remem- 
ber Ki-Chi-Manitou, the Great 
Spirit; Wabenong, Jawanong, 
Epighizhmuk and Kewadinong, 
the Four Directions; Akii 
Manitou, the Spirit of the Earth; 
Ishpeming, the Spirit of the Sky; 
and finally, our own spirits. In 
this way we ask for courage and 
wisdom, while acknowledging 
that if we become anxious, fear- 
ful, or simply feel that it is not 
the time to speak, that it was the 
will of the Creator; for in the 
end even our silence will serve 
us because what we had in our 
minds was not ready to be said, 
and it is a time for listening and 
not speaking. 

Acknowledgements: This 
series is a work of many hands. 
There is an endless list of elders, 
community members and lead- 
ers, teachers within the Ojibwa 
traditional medicine community 
and in social science circles, 
sacred places, spirits of those who 


walked on, and family and friends 
who have helped on the journey 
that this project has become. To 
you I say Chi Miigwech. 

Dedication: To our children, 
grandchildren and the future gen- 
erations of Anishnaabek: You are 
amongst the eighth generation, 
the one which my generation was 
brought into this world to serve. 
Yours will be a time of peace, 
prosperity and joy, and this is 
one of many steps toward that 
end, by one of many who are 
devoted to you. To the families 
who have experienced the many 
pains associated with youth sui- 
cide: I hope that this work will 
provide healing. To the young 
men and women who believe 
that they are not loved: you are, 
even if the world around you 
seems to tell you otherwise. To 
the children who have walked on 
from this world because they felt 
they could not understand, and 
a world which they believed did 
not understand or love them. It is 
felt by many Ojibwa that I have 
known in my own past and in the 
course of this research that you 
passed from a physical world that 
has been a place of great pain, to 
a spiritual world of peace and joy. 
Of the many conclusions that I 
have adopted from the communi- 
ty, that is one that I have taken to 
heart more than most. 

Finally, I devote this work 
to my beautiful son Liam, who 
believes that a monster can be 
tuned into a good person with a 
hug. If only the world knew, huh, 
Lilo? 

Now, I find myself embark- 
ing on a story that I feel neither 
worthy nor able to tell. But I say 
Bozhoo, Bozhoo. . .it is now time 
to speak. I ask you to pray that 
my words have power and mean- 
ing - that my voice is Guided by 
the Spirits. 

Part One: Introduction 

Stories 

Stories Kill, 

Stories Create, 

Stories Imprison 
Or Liberate 

Stories strike, 

Stories fall, 

Stories are wielded 
By us all 

What do we do, 

With the stories we tell, 

But live one of heaven 
Or make one of hell? 

My three- and- a-half-y ear- 
old son jumps up on my lap as 
I write, scrunches his face and 
asks “What are you doing?” I 
look back into his almond eyes 
and give him what I think is the 
best answer that he will be able 
to understand, which is, “I am 
telling a story.” As it turns out, 
that is also the best description 
for what I am attempting to do as 
I write about my recent research 
experience with youth suicide 
in the Sault Tribe Sainte Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians com- 
munity. Looking outside at the 
mild winter and the thin blanket 
of snow in our backyard, I think 
on how the Ojibwa told stories 


in the lodge as a way to entertain 
and educate themselves in harsher 
months. Eventually, winter time 
became the season of stories. 

Stories are special things, 
whether you are telling or lis- 
tening. They are an attempt at 
making sense of the world around 
us. As a result of my mixed edu- 
cation in history, anthropology, 
Ojibwa traditions and oral history, 
I have come to greatly appreciate 
the power of stories. I believe that 
a powerful story is made up of 
three parts: Question, Answer and 
Purpose. When these three things 
come together, we gain an under- 
standing of the world around 
us that we did not have before. 
The end result of gaining such 
an understanding is that when 
the story comes into our life, 
the mystery, confusion and pain 
that has taken root is replaced by 
meaning, enlightenment and joy. 
Without any of the three parts, a 
story will remain hidden, and so 
too will the joy that is there for 
us. 

What will most effectively 
prevent a story from being told, 
heard or believed in is fear. A 
story can be defeated in its infan- 
cy because the questions, answers 
or purpose goes against our wants 
and desires. Powerful, life alter- 
ing stories not only show us our 
strengths and virtues, but also 
exposes the areas of our past that 


we do now wish to face. This fear 
of shame and discovery can and 
does paralyze individuals, fami- 
lies, communities, whole nations, 
and indeed, the entire world. 

Up until this point, reactions 
to the issue of youth suicide have 
revolved around two questions, 
which are: Why did they do it? 
And what could we have done 
to prevent it? The purpose of 
answering these questions is to 
prevent future suicides from tak- 
ing place. The only component 
to the story of youth suicide that 
seems to be missing, then, would 
be the answer to why youth sui- 
cide occurs in such high numbers 
within Native American commu- 
nities. 

Before discussing meanings of 
youth suicide or suicide in gen- 
eral within the overall history of 
the Sault Tribe, I want to take a 
moment to describe my approach 
toward understanding the story. 

As a cultural anthropologist, I 
try to better understand specific 
ethnic groups in order to better 
understand their ideas, values, 
attitudes, beliefs and traditions, 
or what is broadly called culture. 
You can see culture in an infinite 
number of ways and areas of 
interaction that occur between 
people and other people, their 
environments and the objects 
that people use every day. We 
become a member of a cultural 


group by learning how to behave 
from family, friends, and all the 
different types of communities 
that we take part in as individu- 
als; such as school, government 
or sports groups. All of these 
groups put together, or our soci- 
ety, tell us what behaviors or 
thoughts are normal and accept- 
able, and what are not acceptable. 
Anthropologists specialize in 
understanding and making sense 
of the broad concept of culture, 
which can we record by looking at 
human behavior. Anthropologists 
record very specific topics of 
culture, such as gender, sexuality, 
government, conflict, food and 
diet, health, music, age, economy, 
trade and spirituality. As a cultural 
anthropologist, my area of study 
has been for the past three years 
has been that of my own family, 
the Ojibwa community of Sault 
Sainte Marie, Michigan, and the 
issue of youth suicide that has 
taken root in the Sault Tribe. 

In the late summer of 2015, 1 
stayed in the Sault Saint Marie 
area, taking part in everyday activ- 
ities and cultural events. I spoke 
with Tribal and non-Tribal mem- 
bers of all ages and different back- 
grounds about the issue of youth 
suicide and related topics. I also 
sat down with nearly twenty mem- 
bers of the Tribal and non-Tribal 
community to discuss 
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An inside look at tribe's Purchasing Department 


By Brenda Austin 

Tribal employees and some 
tribal members have an aware- 
ness of the Sault Tribe Purchasing 
Department, but what really goes 
on above the casino’s gaming floor 
where Purchasing is located? 

In addition to overseeing the 
Purchasing Department, Purchasing 
Director Brad Pringle is also 
responsible for Shipping and 
Receiving and Northern Travel ser- 
vices. 

All Sault Tribe departments are 
required to abide by the Purchasing 
Policy set by the tribe’s board of 
directors, which Pringle said was 
updated recently. 

The following is a general 
overview of the services offered by 
the Purchasing Department: 

— Select suppliers for purchase 
requests; 

— Perform cost analyses of cur- 
rent and potential suppliers; 

— Prepare, record, evaluate 
and manage competitive bids from 
potential or current suppliers; 

— Negotiate and manage ven- 
dor contract agreements; 

— Complete tribal accounts 
payable paperwork and account 
set-up; 

— Manage tribal tax exempt 
forms; 

— Identify market trends; 

— Identify potential cost sav- 
ings and work to implement those 
changes; 

— Perform disposal or resale of 
tribal assets; and 

— Coordinate with other 
Michigan tribes to make bulk pur- 


chases through a co-op program 
that Pringle was instrumental in 
developing. 

Pringle’s purchasing staff 
includes Manager Tamara Roche, 
five agents, part-time administra- 
tive assistant, data entry clerk and 
receptionist. 

“The services provided by the 
Purchasing Department touches 
every casino customer and anyone 
who is employed with the tribe, 
or who is a customer to services 
offered by the tribe,” Pringle said. 

Shipping and Receiving is 
what it sounds like, only with 
added responsibilities. Shipping 
and Receiving is split up between 
two locations, the Sault with three 
team leads and eight clerks and St. 
Ignace has a supervisor, data entry 
clerk, and a team lead and four 
clerks. Both departments are also 
supported by an inventory control 
clerk. 

In addition to in-town pickups 
and deliveries of orders for the 
Sault and Shores casinos, enter- 
prises and governmental offices, 
the Shipping and Receiving clerks 
conduct inventory management 
for food and beverage products, 
print needs, uniforms and market- 
ing and promotional items. They 
manage in-house order processing, 
warehousing, light maintenance 
and grounds clean up at their stor- 
age buildings, provide labor for 
office moves and setups, and also 
provide labor to the Banquets and 
Entertainment Departments for 
events in St. Ignace. 

Shipping and Receiving clerks 


are responsible for the daily 
five-county mail run to all tribal 
entities, the logistics management 
of tribal assets and redistribution 
of property and labor for the tribe’s 
recycling programs. They perform 
records box management at the two 
records storage buildings. They 
also load and unload casino and 
governmental truck deliveries and 
pickups, manage package carrier 
services such as UPS and FED 
EX, the movement of casino slot 
machines, and natural gas meter 
reads. 

Then there is Northern Travel. 
Mike Mckerchie is the travel 
coordinator of Northern Travel, 
responsible for helping members 
or employees who travel on behalf 
of the tribe and its enterprises with 
their travel arrangements. That 
includes the quoting and booking 
of all travel outside of the sev- 
en-county service area for hotels, 
flights, rental cars, ferry services, 
train tickets, conference registration 
and mapping requests. 

Pringle said the tribe’s travel 
is up 22 percent over the last two 
years. In December, Northern 
Travel supported 39 travelers. 

Some of those bookings were 
multiple bookings, so of the 39 
travelers there were 49 actual book- 
ings. Pringle said that most of the 
increase in travel was mandated by 
grant monies and paid for by the 
grants. 

One of Purchasing’s many 
responsibilities is the Request for 
Proposals (REP) bid process. “At 
the year-end everyone wants to 


push through an RFP, but an REP 
is a fairly long process that takes 
about six weeks to complete,” 
Pringle said. “Most of the time, 
requirements for RFPs are put into 
place by our board of directors. So 
the six- week RFP program is going 
to turn into a 10- or 12- week pro- 
gram with work completion, billing 
and payment.” 

Pringle said that in order to suc- 
cessfully process an RFP before the 
years end, it should be submitted to 
purchasing no later than Oct. 3 1 . 

In an effort to keep staff ener- 
gized and interested, the Purchasing 

Guided by 

From “Thesis,” page 13 
the topic of youth suicide. The 
individuals I spoke with shared 
their professional experiences in the 
areas of education, public health, 
medicine, mental health, tribal 
government, traditional medicine, 
social work and social welfare pro- 
grams. 

Despite the methods used in 
this study of youth suicide, noth- 
ing could replace the fact that I 
am a member of the community. 
Throughout the process of trying to 
understand the history and meaning 
of youth suicide, I have realized 
that my family and I share much of 
the same history, experiences, and 
challenges that are also common 
to the story of youth suicide. Some 
academics may see this as a barrier 
to being “objective” or detached 
to the issue. Not being objective 
would mean that I am biased and 
perhaps too affected by emotion 
to approach the issue of youth 
suicide. Instead, I see my Ojibwa 
identity as an area of strength, not 
weakness. Anthropology, history 
and many other academic disci- 
plines have told our story and the 
story of non- Western peoples for 
centuries, a practice that continues 
to this day. While preparing fish at 
the Sugar Island powwow, I asked 
long time Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act 
(NAGPRA) representative and 
well known community member 
Cecil Pavlat what he thought about 
anthropologists. His response was, 
“Anthropologists think that they 
can tell our story, but they can’t. 

I think its about time we had our 
own anthropologists.” With that in 
mind, I join a growing number of 
indigenous anthropologists, like 
Minnesota Ojibwa Sonya Atalay, 
who does anthropology “Tor, with 
and by” the community.’ It is also 
this same connection that provides 
purpose - that purpose being the 
health, happiness and future of not 
only the community that I am try- 
ing to understand, but of my own 
family. 

Above, I said that it would seem 
that the only part of the story that is 
missing is an answer. I say “would 
seem,” for a very specific reason. 
The reality is that the answers will 
always elude us if we fail to ask the 
right questions, or do not have the 
right purpose in our hearts. Youth 
suicide is not only an issue within 
the Sault Tribe, but one that has 
plagued many indigenous nations 
across the country. Youth suicide 
also represents one of many types 
of inequalities in mental and phys- 
ical well-being that have become 
part of a wider, world- wide epi- 
demic for indigenous peoples. 

Up until this point, sociologists, 


Department holds teambuilding 
exercises and group gatherings, 
providing team members with 
opportunities to connect with each 
other in a relaxed environment. 

An annual event held the last 
morning before the Christmas hol- 
iday is a breakfast potluck where 
everyone pitches in to have a nice 
homecooked breakfast. During 
the potluck, they participate in a 
white elephant gift exchange and a 
mindtwister game. New this year 
was a door-decorating contest, with 
first and second place winners tak- 
ing home a ribbon and certificate. 

the Spirits 

psychologists, and other social 
scientists have approached such 
issues in what is called a quan- 
titative method, where statistics, 
highly complex theories and mod- 
els are used to understand human 
behavior, pain and suffering. In this 
attempt to view people in almost 
sterile, laboratory-like conditions, 
people have become numbers. But 
people are not numbers. We are 
emotions, feelings, desires, wants, 
needs and personal and ethnic his- 
tories. People must be understood 
in a way that brings to light our 
cultural and historical backgrounds. 
In this way, anthropology, which 
sees people as the complex, emo- 
tional beings that they are, is what 
is needed; and what I have brought 
to bear in our attempt to understand 
and hopefully arrest the rate of 
youth suicide. 

We have not found the answers 
because we are not asking the 
right questions. Nor do I believe 
that the motives of social scien- 
tists are altruistic when they try 
to find meanings in an event like 
youth suicide. My purposes in 
this research were to question the 
research that has been conducted so 
far, and to review the public health 
response to youth suicide in the 
Sault Tribe community. For exam- 
ple: What is prevention, and what 
is it not? What is health, and how 
is community health achieved? 
What is life and death to the peo- 
ple of the Sault Tribe community? 
How does the community respond 
to suicide as an action, as well as 
a concept? In the course of this 
research, I have made conclusions 
that touch on the epidemic of youth 
suicides that exist in large Native 
American communities, while 
identifying potential barriers to 
effective prevention nationwide. By 
including the communities’ expe- 
riences, culture and history within 
my approach to the phenomena of 
youth suicide, I have also learned 
that there exists many potential 
remedies to this destructive issue. 
Something that I have come to 
understand, which we must all 
come to understand, is that youth 
suicide is a story full of meaning 
for the Sault Tribe community, as 
well as the non-Native youth who 
face similar challenges. Youth sui- 
cide is a story of identity, purpose, 
stigma, colonialism, history, his- 
torical trauma and resilience. It is a 
story of hope versus hopelessness. 

Works cited: 

Atalay, Sonya. Community 
Based Archaeology: Research 
with, by and for Indigenous and 
Local Communities. University 
of California Press, 2012: Quoted 
from Preface. 
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Walking on... 


DONNA F.H. CORBIERE 

Donna Fay Harriette Corbiere, 
aged 83, of Sugar Island, Mich., 
passed away 
on Jan. 29, 

2016, at her 
home. 

Donna 
was born 
on Dec. 22, 

1932, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich., to the 
late Donald 
and Harriette (nee Leask) 
McFarlane. She was a 1950 grad- 
uate of Sault High School. On 
May 1 , 1951, she married Emery 
Corbiere in Angola, Ind. In 1979, 
she and Emery returned home 
to Sugar Island. Donna was an 
educational paraprofessional at 
Airport Community Schools 
in Carleton, Mich., in the mid 
1970s and a home healthcare 
aide at Chippewa County Health 
Department in the early 1980s 
until she retired. As a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, the Order of 
the Eastern Star and her church 
family, Donna devoted her time 
and talents in helping others. She 
enjoyed slow drives around Sugar 
Island and attending senior meals 
and activities at the Sugar Island 
Township Hall and the tribal 
elders center. She loved to have 
people stop by for tea. 

Donna is survived by her 
husband, Emery Corbiere; her 
five children, Lorali (Larry) 

Swick of Flat Rock, Mich., 

Emery (Sharon) Corbiere II of 
Wakeman, Ohio, Donald (E. 

Lisa) Corbiere of Sault Ste. 

Marie, Holly (Jack) Kibble of 
Sugar Island and Hope (Bruce) 
Schlehuber of Moran, Mich.; 

19 grandchildren, Larry (Lisa), 
Ladonne, Lesley (Matthew), 
Lance (Moriah), Emery III (Tara), 
Shannon, Shane (Gail), Jennifer, 
Katie, Micah, Isaac, Jacob, 
Jessica, Cassie, John, Brian, Joel, 
Danielle and Bruce; and over 30 
great-grandchildren . 

Donna was preceded in 
death by her parents; her only 
sibling, a sister, Ilene Smith; 
and a great-grandson, Zachary 
Glasgow. 

Visitation took place on Feb. 

2 at C.S. Mulder Funeral Home. 


Funeral services were on Feb. 3 
at the funeral home with Pastor 
Tom Cash officiating. Burial 
was at Oaklawn Chapel Gardens. 

In lieu of flowers, memo- 
rials may be left to the 
Dementia Home Project in 
Sault Ste. Marie or the Sugar 
Island Historical Preservation 
Society. Condolences may be left 
online at www.csmulder.com. 

LYNNE C. MALPELI 

Lynne C. (nee Ford) Malpeli, 
85, of Naples, Fla., passed away 
on Nov. 25, 2015. She was born 
on Oct. 8, 1930, in Detroit, 

Mich., daughter of the late 
Maurice and Jesse Ford. 

She and her late husband, John 
(Jack) C. Malpeli Jr., resided in 
Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich.; 

Charlevoix, 

Mich.; Lake 
Wylie, S.C.; 
and Big Sky, 

Mont. Lynne 
enjoyed enter- 
taining, trav- 
eling, boating, 
playing bridge and needlepoint. 
But one of her biggest loves was 
driving through Yellowstone 
National Park to enjoy the scen- 
ery and wildlife. 

Lynne is survived by her five 
children, John C. Malpeli III of 
Lake Wylie, S.C.; Faith Malpeli 
of Big Sky, Mont.; Marc (Kay) 
Malpeli of Winterhaven, Fla.; 
Camille Malpeli of Brighton, 
Mich., and Hope Walker of 
York, S.C.; eight grandchildren, 
Anna, John, Lauren, Jeffrey, 

Kali, Molly, Heidi, Hunter; 
great-granddaughter, Emilia; 
her brother, Roger Ford, and her 
sisters, Donna Newmeyer and 
Andrea Kennedy. 

Lynne will be laid to rest at 
Holy Sepulchre Cemetery in 
Southfield, Mich., at a date to be 
announced. Jack and Lynne both 
lived blessed lives. Memorial 
contributions can be made to a 
charity of one’s choice. 

PAUL J. MICHALKE 

Paul J. Michalke, 69, of 
Sterling, Mich., passed away on 
Nov. 29, 2015, at St. Mary’s of 
Michigan-Standish Hospital, fol- 
lowing a lingering illness. 


He was 
born on June 
10, 1946, 
to Francis 
and Agnes 
(nee Senger) 

Michalke in 
Petoskey. 

He married 
Joan Stawowy 
on June 14, 1969, at St. Florian 
Church in Standish. He taught 
at high schools in Cheboygan, 
Onaway, Mackinac Island and 
West Branch. 

He earned a bachelor’s degree 
from Central Michigan University 
and a master’s degree from 
Western Michigan University. 

He was a member of the Arenac 
County Historical Society. He 
spent two years compiling old 
articles, manuscripts, and notes 
of Calvin Ennes. He wrote a 
book on the history of Arenac 
County, donating all the proceeds 
to the society. He was a mem- 
ber of Resurrection of the Lord 
Catholic Church in Standish, 
where he served as a lay minister. 
He served on the Iosco, Arenac 
Regional Library Board for more 
than 20 years. He was also a 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

He enjoyed reading. He also 
enjoyed collecting stamps, comic 
books and coins. He started writ- 
ing several books, but most of all 
he enjoyed spending time with 
his family and his pets. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Joan; and a son, Francis “Frank” 
Michalke. 

Visitation was at Lee-Ramsay 
Funeral Home Standish Chapel 
in Standish. A vigil service 
and visitation took place at the 
Resurrection of the Lord Catholic 
Church followed by a funeral 
mass with Reverend Father David 
Parsch officiating. 

Inurnment will be at the 
Mackinac Island Cemetery. 

Memorial contributions may 
be directed to the Standish 
Hospital or the Resurrection of 
the Lord Catholic Church. 

CAROLYN M. VOLLICK 

Carolyn Mary Vollick, aged 
65, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
passed away on Jan. 17, 2016, at 
the Hospice of the EUP. 
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Carolyn 
was born on 
Dec. 3,1950, 
in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., 


Through the years, Carolyn 
worked at Central Savings 
Bank, Merle’s City Limits and 
Cabins, and Merle’s Garage and 
Towing. She also worked for 30 
years at LSSU, retiring in 2005. 
After retirement she was able 
to spend more time doing what 
she enjoyed: spending time with 
family, grandchildren, her dog 
and going to show’s at Kewadian 
Casino with friends. She also 
enjoyed going to hunting camp 
in Raco, snowmobiling and four 
wheeling. She was a member 
of the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Carolyn is survived by three 
sons, Merle C. Vollick, Jr., Mark 
(Tara) Vollick, and Mike (Janel) 
Vollick all of Sault Ste. Marie; 

10 grandchildren, Dylan, Trevor, 
Aedin, Faith, Calloway, Kennley, 
Preston, Oakley, Austin, and 
Curtis; a brother, Bob (Kathy) 
Marchand of Sault Ste. Marie; 
her dog, Wally; and friends, 
Bobbi, Avis, Pat, Sherri, Joann, 
Carolyn and numerous other 
friends. 

Visitation took place on Jan. 
21 at C.S. Mulder Funeral Home 
and funeral services were con- 
ducted on Jan. 22 at the funeral 
home with Brother John Hascall 
officiating. Burial will be at 
Oaklawn Chapel Gardens. 

In lieu of flowers, memorials 
may be left to Hospice of the 
EUP. Condolences may be left 
online at www.scmulder.com. 

SHIRLEY GOUDREAU 

Shirley Goudreau, 57 of St. 
Ignace passed away Monday, 
January 25 at the EUP Hospice 
House in Sault Ste. Marie fol- 
lowing a seven year illness with 
colon cancer. 

She was born in St. Ignace on 
November 21, 1958 to Herbert 
and Darlene (Rickley) Brown. 
She graduated from LaSalle 


the daughter 
of the late 
Lawrence 
and Eva (nee 
Bernier) 
Marchand. 



High School 
and Lake 
Superior State 
University 
with a bache- 
lor of science 
degree in 
criminal jus- 
tice. 

She was 
a licensed mental health tech 
with the State of Michigan, and 
worked for the Sault Tribe since 
1983. She was the caseworker 
for foster care and adoption. She 
served on the board of the Sault 
Tribe from 1988 to 1998, for Unit 
III. She was the Direct Services 
program manager. She hosted the 
St. Ignace Family Fun Day sever- 
al times. She served on the Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority, Special 
Needs Enrollment Committee; 
and the J.K.L. School Board. 

She and her family were deep 
in Native American tradition, and 
have been for generations. She is 
a member of St. Ignatius Loyola 
Catholic Church in St. Ignace. 

Her hobbies were photogra- 
phy, sewing, jewelry making, 
scrapbooking and traveling. 
Shirley was a private person, but 
always willing to help her family 
and community. 

On September 24, 1999 she 
married Ben Goudreau, and he 
survives. They were together 
17 years. She is also survived 
by her mother, Darlene Brown, 

St. Ignace; step daughter, 

Jennifer Goudreau, St. Ignace 
and siblings, Sandra and 
Thomas Cronan, St. Ignace; 
Susan Brown, St. Ignace; Sally 
Brown, Bentonville, Arkansas; 
and Herbert Brown, St. Ignace; 
granddaughter, Jocelyn Joseph; 
nieces and nephews, Justin a 
Cronan, Nashville ,TN; Gerald 
and Tami Cronan, Little Rock, 
Ark; Joshua and Kara Cronan, 
Eagle River, Alaska; Jeffrey 
Brown, Bentonville, Ark, and 
Carley Brown, Oscoda, and sev- 
eral aunts, uncles and cousins. 

Mass of Christian Burial was 
held February 6 at St. Ignatius 
Catholic Church in St. Ignace 
with Fr. Frank Ricca officiat- 
ing. Burial will be in the spring 
in Gros Cap cemetery. Dodson 
Funeral Home assisted the family. 
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Husted supervises care for elders and others in Michigan 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe member Kristen 
Husted holds a Ph.D in psychol- 
ogy and a licensed master social 
worker certification — impres- 
sive educational credentials to go 
along with years of experience 
in the field of mental health and 
rehabilitation. Assets she uses to 
serve families at Trillium Assisted 
Living and Rehabilitation on 
Drummond Island, Mich., and 
through two other facilities in 
Michigan. The facility is hailed 
as having characteristics of its 
namesake “prestigious, protected 
yet peaceful northern Michigan 
flower” in providing care for 
elderly folks and the mentally 
impaired. 

Husted specializes in trau- 
matic brain injury, trauma and 
post-traumatic stress disorder and 
addiction. “It was important for 
me to come home and give back 
in a meaningful way related to 
my profession,” Husted noted. 

As the clinical supervisor 
for Trillium, Husted is respon- 
sible for conducting testing 
and assessing appropriate care 



Kristen Husted, Ph.D 

for elderly clients as well as 
physically or mentally impaired 
people. In addition, she provides 
mental health training for staff 
and ensures the quality of care 
through reviewing records and 
providing consultation. 

According to her resume, 
Husted earned a Bachelor of 
Science in sociology from Lake 
Superior State University in 1995 
before accepting a position with 
the Bay Mills Wellness Center as 
an outpatient therapist. She most- 


A 
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ASSISTED LIVING d 

ly worked with American Indians 
in individual, group and family 
counseling and served as a court 
advocate for clients. She start- 
ed conducting substance abuse 
counseling services in 1998 at 
the Longford Care Unit in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., before shifting 
to a social worker position. She 
garnered a Master of Social 
Work from Grand Valley State 
University and concluded her 
post with the Longford Care Unit 
in 2001. 

In Brighton, Mich., Husted 
served in another post as a sub- 
stance abuse therapist in 200 1 
and became the Brighton Hospital 
development officer for the 
hospital’s philanthropy program 
until 2004. She moved on to 


> 
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REHABILITATION 

West Bloomfield, Mich., serving 
as administrative assistant to 
the director of clinical services 
at Jewish Family Services until 
2006. She became supervisor 
of retrospective auditing at 
Magellan Behavioral Health of 
Michigan in Farmington Hills, 
Mich., where she supervised staff 
audit reports of the psychiatry 
and substance abuse departments 
along with facilitating staff 
meetings. She acquired her doc- 
torate from Capella University 
in Minneapolis, Minn., in 2008 
before assuming a post as clinical 
director of the Universal Institute 
in Troy, Mich. 

Husted became the program 
director for Communicare 
Michigan in Bloomfield, Mich., 


in 2010 and continues in that 
capacity along with serv- 
ing as clinical supervisor for 
Trillium Assisted Living and 
Rehabilitation since 2014 and, 
since the same year, serves as 
consultant with Saint Joseph 
Mercy Oakland Hospital in 
Pontiac, Mich. 

She relates her views of the 
Trillium facility, its mission and 
her duties in warm terms, “The 
vision for Trillium Assisted 
Living and Rehabilitation was 
one of a care facility, which truly 
feels like a home away from 
home. Our goal is to work with 
those suffering from multiple lev- 
els of semi-independent traumatic 
brain injuries.” She explained 
such cases could be diagnoses of 
dementia, traumatic brain injury 
due to auto mishaps and other 
conditions. “I am passionate 
about helping those suffering 
from brain injury and post trau- 
ma of an accident,” she added. 
“The mind has great powers to 
heal when provided the correct 
therapeutic tools.” 


Kivi hired as lead RN for Merlin House dementia home 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Delores 
“Dee” Kivi, RN has been hired 
as the lead RN at the new Merlin 
House dementia home that will 
be opening its doors to residents 
this spring. 

The six-bedroom, 3,000 
square foot home is located in 
the Algonquin area of Sault Ste. 
Marie behind Hearthside Assisted 
Living, a SHSS 501c3 entity, and 
was designed specifically for 
residents with dementia. 

The ranch style facility will 
provide a home-like atmosphere 
for residents who need 24-hour 
care and will offer private 
bedrooms and half-bathrooms, 
an RN and fully licensed staff 
with specialized training. The 
dementia house and Hearthside 
Assisted Living could be shar- 
ing some staff, food preparation 
and delivery, and access to a 
beautiful garden and courtyard 
space. Holt said she is expecting 
to add at least six people to the 
Merlin House payroll. 

“As a non-profit we have 
Hearthside to meet the needs of 
the community — if they don’t 
have the means for payment we 
take Medicaid and Social Security 



Merlin House lead RN, Dee Kivi 

for payment in full for those resi- 
dents. Merlin House is something 
much smaller with a home-like 
atmosphere for people who are 
willing to pay a little more for 
that kind of specialized care, as 
opposed to an assisted living 
setting,” she said. The cost to 
reside in Merlin House is $4,000 
a month. 

Holt said they were fortunate 
to find Kivi and bring her on 
board with this project. She start- 
ed out as a volunteer for Hospice, 
and was then hired as the quality 
improvement coordinator for 
Hearthside and is currently tran- 


sitioning into her role as the lead 
RN at the dementia house. Kivi 
is handling all inquires for admis- 
sion to Merlin House, and with 
three residents ready to move in, 
there are three more rooms avail- 
able. 

“I worked as an aid for 12 
years and was doing some pallia- 
tive care with friends and neigh- 
bors who have passed away,” 

Kivi said, “so I got in touch with 
Tracey and told her I was helping 
people in the community and 
wondered if she needed some 
help. Tracey brought me on and 
I went through Hospice training 
and started there as a volunteer, 
and through that opportunity she 
asked me if I would come help at 
Hearthside with skilled training 
for staff.” 

Holt and Kivi traveled down- 
state recently to tour a dementia 
home already in operation to get 
an idea of what other facilities 
are doing. In order to meet the 
visual needs of the residents, 
Merlin House will have contrast- 
ing colors on walls, floors, behind 
sinks and toilets, different colored 
toilet seats, and each resident 
will have a picture of themselves 
with their name on their bedroom 



door. There will be plenty of light 
throughout the house with spe- 
cialty lighting and large windows. 
The main bathroom will have 
both a shower and walk in tub for 
those preferring a bath. 

Holt said depending on the 
needs of the community and 
how long the waiting list is for 
the Merlin House, they would 
consider building more homes 
on the same piece of property. 
Funding for the home is still an 
ongoing project and Holt said 
they are doing a capital campaign 
for anyone interested in making a 
donation in honor of a loved one 
and interested in having a plaque 
inside the home with that person’s 
name on it. To date they have 


raised $165,000. Additionally, the 
projects largest financial contrib- 
utor, Jill Lundquist, donated 200 
shares of Google stock currently 
valued at over $140,000, and was 
given naming rights to the home. 

Kivi said, “I am looking for- 
ward to working with the families 
and our residents. The wonderful 
thing about our small home is 
that you aren’t going to have the 
social anxieties that would go 
on in a larger facility. We work 
with each person individually to 
learn what works best for them to 
provide them with a comfortable 
home environment.” 

To inquire about residency in 
the Merlin House, call Dee Kivi 
at (906) 440-3217. 


Registered 

By Brenda Austin 

The National Certification 
Board for Diabetes Educators 
(NCBDE) recently recertified 
Gail Sulander, MS RD CDE, 
registered dietitian and diabetes 
educator at the Manistique Tribal 
Clinic. 

Sulander has been a certified 
diabetes educator (CDE) for the 
past 16 years, and has held the 
registered dietitian position in 
Manistique since 1996. 

Sulander says that she chose 
to pursue certification as a dia- 
betes educator as a personal goal 
she made while working on her 
masters degree in food science 
and nutrition. “It was during that 
time that I realized my interest 
in teaching and counseling,” she 
said. “I wanted to work in an area 


dietitian renews diabetes educator certification 



of the food 
sciences that 
allowed me to 
make a posi- 
tive difference 
on the every- 
day lives of 
those I crossed 
paths with. I 
also wanted to 
work in an area of health care that 
would provide on-going personal 
and professional challenges.” 

Diabetes educators require 
a knowledge base and set of 
skills beyond what any univer- 
sity program provides, she said. 
“Certification legitimizes my 
position and proves competency. 
All those affected by diabetes 
deserve the best health care avail- 
able,” Sulander said. 


A certified diabetes educator 
is a health professional that pos- 
sesses comprehensive knowledge 
of and experience in pre-diabetes, 
diabetes prevention, and manage- 
ment. 

In order for Sulander to 
become recertified as a CDE, she 
had to either re-take the exam or 
acquire 75 hours of continuing 
education in diabetes related pro- 
grams during the previous five 
years. Sulander said she took the 
test for her initial certification 
and since then has always recer- 
tified by using the continuing 
education option, which she can 
do via the web and by attending 
conferences. That also allows her 
to meet up with her peers across 
the nation to exchange ideas and 
network. 


The next three paragraphs 
are comments from some of 
Sulander ’s patients: “When I was 
diagnosed, my doctor gave me 
a pill and told me to get sugar, 
pasta and bread out of my diet. At 
my follow up visit, my numbers 
were no better. I was frustrated. 
After meeting with the diabetes 
educator, I learned that I could eat 
anything I want, even sugar, but I 
had to do so in a healthful way to 
manage my blood sugar.” 

“If I ever have to move, my 
new doctor will have to have a 
certified diabetes educator in the 
office like you do here. It is so 
helpful to have someone who can 
take the time to make sure I know 
what the facts are about taking 
care of my health.” 

As it states on the NCBDE 


website, “Successful diabetes 
self-management involves knowl- 
edge about a broad range of top- 
ics such as healthy eating, how to 
take medication as directed, fit- 
ting in exercise and coping with 
stress. It is not easy to gain all of 
the necessary knowledge alone. 
With the help of a CDE, you can 
learn how to effectively manage 
and improve your health.” 

Sulander said that all patients 
are encouraged to seek the assis- 
tance of a CDE at your tribal clin- 
ic. Even if you are not diabetic, 
you will be provided the knowl- 
edge and skills for improving 
your health. You can also find a 
CDE near you by going to www. 
ncbde.org 

Appointments can be made by 
calling 906-341-8469. 
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JKL National School of Choice 




Jennifer Donn and Michaela, Jesse Maleport and Jemma, Barb Rogers, Reading Recovery teacher 
and Andrea Matson. 


Open House 



Fourth grade teacher Shelly Butzin 


The JKL National School of Choice Open House was held Jan. 26 in the school cafeteria to show the community what the school has to offer. There were displays from the grades and 
programs, staff on hand to answer questions and, of course, refreshments. Door prizes for the kids were backpacks loaded with school goodies. Community members could tour the 
kindergarten rooms as part of the event. JKL programs include Reading Recovery, Everyday Math for grades K-5, Connected Math Project for grades 6-8, Writer’s Workshop, computers 
and technology, general music, art, string orchestra, Ojibwe culture and language, elementary and middle school athletics programs, cheerleading, cross country, gifted and talented 
and comprehensive after school and summer programs, among others. 


Singer, songwriter, composer a rising local star 



By Brenda Austin 

Her name is Alexis Matson. 
And like many musical talents 
she picked up a guitar at a young 
age and after learning a few 
chords, taught herself how to 
play. Today she is a high school 
senior in Munising, Michigan 
planning on attending Northern 
Michigan University in Marquette 
this fall. 

She has an EP available titled 
Loose Ends , with eight songs 
written, composed and sung by 
her. She is currently working on a 
revised edition of her first release 
and has added three new songs to 
the list and titled it Souls. 

She traveled to Chicago 
with her father Charles Matson 
when she was 14 to audition for 
America’s Got Talent. “One day 
I was watching old auditions on 
YouTube and I looked into it and 
told my dad I think I can do it. 
That night my dad started making 
a plan on how to get us there,” 
she said. 

She auditioned but didn’t 
make it past the first round. “It 
was insane - the holding room 
that held all of the contestants 
had about 1,000 people in it, and 
they were dancing, juggling, sing- 
ing... it was crazy,” she said. She 


plans to audition for The Voice 
within the next two years. 

In addition to playing at local 
venues around Munising and 
Manistique, she has performed 
at Sault’s Kewadin Casino and 
is waiting to hear what dates are 
available for her next perfor- 
mance there. She has also been 
invited to play at Summerfest 
(Summerfest.com) in Milwaukee, 
Wise., the past four years. One of 
the world’s largest outdoor music 
festivals, this year’s Summerfest 
is being held June 29-July 3 and 
July 5-10, for 11 days on 11 stag- 
es with over 800 acts and more 
than 1,000 performances. The 
venue is located on the shores of 
Lake Michigan at Henry Maier 
Festival Park, on their 7 5 -acre 
permanent setting. 

She has been songwriting 
since the sixth grade, and start- 
ed getting more serious about it 
her sophomore year. When she 
writes songs she said the lyrics 
come from personal experience, 
or are based on things she has 
seen on TV that she puts into 
the song. “I really like to inspire 
people with what I sing and the 
lyrics I write,” she said. “I also 
like to sing songs from various 
artists such as Justin Bieber, 


Ed Sheeran, and Elton John, 
and like music that not a lot of 
people know about. There are 
a lot of bands that haven’t been 
discovered yet, like a band called 
“Daughter,” that I am obsessed 
with.” 

Her dad goes everywhere with 
her. “She really makes me proud 
and inspires me so much,” he 
said. “I watch how the younger 
generation react to her and come 
to her and try and do the same 
things she is doing right now. 

It shows them that if they work 
hard enough they can follow the 
dream of being a musician or 
singer songwriter. A lot of them 
tell her that she inspires them to 
want to do it and believe in them- 
selves.” 

She said her biggest challenge 
as a singer is to be different from 
everyone else. “You have already 
heard every lyric and tune you 
can hear in the world, and so I 
think one of the biggest things 
is to be different - the kind of 
different that makes people want 
to listen to you and buy your 
music,” she said. 

You can contact Alexis Matson 
by email at: alexismatson98@ 
gmail.com, or do a search for her 
on Facebook to purchase a copy 


of her latest CD. You will also 
find her playing her guitar and 
singing her own original compo- 
sitions on YouTube. 

The following is a verse from 
her song, Souls’. 

“We were young and in love, 
just two kids who didnt know 
enough. 

Souls alive at the wrong place 


and time, is this it for us? 

I feel your heart, it’s heating 
fast. But we both know that we 
weren 5 1 built to last. 

No place to go and no familiar 
face to call home, and now all we 
have is the lonely noise. 

And all I can hear is your 
voice.” 


Employee and former board 



By Brenda Austin 

Shirley Goudreau of St. 
Ignace, Michigan, a former board 
member and a 30-year employee 
of Sault Tribe’s Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services 
(ACFS), recently lost her sev- 
en-year battle with colon cancer 
and walked on January 25, 2016. 

Goudreau was a part of the 
Tribal State Partnership where 
she served as tribal co-chair for 
many years. She was also active 
in tribal government and her 
work as a tribal employee and 
member have helped increase 
services to the tribal membership 
and to increase the ability of 
the Sault Tribe to exercise their 
sovereignty in a variety of ways 
- including providing direct ser- 
vices to tribal members. 

She took pride in serving 
on the Sault Tribe Housing 
Commission, Enrollment 
Committee and the JKL School 
Board. She was a member of the 


Sault Tribe Board of Directors 
for about 10 years beginning in 
1988. 

Goudreau ’s most recent 
position with ACFS was as a 
caseworker. Her primary duties 
included foster home licensing 
and adoption. 

Goudreau ’s supervisor, Child 
Placement Program Director 
Melissa VanLuven, said, “Her 


spunky attitude, quick wit, and 
extensive experience made her a 
valued part of the team. She also 
loved good coffee and passed 
that love on to her co-workers. 
Shirley’s work touched the lives 
of hundreds of children and fam- 
ilies throughout the course of 
her career and her influence will 
live on for generations to come. 
Shirley and her extended family 


member walks on 


were integral to the inception 
and ongoing St. Ignace Family 
Fun Day event. This event is 
held in March to help celebrate 
Parenting Awareness Month and 
with her tireless work, planning, 
and organization this event has 
established a longstanding com- 
munity tradition and is an excel- 
lent tribute to the children and 
families of the St. Ignace com- 
munity. Shirley took great pride 
in her work and strove to do a 
good job no matter what task she 
was working on. She displayed a 
lifelong commitment to children 
and families in need as well as 
the Sault Tribe community as a 
whole.” 

Board Secretary Joanne Carr, 
said, “The thing I most remem- 
ber about Shirley is she always 
fought for the underdog. She 
worked for ACFS and served our 
poorest people who were looking 
for work. Her background was 
the same as just about every- 


body’s from this area - she came 
from a fishing family and had 
three sisters and a brother. 

“She was always very deter- 
mined she was going to help our 
people,” Carr said. “She accepted 
me as an equal and treated every- 
one that way and was always the 
first to volunteer if something 
needed to be done.” 

Goudreau was born in 
St. Ignace on November 21, 

1958 to Herbert and Darlene 
(Rickley) Brown. She graduated 
from LaSalle High School and 
attended Lake Superior State 
University, earning a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Criminal 
Justice. She went on to become a 
licensed mental health tech with 
the State of Michigan, and began 
her employment with the Sault 
Tribe in 1983. 

On September 24, 1999 she 
married her love Ben Goudreau. 

Shirley’s obituary can be 
found on page 15 of this issue. 
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Cervical cancer screenings and HPV vaccines 
available at all Sault Tribe health centers 


By Brenda Austin 

Ladies (and gents!), let’s not 
become an unnecessary statistic. 
Screenings for cervical cancer 
are recommended to begin at 
age 2 1 , and the HPV vaccine 
is recommended for both girls 
and boys ages 11-12, but can be 
given through age 26. 

In 2012,313 Michigan 
women were diagnosed with 
invasive cervical cancer, and in 
2013, 128 Michigan women died 
from this disease. 

Sault Tribe Medical Director 
Rebecca Werner, MD, CAPT 
USPHS, said, “The way we 
screen for cervical cancer is 
with a Pap smear and sometimes 
a test for exposure to HPV. Both 
of these tests are available at all 
four tribal health clinics and we 


encourage patients to schedule 
appointments for these screening 
exams.” 

Werner said for female 
patients at Sault Tribe health 
centers ages 21-65, “We 
screened 70 percent of them for 
cervical cancer in 2015, which is 
up from 62 percent in 2012.” 

And for 2015, tribal health 
centers immunized 69.1 percent 
of adolescent females, and 65.2 
percent of adolescent males with 
the HPV vaccination, which is 
well above the state average 
Werner said. 

The Pap test is a simple, 
easy-to-administer screening 
test to detect cervical cancer. 
More than half of cervical can- 
cer deaths are seen in women 
who have never had a Pap test, 


or have not had testing in more 
than five years. 

Cervical cancer is caused 
by prolonged infection with 
the HPV virus. “Human 
Papillomavirus or HPV vacci- 
nation is also very important 
because it can prevent about 
85 percent of all cervical can- 
cer cases in the United States,” 
Dr. Eden Wells, Chief Medical 
Executive of the MDHHS, 
said. “The HPV vaccine is safe, 
effective, and produces better 
immunity when given at the rec- 
ommended age of 11-12 years. 

It can prevent cervical cancer in 
women as well as other cancers 
in both women and men.” 

Three doses of HPV vaccine 
are recommended for girls and 
boys at 11-12 years of age, but 


the vaccine can be given up 
through age 26. However, as 
of September 2015, only 30.5 
percent of females and 19.3 
percent of males ages 13-17 had 
received the entire three-dose 
vaccine series, according to the 
Michigan Care Improvement 
Registry. 

Vaccines for Children (VFC), 
Medicaid, Mi-Child, and most 
health insurances pay for the 
HPV vaccine. If your child does 
not have health insurance, or 
does not have insurance that 
covers these vaccines, ask your 
health care provider or health 
department about the VFC pro- 
gram. VFC provides no-or-low 
cost vaccines to eligible chil- 
dren, 18 years of age and young- 
er. All tribal health centers have 


the HPV vaccine available. 

Screening for cervical can- 
cer is recommended to begin 
at age 2 1 . Through the Healthy 
Michigan Plan, women’s pre- 
ventive health care - such as 
screenings for cervical cancer, 
mammograms, prenatal care, 
and immunizations - is covered 
without co-pays . Pap tests are 
available at many communi- 
ty-based clinics, and for women 
ages 40-64, Pap testing is acces- 
sible through the Breast and 
Cervical Cancer Control and 
Navigation Program (BCCCNP). 

Werner said, “Your tribal 
health centers have the capa- 
bility, knowledge and desire to 
prevent cervical cancer through 
immunization, and screen for it 
with Pap smears.” 


Eight common myths about heart disease exposed 


February is Heart Month. As 
you navigate the journey to bet- 
ter heart health, don’t get tripped 
up by these common myths . 

1 . Heart disease is only a con- 
cern for older adults. 

In fact, plaque can begin 
to build up in the arteries in 
childhood or adolescence. The 
number of women dying from 
coronary heart disease between 
the ages of 35 and 44 has grown 
in recent years. 

2. Chest pain is the first sign 
of a heart attack. 

Shortness of breath, nausea, 
fatigue, feeling lightheaded, 
or pain in the jaw, arm, neck 
or back may be the first sign. 
Women are especially unlikely 
to list chest pain as the first clue 
that something is wrong. 


3 . Once I have had heart sur- 
gery, I can go back to my old 
lifestyle habits. 

Angioplasty and bypass sur- 
gery relieves chest pain and may 
improve the quality of your life. 
However, chest pain may even- 
tually return and you are still at 
risk for heart attack and stroke. 

It is recommended to enter a car- 
diac rehab program, see a reg- 
istered dietitian, begin smoking 
cessation and begin an exercise 
routine as approved by your doc- 
tor. 

4. If you have heart disease, 
your goal should be to eat as lit- 
tle fat as possible. 

In fact, some types of fat have 
a protective effect on the heart. 
Instead, you should avoid satu- 
rated fats (i.e. fatty meats, whole 


milk dairy, butter and tropical 
oils) and trans fat (i.e. hydro- 
genated oils like shortening), 
choose more healthful fats (i.e. 
olive oil, canola oil, walnut oil, 
nuts, seeds and avocados), and 
try to eat fatty fish (i.e. salmon, 
tuna, lake trout) twice a week. 

5 . As long as you take your 
cholesterol medication, you can 
eat whatever you want. 

Statin drugs reduce the 
amount of cholesterol that your 
liver makes, but if you do not 
make dietary modifications when 
on statins , your cholesterol lev- 
els will not improve and may get 
worse. 

6. Exercise is too risky for 
people with heart disease and 
should be avoided. 

In fact, after a cardiac event 


like a heart attack, it is usually 
recommended that people enter 
into a cardiac rehabilitation pro- 
gram and start exercising within 
two weeks. Exercise can help to 
strengthen the heart and improve 
blood flow. 

7. During a heart attack, the 
heart stops beating. 

For some people, this is true. 
However, it is not true for every- 
one. During a heart attack, the 
heart muscle begins to die, but 
may continue to beat. 

8 . Everyone over the age of 
50 should take a baby aspirin 
every day. 

If you are at low risk for a 
heart attack or stroke, baby aspi- 
rin might actually do more harm 
than good. Aspirin increases the 
risk of bleeding, including bleed- 


ing in the brain or stomach. 

This article was adapted 
from the article “Eight Common 
Myths About Heart Disease ” by 
Elaine Hinzey RDN,LD/N for the 
website RD411 . The full article 
can be found at: http://www. 
nutrition411.com/heart-health- 
center-your-patients/ articles/ 
eight-common-myths-about- 
heart-disease . 

For more nutrition and 
healthy eating information, 
please contact your local dia- 
betes and nutrition programs 
in Sault Ste. Marie (632- 
5210), St. Ignace (643-8689), 
Hessel (484-2727), Munising 
(387-4614), Escanaba (786- 
2636), Manistique (341-8469), 
Marquette (225-1616), and 
Newberry (293-8181). 


Impact of household cleaners and your health 


By Jordan Johnston, Sault 
Tribe Environmental 
Department 

As winter rages through 
Michigan, we close the windows 
and doors that allowed fresh air 
into our homes all summer. We 
often find in the fall and win- 
ter months indoor air quality 
becomes a bigger issue. Those 
harsh chemicals and solvents we 
use to clean our homes all pro- 
duce lingering odors, making it 
obvious that no matter how much 
we rinse, the chemicals are still 
present. 

Impacts of cleaners on per- 
sonal and environmental health 

Many household cleaners con- 
tain volatile organic compounds, 
or VOCs, that easily become 
vapors or gases. Along with 
carbon, they contain elements 
such as hydrogen, oxygen, flu- 
orine, chlorine, bromine, sulfur 
or nitrogen. VOCs are released 
from burning fuel, such as gas- 
oline, wood, coal or natural gas. 
They are emitted from oil and gas 
fields, diesel exhaust, solvents, 
paints, glues and other products 
used and stored at home and at 
work. 

Household products that may 
cause indoor air pollution and in 
turn cause adverse side effects to 
our health include solvents, var- 
nishes, waxes, paints, draperies, 
glues, adhesives, cleaning and 
maintenance products, wood pre- 


servatives, air fresheners, moth 
repellants, dry-cleaned clothing, 
personal care items, hobby sup- 
plies, stored fuels and automotive 
products. 

Making better choices and 
using safe alternatives 

The first and perhaps easiest 
way to help lessen the effects of 
household cleaners is to make 
sure areas you are cleaning are 
well ventilated. Open windows, 
when possible, keep doors open 
when cleaning and be aware of 
how much time you are spending 
in the area. If you find yourself 
experiencing discomfort such as 
breathing problems or a headache 
remove yourself from that area 
immediately and seek a source of 
fresh air. 

There are many green and 
less abrasive alternatives to pop- 
ular cleaners. Read all labels on 
cleaning supplies and household 
products before buying. Choose 
products that do not contain, or 
have reduced amounts of, VOCs, 
fragrances, irritants and flamma- 
ble ingredients. Especially avoid 
lemon or pine scented cleaners. 
Volatile chemicals known as 
“terpenes,” derived from pine 
and citrus oil cleaners produce an 
asthma risk. Terpenes can react 
with trace levels of ozone to form 
formaldehyde, an asthmagen and 
known human carcinogen. 

The power of soap and water 
is highly underrated. Not only 


does it usually do the job with a 
bit of elbow grease, it’s a much 
safer and cheaper alternative to 
that cupboard full of cleaners. 

White vinegar is an amazing 
alternative to most cleaners. Not 
only does it disinfect it also effec- 
tively cuts grease. 

For those stubborn stains that 
need a little bit of scouring, bak- 
ing soda is a perfect alternative to 
powdered cleaning products. 

Lemon, when not combined 
with harsh chemicals can really 
pep up a cleaning job. Rubbing a 
lemon on surfaces can help disin- 
fect and leave it smelling of that 
lemony fresh scent we all love. 

Also, it doesn’t hurt to ask 
your elders. Oftentimes they grew 
up in homes that didn’t have 
these harsh cleaning products 
and have come up with their own 
creations or have cleaning reci- 
pes that have been handed down 
through generations. 

It’s understandable that using 
a lemon to disinfect a cutting 
board might leave you wondering 
if it really works. We’re a prod- 
uct of our times and we’ve been 
taught that we need these prod- 
ucts in order to properly clean. 
That’s where new generation 
“eco-friendly” or “green clean- 
ers” can step in. It’s important to 
do your research before investing 
in these products. Just because 
the label says they are “green” 
doesn’t necessarily mean it’s true. 


The United States has relaxed 
laws when it comes to ingredi- 
ents lists. Manufacturers are not 
obligated by U.S. law to list all 
ingredients in consumer products. 
Products labeled as “green” don’t 
necessarily equate to being safer. 

Compare labels and do your 
research. The Environmental 
Protection Agency website (www. 
epa.com/saferchoice) provides 
detailed information about vari- 
ous household products and can 
help you find the cleaner that is 
right for you. 

Avoid air fresheners and 
seek creative alternatives 

Finally - don’t use air fresh- 
eners. Air fresheners are riddled 
with chemicals. I found a phrase 
while researching this topic that 
said, “Scented products emit a 
bouquet of VOCs.” That sums it 
up perfectly. One single fragrance 
in a product can contain hundreds 
of chemicals. There’s a reason we 
run into so many people with sen- 
sitivity to scented products, we’re 
all sensitive to these products, 
some folks just show the effects 
more quickly than others. 

Baking soda is the “go-to” for 
absorbing smells. There’s a rea- 
son our mothers all had a box of 
it in the refrigerator. 

Vinegar, again, works won- 
ders for absorbing smells. It can 
be added to the wash to soak up 
smells or even put in small con- 
tainers and hid around the house. 


With this current wave of 
essential oil sales a drop of nat- 
ural oils in diffusor can give you 
that scent you are looking for 
without all the other chemicals 
mixed in. 

Finally, my favorite alterna- 
tive to air fresheners is to simply 
boil water with a stick of cinna- 
mon. It makes the entire house 
smell like cinnamon and has no 
adverse effects or volatile reac- 
tions with the air. 

Make the choice to protect 
yourself and Mother Earth 

Small changes make big dif- 
ferences. Even when you are not 
using the chemicals in that cup- 
board under the sink, they are 
releasing toxins into the air. 

Please be aware that throwing 
out these cleaners or dumping 
them down the drain may get 
rid of them for you, but you’re 
simply passing the problem on 
to Mother Earth. Take the proper 
steps to recycle them. 

Always remember the Sault 
Tribe Environmental Department 
is here to help answer your 
questions and listen to your con- 
cerns when it comes to issues 
such as indoor air quality. 

We would be happy to dis- 
cuss healthier and safer alter- 
natives to household cleaners 
and fresheners with you. You 
can reach me by email at 
Jjohnston@saulttribe.net or call 
(906) 632-5575. 
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Immersion challenges students to learn about Native culture 


By Laurel Thomas Gnagey, 
Michigan News 

What is an Indian? Students 
in the course Archives and Oral 
Histories thought this must be a 
loaded question when they were 
asked to write an essay on it the 
first time. Surely Indian isn’t 
the right word, several wrote, as 
they had been taught growing up 
that the politically correct term is 
Native American. 

A couple of students said it 
was the name for people of India, 
and they blamed Christopher 
Columbus for the confusion 
because he used it to describe the 
Native people he found when he 
thought he had landed in the east. 

Others admitted they didn’t 
really know. A “foggy fairy tale,” 
one suggested. For others the 
name invoked images from popu- 
lar culture: cowboys and Indians, 
war paint and feathered head- 
dresses, the Natives in the story 
“Peter Pan,” and the controversial 
Pocahontas, portrayed in an ani- 
mated movie released around the 
time they were born. 

Nearly all were sure they 
never had encountered an Indian 
in their lives. 

“Their first writings were 
academic. You could tell they 
were well researched,” said 
Cecil E. Pavlat, Sr., Sault Ste. 
Marie Chippewa Tribe commu- 
nity member and retired leader, 
who with others from the Upper 
Peninsula tribe helped U-M 
faculty create an immersive 
experience for the students. The 
hope was that giving them some- 
what unprecedented access to 
Anishinaabe rituals, customs and 
celebrations would help students 
answer the Indian question a little 
differently in two writings that 
would follow. 

Immersion and engagement 

“This course is very engaged 
learning. I think that it’s one of 
the best ways to work with stu- 
dents in terms of helping them 
understand how their studies can 
interface with the rest of their 
lives,” said Anita Gonzalez, pro- 
fessor of theatre and drama. 

The first part of the course 
immersed students in the culture 
of Native Americans, and the sec- 
ond part asked them to take what 
they learned from archives and 
ethnographic research and turn it 
into a performance piece. 

The idea for a course that 
would allow students to learn 
about the Anishinabek living in 
Michigan came to Gonzalez after 
she went on the annual U-M 
Road Scholars tour. 

Organized by the Office of the 
Vice President for Government 
Relations, the trip takes faculty 
on a five-day tour throughout 
Michigan in spring to expose 
them to the state’s economy, 
government and politics, culture, 
educational systems, health and 
social issues, history, and geogra- 
phy. 

“When we came up to the 
Upper Peninsula, I fell in love 
with it,” said Gonzalez, who was 
surprised to learn there was not 
a strong relationship between the 
university and the tribe in the U.P. 

Gonzalez approached Road 
Scholars organizer Dana Sitzler, 
associate director in OVPGR, 
about co-writing a Third Century 
Initiative grant to offer a course 
that would strengthen that con- 
nection. U-M has committed $25 


million to teaching projects that 
transform the way students learn. 

Sitzler knew the only way it 
could work was if tribal leaders 
were on board, so she took the 
idea to Pavlat and Jacqueline 
Minton. Both have helped with 
the Michigan Road Scholars 
program and were happy to par- 
ticipate in a project that would 
increase understanding about 
Native people living in Michigan. 
Minton, cultural buildings coor- 
dinator for the tribe, manages the 
Mary Murray Cultural Camp on 
Sugar Island, across from Sault 
Ste. Marie. She regularly organiz- 
es events to help students in the 
tribe better understand their cul- 
ture. Pavlat, who retired from the 
tribe’s cultural department, con- 
tinues to teach language classes. 

The team arranged meetings in 
Ann Arbor and on Sugar Island, 
culminating in a four-day immer- 
sive experience that allowed 
students to learn a number of tra- 
ditions firsthand. 

Corn teachings 

Long a staple of the Native 
American diet, corn is considered 
one of the tribe’s sacred foods, 
along with strawberries and meat. 
Even today, members carry out 
the long process of drying the 
ears, removing kernels from the 
husk, boiling them with hard- 
wood ash, removing the hulls, 
rinsing off the ash, and drying 
them again before making dishes 
like hominy com soup. 

Paula Modafferi, a dance 
major, couldn’t wrap her brain 
around the lengthy process at 
first when considering how easily 
available food is today. 

“You save the corn over a year 
before you can make it edible,” 
she said, explaining that even 
after that lengthy drying period, 
preparation of the corn for con- 
sumption stretched out over sev- 
eral days. 

Elder George Martin helped 
the students understand the 
importance of the tradition, shar- 
ing the story of how Native peo- 
ple came to have corn. Legend 
has it that a young man asked the 
Chief Sky Spirit if there could 
not be some food to feed his 
people without them having to 
hunt every day. The lengthy story 
involves the young man wrestling 
with a being that would essential- 
ly die, be buried and give rise to 
the crop. 

Even Martin’s explanation of 
how an ear of corn is constructed 
sounded spiritual. 

“Each one of those silks goes 
to one of those kernels. It’s like 
an umbilical cord that keeps that 
one kernel alive,” he told them. 

Spiritual traditions 

Fire illuminated the can- 
vas-covered lodge that had one 
large hole in the ceiling to release 
smoke and lift prayers. As every- 
one waited quietly, reverently, 
for all to be assembled, the only 
steady sounds were the crackling 
fire and large heavy drops of 
melting snow landing on leaves 
that had barely made it to the 
ground. 

Snow came early, even for 
the Upper Peninsula, as though 
planned for students who had 
never before seen the white stuff. 
Its presence allowed Pavlat to 
offer stories that could only be 
told after the first snowfall. 

On U-M’ s fall break weekend 
in mid- October there would be 


no sleeping in for these students, 
who got up early two mornings to 
experience this sacred ritual sun- 
rise ceremony. 

The signal the service had 
begun was Pavlat ’s rhythmic 
drumming and his song of thanks 
and honor to the new day. It is 
at sunrise, he explained, that “all 
beings pause and reflect on what 
it is they have been provided.” 

A spirit of thankfulness per- 
meates most of the Anishinaabe 
sacred rituals. A few hours later 
the students participated in a 
sweat lodge, which is a time for 
expressions of thanks and prayers 
for others. 

“I feel really grounded and 
open,” said Mia Massimino, inter- 
arts performance major. “Being 
in that altered physical state, and 
also altering your mental state 
in a different way, I thought was 
really beautiful and helpful.” 

In order to have full appreci- 
ation of the ceremonies, students 
were part of the preparation as 
well. They chopped wood to 
make the fires. Each chose a 
“grandfather” rock that would be 
heated by fire and then placed 
in a small pit in the center of the 
round, domed canvas-covered 
lodge to generate extreme heat. 
Students also gathered the cedar 
leaves that would line their path 
into the lodge and cover the bare 
ground where they would sit. 

Each step to prepare, including 
the precise placement of the 
leaves, had traditional signifi- 
cance. 

“This morning Cecil was 
saying, at the sunrise ceremony, 
that he can’t give us everything 
because he doesn’t want to over- 
whelm us, but I feel like even 
what we’re getting, just the little 
bits, is just so filling. It feels 
good,” said Emma Bergman, also 
an interarts performance major. 
“It’s the kind of learning you 
don’t get in Ann Arbor.” 

The storytellers 

The histories of Native 
American tribes are rarely writ- 
ten down but are relayed orally 
from generation to generation. 
This includes tales about spiritual 
beings and the origins of some of 
the traditions, but also accounts 
of the every day lives of people. 

“The Anishinaabe tend to 
share their personal stories and 
experiences, something we don’t 
see in academia. We sometimes 
forget that our personal stories are 
just as important as what we’re 
doing,” Sitzler said. 

Students heard from Tribal 
Elder Mick Frechette, who left 
his beloved Sugar Island for the 
military and then employment 
in the auto industry. For years, 
living first in Germany and then 
Southeast Michigan, he longed to 
return to the island, and eventual- 
ly did. 

“I go up and down a road and 
see spots that remind me— cer- 
tain smells when you are in the 
woods— that bring you back to 
your childhood, and it’s really 
beautiful,” he said. 

Elder Leonard Kimewon told 
the students about the maple 
syrup he makes every spring just 
to share with friends— a pro- 
cess that is a lot of hard work. It 
wasn’t always so, he said, telling 
a story about how syrup once 
flowed freely from trees. But 
earlier people were “disrespecting 
the earth, eating it all and getting 


fat,” he explained, “so Creator 
made it only run in spring and 
only in the form of sap that had to 
be boiled to make syrup.” 

Eighty-eight-year-old “Uncle” 
Basel Willis reminisced about 
days when money was not very 
plentiful but also not so import- 
ant. Everything was bartered or 
darn cheap. “Three cents for a 
bushel of potatoes, I made 62 
cents an hour working like a man. 
We respect people. We work hard 
and don’t have our hand out.” 

Reclaiming what is lost 

Although the stories do get 
passed down through the gen- 
erations one thing that has not 
always been shared is the native 
language, Anishinaabemowin. 

It slowly has been disappearing, 
due in large part to the forced 
boarding school experience where 
native people were punished for 
using it. This made today’s elders 
reluctant to teach it to their chil- 
dren, so it rarely is used by mod- 
ern generations. Tribal education 
leaders hope to change that, U-M 
students learned at another stop 
on their tour of important tribal 
locations. 

“Mino-Giizhigad.” Mike 
Willis, Native American Studies 
department chair at Bay Mills 
Community College, told stu- 
dents in his language class that 
this means “nice day” in the 
Anishinaabemowin language. 

“We take great pride in teach- 
ing our history, our way of life,” 
Willis told the U-M visitors prior 
to the class. 

Bay Mills Community 
College, one of three of the 
state’s tribal colleges, along with 
other institutions, is working on 
a project to restore the language, 
offering intensive weekend cours- 
es as well as including it in col- 
lege curriculum. 

Mixing of old and new 

Just like Frechette’s stories 
about the contrasts of life in the 
auto industry and raising children 
who played hockey— very well, 
in fact— and then the culture back 
on the island, it is clear that being 
Anishinabek means holding tight 
to tradition while embracing con- 
temporary culture. 

While U-M students learned 
the traditional way to prepare 
corn for soup and light a fire 
using a flint and dried leaves, 
they devoured spaghetti, chick- 
en pot pie, bagels and pancakes 
made on modern appliances and 
served with plates and utensils 
from the local Gordon Food 
Service. 

The tribe’s regard for Mother 
Nature and all living creatures 
translated into talk about contem- 
porary environmental concerns: 
fracking, over-use of resources 
and pollution. 

“I’m not real proud of what 
we’re handing our children but 
I do believe we are teaching our 
children so that they can take care 
of it,” Minton said of the earth, 
and then challenging the U-M 
students. “You’re a vessel for all 
of this, you’re a voice for what’s 
going on out here in nature.” 

Even the gravesites at Mission 
Hill Cemetery showed the con- 
trast between tradition and con- 
temporary culture. One grave 
was encircled with some 70 
small fieldstones with first names 
crudely written on them, relatives 
presumably. A few feet away was 
a memorial with athletic caps 


and other paraphernalia bearing 
logos from teams like the Detroit 
Lions, Tigers and the Michigan 
Wolverines. 

True to the storytelling, each 
grave offered a hint of the person 
buried there: photos, toy trucks, 
porcelain eagles, lighthouses, 
stain-glass butterflies, and dream 
catchers, are just a few of the 
keepsakes. 

Gabrielle “Dani” Hayes 
couldn’t help but notice the dif- 
ference in the very personalized 
resting places in this cemetery 
compared with those one might 
find in Southeast Michigan. 

“People pay $10,000 to get a 
gravesite and barely can decorate 
it with flowers,” she said. A few 
minutes later she saw a family 
name and wondered if there was 
any connection. 

San Duanmu, professor of 
linguistics, offered an observa- 
tion during a final talking circle 
that resonated with many of the 
students: “There are people who 
approach a different culture and 
say, ‘Look how different they are 
from us.’ Then there are people 
that enter a culture and say, ‘Oh, 
look how similar they are to us.’” 

Revisiting the question 

What is an Indian? 

By the end of the weekend 
during moments of reflection at 
the camp and in essay No. 3 the 
answers came into focus. 

During the talking circle, Zach 
Kolodziej, art and design, called 
the Sault tribe a “living, breathing 
culture” whose members have 
“strong teaching and traditions 
but are open to change.” 

Samuel Hamashima, musical 
theatre, noted the attitude among 
the people that “every day is a 
gift.” 

Bergman was thankful the 
weekend had provided a comfort- 
able space “not to know” and to 
learn to answer the question. 

Yifei Lu, an engineering major 
from China, had never experi- 
enced the forests and trees and 
wondered how different he might 
be if he had witnessed the gentle 
spirit of those who called the 
woods their home. 

“They’re starting to question 
some of the things that they 
learned through their academic 
careers and think about the people 
differently,” Sitzler said. 

The final essays showed great 
growth as well. 

Indians are “resilient, grace- 
ful, loving,” one student wrote. 
Others remarked on the Native 
people’s sense of spirituality and 
belief in honoring the past. 

One student described them as 
living lives “steeped in weighty 
traditions,” while claiming “the 
American struggle,” of having to 
make a living and deal with the 
same issues encountered by peo- 
ple outside of their tribes. 

Each of the students wrote 
about an experience that changed 
them: made them think more 
about nature and be thankful for 
relationships and opportunities. 

And that question about how 
PC the term Indian is finally 
was resolved. Several wrote that 
Pavlat told them it’s all about the 
intent of the user— as simple as 
that. 

Reprinted with permission. See 
additional video at: http:/ /world- 
class .umich .edu/course-challeng- 
es-students-to-learn-about-other- 
cultures -through-immersion/ 
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Studies: Eating fish during pregnancy good for baby 



Whitefish from Lake Michigan 


By Brenda Austin 

Eating fish is good for you 
— we all know that. We have 
also been told that certain types 
of fish are host to contaminants 
and mercury and to either not 
eat them, or limit their con- 
sumption. There is good news 
on both fronts — contaminants 
found in Great Lakes fish have 
declined a significant amount 
since monitoring began in the 
early 1990s. And, two new stud- 
ies show that women who eat 
more fatty fish such as salmon 
and lake trout have babies with 
larger brain sizes and less inci- 
dents of autism. 

Inter-Tribal Fisheries 
and Assessment Program 
Environmental Coordinator 
Mike Ripley said the Spanish 
study is one of the only large- 
scale studies of maternal con- 
sumption of fish in relation to 
contaminants and nutrients that 
has been done. The women in 
this study ate up to 600 grams 
a week of fish, which is about 
three servings. The finding was 
that women who ate more fish, 
especially fatty fish, had babies 
with larger brain growth and 
less incidents of autism. 

“That study mirrors what 
we have been finding out about 
Omega-3 fatty acids for the last 
15 years — that it is vital for 
brain and eye growth, especial- 
ly in fetal tissue,” Ripley said. 
“That brings us to the Japanese 


paper, which looked at molecu- 
lar functions and why Omega- 3 
fatty acids might enhance brain 
and eye development. They 
found that the ratio of Omega-6 
fatty acids is important, which 
you get from plants like corn. 
The American diet is very high 
in Omega-6 because we have 
so much corn-based food. The 
Japanese study also found that 
too much Omega-6 leads to less 
brain development in children 
if they also aren’t receiving the 
right ratio of Omega- 3 fatty 
acids. So, this study also found 
that eating fish is good for fetal 
brain development.” 

The Spanish study evaluated 
1,892 and 1,589 mother-child 
pairs at the ages of 14 months 
and 5 years, respectively, in a 
population-based Spanish birth 
cohort established during 2004- 
2008. Bay ley and McCarthy 
scales that measure development 
in infants and the Childhood 
Asperger Syndrome Test were 
used to assess neuropsycholog- 
ical development. They found 
that the consumption of seafood 
by the mothers while pregnant 
above the recommended limit of 
340 grams a week was associ- 
ated with higher increments in 
neuropsychological scores for 
their babies. Consumption of 
fatty fish also showed a positive 
association; presenting moderate 
child neuropsychological bene- 
fits, including improvements in 


cognitive functioning and some 
protection from autism-spec- 
trum traits . 

Researchers at Tohoku 
University’s School of Medicine 
found that a balanced intake 
of fats by pregnant women is 
necessary for the normal brain 
formation of an unborn child. 

They noticed that when 
female mice were fed omega-6- 
rich but an omega-3-poor diet, 
their offspring were born with 
a smaller brain and showed 
abnormal emotional behavior in 
adulthood. 

These findings are important 
because people in many coun- 
tries have similarly poor dietary 
patterns and consume more seed 
oils that are rich in omega-6 


fatty acids and less fish rich 
in omega-3 fatty acids. The 
study found that the premature 
aging of fetal neural stem cells 
that produce brain cells caused 
the brain abnormality in the 
offspring of mice used in the 
study. This premature aging was 
caused because of an imbal- 
ance of omega-6 and omega-3 
fatty acids. Their offspring also 
showed higher anxiety levels. 

Ripley said, “Contaminants 
are going down in fish and it 
looks like mercury will start 
going down, too, with the 
reduction in the number of coal 
fired power plants. Research 
being done into the health bene- 
fits of eating fish vindicates our 
view that fish is healthy eating.” 


He also said that taking the 
fat out and removing the skin 
from fish before you eat it will 
reduce the amount of orga- 
no-chlorines you consume, but 
not the mercury. 

Fish species with lower 
amounts of mercury levels and 
other contaminants in the upper 
Great Lakes include rainbow 
smelt, lake whitefish, lake her- 
ring, perch and lake trout. 

In an effort to educate people 
about the many benefits of eat- 
ing fish, the Inter-Tribal Council 
(ITC) of Michigan is partnering 
with the Medical School of 
Wisconsin to develop an app for 
smartphones. Ripley is working 
with the ITC to help with app 
development. The app has you 
choose the species of fish you 
want to eat and it will tell you 
the health benefits vs. the risks. 

The National Institute of 
Health grant is also going to pay 
for fish contaminant monitoring. 
Ripley said they would be mon- 
itoring not only whitefish and 
lake trout, but also a number of 
other species including smelt, 
herring, perch, and walleye. As 
part of the same grant, he will 
be purchasing four types of fish 
from local stores in Sault Ste. 
Marie — tilapia, cod, tuna and 
salmon — and testing them for 
contaminates. 

The bottom line, eat more 
fish. It’s good for you — and 
baby too! 


201 6 Sault Tribe Inland Application 

Please fill out the following application indicating all harvest tags that you would like in addition to your 201 6 Harvest card. The Harvest card authorizes 
you to participate in activities pursuant to Chapters 21 and 23 of the Tribal Code only. Great Lakes activities require separate permits pursuant to 
Chapter 20 of the Tribal Code. 

In 201 6/ the cost for each member will be $5. You must pay with a check or a money order payable to Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. A $36 NSF charge will be applied to all checks returned by a financial institution. If you have questions, please contact Sault 
Tribe Law Enforcement (906-635-6065). Youth (16 and under) and Elders (60 and over) are not required to pay fees. New applicants must provide a 
copy of their Tribal card and if born after 1960, proof of hunter safety. All members who held a 2015 harvest license MUST complete a harvest 
report . 



Q Hunting harvest card 

Includes Inland fishing, general gathering, small game, 
waterfowl, migratory birds and general furbearer. 


Application Harvest Tags 

□ 

Deer 

□ 

Spring Turkey 

□ 

Fall Turkey 

□ 

Pine Marten, Bobcat, 
River Otter, and Fisher 
Harvest Tags 


| | Non-hunting harvest card 

Includes Inland fishing and general gathering. 


Bear and Elk Applications will be available on the Sault Tribe website and the newspaper in April 2016 
Walleye and steelhead permits for the specially regulated seasons will be available by contacting the Inland Fish and Wildlife Department, 

906-632-61 32 or see website for details (www.saulttribe.com). 

For all other permits pursuant to chapter 21 and 23 of the Tribal Code, you must contact the Conservation Department @ 906-635-6065 (i.e. State 

Firewood and State Maple Sap). 

Please mail completed applications to: 

P.O. Box 925 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 
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Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 

Proudly Representing All Members Everywhere! 


Ahneen, Boozho, Negeel 

Over the last few 
years, I have chosen to focus 
on the positive so I will be 
careful in how I describe the 
return of services that were 
stripped away after I left of- 
fice in 2008. This renewed 
attitude comes from a quote 
from my mom, Katherine 
“Gotnee” Payment who 
passed away in 2005. The 
picture below is of my mom 
and me. The quote is from 
my her journal, It is with 
this spirit that I try to keep a 
positive outlook and focus. 

BALANCED BUDGET 
EVERY SINGLE YEAR 

Every fiscal year-end 
I have been Chair (2004, 
2005, 2006, 2007 & 2012, 
2013, 2014) I have balanced 
our budget. How? By know- 
ing my job as Chair and as 
the Chief Administrator for 
the Governmental Opera- 
tions and Programs and Ser- 
vices of the Tribe. For those 
areas where I do have au- 
thority, I pay close attention 
and keep track of spending 
through a system of monthly 
financial reviews and cash 
flow analyses (the Board 
receives 100 percent of this 
information); not spending 


funds not budgeted; and 
publishing a monthly check 
registry for the Board’s re- 
view to ensure transparency 
and accountability. 

Unfortunately, after I 
left office in 2008, these 
processes were abandoned. 
Since returning to office, I 
reinstated these processes. 
At no time when I have not 
been in the administration, 
have these practices been in 
place. As a point of fact, 
after I left office, $330,000 
was spent that was not budg- 
eted after the Board specifi- 
cally said “NO.” How did 
this happen? ! By not moni- 
toring monthly expenditures 
against the budget and by 
the then Chief Financial Of- 


To strengthen our fi- 
nancial processes and facili- 
tate transparency, when I 
was re-elected Chair, I asked 
for a slate of officers to in- 
clude Denise Chase as Vice 
Chair, Cathy Abramson as 
Secretary and Denny 
McKelvie as Treasurer. The 
officers of the tribe have to 
work as a team so it made 
no sense to appoint officers 
who presided while afore- 
mentioned $330,000 was 
spent. Treasurer McKelvie 
(my requested nominee) has 
been invaluable to my ad- 
ministration by Chairing the 
Audit Committee and Tax 
Commission. While a for- 
mer Treasurer, and Tax 
Commissioner did raise the 
idea of taxing our Tribal 
commercial fishers, I will 
stand with our commercial 
fishers and lead the charge 
to overturn any such a fool- 
ish and offensive proposal 
via referendum. 


morale bonuses. Addition- 
ally, my administration suc- 
cessfully brings in nearly 
$45 million in federal and 
State funds through our self- 
governance compact and 
though competitive grants 
and contracts and third party 
health insurance revenues. 
This doesn’t just happen, it 
takes leadership, team work, 
positive recognition and re- 
inforcement. 


and positive representation 
of our great Tribal Nation at 
the local, state, regional and 
national levels. A strategic 
vision and focus on future 
revenues to expand services 
is a must. This is challeng- 
ing given our revenues for 
several years were tied up in 
our Greektown debt, which 
is nearly paid off as well. 

I monitor our cash 


I am proud to say that my Administrative 
team’s efforts in securing funds is unsur- 
passed and greater than at any time in our 
Tribe’s history. 


ficer and Chair disguising 
this by writing checks less 
than $50,000 to avoid detec- 
tion by the Board in the fi- 
nancial monitoring protocols 
I established. For a whole 
year despite the oversight of 
the former Treasurer, this 
money was spent right out 
from under the Board’s 
nose. Some Board Members 
knew and were complicit; 
others (DJ Malloy) tried to 
expose it but were told to, 
“Shut Up!”. Since returning 
to office, these practices 
have halted. 
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It is especially im- 
portant that the Treasurer 
work in tandem with the 
Chairperson to ensure we 
meet our cash flow require- 
ments and payroll. Prior to 
returning to office, others 
who were assigned this ad- 
ministrative duty failed to 
meet payroll. In addition to 
Treasurer McKelvie sup- 
porting my Administration 
with respect to our budget 
(he attends all of my month- 
ly financial review sessions) 
I attend the Tribal Audit 
Committee and Tax Com- 
missions to ensure to offer 
any resources, cooperation 
or administrative direction 
the Treasurer, Audit Com- 
mittee and Tax Commission 
need in order to ensure that 
there are no road blocks 
with respect to auditing our 
expenditures. 

SECURING AND 
TRACKING MILLIONS 
IS NO SLIGHT TASK 

Our Casino net reve- 
nues have stabilized to ap- 
proximately $82 million 
with a Tribal covenant of 
$17 million to support the 
Tribe’s programs, services 
and operations. This year, 
my team underspent what 
was appropriated by over $ 1 
million before team member 


Most recently, my 
proposal to return the Health 
Professional Compensation 
increases along with nomi- 
nal bonuses last year and 3 
percent raises for all team 
members as approved. Our 
team deserves not only 
recognition, they deserve 
financial remuneration. Ad- 
ditionally, we just made the 
final installment payment on 
the Huntington Bank loan, of 
$4,545,000 that was taken 
out in 2008. It has taken a 
while as we paid interest 
until I returned to office. I 
have thrilled it is finally paid 
off. Additionally, our 
$500,000 computer and soft- 
ware upgrade loan the Tribe 
received from the casino in 
2013, during our casino debt 
refinancing was also paid 
off last year. 

MULTIPLE ASPECTS 
OF LEADING OUR 
TRIBAL NATION 

Monitoring our cash 
flow and expenditures is a 
key aspect of being Chair- 
person. Through implemen- 
tation of the financial review 
process I created, I know 
our programs, services and 
operations inside and out. 
This requires a full time 
Chairperson. I do not have 
an outside job or personal 
business. While, I am a fos- 
ter parent for my nephew 
(who is in 5th grade) and I 
have legal guardianship and 
I am raising my niece, my 
full professional attention, is 
dedicated to the multiple 
aspects of being our Chair- 
person. This includes: solid 
fiscal management; compas- 
sion and caring leadership of 
our team members; respect 


flow and ensure a balanced 
budget. I get accused by 
some for being overly liber- 
al or socialistic in terms of 
caring about meeting the 
needs of our people. I am 
extremely conservative, 
however, when it comes to 
managing the Tribe’s re- 
sources once appropriated. I 
don’t spend one penny that 
is not previously appropriat- 
ed by the Tribal Board. 



PROTECTING OUR 
FINANCIAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 

A key aspect of reve- 
nue production is though 
interfacing with federal 
agencies, Congressional 
Members, the President Ad- 
ministration, and through 
work on state, regional and 
national level committees. I 
give high praise and credit 
to long standing Board 
Member, Cathy Abramson 
for awakening this aspect of 
my job. While I was out of 
office, only Cathy ventured 
out in this realm. Not the 
then Chair, not any sitting 
Board Member. I share my 
successes here with Cathy. 
Cathy is now urging Direc- 
tor Kim Gravelle to take on 
this mantle of advocating for 
our Tribe. I am excited that 
Director Gravelle has ac- 
cepted my invitation to 


Call: 8OO-793-O66O Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
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testify on my behalf to pro- 
tect our Great Lakes from 
diversion. We are working 
together on the Billy Mills 
Fun Run and Chi Nodin run- 
ning team project manage- 
ment team. Director Grav- 
elle has graciously agreed to 
chair this team. We work 
extremely well as a team. 
For that I am grateful. 

REPRESENTING OUR 
PEOPLE AT THE 
HIGHEST LEVELS 

I am proud to say that 
I have testified in Congress 
well over a dozen times now 
and have had several meet- 
ings in the West Wing of the 
White House to advocate for 
our people. The proof of 
our successes here has been 
appointments and contribu- 
tions at national associa- 
tions, committees, with Con- 
gressional Members, and the 
Presidential administration 
asking me back to testify 
including on the President’s 
budget in the Senate Indian 
Affairs Committee. I am 
humbled by this and can’t 
help but chuckle that the lit- 
tle Indian boy from Shunk 
Road who ran barefoot in 
the summers and used an 
outhouse till the age of 1 5 is 
testifying in Congress and 
meeting with Senators and 
the President of the United 
States . Make no mistake, 
however, no matter how 
amazing, fun, intimidating, 
and challenging this may be, 
I do it to proudly advocate 
for our people and make our 
ancestors proud. 

CSC $5,500,000! 

One example of how this 
advocacy has brought back 
millions is through the work 
I did with the national IHS 
Contract Support Costs 
Work Group and in bringing 
a law firm to the Board to 
litigate to recover these 
funds. I am happy to report 
that the total we will have 
recovered will be just over 
$5.5 million! If not for the 
$1.3 million we recovered 
last year from IHS for Con- 
tract Support Costs, we 
would not have had a bal- 
anced budget due to 2015 
casino revenue shortfalls. 
Last month, I introduced a 
resolution to use $2.5 mil- 
lion of the $4.3 million we 
recovered from the BIA to 
supplement our Elder checks 
still this year. Recently, a 
federal judge issued a ruling 
to pave the way for receipt 
of our funds which I antici- 
pate will be by May of this 
year. Please stay tuned to 
see how we vote. 


Again, I need to make 
it clear that I do not serve in 
any administrative capacity 
over gaming as the Board 
prohibited this. I do not su- 
pervise our Temporary Casi- 
no Executive. This person 
reports directly to the Tribal 
Board. Recently the Board 
voted post the position of 
permanent Casino Execu- 
tive. When I was running to 
return to office in 2012, 
Director Pine spent every 
single Unit report for six 
months to blame me for our 
Greektown failure when in 
fact, the failure was due to 
the poor negotiation skills or 
kick back of a previous 
Chair that gave away 50% 
ownership to our Greek 
partners with no equity in- 
vestment. I have spoken out 
about this consistently over 
the years. 

In 2008, the Greek- 
town Casino ended up in 
bankruptcy due to unfair and 
unequal treatment of our 
Tribe under the Michigan 
Gaming Control Board. 
Nonetheless, we started with 
a $268,000,000 black hole 
that we were just not able to 
fill. Make no mistake, this 
came about by giving away 
50 percent equity to the 
Greeks. Prior to returning to 
office, our debt was over 
$50 million. With a con- 
servative approach, we have 
paid down $31,801,757 of 
this debt with just over $ 1 8 
million left to pay. 

This debt has also re- 
stricted our ability to do 
new, sound economic devel- 
opment. We are, however, 
on the horizon of venturing 
out into new areas including 
more secure down state 
gaming expansion projects 
(approved via referendum 
by the people) and other 
economic development like 
defense and minority con- 
tracting; economic enter- 
prise zones, and long term 
leasing of tribal property for 
big box businesses. In fact, 
we are in the final stages of 
hiring an economic develop- 
ment director who will focus 
exclusively on our business- 
es; develop a rational proto- 
col for business develop- 
ment; review emerging busi- 
ness proposals from private 
interests; evaluate new busi- 
nesses, and advise the Board 
of Directors in making 
sound business decision free 
from tribal politics. It is al- 
so important to note that 
while our casinos have been 
stagnant in our revenue pro- 
duction, our enterprises have 
quietly grown and provided 
over $1 million a year in 


what we call Tribal Support 
funds for programs and ser- 
vices. I credit Directors 
Hoffman and Hollowell for 
being the most consistent 
voices regarding the need to 
diversify. 

While the market for 
the 1993 Compact tribes has 
diminished by over 20 per- 
cent, our market share re- 
duced by less than half of 
this at 9 percent. We can 
always improve, but we did 
fair much better than most 
other ’93 Compact tribes. 
Conversely, the ’98 and later 
Compact tribes have in- 
creased their revenues by 
over 380 percent! When 
you look at the map to the 
left, you see that a key rea- 
son is that these casinos are 
much closer to population. 
Most ’93 Compact tribes are 
located in regions of the 
State where just 1 .6 million 
of Michiganders reside 
while the ’98 Compact 
tribes enjoy a population of 
over 8.2 million. The in- 
comes of those in the ‘98 
Compact regions is 21 per- 
cent greater than the ’93 
Compact tribes. This analy- 
sis, underscores the critical 
importance of our tribe go- 
ing to where the revenues 
are. Fortunately, we have a 
law that allows us to acquire 
land and use this land for 
our economic betterment. 


CITY OF MANISTIQUE 
THANKS SAULT TRIBE 



L to R: City Manager Sheila Aldrich, Mayor Janet Jeffcott, Directors 
Denise Chase & Darcy Morrow and Chairperson Aaron Payment. 

“Chairperson Payment; We so appreciate the 
letter of support that you wrote for our grant. It 
was a huge help. The City and DDA feel 
fortunate to have this area to offer to the public 
and look forward to working with the Sault Tribe 
to make good things happen in Manistique. 
Thanks again for visiting us at City Hall”. 

~ Sheila Aldrich, City Manager 

The campground and public area will be built on a 23 -acre par- 
cel on the beautiful shores of Lake Michigan which was recent- 
ly acquired by the City/DDA with a DNR Trust Fund Grant. 
The campground will include 50+ paved sites all complete with 
water, sewer, electricity and WIFI. It will also have a restroom 
and showers along with boardwalks to the beach. The public 
site will have parking, restrooms and boardwalk to the beach 
along with fishing stations located on the west break wall built 
with a GLFT (Great Lakes Fisheries Trust) grant. 


critical stage such that our 
stability as a Nation will 
likely determine our suc- 
cess. I have worked hard to 
establish the necessary rela 
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Population 1,630,381 
Average Median Income $40,343 
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Average Median Income- $48,838 
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Any lands acquired using among from interest 
or other income of the Self-Sufficiency Fund 
shall be held in trust by the Secretary 
[of Interior] for the Benefit of the tribe. 


I have been doing 
presentations in each of our 
tribal communities during 
Elder meetings. I am asking 
that our Tribal citizens put 
aside any differences, and 
rally behind out Tribe. 
Without the addition of a 
new revenue source, we will 
not see growth. We are at a 


tionships with the Obama 
Administration that I believe 
will secure approval. While 
the merit of our cause is just, 
right and the law, establish- 
ing relationships and con- 
veying your message expert- 
ly will help us to get across 
the finish line. Our Tribal 
unity is critical at this time. 


SAULT TRIBE 
HEALTH CENTER 
WALK-IN-CLINIC 

Since returning to of- 
fice, my administration and 
the Health Access Commit- 
tee of the Board proposed 
the return of the Marquette 
and Escanaba Clinic opera- 
tions. This is just the start. 
There is much more to come 
including locations like De- 
tour/Drummond, expansion 
of the Newberry Clinic, and 
other areas. Another out- 
come has been the establish- 
ment of Walk-in-Clinic at 
the Sault Tribe Health Cen- 
ter. I have served on the 
Community Care Clinic at 
War Memorial for over ten 
years so it is satisfying to 
continue our relationship 
with them but expand to in- 
clude our after hours clinic. 
Our goals include: increase 
access to acute or urgent 
care with open access; Re- 
duce wait times; decrease 
cancellations; improve pa- 
tient satisfaction; increase 
utilization rates; and provide 
a 24 hour phone number for 
patients to receive care, tri- 
age and follow up. 

I am proud that Direc- 
tors Chase, Morrow and I 
wrote the resolution to cre- 
ate this committee. 


Chi Megwitch, 


CjjAttsK 


watch sault tribe board meetings on uvestream: http://ustreaiti.tv/channel/russmckerchle 
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Tribe should not be hijacked by politics or 




D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

As you may have noticed the 
election cycle has commenced. 
The dates and deadlines are in 
the confines of this paper. While 
elections have commenced, the 
tribe should not be hijacked by 
platforms or the politics. We were 
all elected to perform a job and 
I am hopeful that the coming 
months will be productive. 

COLA 

Last month, I wrote about 
legislation that was introduced 
to ensure the budgets, as well 
as subsequent budgets, included 
COLA, cost of living allowanc- 
es. This resolution (2015-264) 
was approved by the Board of 
Directors (on Dec. 8, 2015) to 
ensure that as we move forward 
our employees are no longer left 
behind. In FY 2016 the COLA 
for employees is set at 3 percent, 
subsequent years will be based 
upon CPI. The resolved section of 
the resolution is below: 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT 
RESOLVED, that there shall 
be a 3 percent cost of living 
allowance to the base wage for 
employees of the Government, 
the Kewadin Casinos Gaming 
Authority, and the Enterprises 
for FY 16. The Board recog- 
nizes that there are health 
positions that are covered by a 
separate resolution, 2015-230, 
so they will not be eligible for 
this cost of living. 

Unfortunately, many peo- 
ple did not receive their COLA 
increases at the advent of the new 
year and thus the topic became 
a political football at the end of 
January 2016. On Feb. 2, 2016, 
new legislation was submitted 
to the board of directors and 
approved unanimously. The 
resolved section of the resolution 
is below: 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT 
RESOLVED, that for purposes 
of implementation of the COLA 
approved by the Board of 
Directors, the term “all” shall 
mean “all” team members, until 


such time that a new market 
study is conducted to determine 
the relative position of team 
members with respect to “min,” 
“mid,” and “max” categories. 

Tribal members, as you can 
see, many employees were initial- 
ly denied their respective COLA 
increases because clarification 
was needed on the word “ALL,” 
and thus the board of directors 
had to adopt a resolution that 
basically states that “’ALL’ 
SHALL MEAN 4 ALL.’” 

Honestly, I believe the actu- 
al futility of the action speaks 
volumes and will leave it to the 
membership to decide how to 
interpret these actions. 

CASINOS 

The casino budgets were 
received in the last week of 2015. 
The tribal Gaming Authority 
approved the 2016 budgets in 
the first week of February. While 
it has been reported by some 
that the casinos are performing 
extremely well, the tribe’s take 
for operations for 2015 was 
$15.58 million. In past year’s the 
tribe has consistently budgeted 
based upon $17 million generated 
from casino operations. 

CEO 

The board of directors passed 
a resolution to post the position 
of chief executive officer of 
Kewadin Casinos. A selection 
committee has reviewed a large 
candidate pool listing and will 
be interviewing candidates in 
the third week of February. I am 
pleased to say that there are a lot 
of very highly qualified appli- 
cants and look forward to the day 
when a new permanent CEO can 
be selected and help move our 
casinos forward. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

In each and every report 
that I write I will continue to 
list economic development as a 
major emphasis. I have, and will 
continue to stress, the need to 
diversify economically. To ensure 
that we are able to diversify we 
must adopt plans and embrace 
opportunities outside of the realm 
of casinos. In addition, the tribe 
needs to ensure that its business 
approaches are separated from its 
tribal politics 

The tribe has many opportuni- 
ties for diversification. There are 
existing businesses with positive 
cash flow that the tribe should 
consider targeting. The combi- 
nation of the tribe’s tax-exempt 
status and the businesses’ existing 
cash flows would enable the tribe 
to diversify exponentially. We do 
not need to recreate the wheel, 
nor do we have to swing for the 
fence on every type of business 


venture that we partake in (casi- 
nos). 

The tribal board will be 
interviewing candidates for the 
economic (development) director 
position in the second week of 
February 2016. 
PRODUCTIVITY / 
INNOVATION 

It is often depicted that certain 
“things or innovations cannot 
be done due to financial or eco- 
nomic constraints.” Essentially, 
the excuse, “We do not have the 
money to do that.” 

The following are a few 
examples of how we currently 
operate and how we can be more 
efficient, save money and make a 
larger impact for our tribe: 

From January 1999 to present 
Kewadin Casino has been leasing 
space for its busses and motor 
pool. Many are unaware that 
the old truck stop near the 1-75 
(exit 394) on-ramp is not owned 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. Over the 
course of that time, the tribe has 
paid a monthly lease of $1,811 
per month for a total of over 
$307,116 to date. Why would the 
tribe continue to lease a building 
when they have the ability to 
either (a) purchase a comparable 


building and own the structure, 

(b) build a similar structure on 
trust land and own the structure, 
or (c) renovate existing trib- 
al structures to accommodate 
our motor pool needs. I will be 
raising this issue in the coming 
months to ensure that we cease 
the status quo of “doing things 
the way we have always done 
them.” This type of mindset is 
costly and counterproductive. 

Big Bear Arena has consistent- 
ly dipped into tribal support dol- 
lars since its inception in 1996. 
Over the course of that time over 
$24 million in tribal support has 
been allocated to the Big Bear. 
First and foremost, I am in no 
way suggesting that the facility be 
shuttered and closed. However, 
the tribe has a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to utilize our existing 
resources and departments to 
make Big Bear a more productive 
force for our tribe. It is not listed 
as one of our enterprises and thus 
should be reflected as a commu- 
nity center, housing our tribe’s 
Education, Culture and YEA 
activities. Imagine a centralized 
hub focused on our community 
for tribal and community fami- 
lies where one can get assistance 
with higher education, learn the 


platforms 

language, get physically fit or 
strap on a pair of skates. There 
are several board members who 
support the development of such 
a place for our tribe. We have the 
resources in place and with recent 
structural changes, it is now time 
to ensure that we are investing 
those dollars to the maximum 
benefit of our tribal community. 

I look forward to working with 
members of the board to make 
this a reality. 

JKL BAHWETING SCHOOL 

The gymnasium will be com- 
pleted approximately two weeks 
after this newspaper is printed. 

At this time, the gymnasium floor 
is installed, the heat, power and 
water are all in working order. 
Soon the gymnasium will be open 
for the benefit of the children. 

This project is an excellent 
example of positive and produc- 
tive collaboration on the part of 
the tribal board of directors for 
the benefit of our tribal and com- 
munity children in the school. 
TRIBAL COURT 

Currently the tribe is in the 
process of adding more provi- 
sions in our criminal code to 
ensure protections and proper 
punishment to violators. These 
changes are to ensure that our 
tribe is up to date with many of 
the changes within the law. Some 
of these changes under consider- 
ation are for the protection of one 
of our most valuable assets, our 
children. 

I often speak of financial 
issues, as well as economic 
development related issues in my 
report. I want to assure the mem- 
bership that the focus on these 
areas is to ensure that the funds, 
as well as the focus, remains on 
ensuring our tribe has the abil- 
ity to continue to, and enhance 
services and programming. 
Sustainability is essential to our 
tribe’s long-term success and 
growth. 

I will continue to push forward 
with members of the board that 
wish to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure that we become innova- 
tive in our approach to economic 
diversification, membership 
services, and stepping out of 
the non-progressive box that we 
appear to be confined to. 
Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
home: (906) 635-6945 
cell: (906) 203-0510 
personal e-mail: djwhoffman@ 
hotmail.com 

tribal e-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 


ARC hires Case Manager Stacy King for Manistique office 


By Brenda Austin 

Stacy King was hired mid- January 
as the Advocacy Resource Center’s 
(ARC) case manager (victim advo- 
cate) for the western end of the 
tribe’s service area and will be locat- 
ed in the Anishnaabek Community 
and Family Service’s (ACFS) office 
at the Manistique Tribal Center. 

She will be available 20 hours a 
week to provide advocacy support 
services to all Sault Tribe victims 
of crime living on or off of trust 
land in Delta, Marquette, Alger and 
Schoolcraft counties. Advocacy 
services are flexible in order to meet 
the individualized needs of each 
client and may include emotional 


support, safety planning, assistance 
filing for a personal protection order 
or for Crime Victim Compensation, 
transportation assistance, informa- 
tion about and referral to community 
resources, and court hearing notifica- 
tion and accompaniment. 

King has worked for the tribe 
since 2012, starting with the Housing 
Authority then working for ACFS as 
their parent educator. 

Prior to beginning her work with 
the tribe, King was a member ser- 
vice representative for Hiawatha 
Behavioral Health for eight years. 
She is working on her bachelor 
degree in forensic psychology and 
plans to continue with her education 


and earn both a masters and Ph.D. 

King graduated from Manistique 
High School in 1993, and shortly 
afterwards she joined the Air Force 
as an air evacuation (medevac) 
specialist. She served through 1998 
when her enlistment was up. 

King said she likes the thought 
that she may be able to help someone 
in a bad situation. “Domestic abuse is 
a really complex thing, people aren’t 
always ready to leave right away, and 
you have to provide the support they 
need until they are ready to get out of 
their situation,” she said. 

To contact King or find out more 
about services offered by the ARC, 
call (906) 341-9505. 
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Preparing for next Great Lakes Consent Decree 



LANA CAUSLEY, 

Director, Unit II 


We are now limited to a 500 
word report. I’m going to briefly 
describe the latest update on our 
casino properties. In reviews with 
the temporary casino executive 
and general managers of all five 


casinos, we are truly above pro- 
jected budgets. The changes have 
benefited and paid for increased 
EBITDA for the numbers aspect. 
The management and forms of 
better business practices have 
been discussed with each general 
manager and all state metrics and 
measurements are in place for 
accountability, training and devel- 
opment for each manager, train- 
ing for departments and increased 
communication, and all seem to 
accept accountability for their 
casinos. 

My greatest concern was com- 
munication and atmosphere of 
the businesses. I hear much good 
feedback about our direction and 
encourage and request every team 
member who feels they have 
input for the certain property is 
asked to share this with manage- 
ment for movement. I’m truly 


hoping our front line workers 
see and feel the difference. As 
a leader, I’m seeing this in our 
bottom line for the financial side 
but only our workers can measure 
the management side so please be 
proactive and share your ideas for 
our changing direction to benefit 
our entire tribe. 

We have now begun identi- 
fying potential candidates for an 
economic development director 
and permanent chief executive 
officer (casinos). I’m confident 
in the potential candidates who 
applied and I’m happy about 
moving on to enhance some solid 
ground for a permanent posi- 
tion on the casino side and very 
relieved and optimistic about hav- 
ing a director in place to enhance 
our businesses and diversify and 
create new ones. It is long, long 
overdue. 


Since my last report, there 
have been no real legal updates, 
other than our attorneys and the 
chairman are scheduled to set up 
a meeting with Larry Roberts for 
our mandatory trust applications. 
As stated last month, we have 
to educate again and the delay 
is frustrating to all of us but I’m 
confident and hopeful the mes- 
sage is clearer this time. 

One item of priority is solic- 
iting proposals for RFPs to con- 
tract with firms for the upcoming 
Great Lakes Consent Decree. 

I introduced the legislation to 
move forward on this and I’m 
happy to report we now have at 
least 20 interested firms and we 
were notified from our general 
counsel we can expect to have 
materials submitted soon for next 
steps in the process to retain and 
secure a firm. I simply believe 


the sooner we are discussing and 
taking steps to prepare the better 
outcome we will have. 

In closing, I would like to 
recognize a past member of our 
governmental staff. Jeff Holt has 
accepted a career move outside 
the tribe and I wanted to say a 
sincere “chi miigwech” for his 22 
years of hard work and dedica- 
tion to our tribe. I wish him well 
and I know many members have 
worked with him and he was a 
vital staff member to our organi- 
zation. 

Please contact me with any 
questions or things you would 
like to discuss. 

Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley Smith 
(906) 484-2954 
(906) 322-3818 
saultttribe.com 


Abramson attends Clinton Foundation's Summit 



Abby Wambach, World Cup and Olympic champion in soccer and Sault 
Tribe Board Member Cathy Abramson. 



Cathy Abramson, 
Director, Unit I 


On January 25, 1 was honored 
to attend the Clinton Foundation’s 
Health Matters Annual Activation 
Summit. This was by invitation 
only. I don’t know how or why I 
was chosen but I was thrilled to 
represent our people. 

This summit serves as the 
anchor event for the Clinton 
Health Matters Initiative and 
aims to underscore the Clinton 
Foundation’s role in facilitating 
cross- sector solutions and sys- 
temic strengthening of chron- 
ic disease prevention efforts. 
During the Summit, the country’s 
foremost experts and implement- 


ers engage in action-oriented 
dialogue, taking examples and 
cues from their key programs 
and partners, using case studies 
of universally applicable suc- 
cesses and less discussed failures 
to chart the path for scaling and 
sustaining what really works in 
health advancement. 

President Bill Clinton mod- 
erated the Town Hall Forum. 
Those on the panel were: Dr. 
Vivek Murthy, U.S. Surgeon 
General, Anya Pogharian, young 
inventor and student who suc- 
cessfully invented a dialysis 
machine that costs only $500. Dr. 
Nate Gross, co-founder of Rock 
Health; Dr. Donald Warne, chair, 
Department of Public Health, 
North Dakota State University 
and member of the Lakota Sioux 
of Pine Ridge, SD; and Dr. Kyu 
Rhee, chief health officer, IBM 
Corporation. 

I was extremely pleased that 
Dr. Warne was there as I was able 
to recommend him to represent 
and speak on behalf of all Native 
people. Dr. Warne told the large 
group that many health disparities 
exist in America and we don’t 
need to travel outside the U.S. 
to help populations in need. We 
have third world countries within 


the United States. 

Mortality rates among Native 
Americans at Pine Ridge and 
other reservations in the U.S. are 
much higher than any other races. 
Diabetes is epidemic in nature. 
Federal programs such as USD A 
provide foods that often result 
in obesity and diabetes. Tribes 
are not allowed to run their own 
program to select the food variety 
and culturally desired choices that 
would promote health. 

Another point that Dr. Warne 
made was that many of our 
people have to travel very long 
distances to obtain benefits and 
services. Tribal access to technol- 
ogy is limited. Improving tribes 
access to technology is needed. 
Then developing software appli- 
cations that would allow tribes to 
access or to sign up for benefits 
and programs such as Medicaid 
would be invaluable. President 
Clinton commented that his 
administration worked with the 
IRS to establish an on-line feder- 
al income tax filing system and 
someone should be able to come 
up with an app for this. 

There were many other ses- 
sions and excellent speakers at 
this summit. Topics included: 

The Quest for Longevity and Our 
Rising Death Rates; Decoding the 
How of Scaling Health Solutions; 
Demystifying Digital Health; 
Reducing Health Disparities; 
Employee Health Improvement 
with a Focus on Families; and 
my favorite: How the Inclusion 
of Girls and Women in Sports 
Improves Their Health. 

Abby Wambach, World Cup 


and Olympic Champion in 
Soccer, said she wants to get 
young people looking up again. 
Because of the use of smart 
phones, notebooks, etc., young 
people are always sitting and 
looking down at their gadgets. 

She is concerned about long term 
effects on their bodies. When 
she was young, her mother used 
to tell her and her siblings to go 
play outside and don’t come back 
until supper (Does that sound 
familiar to anyone?). She felt that 
safe unsupervised activities give 
young people more independence 
and imagination to be active and 
creative. Rest assured our young 
people need to be taught right 
from wrong and given limits to 
the areas where they can venture 
out. 

I remember my parents saying, 
“If you want to play, go play out- 
side!” So we did! I can’t help but 
remember when I was young how 
my siblings and I would head out 
to the shores of Bay de Wasie 
to chase frogs and pollywogs, 
or going to the mudhole where 
we all took our turns learning to 
swim; or climbing apple trees and 
picking hazel nuts, chokecherries, 
sugar plums, strawberries, rasp- 
berries and blueberries. We also 
turned up rocks to catch copper- 
belly and garder snakes. At night, 
we would chase fireflies and pick 
nightcrawlers (good way to make 
some money). One of our most 
favorite events was going sucker 
clubbing at Suckers Creek. What 
a blast! You haven’t lived until 
you’ve done that! I could go on 
and on so I better stop! 


To get back to the message 
that Abby gave. ... we need to 
get our youth back outside and 
moving around. There is so much 
out there to discover and the 
very activities that they do will 
be healthy for the body, mind 
and spirit. So kick your kids and 
grandkids outside and tell them to 
go play! 

I am very happy to announce 
that Billy Mills will be return- 
ing to our community in May. 

He will be here to present at 
various functions from May 
12-14. We are partnering with 
the JKL Bahweting School, the 
Community Health’s SDPI and 
others to bring this event to our 
community. Now that you know 
the dates, you have time to get 
into shape to join the Billy Mills 
5k Run/Walk. It’s a wonderful 
community event and one that 
you shouldn’t miss! Right now 
we have a number of young 
leaders who are on the plan- 
ning committee. They are: Lisa 
Corbiere Moran, Jocelyn Fabry, 
Laura Collins, Aaron Litzner, Lori 
Jodoin and Jessica Dumback. 
Leading this committee is board 
member Kim Gravelle and 
Chairman Aaron Payment. If I 
have forgotten anyone’s name, 
please forgive me. This is what 
happens when I wait until last 
minute to get my unit report done! 

Also, we are going to have 
the return of the Chi-Nodin 
Running Club! We are able to do 
this because staff at Community 
Health listened to our people 
and wrote it into their Special 
Diabetes for Indians Program. 

I believe clubs will start up in 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. Ignace and 
Manistique. I am so excited about 
this. As you are aware, many of 
our former runners have gone 
on to be very successful in areas 
of high school and/or collegiate 
sports and or academics. This club 
taught them a lot more than just 
running. They learned the value 
in teamwork and goal-setting. Of 
course, they also learned that they 
just need to work hard to succeed 
in a race and in life. A Chi-Nodin 
reunion will be planned near the 
race day, so please mark your cal- 
endars all you Chi-Nodin alumni! 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me at 
(906) 322-3823 or e-mail me at 
cabramson@ saulttribe .net 



Bill Clinton and Cathy Abramson 
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Getting right people in jobs critical for future 



Bridgett Sorenson, 


Director, Unit III 

We need to hear from you! 
Since we are now in the elec- 
tion cycle, my report will be lim- 


ited to 500 words. 

The board and administration 
are currently screening and pre- 
paring for interviews for the EDC 
director and the casino CEO. 
Unfortunately, the EDC position 
was posted almost a year ago so 
chances are many applicants have 
moved on. Getting the right peo- 
ple in these jobs could be critical 
for our future. 

I think the tribe needs to hear 
from the membership on what 
the priorities should be. Is it to 
hire as many Sault Tribe mem- 
bers as possible or is it to hire 
the best person for the job while 
using tribal preference. On the 
business side, if we were to hire 
the highest qualified applicant 
who could actually produce more 
revenue, it would lead to more 


money for services to our mem- 
bers. Currently, if you meet the 
minimum qualifications for the 
job only tribal members are inter- 
viewed. 

We are lacking in our ability to 
train our current staff to move up 
in the organization. We have too 
many roadblocks to promote staff 
or transfer them to positions that 
better suit them. Until we solve 
these issues we are running inef- 
ficient. 

On another note, we have 
been losing many people in our 
communities to cancer, accidents 
and other illnesses. During most 
of my time spent working for the 
tribe, we always came together to 
attend team member funerals or 
support our team members when 
a family member of theirs passed 


away. I am ashamed to say that is 
no longer the norm. I have looked 
around at some funerals recently 
and there is no longer represen- 
tation from top management or 
department heads. I remember a 
time when we were all a big fam- 
ily and cared about one another. 

It is unfortunate this climate does 
not still exist. This is another rea- 
son morale is low. Most of the 10 
years I worked for the tribe was a 
great experience and I am sad to 
see the family mentality is almost 
non-existent. 

The chairman has proposed 
taking $2.5 million of our esti- 
mated $4.5 million in contract 
support costs the government 
owes us and distributing it to the 
elders. What is your position on 
this? Do you think we should 


give a one-time payout to 5 ,000 
people, put the money into the 
principal of the land claims fund 
so that money will provide for 
elders for years to come, spend 
the money in other ways, or final- 
ly, save the money for a rainy 
day? We will be faced with new 
competition from the Odawa 
opening the Mackinaw City Class 
II casino this spring. 

Mark your calendar for the St. 
Ignace Family Fun Day on March 
19 at the Little Bear as we honor 
Shirley Goudreau for her years 
of dedication to this event. Cakes 
wanted for the cakewalk! 

I welcome your input on any 
of these issues I have presented. 
Contact me at bsorenson@sault- 
tribe .net, bridgett9 1 @ yahoo .com 
or (906) 430-0536. 


Massaway heading 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


The board has worked on 
many budgets and have almost 
passed all of them for this year. 
We only have the casino capitol 
expenditures left on the table 
to pass and finish up the 2016 
budgets. Actually, the process 
is never really finished and 
we should receive budgets to 
review, starting next month. The 
first budget is for Head Start 
and Early Head Start. They 
have to be in place by July, then 
Schedule “A” (which is mainly 
Education) and then schedule 
“B” (which is mainly Health) 
and then schedule “C” (which is 
our largest budget that encom- 
passes all the other governmen- 


discuss health issues 


to D.C. to 

tal programs. That budget is 
passed at the end of the calen- 
dar year. Other crucial budgets 
are the casino, enterprises and 
capitol expenditures. As you can 
see, it is non-stop for an entire 
year. 

I will be in Washington, 

D.C., from Feb. 23 to 27 for 
the semi-annual meeting with 
the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Special Tribal 
Technical Advisory Board to 
Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration. 
That is a long title to say that 
I am an advisor that represents 
the tribes of the Midwest on the 
effects, causes and outcomes 


of the addiction problems and 
mental health issues we have. 
The other board members are 
tribal leaders from all four cor- 
ners of the United States. You 
have to be an active board or 
council member to sit on this 
board. Suicide is also a major 
focus of these consultations. 
Madam Secretary Burwell bases 
a lot of the funding allocations 
on input from our advisory 
board and several other boards 
made up of doctors , health 
administrators and social work- 
ers. It is reassuring that the 
tribes have a strong voice in 
these discussions at the highest 
levels. 


We have had many important 
and loved members of our tribe 
walk on recently and I would 
like to express my condolences 
to all family and friends whom 
this has affected. Many of these 
people have worked hard to 
make this tribe what it is today 
and it is up to us to continue 
and make it great for those to 
come. 

Thank you very much for all 
the e-mails and phone calls — it 
is great to hear from all of you. 
Keith Massaway 
702 Hazleton St. 

St. Ignace MI 49781 
(906) 643-6981 
kmassaway@msn.com 


Board passes casino budgets without detailed review 



Denise Chase, 


Director, Unit IY 

Casino budgets 2016 

The board scheduled a work- 
shop to do a thorough review 
of the five casino budgets; but 
then it was cancelled because it 
conflicted with the chairman’s 
direct report meeting. It should 
have been rescheduled imme- 
diately. The board had already 
passed a 60-day continuing 
spending resolution, at their 
2015 spending level, so we 
had time to complete a detailed 
review, which would be no 
different than how we treated 
the governmental budgets. The 
chairman, board, budget staff, 
executive team, program direc- 
tors and managers met several 
times on the governmental bud- 
gets and did more than one con- 
tinuing funding resolution until 
everyone was satisfied that a 
thorough review was completed. 
Unfortunately, this did not hap- 
pen for the casino 2016 budgets 
and they were pushed through 


and approved last week by a 
majority of the board without a 
detailed review. 

Economic development 
director and CEO Kewadin 
Casinos 

Moving forward, the tribe 
will be conducting interviews 
this month on two very import- 
ant positions to our organiza- 
tion. The positions were posted 
and HR received a huge number 
of qualified applicants. An inter- 
view panel review committee 
was formed and interviews will 
be scheduled soon. Hopefully, 
by the next newspaper issue, I 
will be able to update you on 
who was hired for those posi- 
tions. 

Special Diabetes Program 

The Health Division received 
a grant renewal of $912,394 a 
year for the next five years . The 
Diabetes Education Program 
and clinic staff offer many 
services, such as one-on-one 
professional diabetes education, 
nutrition counseling and dia- 
betic prevention activities. The 
Community Health team and 
Special Diabetes Program staff 
provide services to tribal mem- 
bers and their families across 
the service area. Directors 
Morrow, Glyptis, Abramson 
and I gave input prior to staff 
submitting the grant application. 
Thank you to Lisa Meyers and 
Jennie O’Dell, who wrote the 
grant and were very successful. 

Manistique clinic update 

The board approved a 2016 


budget modification to con- 
tinue dentist services at our 
Manistique Dental Clinic. This 
budget mod allows our visiting 
dentist, Dr. Schilling, to contin- 
ue to provide the needed den- 
tal services to tribal members 
who reside in the Manistique, 
Escanaba, Munising, Marquette 
and Newberry service areas. Dr. 
Schilling provides the needed 
routine and emergency dental 
services while the Rural Health, 
Dental and Health Directors are 
actively seeking to recruit a full 
time dentist for the Manistique 
Clinic. The Chief Solo Dentist 
position at the Manistique 
Community Center has been 
vacant since May 2015 with 
several dentist candidate recruits 
having declined the position. 

Dr. Schilling has been providing 
dental services since September 
2015. 

After months of recruitment, 
Rural Health Director Marlene 
Glaesman announced that 
Dr. Gloria Van Klompenberg 
had accepted the position as 
Physician Clinic Supervisor for 
the Manistique Health Clinic 
and Dr. Kroupa-Krulik would go 
back to the full time physician 
at the Munising Health Clinic. 
Thank you to Dr. Kroupa-Krulik 
for her service at the Manistique 
Tribal Center. 

COLA increase 

The Board approved to give 
a 3 percent COLA to employ- 
ees in 2016. The recent 2016 
Cola increase that was passed 


for governmental, casino and 
enterprise employees still had 
some flaws in who would be 
eligible for the increase. When 
the resolution was passed for 
the increase, it exempted the 
health positions that were 
covered by a separate reso- 
lution and also disqualified 
the “over the max” group of 
employees. There was a prior 
resolution passed that “imposed 
a freeze on the wages of any 
team member (over the max) 
whose current wages exceeded 
the maximum wage for their 
position as determined by the 
market based compensation sys- 
tem adopted by the tribe.” The 
main problem is , we are still 
working with outdated market 
study data, plus we have pay 
compression issues, throughout 
our organization. The over-the- 
max list of employees is made 
up of employees who got their 


raises and COLA through the 
normal raise process and have 
years of longevity with the 
tribe, and also those who got 
huge increases and raises out- 
side the normal raise process. 
So, at the last meeting, the 
board concurred and approved 
that all staff would receive the 
COLA. One of my board issues 
is that we have our executive 
team start on getting the infor- 
mation pulled together, includ- 
ing the cost, of having a new 
market-based wage / compensa- 
tion system review done for all 
our governmental, casino and 
enterprise employees, like we 
just completed for the Health 
Division. 

If you need to reach me 
please call (906) 203-2471 or 
my email is dchase@saulttribe. 
net. 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase, Vice-Chair 


Michigan Revises its Quarantine for Emerald Ash Borer 

The Michigan Department of Agriculture and Rural Development 
has revised the state’s Emerald Ash Borer Quarantine to better 
reflect where Michigan is in its battle against the beetle. The quar- 
antine revision now includes four additional counties in the Upper 
Peninsula - Baraga, Dickinson, Marquette and Menominee. 

MDARD is revising its quarantine based on EAB detections 
made during United States Department of Agriculture Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Services (USDA-APHIS)-led summer trap- 
ping and surveillance efforts. EAB was detected on USDA- APHIS 
panel traps in Dickinson and Marquette counties. The two positive 
traps in Marquette County were in the city of Marquette and north- 
west of the city of Marquette. The one positive trap in Dickinson 
County was near Norway. 

Gogebic, Iron and Ontonagon counties will remain un-quaran- 
tined. For more information, go to the EAB website at www.michi- 
gan .gov/ emeraldashborer. 
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Absence of trust still abounds at board table 



Jennifer McLeod, 


Director, Unit I 
Aaniin Anishnaabek, my 
article last month was met with 
great response from members. 
Many thanks to all of you who 
contacted me. However, I am 
sad to report that things at the 
board table have only gotten 


worse, and with the coming 
election, I expect it to get much, 
much worse. The absence of 
trust still abounds and I watch 
as the rumors, lies and dirty pol- 
itics affect the workings of our 
government. Our people deserve 
better! I often sit and think about 
solutions, searching for the 
“change” that so many of our 
members say needs to happen. As 
I was thinking about this dilem- 
ma, I looked at my tribal oath of 
office, and realized the answer 
was right there: 

Epitch nin kitisiminan- 
banig. Gaiat gaie. Kaginig 
gaie. Apine gaie kagigeka- 
mig. Gaaiawigobanen. 
Anininabewini-bimadisi winan . 
Nin ga manadenan. 

Continually as our ancestors 
were in the past, and are now 
and will continually be forever I 


will honor the Anishnabe way of 
life. 

We don’t need to change. We 
need to go back to who and what 
we are... Anishnaabe people! 

Honoring our Anishnaabe way 
of life is not happening when 
our leaders assemble to care for 
our tribe. We no longer act as an 
Anishnaabe tribe that happens 
to own a portfolio of successful, 
profitable businesses so that we 
can take care of our people. In 
my opinion, we have become a 
large business (that doesn’t really 
know if it’s a casino, a medical 
center, a landlord or a gas station) 
that just happens to own a tribe! 
When the chosen leaders (board 
members) of our tribe gather, the 
meetings almost never begin with 
our traditional ways of prayer 
and smudging (even though it is 
on the agenda). There are some 


very fine individuals seated at 
the board table, but because of 
the leadership, we rarely talk 
about how to better the lives of 
our people. We talk about bud- 
gets. Our process of leadership in 
the board meetings has become 
colonized and assimilated to the 
point that we have lost our iden- 
tity and, as a result, our focus is 
wrong. We don’t need “change” 
we need to REMEMBER, and 
BE who the Creator made us 
to be... Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always) . 

This can be a lengthy discus- 
sion, and I will write more on my 
website. But for now, I believe 
that our businesses need to be run 
by professionals, not politicians, 
we need to go back to being a 
tribe, not a corporation, and we 
need to keep our teachings front 
and center when we meet. If 


we practiced our old ways, and 
embraced the seven teachings 
of our people (Love, Respect, 
Honesty, Humility, Truth, 
Wisdom and Bravery) the board 
room fighting, hatred, greed and 
lies would disappear. 

For some, my words will ring 
true. For others, they will sound 
naive or idealistic. But, one need 
only to look back a short time 
in history to see that our ways 
worked. Anishnaaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always) can be a 
reality again. We need to follow 
our own path. 

Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnabe for always), 

Contact information: 

(906) 440-9151 
j ennifer .mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 

Website: http://jmcleodsault- 
tribe.com 


Chi Nodin Youth Running Club being revived 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


Aniin, first, I am happy to 
announce we are in the process 
of piloting a program to bring 
the Chi Nodin Youth Running 
Club back into existence. 

Our first action was to 
approach Billy Mills to see if he 
would host the May 14, 2016, 
JKL Fun Run and help inspire 
the children to want to make a 
choice of a healthier lifestyle. 

We are doing this in conjunc- 
tion with the Sault Tribe Health 
Division. Our goal is to promote 
awareness of the health benefits 
of running and walking, both 
mentally and physically. This 


would be a positive program for 
the benefit of our youth. 

We have narrowed our list 
of applicants for the CEO and 
economic development director 
positions. 

We will be conducting inter- 
views in the very near future 
and hopefully will have these 
positions filled by the end of 
March. An economic develop- 
ment director would ensure that 
we continue to work on finding 
economic ventures in order to 
generate additional revenue, 
which would increase services 
to our tribal members . 


The JKL Bahweting School 
gym is nearing completion. The 
contractors, Moore & Trosper, 
have done an excellent job. I 
would like to give kudos to 
DJ Hoffman for staying on top 
of this every step of the way. 
Again I would like to thank the 
board of directors for making 
this possible for the benefit of 
the students at the school. 

At a special meeting in 
Munising, the board decided 
that a special advisory election 
will run in conjunction with the 
general election in order to fill 
the vacant seat in Unit V. 


The board informed the 
members who were in atten- 
dance if they had any concerns 
they could contact any one of us 
and we would be happy to assist 
them. 

If you have any questions or 
comments, you can contact me 
at (906) 203-6083 or at 
kkgravelle @ saulttribe .net . 

Thank you, 

Kim Gravelle 


Sault Tribe members with bad addresses 

Sault Tribe’s members whose addresses are not up to date have “bad address” list, please let them know they need to update their 
“bad addresses” with the tribe’s enrollment department. Please address. It’s very simple and quick! Just call 1-800-251-6597 or 
check over these names and if you see a friend or relative on this email Enrollment @saulttribe.net. 


Abear, Kevin E 

Alley ne, Doralee M 

Arnold, Andrew G 

Ballard, Ryan C 

Beauchamp, Elizabeth D 

Bellant, Andrew E 

Abear, Steve M 

Allison, Raymond D 

Arnold, Christine M 

Ballingash, Jordan J 

Beaudoin, Angela M 

Bellant, Brian F 

Adamczak, April L 

Allport, Phoebe R 

Arnold, Rebecca L 

Ballingash, Joshua R 

Beaudoin, Curtis M 

Bellant, Brian J 

Adams Jr, Donald H 

Almanza-ojeda, Crystal L 

Arnold, Ruth A 

Banach, Nichole M 

Beaudoin, Seth E 

Bellant, Brian L 

Adams, Anthony R 

Alvarado, Chelsi G 

Arseneau, Lawrence R 

Banks, Bailey J 

Beaudry, Brandon M 

Bellant, Charles M 

Adams, Courtney N 

Amerman, Corinne M 

Arthur, Clinton J 

Banks, Carrie L 

Beaudry, Courtney L 

Bellant, Danielle M 

Adams, Craig P 

Andary, Wesley J 

Ash, Robert C 

Banks, Cherie L 

Beaudry, David M 

Bellant, Hailey J 

Adams, Crystal J 

Anderson II, Robert E 

Atkins, Shirley J 

Barber, Gary L 

Beaudry, Jennifer L 

Bellant, Jason R 

Adams, David L 

Anderson, Andrea N 

Atkinson, Edmund R 

Barber, Jessica R 

Beaudry, Katie M 

Bellant, Jesse A 

Adams, David M 

Anderson, Ay lex L 

Auger, Jole’ M 

Barbric -Benton, Chayla J 

Beaudry, Michelle A 

Bellant, Johnathon A 

Adams, Mark W 

Anderson, Brandy M 

Aultman, Inez A 

Barens, Charlene A 

Beaudry, Nikole L 

Bellant, Kandy M 

Adams, Mary A 

Anderson, Brian S 

Avery, Melissia A 

Barens, Cheryl K 

Beaudry, Ronald D 

Bellant, Nicole M 

Adams, Mindi L 

Anderson, Charles F 

Avis, Angeline S 

Barens, Stephanie M 

Beaudry, Shelly J 

Bellant, Richard P 

Adams, Scott M 

Anderson, Maureen E 

Ayers, Nichole M 

Barkdull, Shelby D 

Beaumont Jr, Neal J 

Bellefeuille, Kimberly 

Adams, Wyaudtnoong L 

Anderson, Melissa S 

Ayotte, Andy J 

Barnes, Jonah M 

Beaver, Jason C 

Bellefeuille, Weston J 

Adkins, Aaron C 

Anderson, Mitchell E 

Ayotte, Jason M 

Barnes, Noah D 

Becerril, Charlie S 

Belonga, Amber R 

Adkins, Savanna G 

Anderson, Ryan E 

Babich, Regina M 

Barnett, Kathleen E 

Beck, Donald B 

Belonga, Holly L 

Agawa, Lacey J 

Anderson, Theran J 

Bach, Andrew J 

Barr, Brian J 

Beck, Lavina L 

Belonga, Jeffery L 

Agawa, Thomas A 

Anderson, William A 

Bach, Ellen K 

Barrett, Adrienne A 

Beckham, Jason E 

Belonga, Kevin J 

Aikens, Lita M 

Andress Jr, David J 

Bach, Matthew L 

Barrett, Brandon K 

Beckley, Cheryl A 

Belonga, Kimberly M 

Aikens, Paul J 

Andrews, Harry J 

Badgley, Maggie L 

Barzda, Lawrence D 

Beckman, David C 

Belonga, Tyler J 

Ailing, Lon 

Andrus, Jerrolyn J 

Badour, Peggy S 

Basham, Angela D 

Beckman, Jason J 

Belonga-Torres, Charles W 

Akers, Brandon D 

Andrus, Ryan C 

Bailey, Aaron A 

Bastyr, Carrie L 

Beckman, Kristin A 

Belonga-Torres, Jacob A 

Akers, Kevin S 

Anguilm, Shannon D 

Bailey, Donalee J 

Bates, Derek J 

Bedell, Carol N 

Belonga-Torres, Paul E 

Albert, Jacob R 

Anguilm, Todd J 

Bailey, Johnathon E 

Bates, Jordan D 

Bedell, Lexi A 

Benedict, John A 

Albon, Shane T 

Annand, Larry J 

Bailey, Kyle S 

Bates, Kathy J 

Bedtelyon, AnnaMarie P 

Benedict, Kristen N 

Alderman, Rachel M 

Ansell, Kaylee R 

Bailey, Lynn 

Batho, Randy A 

Bedtelyon, Jonathan M 

Benedict, Marcus A 

Aldret, Kelly A 

Anthony Jr, Daniel R 

Bailey, Marie E 

Batho, Sheila L 

Bedtelyon, Karen L 

Benedict, Travis L 

Alexander, Cory M 

Anthony, John R 

Bailey, Seth T 

Baugh, Heather M 

Behling, Gary M 

Benner, Robert L 

Alexander, Donald W 

Anthony, Kathryn 

Baker III, Gordon D 

Baumler, Audrey F 

Behling, Tara P 

Bennett, Brian G 

Alexander, Laurie J 

Anthony, Stanley W 

Baker, Brandon J 

Baynton, Kenneth J 

Beigel, Leon J 

Bennett, Gregory L 

Alexander, Paxton C 

Arbour, Jeffrey P 

Baker, Chelsey D 

Bazinau, Bernadine M 

Belanger, Jerome F 

Bennett, Kevin T 

Allard, Adam M 

Archdale, Kelly M 

Baker, Daniel R 

Bazinau, Jay sen D 

Belanger, Loretta A 

Bennett, Richard M 

Allard, Shane J 

Archer, Jessica C 

Baker, Dawn L 

Bazinaw, Charles G 

Belanger, Lyndon B 

Bennett, Tara L 

Allen, Erin N 

Archer, Scott A 

Baker, Emily A 

Bazinaw, Kyle J 

Belanger, S injin M 

Bennin, Matthew J 

Allen, Jessica L 

Ardoin, Justin P 

Baker, Jerry K 

Bazinaw, Michael C 

Belisle, Danny L 

Benoit, David A 

Allen, Mary C 

Arentz, Adam N 

Baker, Kelli J 

Bazinaw, Timothy F 

Belisle, Micheal R 

Benoit, Kristi L 

Allen, Ronald J 

Armatti, Steven J 

Baker, Sandra 

Beahm, Joshua A 

Bell, Wendy S 

Bensinger, Justin R 

Allerding, Erin M 

Arnold, Amanda M 

Baker, William D 

Beatty, Jennifer L 
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Bensinger, Nathan J 
Benton, Nicholas J 
Benzie, Bruce M 
Berger, Matthew A 
Bergeron, Amii B 
Berkland, Robert E 
Bernard Jr, Lawrence G 
Bernard, Joshua M 
Bernard, Kristin M 
Bernard, Wayne B 
Bernier, Paul J 
Berry, Richard L 
Berry, Thomas S 
Berube, Roni S 
Bezzina, Emmanuel F 
Biang, Bryana M 
Biang, Nanette G 
Bicknell IV, Gerald A 
Bicknell V, Gerald A 
Bieber, Christy D 
Bier, Fahtia L 
Bigelow, Kevin J 
Billings, Brandie L 
Billings, Tracy R 
Billings, Vickie L 
Birkbeck, Christina L 
Biron, Corie M 
Biron, Jonathan A 
Biron, Joshua J 
Bisbee, Benjamin R 
Bisbee, Elizabeth I 
Bishop, Baileah M 
Bishop, Michael T 
Bishop, Troy A 
Bizeau, Shirley M 
Black, Cynthia R 
Black, Renee L 
Blalock, Roxanne E 
Blanchard, Noah L 
Blanchard III, Joseph P 
Blanchard, Annie J 
Blank, Leland J 
Blankenship, Margaret S 
Blay, Frederick A 
Bloodworth, Dylan C 
Bloss Jr, Robert E 
Bluemlein, Michael G 
Boahbedason, Francis J 
Boardman III, Gerald R 
Bobee, Dustin E 
Bobee, Jobeth I 
Bobee, Joseph F 
Bock, Jessica L 
Boda Jr, Robert H 
Boda, Anthony C 
Boda, Starla D 
Boden, Jessica J 
Bodwin, Benjamin P 
Bodwin, Rebecca A 
Bohn, Bethany A 
Bohrer, Michael G 
Bomia, Melanie L 
Bonneau, Joseph A 
Bonnier, Brenda L 
Bonnier, Kenneth R 
Bonno Jr, William R 
Bonno, Angel D 
Bonno, Barbara L 
Bonno-Garrett, Jessica R 
Boos, Jason J 
Borgeson, Ashley M 
Borke, John P 
Borland II, William L 
Bosley, Ashlyn T 
Bost, Shane A 
Boston, Julie A 
Botsford, David 
Bouchard, Jerry A 
Bouchard, Ashley N 
Bouchard, Woallen 
Boulley, Allan M 
Bourasaw, Angela R 
Bourasaw, Peter J 
Bourasaw, Troy A 
Bourne, Roy L 
Bourque, Leo S 
Boursaw, Donald C 
Boursaw, Kevin P 
Boursaw, Natasha M 
Boursaw, Ronald L 
Bouschor Jr, Lloyd G 
Bowen, Hannah M 
Bowen, Joseph H 
Bowen, Kimberly M 
Bowers, Aaron M 
Bowles, Kimberly R 
Boyd, Tina M 


Boyer, Shauna M 
Boyer, Tyler J 
Boynton, Renee M 
Brabo, Tanya S 
Brackin, Aubrey A 
Bradbury, Spring M 
Bradish, Nicole M 
Bradley, Christoph M 
Bradley, Denton J 
Brady, Karri E 
Brady, Kelly P 
Brady, Kimberly A 
Brady, Scott A 
Brainerd, Kris 
Brainerd, Ryan A 
Brainerd, Scott A 
Braley, Sharon L 
Brantley, Roy S 
Brasseur, Bemie D 
Brasseur, Sarah A 
Brauer Jr, John M 
Brauer, Ashley K 
Brauer, David J 
Brauer, David T 
Brauer, Edward A 
Brauer, Edward A 
Bray, Aimee M 
Breakie, Heather S 
Breakie, Hope M 
Brechting, Robyn L 
Breen IV, Francis A 
Brenchley, Frederick K 
Brewer, Benny 
Brewer, Karen 
Brewster, Adam J 
Brewster, Natasha R 
Bridson, Taylor E 
Briggs, Charles D 
Briggs, Rosemary 
Briggs, Sherry L 
Brigman, Christee A 
Brigman, Hans R 
Brigman, Heather R 
Brigman, Rod R 
Brimmer, Samuel L 
Brock, Samantha B 
Brodeur, Jonathan M 
Brody, Gene K 
Brody, Susan L 
Brody, Tara J 

Brommenschenkel, Jason A 
Brooks, Corey M 
Brothers, Bayley T 
Brothers, Keith A 
Brown III, Benjamin J 
Brown Jr, James E 
Brown Jr, Thomas J 
Brown, Bertha 
Brown, Betty L 
Brown, Brandy T 
Brown, Bryan J 
Brown, Crystal M 
Brown, Curtis J 
Brown, Cynthia A 
Brown, Darinda L 
Brown, Gregory 
Brown, Jacqueline A 
Brown, Jeffrey A 
Brown, John P 
Brown, John W 
Brown, Karen A 
Brown, Kimberly I 
Brown, Laurie A 
Brown, Lloyd 
Brown, Malcolm J 
Brown, Mallissa A 
Brown, Michael W 
Brown, Peter J 
Brown, Sally A 
Brown, Thomasina J 
Browning, Daryl D 
Browning, Tristina M 
Brownlee, Brittany M 
Brozzo, Brandi J 
Brozzo, Steven E 
Bruce, Anthony J 
Bruce, Christine M 
Bruce, James R 
Bruce, Joshua D 
Bruce, Kasey L 
Bruder, Donald H 
Brunet, John T 
Bruning, James M 
Brussveen, Stacy M 
Bugenske, Lisa K 
Buggy, Michael R 
Bukowski, Brandi A 


Bukowski, Zachary A 
Bumstead, Ashley A 
Bunce, Megan J 
Burcham, Elizabeth 
Burfield, Danette C 
Burfield, Michael D 
Burgan, Jessica M 
Burger, Deborah C 
Burger, Laura E 
Burke, Betsy M 
Burke, Ryan A 
Burkett, Derek P 
Burling, Susan M 
Burmeister, Deanna L 
Burnett, Misti D 
Burns, Charles M 
Burns, Travis J 
Burr, Lewis A 
Burro wes, Nicholas R 
Burton, Jennifer M 
Burton, Oona M 
Busch, Jennifer J 
Busch, Stacy L 
Buswa, Agashimainga F 
Butzin, Laura A 
Butzin, Timothy R 
Bynoe, Patricia A 
Cable, Laurie K 
Cadotte, Alexandria E 
Cadotte, Amber L 
Cadotte, Cheryl 
Cadotte, Clarence 
Cadotte, Jeffery P 
Cadotte, Jerry 
Cadotte, John E 
Cadotte, Justin D 
Cadreau, Erica L 
Cadreau, Jason M 
Cadreau, Margaret 
Cadreau, Michael D 
Cadreau, Nicole M 
Cadreau, Teresa A 
Cafek, Scott J 
Cafek, Stephanie D 
Cain, Brian A 
Cairns, Todd R 
Cairns, Wayne J 
Calhoun, Kimberly A 
Calkins, Robbie E 
Callaghan III, William J 
Callaghan IV, William J 
Callahan, Benjamen J 
Camp, Alexander 
Camp, Christopher J 
Camp, Christopher T 
Camp, Heather L 
Campagnola, Heather M 
Campbell, Brett M 
Campbell, Gaberielle H 
Campbell, Holly A 
Campbell, Jennifer L 
Campbell, Julie M 
Campbell, Kristi M 
Campbell, Shawna M 
Campbell, William J 
Canterbury, Lorna M 
Cantrell, Kandy M 
Cantrell, Kaycee D 
Cantrell, Mykel A 
Captain, Chad M 
Captain, Tamika M 
Captain, Tammy S 
Captain, Tonya K 
Carbone, Stephanie N 
Cardwell, Karen C 
Carl, Dustin L 
Carlson, Cheryl A 
Carmichael, Jennifer M 
Carmody, Kasey J 
Caron, Darryl R 
Carpenter, David K 
Carpenter, Michael J 
Carpentier Jr, Charles H 
Carr, Alexander L 
Carr, Christopher D 
Carr, Darrin R 
Carr, Garry L 
Carr, Lester J 
Carr, Patricia M 
Carr, Rebecca S 
Carrick, Kimberly L 
Carrick, Robin Y 
Carroll, Raymond A 
Carrothers, Michelle C 
Carson, David J 
Carson, Jason L 
Carson, Jonathan A 


Carson, Matthew A 
Carson, Michelle L 
Carson, Paige M 
Carter Jr, Donell L 
Carter, Brian S 
Carty, John W 
Cary, Peter M 
Case, Joseph R 
Casebolt, Tineel F 
Casey, Brendan H 
Casey, Keith A 
Caskey, Rayna T 
Cassibo, Cheyanne J 
Caswell, James L 
Caswell, Teandra L 
Causley, Daniel J 
Causley, Jane M 
Cavanaugh, Margaret A 
Ceccacci, Julie A 
Cerchiori, Amanda L 
Cervera, Angela A 
Cervera, Claudia E 
Chaffer, Jason R 
Chaltry, Rachel L 
Charbeneau, Rosemary E 
Charbonneau, Robert C 
Chariot, Michael M 
Charron, Sarah J 
Chase, Carlie M 
Chase, Clare R 
Chevalier II, Geoffrey J 
Chie, Nicole D 
Chingwa, Michael L 
Chippewa, Steven G 
Christe, Brette S 
Christensen, Robert O 
Christopher, Cory D 
Christopher, Kevin S 
Christopher, Victoria L 
Chumney, Mary A 
Clark, Christopher J 
Clark, Dawn M 
Clark, Eric B 
Clark, Ian J 
Clark, Joshua P 
Clark, Robert J 
Clark, Robin L 
Clark, Scott O 
Clauss, Mark A 
Clauss, Robert B 
Clement, Paul J 
Clement, Lacey D 
Clement, Ronald L 
Cline, Casey J 
Clingan, Cassey J 
Closs, Delores K 
Closs, Joel R 
Closs, John R 
Closs, Justin L 
Closs, Lee A 
Cobb, James H 
Cody, Bryan J 
Cody, Ryan G 
Cole, Danielle M 
Cole, Jarrod S 
Collard, Cathleen 
Collard, Sean 
Collelo, Cindy 
Collier, Jennifer L 
Collins, Brian A 
Collins, Michelle G 
Combs Jr, David L 
Combs, Courtney P 
Comez, Jose F 
Concord II, Frankie A 
Concord, Madelyn M 
Conley, Hillery L 
Conly, Melanie J 
Conner, Courtney R 
Convery, Shane 
Cook, Caleb D 
Cook, Desiree D 
Cook, James E 
Cook, Natasha A 
Coombs, Tara L 
Coons, Ashley N 
Corbiere III, Emery J 
Corbisier, Christopher R 
Corbisier, Megan M 
Corns, Brandon L 
Cosens, Travis D 
Cotton, Kyle L 
Coughlin, Francis R 
Couillard, Brian J 
Couillard, Daniel J 
Cournaya, Anna M 
Cournaya, Jami F 


Cournaya, Jerry L 
Cournaya, Melanie D 
Cousineau, Patricia 
Cousino, Russell J 
Couture, Melissa A 
Covey ou II, Daniel D 
Covey ou, Joshua M 
Covey ou, Paul J 
Cowell III, Reuben L 
Cowell, Samantha L 
Cox Jr, Albert N 
Cox, Tina M 
Cozart, Angela L 
Crane, Curtis A 
Crane, Kari A 
Crawford, Dominic C 
Crawford, Dusty B 
Crawford, Jason W 
Crebo, Matthew M 
Cregar, Sonya M 
Cremeans, Nathan M 
Cremeans, Samantha S 
Crisp, Daniel J 
Crist, Marcella J 
Criswell, Kelly M 
Criswell, Kimberly A 
Croad, Gary M 
Crook, Kellie M 
Cross, Ashley L 
Cross, Carrie L 
Cross, Heather M 
Crothers, Brandi J 
Crowder, Rebecca S 
Crowder- Simmons, Laura J 
Crozier, Kyle P 
Cruz, Anthony R 
Cruz, Helen S 
Cruz, Rhonda B 
Cryderman Jr, Darrell J 
Cryderman, Justine A 
Cryderman, Robert J 
Cryderman, Trevor W 
Crystal, Jaime M 
Cumming III, Robert M 
Currie, Dillion L 
Currie, Patrick G 
Currie, Roy A 
Curtis, Jamey F 
Curtis, Rachel M 
Curtiss, Michael A 
Cuthbertson, Laura A 
Cuty II, Joseph P 
Cvengros, Jason S 
Cvengros, Jessica M 
Czapek, Roy S 
Dalgard, Stephen P 
Dalimonte, Heather A 
Dalimonte, Lacey A 
Dangler, Jocelyn R 
Daniels, Trevor A 
Darnell III, Charley B 
Darnell, Mickie J 
D’ Autremont, Joshua A 
Davenport, Gerry A 
Davenport, Lorrie A 
David, Dawn M 
David, Trudy K 
Davis, Scott B 
Davis, Candace L 
Davis, Cecil E 
Davis, Christopher L 
Davis, Cristine A 
Davis, Donna M 
Davis, Sierra D 
Davis, Trisha C 
Dean, Corinn K 
Debusk, Kevin L 
Decker, Brian S 
Decker, Brittany M 
Decker, James A 
Decker, Laura L 
Decker, Noelle M 
Decker, Sherri L 
Deitz, Scott W 
Deline, Brent G 
Delisle, David J 
Della, Laura K 
DeLong, Stacy M 
Delpriore, Cheryl L 
Demers, Nicole A 
Demrose, Jennifer S 
Demrose, Samantha J 
Denkins, Daniel J 
Denkins, Jake N 
Depew, Joel T 
Derouin, Darryl P 
Derouin, Taylor J 


Derusha, Brandon M 
Derusha, Kristen L 
Derusha, Sara E 
Derusha-Mackey, Nicole A 
Desjardins, Cynthia A 
Desjardins, Preston W 
Desormeaux, Tracy L 
Dessenberg, Billy L 
Dessenberg, Christopher P 
Desy, Bradley R 
Detmer, Amanda M 
Detmer, Jacqueline L 
Deuman, Glenn E 
Deuman, Shawn M 
Deverney Jr, Matthew M 
Devemey, Kari K 
Devitt, Todd C 
Dewar, Debra L 
Deweerd, Leslie A 
Dewitt, Matthew R 
Dicicco, Arthur A 
Dickson, Brian P 
Dickson, Kevin R 
Dickson, Sarah K 
Diehr, Susan 
Dietz, Randy E 
Dixon, Randall W 
Dobos, Aaron J 
Dobos, Anastasia J 
Doe, Joseph R 
Dollar, David 
Dollar, Patrick 
Dolly, Zura S 
Donnay, Chelsea M 
Donnay, Emma A 
Dougherty, Stacie M 
Dow, Valerie J 
Dow, Virginia C 
Dowling, Allison W 
Downs, Christopher L 
Doyle, Bobbi S 
Doyle, Vickie S 
Drayer, Nicole M 
Driscoll, Robert A 
Duff, Lorraine L 
Duff, Robert C 
Dugan, Laurie R 
Dumont, Joshua L 
Dunford III, Arthur L 
Dunford, Amanda F 
Dunford, Krystle M 
Dunford, Oscar J 
Dunford, Sherri A 
Dunford, Stephanie R 
Dunkel, Amanda R 
Dunklee, Amanda L 
Dunlap, Ashley M 
Dunlap, James M 
Dunleavy, Leah 
Dunn, Melissa A 
Dunn, Seanna M 
Dupont, James E 
Dupont, Rico A 
Duran, Ashton L 
Duran, Michelle A 
Durham, Amy L 
Dutcher, Joann L 
Duty, Kerry J 
Duvall, Stacy L 
Eagy, Bridget N 
Eagy, Jessica L 
Easterbrook Jr, Ronald L 
Eastman, David F 
Eastman, Tracy L 
Eaton, Gregory A 
Eaton, Joshua D 
Eberly, Joy M 
Eckhart, Victoria 
Eddy, Joni M 
Edenburn, Jeramie L 
Edenburn, Julie A 
Edgington, Valerie J 
Edmonds, James B 
Edmonds, Sherry A 
Edwards, Amber N 
Edwards, Greggory S 
Edwards, Tina K 
Eitrem, Brian L 
Eldridge, Christina A 
Elgas, Bridgette L 
Emmons Jr, Curtis W 
Emmons, Heather N 
Englehart, Heide C 
Engler, Alexandria D 
Engler, Daniel C 
Erickson, Dwight N 
Erickson, James S 
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Ermatinger, Christi M 
Ermatinger, Kara L 
Ermatinger, Michael D 
Erskine, Adam L 
Eson, Steven M 
Essary, Christopher F 
Estes, Gregory A 
Estes, Todd J 
Ettawageshik, Joel Q 
Ettawageshik, John L 
Evans, Megan R 
Ewalt, Jessica M 
Exford IV, George F 
Falbe, Brian D 
Falkenberg, Brittany L 
Falkenberg, Kim P 
Fallstich, Chelsea A 
Fallstich, Jessica J 
Farley, Matthew W 
Farley, Nathan A 
Farley, Steven W 
Farris, Jonathan S 
Fater, Amber C 
Fater, Stephanie A 
Faulkner, Sheena M 
Faustin, Jolene R 
Fecteau Jr, Donald V 
Fegan, Abigail M 
Ferguson, Asa J 
Fernandez, Patricia F 
Ferrari- Willis, Brittany F 
Fetterhoff, Sophia R 
File, Shelby D 
File, Tammy M 
File, William M 
Fink, Adam V 
Fink, Melissa R 
Fischer Jr, David A 
Fischer Jr, John R 
Fischer, Dale A 
Fischer, Jeanie M 
Fischer, Kyle T 
Fischer, Sarah T 
Fish, Randy J 
Fish, Sonya F 
Fisher, Adam J 
Fisher, Crystal A 
Fisher, Jennifer A 
Fisher, Michele A 
Fitzpatrick, Faura F 
Fitzpatrick, Scarlet K 
Flietstra, Ryan J 
Flinn, Jaylene M 
Florek Briceno, Geneive A 
Florek, Fevi P 
Flores, Ashley F 
Fochtman, Aaron M 
Foldi, Richelle F 
Foley, Jonathon R 
Foley, Fana T 
Follbaum, Christy M 
Ford, Deborah M 
Forrest Jr, Carl M 
Forry, Katie M 
Forshee, Brandon A 
Fortin, Mark A 
Foss, Christopher M 
Foster, Arlene C 
Foster, David W 
Fountaine Jr, Joseph F 
Fouracre, Fucas V 
Fourment III, Theodore A 
Fourment, Aaron M 
Fournier, Benjamin E 
Fournier, Robyne F 
Fox, Brittney R 
Fox, David R 
Fox, Dawn M 
Fox, Tammy F 
Fox, Tyler A 
Franklin, Bradley A 
Franklin, Jody F 
Franklin, Nichelle R 
Fraser, Jeanette F 
Fraser, Jodi A 
Fraser, Nathaniel A 
Frasier, Mark R 
Frasier, Sierra R 
Frato III, Joseph A 
Frazier, Kara E 
Frazier, Randy S 
Frazier, William J 
Frederickson, Kaitlin A 
Frederickson, Faura A 
Frederickson, Robert G 
Freeland, Brian M 
Freeman, Jessica R 
French, Amanda N 


French, Danielle F 
French, Ida R 
French, Travis M 
Frick, Andrew R 
Frick, Melissa M 
Frick, Stacy J 
Fricke, Jchon E 
Frohne, Kenneth G 
Frontino, April M 
Frush, Michelle A 
Fuller, Cody F 
Fuller, Dakota J 
Furness, Mary E 
Furness, Nicholas M 
Furney, Alisha J 
Furney, Crystal M 
Furney, Tiffany S 
Gable, Marisa N 
Gaede, Danna K 
Gaede, Michael S 
Gage, Shalynn M 
Gagnon, Fynne M 
Gahn, Britni M 
Gale, Danny M 
Gale, Mario R 
Gale, Veronica R 
Gallagher, Daniel J 
Gallagher, James E 
Gallagher, Robert J 
Gallegos, Eric P 
Galloway, Melissa E 
Gambardella, Austin C 
Gambardella, Jason C 
Gambardella, Keri F 
Gamelin, Richard T 
Garcia III, Aristeo M 
Garcia, Robert A 
Gardner, Jonathon M 
Gardynik Jr, Timothy J 
Gardynik, Theresa M 
Gardynik, Thomas R 
Garries, Wendy B 
Garrow, Diana J 
Garrow, Peggy F 
Garver, Alexxiz A 
Garver, Audie R 
Garver-Krolczyk, Kristine M 
Garvin III, Andrew R 
Gaskin, Carrie F 
Gasparik, Jenny R 
Gates Jr, Farry D 
Gates, Katherine J 
Gates, Kelly J 
Gates, Shawn J 
Gaus, Tina F 
Gaus, William R 
Gee, Juanita M 
Geiger, Sonja M 
Geiger, Timothy E 
Gereau, Deborah F 
Gereau, Fawrence E 
Gereau, Retha R 
Germain, Janet F 
Gerou, Anthony R 
Gerou, Duane T 
Gerou, Mark A 
Gerou, Michael J 
Gerou, Paul M 
Gessinger, Bradley T 
Gessinger, Heather 
Giel, Nicole F 
Giffin, Maria H 
Gilbert, Andrea R 
Giles, Brandon E 
Gillmore, Brad S 
Gillotte, Jennifer F 
Glass, Destiny E 
Glass, Marcia A 
Gleason, Angela R 
Godfrey, Fesley F 
Godin, Fena 
Goetz, Chantal F 
Goetz, Daniel F 
Goetz, Gary D 
Goetz, Jordan M 
Goetz, Peter J 
Goetz, Randell J 
Gokey, Julie A 
Gokey, Michael S 
Gokey, Sara E 
Gokey, Stuart R 
Gokey, Todd S 
Gomez Jr, Jose A 
Gomez, Dustin A 
Gonzales, Daniel A 
Gooch, Jean A 
Goodemoot, Ashley A 
Goodrich, Matthew N 


Goosmann, Crystal M 
Gorney, Crystal M 
Gorny, Adrien F 
Gorny, Ariana R 
Gorny, Dawn R 
Gorny, Derrick B 
Gorny, Michael S 
Gorny, Thomas E 
Gorny, Thomas F 
Gotts, Nicholas J 
Goudreau, Constance G 
Goudreau, Daniel E 
Goudreau, Jeremy C 
Gouge, Christina F 
Gouine, Gerald 
Graham, Jacob J 
Graham, Michael J 
Graham, Mikayla M 
Graham, Nancy K 
Graham, Sheila A 
Graham, Tanya J 
Grande, Brien M 
Gravelle, Brett M 
Gravelle, Brody J 
Gravelle, Matthew J 
Gray, Earl D 
Green III, Allen R 
Green Jr, Gerald D 
Green, Amanda M 
Green, Amber F 
Green, Andrew C 
Green, Anthony C 
Green, Donivan J 
Green, Guy G 
Green, Heather A 
Green, Jacquelin E 
Green, Michelle A 
Green, Rebecca M 
Green, Ryan D 
Green, Samantha 
Green, Samuel P 
Green, Sarah K 
Green, Scott E 
Green, Sheri A 
Green, Timothy C 
Greer, Joshua W 
Greggs, Adam C 
Greggs, Jason J 
Gregorini, Jeremy J 
Gregory, Richard J 
Grenke, Robert S 
Griessmann II, Horst G 
Griessmann, Silka A 
Griffin, Sharon G 
Griggs, Facey D 
Griggs, Michael I 
Grimmer Jr, Joseph P 
Grimmer, Joseph P 
Grimmer, Kathryn M 
Grimmer, Matthew P 
Grimmer, Timothy G 
Grondin, Amy E 
Grondin, Charles J 
Grondin, Geraldine R 
Grondin, Thomas J 
Grondin, Todd F 
Gross, Melesa M 
Grotewold, Tonya H 
Gruse, Timothy M 
Guerra, Gabrielle D 
Guertin, Shanon F 
Guertin-Fritz, Brenda F 
Guillard, Daniel J 
Guillard, Roger K 
Guillard, Theresa A 
Guillen, Anastasia A 
Gulseth, Patricia F 
Gunderson, Krysteena A 
Gunsell, Bryan E 
Gurnoe, Fisa 
Gurnoe, Stanley 
Gurski Jr, Gary J 
Gustafson, Daniel J 
Gutierrez, Wendy J 
Gutleber, Ryan R 
Guyette II, Edward J 
Haanpaa, Scott F 
Haas, Eric D 
Hackworth, Jonathon A 
Haddix IV, Bradley 
Hager Jr, Michael 
Haggadone, Sandra J 
Hagle Jr, Willis E 
Hagle, Brian J 
Haiss, James N 
Halitsky, Alexis J 
Hall, Annemarie C 
Hall, Heather A 


Hall, Shantelle R 
Haller, Robert J 
Hallesy, Alicia J 
Hallesy, Naomis G 
Hamilton IV, William A 
Hamilton Jr, James F 
Hamilton, David A 
Hamilton, David J 
Hamilton, Kevin F 
Hamlin, Pamela A 
Hammonds III, Roy F 
Hampton, Dawn M 
Hancock, Eric H 
Hannan, Susan M 
Hansen, Haley F 
Hansen, James T 
Hansen, Marianne 
Hanson II, Charles P 
Hanson, Kelly J 
Hanson, Fynn M 
Harden III, Roscoe W 
Harden, Henry F 
Harden, Tala N 
Hardwick Jr, Gerald F 
Hardwick, Bruce A 
Hardwick, Carol F 
Hardwick, Gary J 
Hardwick, Jeremy C 
Hardwick, Ryan D 
Hardwick, Sharon F 
Harlan, Josette A 
Harned, Todd 
Harper, Jana J 
Harper, Farisa F 
Harris, Curtis T 
Harris, Jennifer E 
Harris, Jill M 
Harris, Mary 
Harris, Melissa A 
Harris, Patricia A 
Harrison, Melinda M 
Hartline, Wesley S 
Hartrick, Tim M 
Hartwell, Stephen P 
Hartwig, Monique R 
Hascall, Stanley 
Hassen, Autumn R 
Hassen, Jody F 
Hatch, Christian M 
Hatch, Fisa E 
Hatch, Mark H 
Hauser, Wrindy K 
Haws Jr, Ryan S 
Hayden, Samantha J 
Hayes, George A 
Hayes, Kenna C 
Hayes, Kimberly J 
Haynes, Catelyn R 
Hazen, Eric J 
Hazen, Susan M 
Hazle, Andrew J 
Head, Cedric S 
Heckert, Douglas W 
Heckert, Feon F 
Heckert, Rachele F 
Heckert, Sharon D 
Hedges, Brad 
Height, Tricia 
Helder, Robin R 
Heldt, Jason W 
Heldt, Robert T 
Helms, Michelle J 
Hemming III, Daniel F 
Hemmings, Diane T 
Hendrix, Amy F 
Henry Jr, Stanley N 
Henry, Jason W 
Henry, Scott M 
Henry, Susan 
Henry, Tammie J 
Henschel, Amber K 
Henschel, Michael F 
Hercules, Cynthia G 
Herman, Bonnie 
Herman, Jennifer A 
Hermann, Adam C 
Hermann, Jessica A 
Herrala, Angelica H 
Herrman Jr, Kevin F 
Herrman, Christina E 
Herro, Gary F 
Herro, Guy C 
Herro, Kenneth J 
Herro, Fance J 
Herro, Tessa J 
Hershey, Dennis 
Hershey, Joni 
Hershey, Kenneth 


Hespenheide, Alaina M 
Heusinger, Sarah A 
Hewitt, Richard A 
Heyrman, Karen F 
Hiatt, Matthew W 
Hibbs, James M 
Hibbs, Tyler J 
Hibner, Alison M 
Hibner, Jeremy A 
Hibner, Nathaniel T 
Hicks, Allex B 
Hicks, Kelly M 
Hietikko, Michael V 
Hildreth, Dwayne A 
Hill, Daniel F 
Hill, Dawn D 
Hill, Frederick A 
Hill, Ryan F 
Hill, Tadd M 
Hincka, Jason G 
Hipkins, Michael D 
Hocking, Erin E 
Hodges, Joseph R 
Hoffman Jr, Thomas F 
Hoffman, Brenan D 
Hoffman, Gina F 
Hoffman, Shauna F 
Hoglund, Gina E 
Hogue, Margaret M 
Hoig, Kyle J 
Hoig, Fysa M 
Hojnowski, Ronald A 
Holliday, Justine A 
Holliday, Kyle P 
Holliday, Fodema F 
Hollman, Jessica F 
Holmberg, Andrea F 
Holmberg, Bradley N 
Holmberg, Brandy F 
Holmberg, Buddy A 
Holmberg, Patti A 
Holmberg, Tabitha R 
Holmes, Donald J 
Holmes- Johnson, Dorothy A 
Holt, Rayanne J 
Holtham Jr, Matthew J 
Holton, Cheryl A 
Homminga, Jason R 
Honeman, Joan F 
Honeycutt, Britiany N 
Honke, Ronda F 
Hood, Jennifer 
Hood, Robert 
Hood, Trevor D 
Hoornstra, Cory S 
Hoornstra, Kayla A 
Hoover Jr, Thomas G 
Horka, Troy N 
Horn, Robert R 
Horn, Scott F 
Horning, Andrew J 
Horning, Karin M 
Horton, Feanna F 
Horton, Fisa M 
Houghton, Jennifer A 
Houle, Jason M 
Hovie, Ericca S 
Howard, Deanne M 
Howard, Kimberly A 
Howard, Faurie A 
Howell, Daniel J 
Howell, Jessica B 
Howell, Kelly J 
Hoyt, Michelle M 
Hubble, Marina M 
Hudgins, Joshua C 
Hudson, Kelly A 
Hudspeth, Scott A 
Hudzinski, Susan M 
Huey, Marc E 
Huff, Thomas W 
Huffaker, Jacob T 
Huffman, Christina M 
Hufford, Jennifer F 
Hufford, Joshua M 
Hughes, Brian M 
Hughes, Candace A 
Hughes, Colin M 
Hughes, Nikole K 
Hughey, Gabriel A 
Hughey, Ian S 
Huskey, Gary W 
Hutchinson, Andrew F 
Hutchinson, Shawn P 
Hutsko, Julia A 
Hutsko, Justin M 
Hutte, Cecelia N 
Hutte, Daniel J 


Hutto, Nicole F 
Huyck, Charles A 
Hyde III, George W 
Hyde, Adam B 
Hyde, Benjamin C 
Hyland, Christie F 
Hylo, Shannah A 
Hyndman, Melody R 
Idalski, Crystal F 
Ingleston, Ruth J 
Insko, Tammie E 
Irwin, Andrew R 
Ison, Justin J 
Iverson, Jeanna E 
Jackson, Amanda F 
Jackson, Charles D 
Jackson, Cheyenne G 
Jackson, Destiny C 
Jackson, Holly M 
Jackson, James A 
Jackson, Jennie M 
Jackson, Feon A 
Jackson, Tonya A 
Jacobs, Forest M 
Jacobs, Jeffrey S 
Jago, Christopher J 
James, Cala C 
James, Janaan R 
Javner, Bradley J 
Jeczmionka, Rebecca M 
Jenerou, Venessa F 
Jennings, Angela J 
Jennings, Elaine K 
Jensen, Michael F 
Jensen, William E 
Jewell, Ashley 
Jewell, Brandon 
Jewell, George W 
Jewell, Jason E 
Jewell, Jenny F 
Jewell, Jeremiah F 
Jewell, Nicole F 
Jewell, Ronald C 
Jewett, Andrea F 
Jewett, Danielle F 
Jimenez, Wendy J 
Job, Thomas M 
Jobson, Amber R 
Jobson, Tiffany F 
Jochman, Carolyn M 
Johnson Jr, James F 
Johnson, Andrew D 
Johnson, Christian M 
Johnson, Courtney M 
Johnson, Debbie F 
Johnson, Doreen M 
Johnson, Elizabeth S 
Johnson, Holly F 
Johnson, Jeremiah C 
Johnson, Kari E 
Johnson, Katelyn M 
Johnson, Kevin J 
Johnson, Kirk D 
Johnson, Kory W 
Johnson, Marcia A 
Johnson, Rebecca E 
Johnson, Rebecca J 
Johnson, Robert F 
Johnson, Samantha B 
Johnston Jr, Donald J 
Johnston, Ashley N 
Johnston, Jeffery W 
Johnston, Paige M 
Johnston, Tim E 
Jones, Gregory M 
Jones, Justin P 
Jones, Michelle F 
Jones, Paul E 
Jones, Renee F 
Jones, Thea W 
Jonker, Joseph D 
Jorgensen, Darlene K 
Jorgensen, James W 
Joseph, Edward J 
Josiah, Dion M 
Joyce, Jennifer R 
Joyner Jr, Terry O 
Juarez, Celeste R 
Juillet, Paula M 
Jungenberg, Jaquetta F 
Kaechele IV, Walter I 
Kaiser, Aubrey R 
Kaiser, Natalia A 
Kang, Jennifer R 
Kangas, Nicole F 
Kanzig-Christie, Courtnei M 
Kaplan, John J 
Karim, Fynda M 
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Karr, Merle J 
Kartes, Amanda K 
Kartes, Anthony J 
Kartes, Jeffrey J 
Kartes, Kristin L 
Kaufmann, Kerri J 
Kee, Jared R 
Kee, Jeremy R 
Keenan, Charlotte J 
Keidel, Anita M 
Keiser, Jessica J 
Keller, Andrea M 
Keller, Stephen A 
Kellis, John W 
Kelly, Antoinette M 
Kelly, Carrie 
Kelly, Catherine J 
Kelly, Chelsea A 
Kelly, Christopher R 
Kelly, Heather L 
Kelly, Jean A 
Kelly, Kristina M 
Kelly, Melissa R 
Kelly, Rachel F 
Kelly, Samantha M 
Kemeny, Grace E 
Kemler, Christopher P 
Kemp, Darryl A 
Kemp, Marvin J 
Kemp, Russell A 
Kempf , Amanda R 
Kendrick, Norman J 
Kennedy, Joseph W 
Kennedy, Markus W 
Kennedy, Patricia K 
Kenyon, Cassie A 
Kerr, Richard J 
Kerridge, Allen M 
Kerridge, Bryan W 
Kerridge, Cheryl A 
Kerridge, Cynthia L 
Kerridge, Jeffrey J 
Kerridge, Jewlianna E 
Kerridge, Kelly K 
Kerridge, Leo V 
Kerridge, Phillip W 
Kerridge, Trafton G 
Keto, Adam R 
Keyandwy, Dawn M 
Keyandwy, Jerri K 
Keyandwy, Katie L 
Keyer Jr, Steven J 
Keyser II, Carl R 
Kibble, Nicholas J 
Kielty, Tara L 
Kilpatrick, Hope E 
Kilstofte, Tammy K 
Kimmins, Amanda M 
King II, Edward A 
King, Ashley A 
King, Barry A 
King, Gary L 
King, Joseph P 
King, Michael 
King, Sabrina L 
King, Shannon C 
King, Timothy G 
Kinney, Misty L 
Kinney, Shane N 
Kjos, Eric J 

Klikuszewski, Michael J 
Knowles, Kara L 
Knox, Kyle W 
Kobylarz, Kimberly M 
Komarnizki II, Walter 
Komarnizki, Jake A 
Komendera II, Erik E 
Komendera, Erik E 
Komendera, Jacquelynne A 
Konkel, Tamara D 
Kort, Danny F 
Kosiewicz, Scott J 
Koski, Meri E 
Kotarski, Tawnee E 
Kowalski, Jacob J 
Kowalski, Jodie A 
Kowalski, Melissa M 
Kowtko, Corey E 
Krajewski III, Frederick G 
Krajewski, Tyler R 
Kramer, Culann P 
Krause, James E 
Kraushaar, Rachel A 
Kreger, Eugena L 
Krol, Matthew D 
Krueger, Margie L 
Krueger, Steven D 


Kruger, Victoria A 
Krull, Alicia D 
Kuchan, Diane M 
Kudla, Johnathon G 
Kufta, Patsy C 
Kuntz, Jaime C 
Kwiatkowski, Bobbi L 
LaB lance, Emerald P 
LaB lance III, Paul E 
LaB lance, Alfred C 
LaB lance, Jill H 
LaB lance, Joan S 
LaB lance, John E 
LaB lance, Maro L 
LaB ranch, Tracy L 
LaBranche, Joelle M 
Labron, Charles E 
LaClair, Rebecca J 
LaCombe, Amanda E 
LaCombe, Brittany A 
LaCombe, Jason W 
LaCombe, Justin T 
LaCosse, Brandon T 
LaCoy, Debra J 
LaCoy, Jennifer A 
LaCross, Donald K 
LaCross, Weston M 
LaDrig, Barbara M 
Ladronka, Jamie R 
LaDuke, Darcie R 
LaDuke, Derrick R 
LaDuke, Ernest J 
LaDuke, Norman R 
LaDuke, Richard T 
LaFernier, Kenneth M 
LaFleche, Jolene 
LaFoille, Craig A 
LaFoille, Jeffrey R 
LaFond, Shane A 
LaFountain, Alexander V 
LaFrance, Jordan J 
LaFrance, Sheri L 
LaFray Jr, Richard A 
LaFray, Jeremy J 
LaFreniere III, Patrick E 
LaFreniere, Laurie A 
LaHaie, Kristine M 
LaJoice, Joseph M 
LaJoice, Michael A 
LaJoice, Shelley I 
LaJoie, Lydon J 
Lake, Shaun A 
LaLonde, Christopher D 
LaLonde, Deanna L 
LaLonde, Dennis G 
LaLonde, Donald G 
LaLonde, Douglas T 
LaLonde, Jessica N 
Lambert Jr, Gregory D 
Lambert, Jennifer M 
Lambert, Joseph J 
Lambert, Michael K 
Lambert, Robert J 
Lancewicz, Joseph W 
Lancour, Gerald E 
Lancour, Hailey M 
Landers, Joshua M 
Landsparger, Brian D 
Lang, Shalee S 
Lansky, Dale A 
Lansky, Daran F 
LaPine II, Edward V 
LaPine, Armand D 
LaPine, Chrystal F 
LaPine, Darrin S 
LaPine, George A 
LaPine, Melissa D 
LaPine, Michael T 
LaPlaunt III, Leo J 
LaPlaunt III, Robert J 
LaPlaunt Jr, Gary L 
LaPlaunt, Amanda M 
LaPlaunt, Charles F 
LaPlaunt, David W 
LaPlaunt, Edwin V 
LaPlaunt, Gerald W 
LaPlaunt, Jesse 
LaPlaunt, Nichole E 
LaPlaunt, Sherri A 
LaPonsie, Lisa L 
LaPonsie, Rashalla K 
LaTour, Chad A 
LaTour, Daniel L 
LaTour, Jane D 
LaTour, Natalie R 
LaTour, Patrick 
LaTour, Zoe Y 


Laughton, Jerry D 
LaVake III, Alex 
LaVake, Cassandra H 
LaVake, Charles J 
LaVake, Melissa A 
LaVasseur, Ashley M 
La Victor, John S 
LaVigne Jr, Ralph J 
LaVigne, Hailey A 
LaVigne, Shianne S 
Lawless, Jennifer A 
Lawlor, Sonja M 
Lawrence, Constance M 
Lawrence, David W 
Lawrence, Linda S 
Lawrence, Tionya A 
Lease, Corey D 
Leask, Justin A 
Leask, Kevin P 
Leask, Michael C 
Leask, Nathan M 
Leask, Rene v e 
LeBlanc III, George A 
LeBlanc, Christopher J 
LeBlanc, Stephanie V 
LeClaire, Darrin W 
LeClaire, Jennifer L 
LeClear, Jason D 
LeClear, Kellie R 
LeDuc, Amy L 
Ledy, Jason K 
Ledy, Lawrence M 
Lee, Ashley M 
Lee, Barbara 
Lee, Dana C 
Lee, Dustin C 
Lee, John W 
Lee, Lawrence N 
Lee, Lois M 
Lee, Rodney J 
Lee, Timothy M 
Lehman, Jon L 
Lehman, Kaylee D 
Lehman, Misti B 
Lehre, Derek A 
Leleniewski, Sheri A 
Lemire, Melinda L 
Lenhard, Kenneth J 
Lenius, Dana L 
Lennox, Christopher H 
Lennox, Randy J 
Leonard, Charles P 
Leopold, Amber R 
Letchworth, Karen J 
Leveille, Douglas M 
Leveille, Jennifer W 
Leveille, Laurie W 
Leverance-Harrison , 
Kaylee A 

Levesque, Ernest P 
Lewis, Allan J 
Lewis, Anna M 
Lewis, Dakota D 
Lewis, Dawn M 
Lewis, James E 
Lewis, Jeffrey A 
Lewis, Kody L 
Lewis, Matthew L 
Lewis, Michael E 
Lewis, Raymond M 
Lewis, Robin J 
Lewis, Ryan E 
Lewis, Shiann M 
Lewis, Tina M 
Libby, Douglas L 
Libby, Nicholas A 
Lichtenberger, Rebecca M 
Liebrecht, Stacie M 
Liford, Candise L 
Liford, Kristopher L 
Lincoln, Nicole M 
Lindeblad, Tabatha M 
Lindeblad, Travis W 
Lindsay Jr, William J 
Lindsay, Connor W 
Lindsay, Emily A 
Lindsay, Jeffrey B 
Lindsay, Natalie B 
Linton, Tammy K 
Lipponen, Gregory A 
Lipponen, Megan N 
Littell, Andrea K 
Litzner, Alisha M 
Litzner, Jordan G 
Litzner, Justin W 
Livermore III, JD 
Livermore, Erin G 


Livingston, Jason P 
Livingston, Stephen O 
Lloyd, Jeffrey W 
Lock Jr, William M 
Lock, Valda G 
Locke, Mary K 
Lockhart, April L 
Lockhart, James M 
Lockhart, Nicole D 
Lockwood Jr, Timothy J 
Lockwood, Adrian B 
Lockwood, Bruce W 
Lockwood, Gordon D 
Lockwood, Heather E 
Lockwood, Jason B 
Lockwood, Jessica A 
Lockwood, Stephanie D 
Lockwood, Taylor B 
Loebach, Jacob I 
Lokey, Robert A 
London, Melissa K 
Long, Jeremy H 
Long, Lisa L 
Long, Ronald E 
Lopez, Amy Beth 
Lopez, Henry J 
Lopez, Robert J 
Lorenz, Donald J 
Lorenz, Jason P 
Louis Jr, Vincent 
Lounsberry, Christopher M 
Love, Jody L 
Lovell, Dustin R 
Lowe, Jennifer M 
Lowe, Jessica M 
Lucarelli, Dennis G 
Lucarelli, Gina M 
Lucas, Michael J 
Lucas, Robert J 
Lucha, Debbie J 
Lucha, Jessica K 
Lucha, Kristin M 
Luczyk, Gerald P 
Ludlow, Stephanie G 
Luellwitz, Lauren M 
Lundberg, Heidi M 
Lynch, Kai M 
Lynch, Kim M 
Lyons, Nicholas R 
MacArthur, David L 
MacDonald, Andrew P 
MacKenzie, Amanda J 
Mackenzie, Jeffry S 
MacLean Jr, Thomas L 
Maclean, Brianna L 
MacLean, Lorretta L 
Maddox, Clara E 
Maddox, Nelson T 
Magnusson, Troy D 
Majkrzak, Misty R 
Maki, Tara M 
Maki, Timothy R 
Maleport, Laurie A 
Maleport, Robert W 
Maleport, Sharolyn 
Malin, Allison R 
Mallory, Jennifer L 
Mallory, Susan R 
Maloney, Stacie M 
Maloney, Tia M 
Mandelstamm, Sarah M 
Maniaci, Gina R 
Maniaci, John M 
Maniaci, William C 
Mann, Jamie L 
Mannisto, Neal M 
Manzardo, Lynne M 
Mapes, Michelle R 
Marble, Danielle L 
Marble, Donna F 
Marcou, Veronica J 
Marcus, John D 
Marentette, Freddie J 
Mari, Donna L 
Marker, Jeremy M 
Markey, Jennifer J 
Marsh, Bronson J 
Marsh, Daniel W 
Marsh, Rose L 
Marshall, Chadwick 
Marshall, Craig P 
Marshall, Eugene R 
Marshall, Ian G 
Marshall, Jeffery J 
Marshall, Kathy S 
Martell, Nicole K 
Martell, William 


Martin, Rex K 
Martin III, Kenneth T 
Martin Jr, Marvin R 
Martin, Alicia M 
Martin, April M 
Martin, Cayhra A 
Martin, Chad A 
Martin, James A 
Martin, James A 
Martin, Jessica M 
Martin, Kurt B 
Martin, Stewart A 
Martineau, Brunell W 
Martineau, Teresa L 
Martinez, James A 
Martinez, Terrie A 
Massaway Sr, Todd A 
Massaway, Kayla M 
Massaway, Michael D 
Massaway, Roger M 
Massey, Angela M 
Massey, Brett C 
Massey, Justin R 
Massey, Kelley L 
Massey, Michael J 
Massey, Sandra A 
Massey, William C 
Massie, Steven P 
Masta, Anthony J 
Masta, Donald J 
Masta, Stephanie J 
Masta, Tina B 
Mastaw II, Daniel K 
Mastaw, Adam B 
Mastaw, Charles J 
Mastaw, Christopher C 
Mastaw, Fredrick A 
Mastaw, Payton L 
Mastaw, Ruth M 
Mastaw, Steven 
Mathews, Brent D 
Mathews, Carolyn S 
Mathews, David A 
Matson, Cristal A 
Matson, Ethan B 
Matson, Michael I 
Matson, Michael J 
Matson, Robert J 
Matteson, Antoinette R 
Matteson, Jennifer A 
Matteson, Justin S 
Matteson, Marty L 
Matteson, Richard C 
Matteson, Victor R 
Matthew, Patrick T 
Mattson, Melanie A 
Mattson, Theresa L 
Matula, Mandy S 
Mausolf , Juli A 
Mayer, Danielle C 
Mayer, Mandy M 
Mayer, Robert O 
Mayer, Ronald L 
Maynard, Stephanie M 
Mazurek, Dawn M 
McAllister, Kyle J 
McCabe, Jordan A 
McCall, Loren M 
McCall, Travis K 
McCarthy, Kenneth P 
McCarthy, Krystal D 
McCarthy, Richard J 
McCarty, Brendan P 
McCary, Ryan W 
McClanahan, Amanda A 
McClara Jr, James E 
McClara, Chelsie M 
McClellan, Roger D 
McClellan, Shannon D 
McClelland, Gary W 
McClelland, Pamala L 
McClish, Eugina M 
McCloskey, Michael J 
McClusky Jr, Ronald R 
McClusky, Anthony T 
McClusky, Charles L 
McClusky, George A 
McClusky, Patrick A 
McClusky, Tonya M 
McCondra, John M 
McCondra, Raymond P 
McCondra, Ronald K 
McConkey, Richard H 
McCormick Jr, Robert J 
McCoy, Adam D 
McCoy, Amanda J 
McCoy, Amy S 


McCoy, Brady G 
McCoy, Crystal L 
McCoy, Gina K 
McCoy, Jeremy J 
McCoy, Kasey L 
McCoy, Lawrence D 
McCoy, Lisa M 
McCoy, Patrick J 
McCoy, Shawn M 
McCoy, Steven B 
McCoy, Tamara S 
McCreery, Danielle K 
McCrory, Jesse J 
McCrory, Patrick J 
McCuaig, Lisa 
McCullough, Sheryl M 
McCune, Victor A 
McDaniel, Douglas L 
McDonald Jr, John 
McDonald, Damon W 
McDonald, Lisa D 
McDonald, Tom 
McDonnald, Mechelle D 
McDowell, Michael J 
McElroy, Courtney S 
McFarland, Danielle N 
McGahey, Chester A 
McGahey, Judith A 
McGahey, Justin A 
McGahey, Kalin J 
Mcgahey, Sean R 
McGinnis, Jason S 
McGinty, Anna-Marie 
McGlinch, Joshua J 
McGowan, Andy J 
McGowan, Ashley N 
McGowan, Kristy M 
McGowan, William R 
McGruther, Joseph M 
McGuire, Susan A 
Mclnnes, Kimberly 
Mclntire, Joseph A 
McKechnie, Sally A 
McKelvie Jr, Emery A 
McKelvie, Cassandra L 
McKelvie, David C 
McKerchie, Holly A 
McKerchie, Joshua L 
McKerchie, Michael W 
McKerchie, Trevor A 
McLean II, Raaen B 
McLeod, Benjamin 
McLeod, Joseph 
McLeod, Kristine A 
McLeod, Metta P 
McMahon, Michael P 
McMillan, Billy J 
McNally, Natalie J 
McNamara, Molly A 
McNeely, Carolee A 
McPhall, Ronald J 
McPhall, Wayne 
McPherson, Amanda M 
McPherson, Bobbie S 
McPherson, Justin R 
McPherson, Megan L 
McPherson, Sarah L 
McRorie, Brian K 
McRorie, Myrisa M 
Me Sweeney, Tommy L 
Mead, Ashley F 
Mead, Benjamin K 
Meggison, Dustin R 
Melvin, Lorea L 
Menard, Dennis M 
Menard, Dustin A 
Menard, Jennifer L 
Menard, Jennifer L 
Menard, John R 
Mendis, Melody M 
Mendoskin, Rose M 
Mendoskin, Sheila A 
Mendoza, Cynthia L 
Menominee, Charles D 
Merchant, Donald E 
Merchant, Jean C 
Merchberger, Karl P 
Meredith, Summer M 
Merkel, Justin A 
Merriam, Leona C 
Mertz, Justin L 
Mertz, Tammy S 
Mertz, Thomas A 
Metivier, Evelyn A 
Metivier, Lynette S 
Metivier, Paul 
Meyer, Christine J 
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Meyer, Rebecca A 
Meyer, Shara R 
Michael, Jessica D 
Michaels, Rose M 
Michaels, Violet L 
Micheau, Christa R 
Micheau, Joshua J 
Michelin, Anne M 
Michelin, Joshua J 
Michels, Jason C 
Michels, Joeseph E 
Michels, Karl M 
Middleton, Jeremiah G 
Mihalic, Heather L 
Mikolay, Yvonne M 
Miles, Daniel A 
Miles, Jason R 
Miles, Laura N 
Miller Jr, Richard V 
Miller, Christopher L 
Miller, Emily R 
Miller, Frank I 
Miller, Gary B 
Miller, John P 
Miller, Joseph D 
Miller, Loretta R 
Miller, Matthew D 
Miller, Michael J 
Miller, Pamela M 
Miller, Samantha J 
Miller, Zachary J 
Mills, Trever J 
Mintline, Mary S 
Mion, Michael R 
Miron, John A 
Mitsuta, Takashi W 
Mobley, Tarra L 
Moffat, Nathan R 
Mogdis, Kassandra E 
Moglovkin, Tiffanie A 
Mohler II, Stephen B 
Moilanen, Jason E 
Mongene, Melinda M 
Montague, Lark L 
Montgomery III, Benjamin T 
Montgomery Jr, Sharon E 
Montgomery, Cheryl 
Montgomery, Debra S 
Montgomery, Olivia R 
Montgomery, Robert 
Montgomery, William 
Montry, Lori S 
Mooney, Joseph P 
Moore III, Dan W 
Moore, Ashley R 
Moore, Harley A 
Moore, Heath C 
Moore, Lynne M 
Moore, Matthew J 
Moore, Michael C 
Moore, Michelle A 
Moore, Thomas C 
Moquin, Christopher T 
Morales, Joseph V 
Morales, Teresa Y 
Morris, Elizabeth A 
Morris, John P 
Morrison, Gabrielle J 
Morrison, John L 
Morrow, Chad A 
Morrow, Gene L 
Morrow, Matthew S 
Morse, Matthew C 
Moses Jr, Harvey J 
Moses, Christina M 
Moses, Faun M 
Moses, Jeania M 
Moses, Joseph J 
Mosher, Christopher S 
Mosher, Claudine N 
Mosher, Tempeste J 
Motz, Amber B 
Mourufas, Nicholas G 
Mraz, Thomas J 
Mrozek, Tara M 
Mueller, Melissa A 
Mulhern, Kristi E 
Mulholland, James T 
Mull, Angela L 
Mullendore, Carolyn M 
Munroe, Ashley M 
Munsell, Jennifer A 
Murkot, Jeffrey L 
Murkot, Robert W 
Murray, Charles E 
Murray, Janelle A 
Muscoe, Buffy F 
Musser, David A 


Myott, Chelsey R 
Nadeau, Ryan A 
Napoletano, Daniel R 
Nash, Anastasia E 
Nash, Duane T 
Nault, Robin A 
Nault, Ryan J 
Nay, William E 
Neal, Brandon L 
Neal, Krissy L 
Nedeau, Chad M 
Nedeau, Katie N 
Nedwash, Daniel R 
Nedwash, Samantha H 
Neelis, Erica E 
Neelis, Rebecca S 
Nefcy, Angela M 
Nelson, Justin 
Nelson, Linda G 
Nelson, Michaela A 
Nelson, Rose M 
Nemec, Marcella A 
Nemecek, James D 
Nertoli, Jessica M 
Nesberg, Diane 
Nesbitt, Rebecca L 
Ness, Chandra L 
Ness, Drew A 
Nesselrodt, Diedra K 
Nesseth, Rebekah J 
Nettleton, Amber F 
Neuberburg, Rebecca L 
Neuman, Jamie P 
Neumann, Justin A 
Neumann, Kenneth J 
Neumann, Nickolaus A 
Nguyen, Michelle B 
Nichols, Bobbie J 
Nichols, Dawn J 
Nichols, Gail L 
Nickerson, Kamryn K 
Nikunen, Jasmine L 
Noble, Blaine A 
Nolan II, Michael 
Nolan, Christopher J 
Nolan, Johnathan S 
Nolan, Monique M 
Nolff-Petoskey, Aaron L 
Nolff-Petoskey, Timothy A 
Norden, David M 
Norden, Julie A 
Norris, Wendy L 
Norvell, Kiley E 
Nosek, Jerry T 
Ny strom, Adam M 
Oakley, Wendy L 
O’Bara, Joseph E 
Oberlin, Lance A 
O’ Berry Jr, Owen W 
O’ Berry, Brandie L 
O’ Berry, Bryan K 
O ’ B erry , Conary T 
O’ Berry, Mark D 
O’ Berry, Samantha C 
Obeshaw, Jeff L 
O’Conner, Claudissa R 
O’Connor, Joseph B 
O’Dell, Jenni L 
Oderfer, Christopher A 
Ogle, Anthony J 
Ogle, Heather M 
Ogle, Michele M 
Ojibway, Jay W 
Ojibway, Jeffrey P 
Olah, Renee’ L 
Oleson, Christopher J 
Olin, Natashia N 
Olivier, Rachel A 
Olli, Casey M 
Olli, Dylan S 
Olli, Michael V 
01ms tead, Michelle 
Olson, Anthony D 
Olson, Eric 
Olson, Joshua J 
Olson, Kathleen A 
Olson, Lloyd J 
Olson, Scott A 
Olson, Shane M 
Omans, Jay A 
Omans, Monica R 
O’Nan, James D 
O’Neil, Brian K 
O’Neil, Jonathan P 
O’Neil, Paul D 
O’Neil, Paula J 
O’Neill, Rachael L 
Orr, Jamie M 


Osburn, Trevor M 
Osentoski, Donald P 
Osogwin, Kristina B 
Osogwin, Odin M 
Osterhout, Christopher T 
Osterhout, Melinda M 
Osterhout, Ward T 
Ostroske, Bradley S 
Ouellette, Kacee B 
Overland, Paul E 
Owens III, Howard S 
Owens, Jeffery A 
Owens, Renee M 
Ozant, Gregory K 
Paciocco, Stephen J 
Page Jr, Jesse J 
Page, Barbara A 
Page, Carmen R 
Page, Lisa A 

Pagels-Perrault, Jeremiah C 
Palamara, Jennifer A 
Palmer, Stacy L 
Paquin Jr, Mel J 
Paquin Jr, Thomas J 
Paquin, Cindy L 
Paquin, Donna J 
Paquin, Elizabeth J 
Paquin, James C 
Paquin, Jennifer M 
Paquin, John V 
Paquin, Justin M 
Paquin, Kathleen M 
Paquin, Michelle 
Paquin, Sandra L 
Paquin, Sonya L 
Paquin, Vanessa M 
Pardee, David L 
Pardee, Sarah M 
Paris, Christina N 
Paris, Joseph E 
Paris, Rebecca A 
Parish, Lee- Ann I 
Park, Shauna M 
Parker, Gregory E 
Parker, Jeanette M 
Parr, Jasmine N 
Parr, Thomas C 
Parrish, Glenn R 
Parrott, Sara A 
Paschall, Karen L 
Passage, Amanda J 
Passage, Dane A 
Passage, David R 
Passage, Denise E 
Passage, Jeffrey A 
Passage, Katherine L 
Passage, Kelly J 
Patch, Shawna M 
Patzer, Karen S 
Paul, April M 
Paul, Brenda S 
Paul, Kathleen D 
Paul, Sean C 
Paulsen, Camie A 
Pavelock III, John H 
Pavlat Jr, Dale R 
Pavlat Jr, Gene T 
Pavlat Jr, Howard F 
Pavlat, Bryant L 
Pavlat, Timothy A 
Pawlowski, Heather A 
Payment, Ann M 
Payment, Krystal L 
Payment, Norman J 
Payne, Joel C 
Paynter, David W 
Peaine, Eric J 
Peake, Barry M 
Peake, Tyler A 
Pearce, Nicole L 
Peffers, Timothy G 
Pellizzon, Michelle L 
Pelon, Joseph L 
Pelon, Trisha L 
Peltier, Nicole R 
Peltonen, Greggory F 
Pemble, Ellen H 
Pena, Lynn A 
Pennington, Jennifer E 
Penrose, Elizabeth R 
Penton, Jon S 
Peralez, Angelica G 
Perault, Brandon M 
Perault, Travis J 
Perkins, Angela L 
Perkins, Dustin M 
Perkins-Grubbs, Natalie A 
Perlaki, David L 


Perrault, Katie J 
Perry Jr, Monte J 
Perry Sr, Joseph P 
Perry, Curtis 
Perry, George J 
Perry, James E 
Perry, Jennifer L 
Perry, Jessica A 
Perry, Jonathon P 
Perry, Kimmie J 
Perry, Michele L 
Perry, Nicholas A 
Perry, Raymond A 
Perry, Robert F 
Perry, Stacie M 
Perry, Tammy S 
Persy n kubitski, Marie A 
Persyn, Katelyn E 
Persy n, Starr L 
Peters, Carrie M 
Peters, Jennifer C 
Peterson, Brian T 
Peterson, Jacqueline A 
Peterson, Judy 
Peterson, Karissa B 
Peurach, Matthew R 
Phillips, Amber M 
Phillips, Doris M 
Phillips, Penny H 
Phillips, Roseanne M 
Phillips, Tyler T 
Pierce, Katherine L 
Pilcher, David J 
Pilon, James L 
Pine, Jeffrey R 
Pine, Rick P 
Piscotty Jr, Ronald J 
Piskorz, Rick J 
Pizzala, Kayla C 
Plastino, Carla 
Podoba, Timothy C 
Poe Jr, Melvin L 
Poe, Lana M 
Pollman, Jeffrey M 
Polzin, Kayla L 
Pond, Trisha R 
Pooley, Kristen A 
Pope, Sarah F 
Pope, Thomas J 
Porco, Angela M 
Porter, Amy L 
Porter, Lee A 
Porter, Lydia P 
Porter, Pamela L 
Postelwait, Dennis D 
Potter Jr, Richard 
Potter, Kevin M 
Potvin, Joshua J 
Potvin, Tyler F 
Poulsen, Stewart D 
Pounders, Barbara L 
Povey, Dell E 
Povey, Joshua J 
Povey, Kathleen A 
Povey, Michael P 
Powell, Meghan K 
Powell, Patricia S 
Powell, Vivien L 
Powers, Janine A 
Pranga, Jonathon A 
Prater, Brian L 
Pratt, Katherine A 
Predmore, Jennifer A 
Preston, Amanda L 
Price Jr, Ryan E 
Price, Ashley B 
Price, Bradlee J 
Price, John H 
Proctor, Michael D 
Proctor, Pamela L 
Prout, Aaron W 
Prout, Michael S 
Pruitt Jr, Norman J 
Pruitt, Samuel T 
Pryor, Christopher J 
Pryor, Joshua W 
Quantz, Edward A 
Queen, Renee M 
Quick, Alicia A 
Quigley, Jessi M 
Quinn, Joseph D 
Quinn, Suzanne M 
Quintanilla, Victor 
Rabideau, Alan R 
Racette, Ashley L 
Racine, Nicholas J 
Rackes, Pamela S 
Rader, Barbie A 


Radiske, Nicole M 
Raisanen, Jeanne R 
Ramsey, Erin K 
Ramsey, Kelly B 
Rand III, Richard S 
Randazzo, Jill M 
Rapelje, Randall R 
Rapin, Jason C 
Ratcliff, Derrick C 
Rattie, Chancey L 
Raville, Dolores L 
Raymer, Malisa R 
Rearick, Rebekka E 
Redmond, Jennifer L 
Reed, Cody A 
Reed, Nathan R 
Reeder, Wendy L 
Reffruschinni, Adrienne 
Reffruschinni, Amber R 
Reffruschinni, Joseph C 
Reffruschinni, Rhonda R 
Reffruschinni, Roxanne R 
Rehahn, Christina D 
Reid, Danielle M 
Reid, Michael P 
Reimer, Des’ree L 
Reimer, Lony F 
Reiss, Christine R 
Renelt, Christopher L 
Rennells, Christa S 
Restau, Randi L 
Resterhouse, Chelly R 
Resterhouse, Dennis 
Resterhouse, Mia L 
Resterhouse, Micheal R 
Resterhouse, Sandra L 
Rettstatt, Debra A 
Reynolds, Abigail S 
Reynolds, Andrew S 
Reynolds, Carleton S 
Richards, Jeanette 
Richards, Taresa A 
Richards, Todd 
Richardson, Bethany A 
Richter, Andrew S 
Richter, Melissa J 
Ricker, Michelle R 
Rickert, Kristian H 
Rickley, Randolph S 
Rickley, Tina M 
Riesenbeck, Brian L 
Rike, Benjamin T 
Rike, Brandon C 
Rike, Jamison M 
Rike, Susan M 
Riley, Brittany L 
Riley, Brook L 
Ritter, James B 
Ritter, Stephen K 
Rivard, Debra L 
Rivera III, Pilar 
Rivers, Elizabeth M 
Rivers, John N 
Riza, Lori A 
Roath Jr, Michael W 
Roath, Diana M 
Roath, Erika D 
Robach Jr, Bernard D 
Robach, Jeremy D 
Robbins, Richard L 
Roberson, Shanna M 
Robertson, Samantha J 
Robinson, Jean E 
Robinson, Joanne S 
Robinson, Joseph 
Robinson, Martin J 
Robinson, Michael H 
Robles, Alexander A 
Robles, Jamie L 
Robles, Shayna L 
Rochefort, Korine R 
Rodgers, Jodi K 
Roe, David S 
Roe, Karen L 
Rogers, Brittany J 
Rogers, Onalee 
Rogers, Richard J 
Roland, Marc A 
Roman, Lindsey I 
Romero, Aaron M 
Root, Douglas E 
Rosati, Michell 
Rose, Megan L 
Rose, Susan K 
Rose, Timothy L 
Ross, Alicia A 
Ross, Lindsay A 
Rosson, Brant J 


Rourk, Sean W 
Rousseau, Noel E 
Rousseau, Veronica A 
Rowles Jr, Thomas A 
Rowles, Bryan J 
Rowles, Theresa M 
Roy, Brandy A 
Roy, Robin D 
Rozga, Michelle K 
Rudd, Bryan S 
Ruditis, Thomas J 
Ruggero, Leanne M 
Runshe, Linda M 
Ruona, Kelly S 
Ruperd, Billie L 
Ruperd, James K 
Rush, Amy S 
Rush, Christine R 
Rush, Ryan M 
Russell, Jakob S 
Russell, Jenny L 
Russo, Samantha A 
Ryder, Eric D 
Ryder, Robert M 
Ryerse, Jon R 
Ryon, Robert J 
Sabastian, Chellsye E 
Sabias, Joshua R 
Sabo, Cindi R 
Saddler, Sara B 
Sage, Billie Jo 
Sakis, Matthew P 
Salamone, Paul K 
Salas Jr, Eddie 
Salas, Jerome J 
Salazar, Jennifer L 
Salazar, Terry L 
Salo, Angelica M 
Salo, Daniel C 
Salo, Kathrine G 
Salter, Mallory D 
Salvador, Francine M 
Sampson, Jessica F 
SanAngelo, Krista L 
Sanders, Brandi C 
Sanders, Daniel L 
Sangster, Noelle M 
Sarbou, Steve E 
Sari, Destry V 
Sasaki, Angela N 
Satterlee, Angela M 
Saunders, Danielle M 
Saunders, Donald 
Sauve, Jennifer E 
Savoie, Curt A 
Savoie, Eric F 
Sawasky, Justin N 
Sawasky, Taylor D 
Sawson, Christopher K 
Sawson, Vanessa R 
Saxon, Peggy A 
Sayles Jr, David W 
Sayles Jr, Leroy J 
Sayles, Nicholas J 
Scaife, Kristin A 
Schadel, Richard A 
Schaedel, Rachel Y 
Scheil, Christopher S 
Schemidt, Amy M 
Scheming III, James W 
Schlehuber, Krista A 
Schmalzried, Jesse C 
Schmid, Raymond L 
Schmidt, Charles C 
Schmidt, John W 
Schmidt, Steven J 
Schmidt-Beatty, Sean S 
Schneider, Jordan W 
Schopp, Shalyn M 
Schroeder, Traci A 
Schultz, Brook L 
Schultz, Kendra D 
Schupbach, Gail D 
Schuster, Jennifer R 
Schwartz, Amber R 
Schwartz, Cynthia A 
Schwartz, Mary A 
Schwartz, Nina K 
Schwecke, Amanda L 
Sch wider son, Eric J 
Sch wider son, Erin E 
Scobey, Daniel M 
Scobey, Peggy M 
Scott, Derek T 
Scott, Nathan A 
Scott, Rose M 
Scott, Sandra A 
Scoville, Melissa S 
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Searles, Deborah K 
Sebastian, Glenn H 
Selig, Samantha M 
Sempsrott, Briana M 
Sempsrott, Heidi J 
Sepienza, Anne M 
Sepienza, Joseph 
Sepienza, Steven 
Serini, Jeremy R 
Seymour, Alycia L 
Seymour, Amanda L 
Seymour, Kas sandra E 
Seymour, Lawrence R 
Seymour, Sandra L 
Shackleton II, Michael B 
Shagonabe, Candice M 
Shampine Jr, Robert R 
Shampine, Shelly A 
Shannon, Christopher A 
Shannon, Martha J 
Shannon, Tracy L 
Sharp, Joshua M 
Sharp, Peter W 
Sharp, Viola S 
Sharpe, Justin R 
Sheehan, Jennifer L 
Sheehan, Kathleen M 
Sheehan, Russell T 
Sheffler, Nancy C 
Shehow, Jennifer L 
Shephard-File, Michael W 
Sheppard, Joy R 
Sheppard, Kristy L 
Shields, Dorthy J 
Shields, Edwin R 
Shields, Richard M 
Shilts, Hazel M 
Shingler, Robbin A 
Shinos Jr, Frank S 
Shipman, Amber M 
Shipman, Traci K 
Shore, Jasen R 
Showan, Maryann P 
Shubitowski, Amy E 
Shubitowski, Sarah M 
Shumaker-Pruitt, Echo P 
Shupe, Bryan A 
Shutler, Travis J 
Sigelko, Danielle M 
Silva, Michael J 
Simkins, Brittany B 
Simmons Jr, Donald P 
Simmons, Orville J 
Simmons, Tina R 
Simpson, Jess E 
Simpson, Joshua D 
Simpson, Kelly S 
Simpson, Mindy L 
Sims, Mary E 
Sindles, Marcia L 
Singleton, Brandon M 
Sintkowski, Terry L 
Skilton, Joshua L 
Skipper, Kimberly K 
Sky-Gaskin, Emmalene R 
Sliger, Douglas A 
Smallman, Angela M 
Smart, Adam D 
Smart, Bobbie J 
Smart, Jason L 
Smith Jr, Alex W 
Smith Jr, William J 
Smith, Adrian D 
Smith, Brent E 
Smith, Chelsey J 
Smith, Corey J 
Smith, Craig 
Smith, Cynthia L 
Smith, Deborah L 
Smith, Debra L 
Smith, Honey S 
Smith, Jeanette M 
Smith, Jennifer M 
Smith, Melissa A 
Smith, Michael A 

Smith, Michael L 
Smith, Mickey L 
Smith, Steven G 
Smith, Timothy H 
Smithson, Michael A 
Smithson, Vicky L 
Snell, Kyle J 
Snider, Jeffrey S 
Snowbeck, Todd 
Snowberger, Kaitlyn M 
Snyder, Nathan M 


Snyder, Tammy J 
Solomonson, Danielle M 
Sorenson, Christie M 
Sorenson, Sharon A 
Sorrell, Chantel F 
Sosnowski, Justin S 
Sosnowski, Paul M 
Soule, Adam D 
Spang, Dennis F 
Spangler, Barry L 
Spangler, Casey L 
Spangler, Kristie R 
Spangler, Rita M 
Sparks Jr, Walter C 
Sparks, Shane S 
Spence, William M 
Spencer, Jessica J 
Spencer, Sandra D 
Spencer, Sierra R 
Spencer, Wade E 
Spiroff , Ashley N 
Spiroff, Eric M 
Spiroff, Kimberly A 
Spitzley, Stefanie S 
Splan, Joel A 
Splan, Rachel M 
Splan, Rebecca L 
Splan, Steven P 
Spray, Adam J 
Spray, Bryan W 
St. Amour, Dana L 
St. Amour, Sue A 
St. Andrew, Daniel S 
St. Andrew, Timothy C 
St. Antoine, Ryan M 
St. Cyr, Pamela M 
St. Germain, James R 
St. Germain, William J 
St. John III, Donald L 
St. John, Nathan L 
St. Louis Jr, Roger M 
St. Louis, Benjamin O 
St. Louis, Casey L 
St. Louis, Kristina R 
St. Louis, Matthew V 
St. Louis, Robert W 
St. Louis, Wayne A 
St. Onge, Sid 
Stabile, Laurie A 
Stadler, James K 
Staff an, Christopher J 
Stafford Jr, Raymond G 
Stahl, Michelle L 
Stamm, Jon E 
Stamper, Tonya M 
Stanga, Natalina L 
Stansbury, Elizabeth A 
Stauffer, Luke H 
Stebleton, Brandi L 
Stebleton, Ronald R 
Steele, Matthew J 
Steffensen, Justin E 
Steffensen, Tyler L 
Steffensen, Wendy M 
Stein, Patricia A 
Stein, Patrick M 
Stephens, Lila M 
Stevens, Niksaun A 
Stevens, Tracey L 
Stewart, Raymond K 
Stewart, Anthony J 
Stewart, Cassie J 
Stewart, Christopher J 
Stewart, Helen R 
Stewart, Jesse A 
Stewart, Katherine E 
Stewart, Matthew P 
Stewart, Melissa A 
Stiles, Dawn M 
Stine, Eric A 
Stockman, Samantha J 
Stoll, Benjamin D 
Stone, John O 
Stone, Kimberly A 
Stoneburner, Jamie J 
Stotts, Rachel M 
Stover, Judith B 
Stow, Jeramy L 
Strader, Sarah L 
Strader, Scarlette A 
Strahan, Clarise N 
Strahan, Shannon I 
Strand, Melissa S 
Strenczewilk, Jonathan D 
Strickler, Aimee L 
Strickler, Raymond E 
Sturgeon, Patricia F 


Sturgeon, Zachary M 
Stutleen, Michael J 
Sudau, Arthur J 
Suffield, Thomas A 
Suma, David A 
Summerhill, Allison L 
Summerhill, Kimberly S 
Summers Jr, Wilfred G 
Summers, Albert F 
Sutter, Crystal L 
Sutter, Luv L 
Sutton, Robin L 
Swearengin, Lauren S 
Swinehart, Scott E 
Switzer, Hayden P 
Sylvester, Susie 
Syrjala, Alizabeth A 
Szczepanski, Maureen K 
Taber, Jacob G 
Tadgerson, Raymond A 
Tadgerson, Steven C 
Taig, Patricia L 
Tait, Jami J 
Talarico, Jan L 
Talatzko, Alyssa R 
Talbot, D’edie R 
Tallman, Jeremy C 
Tallman, Rebecca L 
Tamlyn, Katie L 
Tamlyn-Garries, Austin P 
Tarnutzer, Helen J 
Tarrien, Michele L 
Taurianen, Andrew L 
Taylor, Ashley N 
Taylor, Renee M 
Taylor, Roberta S 
Taylor, Steven C 
Teague, Bryan A 
Techmeier, Derek S 
Teeple, Helen M 
Teeple, Jeffrey R 
Tennant, Casey E 
Tennant, Kylie J 
Terrian, Jerry I 
Terrian, Jody K 
Terrian, Kristen J 
Thayer, Angela M 
Thelen, Hannah M 
Thelen, Kristina F 
Thelen, Melissa A 
Theodoran, William R 
Therrian, Carmen A 
Therrian, Matthew M 
Therrien, Joseph C 
Therrien, Matthew W 
Therrien, Samantha J 
Thibault, Lance W 
Thibault, Rebecca R 
Thilhorn, Matthew M 
Thilhorn, Scott C 
Thomas, Derrick P 
Thomas, Eric W 
Thomas, John A 
Thomas, Lynette M 
Thomas, Michele J 
Thomas, Robert R 
Thomas, Skip E 
Thompson Jr, Timothy R 
Thompson, Christoph C 
Thompson, Francis R 
Thompson, Joel F 
Thompson, Kellie A 
Thompson, Paul H 
Thomson, Trent R 
Thon, Sandra K 
Thorin, Curtis P 
Tierson, Dustin J 
Tilot, Kathleen L 
Tilot, Robert C 
Tilot, Tamra L 
Tilton, Joseph F 
Tilton, Joseph L 
Timreck, Michelle L 
Tipler-Smart, Sarah J 
Tipton, Bradford R 
Tobias, Amanda M 
Todd, Michael C 
Toles, Shelly A 
Tolliver, Claude 
Tolliver, Jeffrey 
Tolliver, Katherine M 
Tolliver, Sylvia 
Tolliver, Tracy M 
Tomaszewski, Alison M 
Tomaszewski, Patrick J 
Tomaszewski, Stephanie M 
Toms, Chiffon R 


Toms, Kristina M 
Toms, Michael H 
Tormala, Brandi S 
Tracy, Bryon L 
Tracy, Christopher A 
Tracy, Kimberly N 
Trapp, Jessica M 
Treadway, Penny M 
Trempe, Christine M 
Trester, Richard J 
Trevarrow, Ashley T 
Trevino, Andrea L 
Trevino, Roni-Lee 
Trieschmann, Martin J 
Trimble, Buddy L 
Tromblay, Darren D 
Tromblay, Jeananne M 
Trombley, Amanda J 
Trombley, Amy L 
Trombley, Ashley M 
Trombley, Brandon P 
Trombley, James S 
Trouten, Holly J 
Trudeau Jr, Roger R 
Trudeau, Daniel J 
Trudell, Anisa A 
Trudell, Candice R 
Trumbley, Janice S 
Tucker, Kenneth A 
Tufnell, Cindy J 
Turman Jr, Kaven W 
Turman, Diane M 
Turner, Jerry A 
Turner, Michelle M 
Tutera, Jacqueline M 
Twarozynski, Ty A 
Underhill, Travis J 
Updike, Sandra J 
Valencic, Jeremy M 
Valentine, Candis L 
Valley, Victoria A 
Vallie, Terry R 
Vallier, Alexis L 
Vallier, Cameron C 
Vallier, Cristina I 
Vallier, Daniel J 
Vallier, Jason T 
Vallier, Kathy L 
Vallier, Kyle A 
Vallier, Laurie A 
Vallier, Mark A 
Vallier, Mark E 
Vallier, Shelby L 
Vallier, Tracy L 
Van Alstine, Michelle L 
Van Hoose, Jon R 
Van Hoose, Kristina L 
Van Horn, Eddie J 
Van Midde, Holly M 
Van Setters, Donoven S 
Van Wyck, Suzanne A 
Vanassche, Lauren E 
Vanatta, Joshua T 
VanBuren, Nikki L 
Vandenbrooks, Laura A 
Vanderberg, Amber D 
Vandermissen, Naomi R 
Vanderwoude, Rebecca L 
Vanduinen, Justin R 
VanEtten, Kelly M 
Vangilder, Richard J 
Vanier Jr, Donald R 
Vanier, Jeanne M 
Vanier, Matthew D 
Vanier, Tina M 
VanNorman, Jason M 
Vanzile, Sherri L 
Vargas, Jill M 
Vaupel, Rebecca S 
Vermillion, Amanda J 
Vertz, Amanda L 
Vertz, Emily N 
Vertz, Mia L 
Vertz, Peter J 
Vertz, Robin L 
Vesper, Shawn A 
Vieau III, William H 
Vieau IV, William H 
Vieau, Rosemary R 
Vincamp, Lisa A 
Vincamp, Ryan S 
Vincent, Nelson W 
Vincent, Tyler J 
Vincent, William P 
Vinje, Nathaniel J 
Visnaw III, Charles A 
Visnaw, Michael A 


Vittitow, Sunny L 
Vittitow, Teri L 
Vizineau II, Brian N 
Voelker, Jeremy V 
Vogel, Sarah M 
Vore, Eileen T 
Vore, Taralynn A 
Vore, Terry L 
Wabanimkee, Cinthia J 
Wachter, Brennon R 
Wachter, Ellaree J 
Wagner, Jamie R 
Wagner, Jennifer L 
Waidelich, Sarah J 
Walden, Joshua D 
Walker, Travis 
Walker, Katrina J 
Walker, Kemera N 
Wallace, Katrina L 
Wallendal, Dustin R 
Walters, Mary B 
Walters, Timothy R 
Walters, Warren S 
Wambach, Ann M 
Wambach, Leigha N 
Wandell, Meghan L 
Ward, Amber M 
Ward, Austin B 
Ward, Derek M 
Ward, Jnothan E 
Ward, Regena N 
Warmbier, Wendy J 
Warner, Ashley M 
Warner, Michael J 
Warren, Bridget L 
Watson Jr, Dennis L 
Watson, Daniel L 
Watson, Michelle D 
Way, Joeseph A 
Way, Tina M 
Waybrant Jr, Gene A 
Way brant, Katherine B 
Waybrant, Travis W 
Wayne, Daniel J 
Weber, Sean A 
Weekley, Evangelina K 
Weidner, Odessa M 
Weinert, Michael C 
Weissgerber, Julia A 
Welch, Michael L 
Welchner, Brittany A 
Welchner, Jennifer M 
Welchner, Johnathon E 
Welchner, Nancy A 
Weller, Jason B 
Wellman, Jessica L 
Wenglikowski, Theresa L 
Wesaw, Joy M 
Weseman, Cynthia M 
West, Michael J 
Whalen, Jessica N 
Whalen, Patrick T 
Wheeler, Henry A 
Whisenant, Albert T 
White III, Daniel 
White Jr, Gerald R 
White, Angela B 
White, Brooklyn D 
White, Carrie J 
White, Cheyenne M 
White, Heather L 
White, Jordan D 
White, Joshua C 
White, Michael J 
White, Nicholas A 
White, Ryan A 
Whittemore, Debra A 
Whitten, Jan M 
Wiartalla, Meghan A 
Wickwire, Donald D 
Widell, Jennifer A 
Wiertalla Jr, Daniel N 
Wightman, Heather G 
Wile, Justin D 
Willett, John A 
Willett, Shiloe M 
Willette, Amanda R 
Willette, Jeffrey J 
Willetts, Angela M 
Willey, Jackie V 
Williams II, Gene R 
Williams, Amy E 
Williams, Anthony H 
Williams, April L 
Williams, Iris D 
Williams, Jack G 
Williams, Jeremy S 


Williams, Krystal L 
Williams, Lisa D 
Williams, Lisa J 
Williams, Phillip T 
Williams, Samantha M 
Williams, Todd S 
Williams, Troy A 
Willis, Jennifer M 
Willis, Joseph W 
Willis, Joshua R 
Willis, Justin L 
Willis, Kara A 
Willis, Krystal G 
Willis, Melissa A 
Willis, Stephanie L 
Willis, Timothy W 
Willis, Troy D 
Willson, Jennifer L 
Willson, Susan M 
Wilson Jr, Craig E 
Wilson, Adam R 
Wilson, Cortney R 
Wilson, Dawn M 
Wilson, Gail M 
Wilson, June M 
Wilson, Kayla R 
Wilson, Kody K 
Wilson, Kyle J 
Wilson, Nikki D 
Wilton, Brent M 
Winberg Jr, Gerald L 
Wines, Bradford K 
Wing II, Lawrence W 
Wingett, Andrew J 
Winrick, Courtney J 
Winters, Billie J 
Winters, Lyndsay N 
Winters, Patricia M 
Witkowski, Kathleen A 
Witte veen, Jamie L 
Witty, Scott E 
Wolf, Dustin L 
Wolfe, Erica J 
Wolfe, Jeremy K 
Wolfinger, Joseph M 
Wolfinger, Richard D 
Wolfinger, Shyla J 
Wolpert, Jillian R 
Womac, Cindy L 
Wood, Daniel J 
Woodall, Michael A 
Woodhall, David J 
Woods, Jeremy P 
Woody, Amanda J 
Wozniak, Jennifer C 
Wright, Donald W 
Wright, Penny 
Wright, Timothy J 
Wuolewu, Jill M 
Wurm, Cynthia L 
Wyatt, Pamela J 
Wyckoff , Danyalle M 
Wyers, Samantha J 
Wyscaver Jr, Ronald D 
Wyscaver, Christine M 
Wyscaver, Jaimi A 
Yancy, Kristy M 
Yaroch, Benjamin J 
Yeadon, Crystal D 
Yell III, Francis H 
Yell, Melissa S 
Yoas, Jimmy E 
Yoder, Caryl R 
Yon, Ticia M 
Young, Cameron D 
Young, Ernest E 
Young, Michael D 
Young, Monte T 
Zacharias, Craig E 
Zacharias, Kasia A 
Zacharias, Ryan A 
Zamonski, Bridgette C 
Zanoni II, David P 
Zastrow, Daniel E 
Zastrow, Matthew L 
Zatorski, Todd R 
Zaug-Bumstead, Rebecca S 
Zelenka, Tina A 
Zellweger, Shalene 
Zimmerman, Cheyenne E 
Zimmerman, Joan F 
Zimmermann, Paul D 
Zoet, Lucas K 
Zoet, Paul A 
Zovishlack, Edmund W 
Zulski, Jennifer L 
Zwedler, Toni A 



(St* Patrick's Day) 


Both Shows start at 
8:00 p*m* 

Tickets are 
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Billy Mills returns to Sault 
for Fun Run/Walk May 14 



From JKL Bahweting School/WAN Archives 


During his 2010 visit, racers, from left, Mana, Annie and Merryn McLean 
were thrilled to have the chance to meet Olympic champion Billy Mills. 


SAULT STE. MARIE - On 
May 14, Olympian Billy Mills 
returns to Sault Ste. Marie as a 
special guest speaker for the Billy 
Mills Fun Run/Walk Race featur- 
ing a 5K race, a 5K walk, youth 
one-mile run, and a “tot trot” for 
younger children. Everyone is 
welcome to participate and there 
are no registration fees. 

The race was designed to 
promote healthy living, friendly 
competition, family fun, health 
education, help build healthier 
communities, build self-confi- 
dence and improve morale. 

The youth one-mile run and 
tot trot begins at 8:30 a. m. on 
the east side of the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center 
on the reservation in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. The 5K run and 5K 
walk begin at 9 a.m., also on the 
east side of Chi Mukwa. 

The top male and female 5K 
runners in the regular (4-39), 
master (40-69) and grand-master 
(70 and over) divisions and the 
top overall male and female 5K 
walkers receive plaques. 

All participants receive med- 
als. 


Shower facilities available. 

Race shirts are limited and 
will be given on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Pre-register and 
arrive early on race day to make 
sure you get a shirt in the size you 
want. 

All participants are required to 
register. Early registration is pre- 
ferred, but participants may regis- 
ter on race day. Late registration 
starts at 7:30 a.m. and will end 
promptly at 8:15 a.m. 

To register or ask questions, 
contact Lori Jodoin at (906) 635- 
5055, or send email messages to 
lj odoin @ jklschool .org . 

Events and age divsions 

Tot trot — 5 and under. 

Youth on-mile mile — 12 and 
under. 

Divisions for one-mile: 4 and 
under, 5 - 6, 7 - 8, 9 - 10 and 11 - 
12 . 

5K run — all ages. 

5K walk — all ages. 

Divisions for the 5K run and 
5K walk: 8 and under, 9-10, 

11-12, 13-15, 16-19,20-29, 

30-39, 40-49, 50-59, 60-69, 70+. 


www.saulttribe.com 
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JKL STUDENTS RAISE $8,000 IN JUMP ROPE FOR HEARTS — In February, JKL Bahweting School participated 
in Jump Rope for Hearts for the American Heart Association. Students learned how to stop heart disease in 
their own body through a healthy way of living. Students, parents and staff raised over $8,000 to help stop 
heart disease and help individuals with heart complications. Pictured with JKL Physical Education Teacher 
Greg Chromy are the top fundraisers: Front row, from left, Savannah Wing, Kamryn Corbiere, Kaiden Menard, 
Oliver Nehmer, Ella Black, Macy Collia, Ava Shreve, Clark Suggitt and Kiera Mettner. Back row, Liza Fazarri, 
Jaelyn Ridley, Kenedy Hagan and Abbie Church. 


Medication drop box 
coming to Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement (STLE) will soon 
become part of a growing number of local agencies 
offering a safer alternative to tossing or flushing 
your unwanted or expired medications when they 
install their recently acquired medication drop box. 

Families Against Narcotics (FAN) purchased the 
drop box from funds they raised over the past two 
years with a goal of investing that money back into 
the community to create awareness, and provide 
education and support for the issues of addiction. 

FAN President Joe Claxton, said, “Addiction is 
a problem in every community right now. The drop 
box program is a program where FAN paid an agen- 
cy out east to supply a drop box to Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement. It will be bolted to the ground outside 
their judicial building, and anyone with medications 
or drugs they want to dispose of can drop them into 
the box - no questions asked. Tribal police will be 
working with the DEA to dispose of medications left 
in the box.” 

Claxton said FAN would supply any policing 
agency within Chippewa County with a free drop 
box upon request. 

Because there is a regimented process for the 
handling of narcotics, Claxton said they have to 
work through a policing agency to supply the boxes. 
In addition to the one being installed at tribal law 
enforcement, there are also drop boxes located at 
the Chippewa County Sheriff’s Department and the 
Michigan State Police Post. 

“Sault Tribe Law Enforcement were the only 
ones willing to accept a drop box and had a place to 
put it when we made our calls,” Claxton said. “We 
talked to the Bay Mills Police Department and they 
weren’t ready for one yet. It has to be cemented 
into the ground, and the law enforcement agencies 
requesting the boxes are responsible for that cost. 

We have reached out to some local agencies and 
they are working through their processes. Sault 
Tribe had discussed it prior to us contacting them 
and were ready to go when we made the call.” 

Sault Tribe Chief of Police Robert Marchand, 
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Photo by Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Chief of Police Bob Marchand shows off 
the tribe’s new medicine drop box where community 
members can safely dispose of their old prescrip- 
tions. This keeps them off the streets and out of the 
environment. The box, which will be up and running 
as soon as it is installed, was funded by Families 
Against Narcotics. 

said, “The pharmaceutical disposal box will allow 
Sault Tribe residents a year-round place to discard 
unused or unwanted medications. This program 
provides numerous benefits to our tribal community, 
and will give STLE an opportunity to educate the 
community about the dangers these medications 
pose if left unwanted in homes or improperly dis- 
carded. The drop box will help reduce access to 
potentially addictive medications and decrease water 
contamination due to pharmaceuticals being flushed 
down the drains in our homes, or contained in our 
landfills.” 

Marchand said the drop box resembles a United 
States Postal Service mailbox, with a door to col- 
lect the medications, that once dropped cannot be 
retrieved. 
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Gathering of Nations takes place 
April 28-30 in Albuquerque, N.M. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. - 
The world’s largest gathering of 
American Indian and indigenous 
people takes place between 
Thursday, April 28 and Saturday, 
April 30, 2016 in Albuquerque, 
N.M. The 33rd annual Gathering 
of Nations, considered the most 
prominent American Indian pow- 
wow in the world, will host tens 
of thousands of people and more 
than 700 tribes from throughout 
the United States, Canada and 
around the world. 

The three-day event includes 
more than 3 ,000 traditional 
American Indian dancers and 
50 drum groups competing, and 
more than 800 American Indian 
artists, craftsmen and traders dis- 
playing and selling their works. 

In addition, more than 30 contem- 
porary indigenous music groups 
perform a wide variety of musical 
genres. Vendors in the Native 
food court offer guests a large 


selection of food choices rang- 
ing between southwestern-style 
cuisine and traditional American 
Indian fare. 

As part of the Gathering 
of Nations, a young American 
Indian woman is crowned Miss 
Indian World 2016 on Saturday 
evening and will represent all 
Native and indigenous people as 
a cultural goodwill ambassador. 

The contestants compete in 
the areas of tribal knowledge 
through interviews, essays, public 
speaking and traditional presen- 
tation, and dance. The Gathering 
of Nations opens with the Miss 
Indian World competition on 
Thursday, April 28 at 7 p.m. at 
the Albuquerque Convention 
Center, with a special musical 
performance by national singer/ 
songwriter Samantha Crain. 

The much anticipated grand 
entry begins at noon on Friday, 
April 29. The grand entry is 


repeated Friday evening at 7 p.m. 
and on Saturday, at noon and 6 
p.m., with special musical perfor- 
mances by national recording art- 
ist Judith Hill and DJ Logic at a 
glow party on Saturday evening. 

The Gathering of Nations 
takes place at the WisePies 
Arena, also called the Pit in 
Albuquerque. 

Fans of the Gathering of 
Nations can now listen to the 
event on iHeartRadio, the only 
24-hour radio station in North 
America that offers American 
Indian music of all genres includ- 
ing powwow, rock ‘n’ roll and 
spoken word. 

General admission tickets cost 
$18 per day or $36 for a two-day 
pass. VIP club tickets are avail- 
able for $65 (at the door price). 
For more information on the 2016 
Gathering of Nations, visit www. 
gatheringofnations .com. 


WIOA accepting applications for 
summer jobs for folks aged 14-24 


The Sault Tribe Workforce 
Innovation and Opportunity Act 
(WIOA) Department is accepting 
applications for the 2016 Summer 
Youth Employment Program. 

The program is based on 
income for American Indian 
youth aged 14 to 24 who reside 
in the tribe’s Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan seven-county ser- 


vice area of Marquette, Alger, 
Chippewa, Luce, Mackinaw, 
Delta and Schoolcraft counties. 

Applications can be picked 
up at the WIOA office at 523 
Ashmun Streeet in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., or by calling 
Brenda Cadreau at (906) 635- 
4767. 

Applicants will be required to 


complete and pass pre-employ- 
ment drug testing. 

Some positions also require 
applicants to undergo and suc- 
cessfully pass a criminal back- 
ground investigation. 

All potential applicants should 
keep in mind a deadline is set for 
all applications. The deadline is 
April 22. 


BUY HERE, 
PAY HERE 

Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available as low as 2.5% ! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 

FREE 

GAS! 

Call Rich Foley, 

989 - 306-3656 
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MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
OOE MEDICINE 

ARENA DIRECTOR 
qi£N BRESSETTE 

HEAD VETERAN 
SAM MORRIS 

HEAP FEMALE DANCER HEAD MALE DANCER 
8HANYCE SHAWANO P.J. FERMINO 

HOST DRUM CO-HOST 

STURGEON BAY WHITEFROST 


SCHEDULE Of EVENTS FOR MORE 

IZiOOpm C^RAND ENTRY INFORMATION 

6;P0*>m POTUICK FEAST CALL 0O6-Z4I-07JS 




ATTENTION 
Sault Tribe Members 

The Sault Tribe Housing Authority’s Annual Performance Report 
(APR) under NAHASDA Funding will be available for review 
at the Housing Office at 154 Parkside Drive, Kincheloe, Mich., 
beginning March 14, 2016. We ask that all Sault Tribe members 
assist us in the review by commenting on the outcome for each 
goal reported in this report. 

You can comment by calling Joni Talentino, Housing Director, at 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority at (906) 495-5555 or by sending a 
fax to (906) 495-5891. 

You may also send your comments in writing to: 

Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
Joni Talentino 

APR/IHP FY 2015 Comments 
154 Parkside Drive 
Kincheloe, MI 49788 

Comments must be submitted no later than March 28, 2016. All 
comments will be included in the APR under Section 13: Public 
Availability (4). The completed APR is forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 

Your participation is greatly appreciated. 


BID NOTICE 

TRIBAL COURT COUNSEL TABLES 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians is 

requesting proposals from Tribal Woodworkers to 
design, construct and install two Tribal Court Counsel 
Tables. This project is funded through a grant from the 
U. S. Department of Justice (DOJ). 

The Tribal Court Counsel Tables Request for Proposal 
(RFP) package will be available from the Sault Tribe 
Purchasing Department starting Monday, March 7, 
2016 upon request by email to TRoche@saulttribe.net. 

Public video recorded bid opening will be conducted 
by the Sault Tribe Purchasing Department at 2:15 p.m. 
EDT, Wednesday, May 11, 2016 at the Tribal 
Administration Building, 523 Ashmun Street, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

For questions, contact Tamara Roche, Sault Tribe 
Purchasing Department at (906) 635-7035. 
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DOI names nominee to gaming commission 


By Rick Smith 

An attorney and member of 
the Taos Pueblo people of north- 
ern New Mexico was recently 
nominated by U.S. Department 
of the Interior (DOI) Secretary 
Sally Jewell to fill the vacancy 
in the National Indian Gaming 
Commission. According to a 
notice in the Federal Register, the 
nominee, Kathyrn Isom-Clause, 
is currently senior counsel to 
the assistant secretary for Indian 
Affairs in the DOI. 

The three-person commission, 
mandated by the 1988 Indian 
Gaming Regulatory Act, consists 
of a chair appointed by the pres- 


ident of the United States with 
consent of the Senate, and two 
associate members appointed by 
the DOI. Members serve three- 
year terms on the commission, 
tasked with supporting and pro- 
moting tribal economic develop- 
ment through gaming operations 
on Indian lands. 

Specifically, the commission 
coordinates its regulatory respon- 
sibilities with tribal regulatory 
agencies, provides training and 
technical assistance to tribal 
regulatory agencies, reviews and 
approves gaming ordinances 
and management agreements, 
reviews backgrounds of managers 


and investors in Indian gaming, 
enforces violations against the 
Indian Gaming Regulatory Act 
through referral to appropriate 
agencies. 

Prior to accepting her present 
post in May of 2015, Isom-Clause 
was a counselor in the same 
department from June of 2013, 
a position taking her from her 
job as an attorney with Anderson 
Indian Law. She was an associ- 
ate with the Washington, D.C., 
law firm of Holland and Knight 
for over one year, a position she 
took after a legal internship with 
another Washington firm, Legal 
Momentum. She was also a sum- 


mer associate with Holland and 
Knight from May to August of 
2008 and a law clerk with Native 
Hawaiian Legal Corporation in 
2007. 

Isom-Clause received a 
bachelor’s in philosophy from 
Wellesley College in 2004 and a 
doctorate of law from Columbia 
Law School in 2009. 

The third seat on the National 
Indian Gaming Commission has 
been vacant since January of 
2013. 

Right, nominee Kathyrn Isom- 
Clause currently serves as senior 
counsel for the assistant secre- 
tary of Indian Affairs. 



Resolutions passed at recent board meetings 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors convened a meeting on 
Jan. 27, 2016. All were present. 

An amendment to the tribe’s 
election code was approved to 
allow the Election Committee to 
run a special advisory election for 
the vacant board seat representing 
Unit V concurrent with the 2016 
general election. 

Another board meeting was 
convened on Feb. 2. 

Board members and Sault 
Tribe Gaming Commissioner 

Memb&tA/Ufi 

conce/t/u 

Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s 
office on membership issues 
and concerns across the service 
area. This requires knowledge 
of the tribe and its practices, 
administrative experience and 
the ability to work with data, 
write reports and organize special 
projects and events. 

The liaisons will also respond 
to and follow up on membership 
issues to ensure they are resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with 
tribal issues by emailing 
membersconcems @ saulttribe .net 
or individually at: 

Unit I — Sheila Berger, Office 
of the Chairperson, Sault Ste. 
Marie, (906) 635-6050, (800) 
793-0660, sberger@saulttribe.net 

Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, 

St. Ignace, (906) 643-2124, 
chudak@ saulttribe .net 

Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 

Munising Centers, (906) 450- 
7011 or 450-7011, mjenerou@ 
saulttribe.net 


Ken Ermatinger were appoint- 
ed as delegates and alternates 
to the National Indian Gaming 
Association along with an 
authorization of expenditure of 
$15,000 for membership dues. 

A clarification on recipients of 
cost of living allowance distribu- 
tions was approved to make clear 
all employees are qualified for 
distribution. 

The board met again on Feb. 
16, 2016. All unit representatives 
were present. 

Six resolutions were presented, 
with four passing by unanimous 
vote. 

Resolution 2016-47: 

Amending Tribal Code Chapter 
70: Criminal Procedure (proba- 
tion) - This code was modified 
by deleting Section 70.128, 
Probation, subsection (1) and 
replacing it with the following: 
“shall not exceed two years for 
all offenses.” This allows defen- 
dants more time to successfully 
complete rehabilitative and treat- 
ment services as an alternative 
to incarceration in appropriate 
cases. 

Resolution 2016-48: 
Appointing audit committee 
member - Unit I Representative 
Cathy Abramson was appointed 
to fill a vacant seat on the audit 
committee, until the end of her 
current term. 

Resolution 2016-49: Waiver of 
Sovereign Immunity and Consent 
to Waiver of Tribal Court 
Jurisdiction, DLP Marquette 
General Hospital, dba UP Health 
System - The tribe has a contract 
with DLP Marquette General 
Hospital, doing business as the 
UP Health System (UPHS), for 
clinical laboratory services. The 
UPHS required waivers of sov- 
ereign immunity and tribal court 
jurisdiction in order to finalize 
the contractual agreement with 
the tribe for laboratory services. 

Resolution 2016-50: FY 2015 


Year End Reconciliation: The 
board approved the realloca- 
tion of tribal support of up to 
$147,598.81, with an overall 
reduction in total tribal support of 
$867,266. 

Resolution 2016-51: ACFS - 
Child Care Fund (state) FY 2016 
Budget Modification: This was 
approved for an increase in State 
monies of $1,877, a decrease in 
Other monies of $17,832, with a 
loss of $29,275 coming from the 


programs Fund Balance. There 
was no effect on tribal support. 

Resolution 2016-52: Education 
-Head Start BIA FY2016 
Budget Modification: This was 
approved with an increase in 
Federal BIA monies of $8,104.54, 
reflecting carry over and the actu- 
al award amount. There was no 
effect on tribal support. 

Copies of resolutions passed 
and a matrix of the board voting 
records on those resolutions may 


be viewed online at the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
website found at www.saulttribe. 
com. 

Sault Tribe jobs 

Postions open until filled. 

Call toll free (866) 635-7032 or 
email stemployment@ saulttribe. 
net. To apply, check job open- 
ings and sign up for email noti- 
fications visit www.saulttribe. 
com 

GOVERNMENTAL 

Sault Ste. Marie and 
Kincheloe 

Diabetes Program manager - 
full time / regular 

Project coordinator - full 
time/regular 

Economic development 
director - full time/regular 
Nurse practitioner/physician 
assistant - on call 
Staff pharmacist - part time/ 
regular 

Education director - full 
time/regular 

Child care instructor - full 
time/regular 

Tribal attorney-assistant pros- 
ecutor - full time/regular 
Licensed practical nurse - 
full time/regular 

Event worker - part time/reg- 
ular 

Hessel, St. Ignace, 
Escanaba, Manistique, 
Marquette, Munising and 
Newberry 

Chief solo dentist 
(Manistique) - full time/regular 
Dietician (St. Ignace) - full 
time/regular 

Staff dentist (St. Ignace) - 
part time/regular 
KEWADIN CASINO 
Chief Executive Officer 
(Sault) - full time/regular 
Marketing Director (Sault) - 
full time/regular 

Bartender (Christmas) - part 
time/regular 

“For All Your Tire Needs" 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales dr Service 

Umocesrone 'Firestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 


SAULT TRIBE’S TOLL FREE NUMBERS 


Sault Employment Office 
(906) 635-4937 
(866) 635-7032 

Sault Tribe Administration 
Building 
(906) 635-6050 
(800) 793-0660 

Sault Tribe Health and Human 
Services Building 
(906) 632-5200 
(877) 256-0009 

Patient Referred Care Program 
(906) 632-5220 
(800) 922-0582 

St. Ignace Health Clinic 
(906) 643-8689 
(877) 256-0135 

Manistique Tribal Community 
Center 

(906) 341-8469 
(866) 401-0043 

Munising Tribal Community 
Center 

(Health and Human Service 
Programs) 

(906) 387-4721 
(800) 236-4705 

Traditional Medicine Clinic 
Sault Ste. Marie 
(906) 632-5210 
(877) 256-0009 


St. Ignace 
(906) 643-8689 
(877) 256-0135 

Munising 
(906) 387-4721 
(866) 401-0043 

ACFS 

(906) 632-5250 
(800) 726-0093 

Manistique ACFS 
(906) 341-6993 
(800) 347-7137 

Advocacy Resource Center 
(906) 632-1808 
(877) 639-7820 

Elder Services Division 
(906) 635-4971 
(888) 711-7356 

Enrollment Department 
(906) 635-3396 
(800) 251-6597 

Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
(906) 495-1450 
(800) 794-4072 

Housing Authority in 
Escanaba, Newberry, 
Manistique, Wetmore, 
Marquette 
(906) 341-5145 
(888) 353-9502 


Win Awenen 
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Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members . 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe .com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@ sault- 
tribe .net. 
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NCAI urges president to nominate. Congress 
to consider Supreme Court justice appointee 

WASHINGTON, D.C. - The 


president and the United States 
Senate are facing important deci- 
sions in filling the Supreme Court 
vacancy following the death 
of Justice Antonin Scalia. The 
National Congress of American 
Indians recently adopted a resolu- 
tion urging both the president and 
the Senate to move forward to 
nominate and consider a replace- 
ment. 

NCAI is the nation’s old- 
est and largest organization of 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native tribal governments, and 
the NCAI resolution ECWS-16- 
004 reflects the consensus posi- 
tion of NCAI’s member tribes. 
NCAI President Brian Cladoosby 
urged action, “We see no rea- 
son to delay consideration and 
further politicize the Supreme 
Court. Instead, this opportunity 
should be seized to confirm a 
justice who is familiar with west- 
ern issues and respects the role 
of tribal governments under the 
Constitution and treaties with the 
United States.” 

The current makeup of the 
Supreme Court has become some- 
what homogenous. Every justice 
graduated from either Harvard or 
Yale and spent their careers in the 
elite legal institutions of the east- 
ern corridor. But, the Supreme 
Court must interpret the law for 
the entire country, including the 
west and rural areas. American 
Indians s are affected by the feder- 
al courts to a greater degree than 
almost any other group in the 
country. Many issues of daily life 
on Native reservations are matters 
of federal statutes and federal 
common law. 

As an example, Justice Sandra 
Day O’Connor was very import- 
ant to tribes because she is a 
westerner and on the bench she 


took federal Indian law seriously. 
She was pragmatic and restrained 
in her decisions regarding tribes, 
because she knows tribal govern- 
ments and tribal citizens are not 
abstract legal principles. Tribes 
are functioning governments, rec- 
ognized in the U.S. Constitution 
and are governing real people in 
important places. 

Many of the eastern Justices 
also lack experience and inter- 
est in public lands and natural 
resources issues that are critically 
important to the western United 
States. The NCAI resolution 
strongly encourages consideration 
of nominees with experience 
or interest in federal Indian law 
and who respect the role of trib- 
al governments under the U.S. 
Constitution and treaties with the 
United States. 

Resolution ECWS- 16-004 — 
Title: Urging the President and 
U.S. Senate to Move Quickly to 
Nominate a Highly Qualified 
Individual to Serve on the 
Supreme Court. 

WHEREAS , we, the members 
of the National Congress of 
American Indians of the United 
States, invoking the divine bless- 
ing of the Creator upon our 
efforts and purposes, in order to 
preserve for ourselves and our 
descendants the inherent sover- 
eign rights of our Indian nations, 
rights secured under Indian 
treaties and agreements with 
the United States, and all other 
rights and benefits to which we 
are entitled under the laws and 
Constitution of the United States, 
to enlighten the public toward 
a better understanding of the 
Indian people, to preserve Indian 
cultural values, and otherwise 
promote the health, safety and 
welfare of the Indian people, do 
hereby establish and submit the 


following resolution; and 
WHEREAS, the National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) was established in 1944 
and is the oldest and larg- 
est national organization of 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native tribal governments; and 
WHEREAS, there is a Nation- 
to-Nation relationship between 
the federal government and the 
Indian tribes that is founded 
in the U.S. Constitution, the 
Treaties and the Federal Trust 
Relationship; and 

WHEREAS, Indian tribes are 
affected by the federal courts, 
including the U.S. Supreme 
Court, to a greater degree than 
almost any other group and many 
issues of daily life on Indian res- 
ervations are matters of federal 
statutes and federal common law; 
and 

WHEREAS, a prolonged 
vacancy on the Supreme Court 
has the potential to delay deci- 
sions in several critically import- 
ant Indian law cases that are 
pending before the Court; and 
WHEREAS, the current make- 
up of the Supreme Court has 
become somewhat homogenous 
with every Justice attending law 
school at either Harvard or Yale 
and spending their careers in 
the elite legal institutions of the 
Eastern corridor; and 

WHEREAS, the Supreme Court 
must interpret the law for all of 
us, including Indian tribes, the 


West, and rural areas; and 
WHEREAS, tribes have wit- 
nessed the negative impact a lack 
of judicial diversity and knowl- 
edge of federal Indian law among 
the federal judiciary have on trib- 
al sovereignty and the ability of 
tribes to self-govern; and 

WHEREAS, the Supreme Court 
has grown increasingly disinter- 
ested in the consequences of its 
decision on Indian tribes and the 
daily lives of Indian people in 
diminishment of tribal sovereign- 
ty, public safety and health on 
Indian reservations, tribal eco- 
nomic development, generation 
of tax revenue, and protection of 
tribal cultures and religions. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT 
RESOLVED, that the National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) calls on President Obama 
and the U.S. Senate to move expe- 
ditiously to fulfill their constitu- 
tional responsibilities to fill the 
current vacancy on the Supreme 
Court so that the important work 
of the Court can continue without 
interruption; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
the NCAI requests that the 
President consider nominating a 
highly -qualified Native American, 
like U.S. District Court Judge 
Diane Humetewa, to serve on the 
Supreme Court; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
NCAI urges the President and the 
Senate to give serious consider- 
ation to whether any potential 


nominee understands the fun- 
damental principles of inherent 
tribal sovereignty and the federal 
trust responsibility; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that the NCAI urges the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to include 
in its confirmation proceedings 
a public discussion of the U.S. 
Constitution and its relationship 
to tribal self-government; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that the NCAI urges all of the 
Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court to increase their 
understanding of Indian tribal 
governments, to engage in visits 
to Indian reservations and discus- 
sions with tribal judges and elect- 
ed tribal leaders, and to support 
the principles of respect for tribal 
self-government and deference to 
the political branches and inter- 
governmental comity in determin- 
ing the course of the feder al- trib- 
al relationship and the scope of 
recognized tribal authority; and 
BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, 
that this resolution shall be the 
policy of NCAI until it is with- 
drawn or modified by subsequent 
resolution. 

CERTIFICATION 
The foregoing resolution 
was adopted by the Executive 
Committee at the 2016 Executive 
Winter Session of the National 
Congress of American Indians, 
held at the Capitol Hilton, 
Washington D.C. February 22-25, 
2016, with a quorum present. 



Support groups meet in Sault Ste. Marie 


WALK-IN CLINIC 


Sault Tribe Health Center, 2864 Ashman, St. Sault Ste. Marie 


Open Monday through Friday Rae Ann Brand FNP 

from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Andrew Rife PA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 2nd Floor 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 


Support groups meet in 
Sault Ste. Marie — Families 
Against Narcotics (FAN) meets 
on the third Wednesdays of 
every month, 5:30 p.m., at the 
Huntington Bank meeting room 
in Sault Ste. Marie. For more 
information, email chippewa@ 
familiesagainstnarcotics.org or 
visit www.familiesagainstnarcot- 
ics.org/chippewa-county or www. 
facebook.com/fanchipp . 

FAN — your connection for 
information, resources, and sup- 
port. FAN’s mission is saving 
lives by empowering individuals 
and communities to prevent and 
eradicate addiction. We envision 
a nation free of narcotic addic- 


tion and our purpose is to raise 
awareness of the dangers of pre- 
scription narcotics, support those 
affected by narcotic addiction 
and erase the stigma of addiction. 

Folks may also be interested 
in looking into the Substance 
Abuse Support Group for Family 
and Friends if you have experi- 
enced loss, heartbreak or dimin- 
ished relationships due to some- 
one else’s substance abuse. 

The group meets on the first 
and third Mondays of each 
month, 6 p.m., at the Huntington 
Bank on Ashmun Street in down- 
town Sault Ste. Marie. 

Call Finda at (906) 440-7252 
for more information. 


Anishinaabe People 

Vote Anita L. Nelson for Unit 5 


I support the seven 
teachings of our 
ancestors — Love, 
Respect, Honesty, 
Humility, Truth, 
Wisdom & Bravery. 
Let's get back to 
the old ways where 
everyone was kind 
and helpful to each 
other. 



Grand Island 


Paid for by Anita Nelson 


The Walk-In Clinic 
Provides Routine Medical 
Care , Such As: 

• Vaccinations 

• Evaluation and 
Treatment of Cold and 
Flu Symptoms 

• Minor Ailments or 
Illnesses 

• Minor Cuts Requiring 
Stitches 

• Minor Injuries 

• Minor Burns 

• Sore Throats, Earaches 

• Insect Bites 

• Simple Rashes 

• Skin Infections 

• Sprains and Strains 



No Appointment Necessary! 


ELIGIBILITY 

All patients eligible to be seen at 
our medical clinic are eligible to 
come to our walk-in clinic. 


WEEKEND CARE 

Urgent care patients can still 
be seen at War Memorial Hos- 
pital's Community Care Clin- 
ic on weekends and holidays 
when the Tribal Walk-in clinic is 
closed. 


AFTER HOURS CARE 

After hours, call 906-632-5200 to 
speak to a nurse for guidance on 
your health issue. 


Sault Tribe Health Services ... "Health for a Lifetime " 
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Barrasso addresses NCAI at winter session 


By Rick Smith 

U.S. Senator John Barrasso 
(R-Wyo) delivered an address 
to Indian Country leaders at 
the 2016 winter session of the 
National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) Executive 
Council. Barrasso is the chair- 
man of the United States Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs 
and was invited to speak at the 
session by NCAI President Brian 
Cladoosby. 

According to the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Barrasso primarily gave updates 
of the committee’s accomplish- 
ments from last year as well as 
pending legislative concerns 
going into this year. He noted the 
committee passed 3 1 bipartisan 
pieces of legislation since the 
beginning of 2015, 10 of which 
passed the full Senate and six 
signed into law. He also high- 
lighted legislative breakthroughs 
in the passing of bills important 
to Indian Country that, previous- 


ly, were never brought to a vote. 

“These bills will help to cut 
Washington’s red tape and help 
Indian communities to prosper 
through energy development and 
improved self-governance,” said 
Barrasso. He expressed gratitude 
for NCAI support in moving the 
bills, but noted continued support 
is critical to get such bills through 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
and on to be signed into law. 

Other measures passed by the 
committee resulted in increased 
funds for tribal road safety proj- 
ects, lowered Bureau of Indian 
Affairs fees to oversee such 
projects and the inclusion of an 
education reform law amendment 
to empower tribes to apply for 
competitive education grants that 
had been available only to state 
education agencies. 

“2015 was a busy year,” 
Barrasso remarked, “and there is 
more to do in 2016.” 

Pending issues he cited 
include clarifying the land-in- 


to-trust process by passing the 
Interior Improvement Act, which 
would restore the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to take 
land into trust for all tribes. He 
said the bill passed through the 
committee and Indian Country 
support is needed to get it passed 
through the Senate. 

Barrasso noted he is intro- 
ducing the Reforming American 
Indian Standards of Education 
Act (RAISE Act) to modernize 
the Bureau of Indian Education 
by creating an independent 
agency for Indian education in 
the Department of the Interior. 
“This revised structure will make 
Washington more accountable 
and more transparent,” he said. 
“It will enable the bureaucracy 
to begin to address the needs of 
Indian students.” 

Another bill he noted that 
recently passed through the 
committee into the Senate is the 
Securing Urgent Resources Vital 
to Indian Victim Empowerment 


Act (SURVIVE Act), which he 
said “will help empower tribes to 
deliver greatly needed, culturally 
appropriate victim services.” He 
said the measure passed through 
the committee by unanimous con- 
sent. “It will make a big differ- 
ence for victims of crimes in trib- 
al communities,” Barrasso added. 
He said the Senate Judiciary 
Committee wants to work on 
comprehensive reform of the 
Victims of Crime Act this year as 
well and, whether the bill stands 
as is or becomes a key piece of 
the reform, Indian country sup- 
port is critical to passage. 

Barrasso indicated the com- 
mittee will continue to oversee 
Indian Country issues, citing a 
recent difficult oversight hearing 
and listening session on the qual- 
ity of Indian Health Service care, 
especially on the Great Plains. He 
said the committee learned how 
negligence and poor management 
is costing livers and, as a doctor, 
he found the testimony deplor- 


able. “Our committee will not 
stand idly by and let this contin- 
ue,” he said. “We will hold IHS 
accountable and we will work 
with tribes to make sure improve- 
ments are being made in their 
communities.” 

Barrasso expressed appre- 
ciation for NCAI President 
Cladoosby ’s anticipated testi- 
mony at an oversight hearing on 
the President Barack Obama’s 
proposed budget for American 
Indian programs. “I am pleased 
that President Cladoosby will be 
testifying on behalf of NCAI. I 
invite all of you to join us for this 
important hearing,” he said. 

The winter session took 
place from Feb. 22 to Feb. 25 
in Washington, D.C. According 
to the NCAI, the event featured 
experts in fields of tribal legisla- 
tion, climate change, tax, health, 
education and other matters with 
over 20 speakers from the White 
House, federal agencies and the 
U.S. Congress. 


"Redskins" contention goes international 


By Rick Smith 

Say what you will about those 
imperialists of yore, the British, 
but as a general rule they do mind 
their manners. And, as the USA’s 
National Football League (NFL) 
is learning, they’ll mind your 
manners too if you want to bring 
any hooliganism to their beloved 
isles. 

It seems the NFL scheduled 
the Washington Redskins to 
play the Cincinnati Bengals at 
Wembley Stadium in London, 
England, in October of this year 
as part of the nationwide organi- 
zation’s international series. 

Some background before we 
continue: While the Washington, 
D.C., NFL franchise has long 
been busy deflecting stateside 
controversy and staunchly 
defending its unsavory throw- 
back name, it seems the United 
Kingdom had its own controver- 
sy involving sports team names 
deemed less than wholesome. 
However, satisfactory and civi- 
lized resolution quietly came to 
pass by 2013, and it seems every- 


body is happy and proud of the 
results and wants to keep it that 
way. 

Then comes the NFL with its 
team of the loathsome name, the 
Redskins. Many Brits saw the 
possibility of some American 
football players and fans prancing 
around in their beloved stadium 
demonstrating all manner of 
small-minded and ill-informed 
uncouthness as an insult not only 
to American Indians, but as a 
mockery to the hospitable British 
as well. Journalists of Britain 
launched a campaign against the 
team appearing in England, and 
barring them as long as the team 
keeps its current name. 

Some members of the British 
Parliament fired off a nasty note 
to the NFL, essentially telling 
them to either change the name 
of the team or send another team 
in its place. They said the team 
appearing in Britain would be 
an act of the NFL exporting the 
racial slur to the United Kingdom 
against the values many in Britain 
have diligently and persistently 
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instilled, which includes zero-tol- 
erance for racism. 

The Hill , a blog on the activ- 
ities of Congress, posted a joint 
open letter from Minnesota U.S. 
Representative Betty McCollum 
and U.K. House of Commons 
Minister Michael Dugher that 
eloquently explains the objections 
to the Washington, D.C., team 
setting foot in Britain. Among 


other points made: 

• The hard won standards in 
British sport would face a return 
of widely publicized derogatory 
and racist language if the team 
plays at Wembley. 

• In spite of the NFL fran- 
chise’s contention that the team 
name is an honorific, the team’s 
name is, in fact, a disgusting 
term for parts “ripped from dead 


Native Americans’ bodies and 
exchanged for money as proof 
of kill, and it is a term that is 
still used to disparage Native 
Americans today.” 

The letter can be viewed in its 
entirety at thehill.com/blogs/con- 
gress-blog/civil-rights/27 1161- 
we-must-stop-the-nfl-from-ex- 
porting-racism. 

Stay tuned, sports fans. 



LIFELINE SERVICE 


from AT&T Mobility 


Qualified low-income residents of 
Michigan may receive discounted 
service from AT&T under the Lifeline 
program. Customers must meet 
certain eligibility criteria based on 
income level or current participation 
in financial assistance programs. 

FREE 

with Lifeline activations, 
while supplies last. 
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• Unlimited minutes per month 
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• No roaming or long distance charges 
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• Directory assistance available by 
dialing 4-1-1, $1.79 per call 
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operator assistance to complete a call 
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Feds announce revised BIA Indian juvenile code 

WASHINGTON, D.C. - 


Furthering President Obama’s 
efforts to support American 
Indian families and protect tribal 
communities, Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Indian Affairs 
Lawrence S. Roberts; U.S. 
Department of Justice (DOJ), 
Office of Justice Programs, 

Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP) Administrator Robert L. 
Listenbee; and U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services’ 
(HHS) Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services 
Administration (SAMHSA) 
Acting Administrator Kana 
Enomoto recently announced a 
draft revised Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) Model Indian 
Juvenile Code. The departments 
are seeking public comment on 
the draft, which will be the sub- 
ject of listening and consultation 
sessions scheduled for March and 
April of 2016. 

“The BIA’s Model Indian 
Juvenile Code provides federal 
guidance for tribal governments 
to help protect the rights of Indian 
juveniles and their parents, guard- 
ians or custodians while also 
respecting tribal governments’ 
need to modify juvenile codes to 
fit each unique tribal communi- 
ty,” Roberts said. 

“The 2016 Model Indian 
Juvenile Code improves decades- 
old guidance to aid tribes in 
developing their own codes that 
will serve and protect those who 
end up in the juvenile justice sys- 
tem. I want to thank our federal 


partners, tribal leaders and the 
Indian child welfare community 
for working with us to produce 
this much-needed update.” 
“OJJDP and the BIA share a 
commitment to work with tribal 
communities as they reform their 
juvenile justice systems,” said 
Listenbee. “We support a devel- 
opmental and trauma-informed 
approach to reform that better 
meets the needs of tribal youth at 
risk or involved in the juvenile 
justice system. The updated code 
reflects such an approach.” 

“The updated Model Indian 
Juvenile Code is an important 
step forward in the partnership 
among tribes, BIA, DOJ and 
HHS as we work to address the 
Indian alcohol and substance 
abuse provisions of the Tribal 
Law and Order Act,” Enomoto 
said. “The updates recognize the 
need for trauma-informed practic- 
es in juvenile courts and diverting 
juveniles with behavioral health 
problems to treatment services.” 

The BIA, DOJ and HHS 
require updates to the BIA’s 1988 
Model Indian Juvenile Code, 
which was designed to assist 
federally recognized tribes in 
creating individual codes focused 
on juvenile justice, specifically 
addressing Indian youth arrested 
for alcohol and/or drug-related 
offenses in Indian Country. 

The proposed 2016 Model 
Indian Juvenile Code is the result 
of an extensive information- gath- 
ering effort conducted by the 
Interior Department and the DOJ 
starting in December 2014 and 


continued through 2015 - that 
included listening sessions, webi- 
nars and workshops. 

The intent of the proposed 
code is to assist federally rec- 
ognized tribal governments in 
creating or revising their juvenile 
codes. The code focuses on three 
areas: Juvenile delinquency, tru- 
ancy and at-risk youth code, as 
well as several principles which 
include, but are not limited 
to: 

• The ability to divert out of 
formal process at each decision 
point; 

• Embedding the right to coun- 
sel for juveniles in delinquency/ 
truancy; 

• Restricting the use of deten- 
tion; 

Commentary on choices 
made in the code and discussion 
of options for implementation, 
including diversion examples; 

• Distinguishing between 
delinquent acts and need for ser- 
vices (for delinquent acts, focus 
on supervision, treatment and 
rehabilitation); 

• A process for ensuring the 
rights of parties; and 

• The coordination of services. 

The department will hold one 

listening session and four tribal 
consultation sessions to take com- 
ments on the draft code: 

• Listening session: Monday, 
April 4, 3:30-5:30 p.m. CDT, 

at the National Indian Child 
Welfare Association 2016 annual 
Conference, St. Paul, Minn. 

• Consultation sessions (by 
phone), call (800) 857-5008, 


passcode 1291169: Wednesday, 
March 30, 3:30-5:30 p.m. EDT. 

Thursday, March 31, 3:30-5:30 
p.m. EDT. 

Wednesday, April 13, 3:30- 
5:30 p.m. EDT. 

Thursday, April 14, 2016, 
3:30-5:30 p.m. EDT. 

The proposed 2016 Model 
Indian Juvenile Code can be 
downloaded from the BIA web- 
site at www.bia.gov/cs/groups/ 
xoj s/ documents/document/idc 1 - 
033097.pdf. 

Written comments are due by 
May 27. Comments should be 
addressed to Natasha Anderson, 
deputy associate director, Tribal 
Justice Support Directorate, 

Office of Justice Services, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1 849 
C St., N.W., MS-2603-MIB, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 

Comments may also be sub- 
mitted electronically to biatrib- 
al_courts@bia.gov. 

Following the comment peri- 
od, the BIA will publish a link 
to the final version of the 2016 
Model Indian Juvenile Code in 
the Federal Register. Thereafter, 
the final version will be available 
in a Word document format that 
tribal governments can use and 
adapt to their needs. 

The assistant secretary of 
Indian affairs oversees the BIA, 
which is headed by a director 
responsible for managing daily 
operations through four offic- 
es - Indian Services, Justice 
Services, Trust Services and Field 
Operations. These offices directly 
administer or fund tribally based 


infrastructure, economic devel- 
opment, law enforcement and 
justice, social services (including 
child welfare), tribal governance, 
and trust land and natural and 
energy resources management 
programs for the nation’s feder- 
ally recognized American Indian 
tribes through 12 regional offices 
and 81 agencies. 

The development, operation 
and enhancement of tribal justice 
systems are provided guidance, 
technical support and adviso- 
ry services to tribal courts and 
Courts of Indian Offenses (also 
known as CFR courts). For more 
information, the OJJDP in the 
DOJ’s Office of Justice Programs 
provides national leadership, 
coordination and resources to 
prevent and respond to juvenile 
delinquency and victimization. 
OJJDP supports states and com- 
munities in efforts to develop and 
implement effective and coordi- 
nated prevention and intervention 
programs and to improve the 
juvenile justice system to pro- 
tects public safety, hold justice 
involved youth accountable and 
provides treatment and rehabilita- 
tive services tailored to the needs 
of juveniles and their families. 

For more information, visit http:// 
www.ojjdp.gov. 

SAMHSA is the agency in 
the HHS that lead to advance the 
behavioral health. Its mission is 
to reduce impacts of substance 
abuse and mental illness. For 
more information on SAMHSA’s 
tribal affairs efforts, visit http:// 
www. samhsa. gov/tribal-affairs . 
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VOICE FOR CHANGE • VOTE FOR CHANGE 


MEMBERSHIP PARTICIPATION — Ensuring Members have a Voice in the Decision Making Process Via 
Members’ Referendum Vote on Large Business Decisions, Unit Meetings and Office Hours. 

INVESTING IN FUTURE GENERATIONS — Increasing Education Funding, Providing Quality Daycare for 
Working Families, Fair Compensation for Tribal Employees 

GAMING EXPANSION — Sports Betting in our Casinos, Internet Gaming Business 
BUSINESS DIVERSIFICATION — Water Bottling, Wood Pellet Plant, Alternative Energies 


CONSTITUTION REFORM — Separation of Powers to lessen total govern- 
ment control by the board of directors. Elect judges to ensure their treatment 
of tribal members. Freedom of the Press: Establish Independent News Source 
Outside of Elected Officials Control. 


(906) 202-2768 
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TREATY RIGHTS PROTECTION — Establish a Strategic Plan for 2020 Consent Decree Negotiations to 
Protect our Commerical, Subsistence and Sport Great Lakes Fishing Rights. Expert in Treaty Rights and 
Negotiation Techniques with State and Federal Governments. 


Malorey , Charles Jr., Charles Sr., & Alexis 
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Young NERDS founder named to White House advisory post 


By Rick Smith 

Watch out, kids, major peer 
pressure alert! Just try to keep up. 

A 17-year-old Mi wok received 
an appointment from the presi- 
dent of the United States, Barack 
Obama, as an advisor on Indian 
education for the president’s 
administration. 

Regular readers of this period- 
ical may have seen an item pub- 
lished in these pages last July that 
introduced the Native Education 
Raising Dedicated Students 
(NERDS) organization and its 
young founder, Dahkota Kicking 
Bear Brown. Essentially, in 2012 
Brown founded NERDS as a 
peer-to-peer mentoring club aim- 
ing to change the disheartening 
widespread education failure rate 
among young American Indians 
in Brown’s community, the feder- 
ally recognized Wilton Rancheria 


Indian Tribe (Miwok) of northern 
California. 

Brown took NERDS online 
last year and invited the forma- 
tion of affiliated clubs throughout 
the rest of Indian Country. At the 
time our story went to print, over 
300 NERDS affiliates were estab- 
lished or under development. 

President Barack Obama 
named Brown as an appointee 
to his administration to serve on 
the National Advisory Council 
on Indian Education. At an age 
when youngsters are likely to 
be constantly asked about their 
whereabouts, it appears 17-y ear- 
old Brown will be walking the 
halls of the federal government 
offering advice; he’s likely the 
youngest to do so as well. 

According to the White 
House, Brown not only formed 
the NERDS organization, at age 


14 he was named by the Center 
for Native American Youth as 
a Champion of Change in 2013 
and is a member of the White 
House Steering Committee for 
Generation Indigenous, the exec- 
utive board of the Center for 
Native American Youth and the 
National Congress of American 
Indians National Native Youth 
Cabinet. 

The president’s intent to 
appoint Brown to the National 
Advisory Council on Indian 
Education was announced on Feb. 
19 along with the appointments 
of Phyliss J. Anderson, Joely 
Proudfit and Mandy Broaddus 
to the council. Anderson, a wife, 
mother and grandmother, graduat- 
ed from a community college and 
is the first female elected chief of 
the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians. Proudfit holds a doctor- 


ate and has a history of American 
Indian academic and cultural 
vocation and advocacy, she is a 
Luiseno of the Pechanga Band 
of Mission Indians of California. 
Broaddus recently received 
Educator of the Year honors by 
the National Indian Education 
Association. She serves as direc- 
tor of the Montana Office of 
Public Instruction and grew up on 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation 
in Montana with Assiniboine and 
Sioux ancestry. 

“I am honored that these tal- 
ented individuals have decided to 
serve our country,” Obama said in 
official release. “They bring their 
years of experience and expertise 
to this administration, and I look 
forward to working with them.” 

The appointments were the 
latest in the Obama administra- 
tion’s push to include voices of 



Dahkota Brown 


Indian Country in the mechanics 
of the federal government when- 
ever Indian Country concerns 
are addressed by federal officials 
and those who have a hand in the 
laws of the land. 


Free guide to appeal 
property tax assessments 


LANSING, Mich. - State 
Senator Wayne Schmidt said 
37th District residents can 
access a free guide on how to 
appeal property tax assessments 
on his website and at county 
clerks offices throughout the 
district. 

“Occasionally property own- 
ers encounter errors with their 
tax assessments,” said Schmidt. 
“If residents think there is an 
inaccuracy with theirs, this 
free guide will be a valuable 
resource when considering 
appealing an assessment.” 

Schmidt recommended 
checking for errors on property 
record cards and to look over 
homes for structural damage or 
problems not associated with 
general aging that could affect 
the value of the property. It is 


also smart to research compara- 
ble properties in your area. 

If property owners believe an 
assessment is wrong, an appeal 
can be made to the local board 
of review and, if necessary, the 
Michigan Tax Tribunal. 

To access the free guide 
on how to effectively appeal 
your property tax assessment, 
as well as the 2016 Michigan 
Taxpayer’s Guide , on the web, 
visit SenatorWayneSchmidt. 
com/publications . 

Printed copies of the guide 
have been delivered to the eight 
county clerks offices in the 37th 
District. Residents may stop in 
and pick up free copies in the 
counties of Antrim, Charlevoix, 
Cheboygan, Chippewa, Emmet, 
Grand Traverse, Luce and 
Mackinac. 


Join Arbor Day Foundation , get free trees 


Arbor Day Foundation makes 
it easy for all to celebrate spring 
by planting trees. Join the foun- 
dation in March, receive 10 free 
white pine trees. 

“White pines are versatile trees 
that will break heavy winds and 
add beauty to your home,” said 
Matt Harris, chief executive of 
the foundation. 

“These fast-growing landscape 
trees are known for their soft 
needles and graceful branching, 
making them an ideal addition to 
any yard,” he added. 

The trees are part of the foun- 
dation’s Trees for America cam- 
paign. 

With planting instructions 
included, the trees will be shipped 


at the right time for planting, 
between March 1 and May 3 1 . 
The six to 12-inch trees are guar- 
anteed to grow or they will be 
replaced free of charge. 

Foundation members also 
receive subscriptions to Arbor 
Day, the foundation’s bimonthly 
publication, and The Tree Book , 
which contains information about 
tree planting and care. 

To become a member of the 
foundation and receive the free 
trees, send a $10 contribution 
to Ten Free White Pine Trees, 
Arbor Day Foundation, 100 
Arbor Avenue, Nebraska City, 

NE 68410, by March 31, 2016, or 
join online at http://arborday.org/ 
march. 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS ft DRAINFIEID 
WATER ft SEWER INSTAIIATIONS 

COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


TJeCotfffff 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
<906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


passes trust reform act 


U.S. House 

By Rick Smith 

The U.S. House of 
Representatives is the first con- 
gressional chamber to pass one 
of the twin bills in the House and 
Senate known as the Indian Trust 
Asset Reform Act. The House bill, 
H.R. 812, was passed unanimous- 
ly on Feb. 24. The Senate’s bill, S. 
383, passed the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs last July but has 
yet to receive consideration on the 
floor. The Senate must pass the 
bill before it can go to the presi- 
dent to be signed into law. 

Along with reaffirming the 
federal government’s fiduciary 
responsibilities to Indian Country 
and other measures, the act directs 


the U.S. Department of the Interior 
(DOI) to establish a demonstration 
project at least 10 years in length 
that allows American Indian tribes 
opportunities to propose and 
negotiate their own management 
plans for assets held in trust by 
the federal government. Further, 
the act directs some DOI and BIA 
personnel shuffling and requires 
the DOI to prepare a transition 
plan and timetable for the closure 
of the Office of Special Trustee for 
American Indians. 

It appears the intent of the act 
is to find alternative remedies 
to incidences of prolonged mis- 
management of tribal assets by 
the DOI spanning generations, 


which resulted in vast, unaccount- 
ed losses of revenue rightfully 
belonging to Indian Country enti- 
ties and legal actions ending with 
astronomically expensive and 
embarrassing decisions against 
agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. 

According to an analysis by the 
Congressional Budget Office, the 
act would also increase the author- 
ity of tribes to make contracts for 
certain services and activities on 
tribal lands without DOI approval. 

It is uncertain at this time how 
soon the Senate may act on its ver- 
sion of the bill, however, encour- 
agement from constituants would 
likely help expedite action. 


ELECT 

TYLER 

LAPLAUNT 


Unit 5 Board Representative 

Education 

• B.S. & M.S. from Northern Michigan University (NMU) 

• Currently enrolled in the EdS/EdD ladder program through NMU/Central 
Michigan University 

• Graduate studies research was focused on pre-colonial vs. post-colonial 

health and lifestyle in Native American populations “ 

• Doctoral research focuses on the lack of Native American 
students attending 4-year universities to completion 

Work Experience 

• Currently employed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians as a 
Community Health Educator in the West End including Marquette, Alger, 
Delta, and Schoolcraft counties 

• Lead author of the Sault Ste. Mlarie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 2015 
Community Health Assessment 

• Worked at NMU as an Adjunct Professor in Department of Health and Hu- 
man Performance 

• Worked 1 1 years in Casino gaming - brought in new games, trained staff on 
policies and procedures 



“I believe in the betterment of our people 
through progressive polity that will enhance 
our Culture, Health, and Education. 
Through Culture, we will remain sovereign . 
Through Health, we will thrive . Through 
our Education, we will be prosperous. With 
this in mind, we need to work together to 
move our Tribal Community forward. The 
time for infighting is at an end. It is our 
time to unite in the common interest of our 
people, to care for our elders, and sustain 
our legacy for our children. ” 


-Tyler A. LaPlaunt 
Migizii Migwan 
(Eagle Feather) 



Speaking Engagements 

• August 2015 - National Indian Health Board (NIHB) and tribal leaders in 
conjunction with Cathy Abramson via webinar in our quest to receive PHAB 
accreditation for our Community Health Department at the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians 

• September 201 5 - Upper Peninsula Health Plan (UPHP) about American 
Indian Culture and Health Trends, both pre and post-colonial 

• April 2016 - 2016 Building Michigan Communities conference in Lansing 


-Contact Info- 

Email: tlaplaun@alumni.nmu.edu 
Cell: 906.236.5729 


UNITY FOR OUR FUTURE GENERATIONS. 


This ad is endorsed by Tyler LaPlaunt. 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 201 6 ELECTION CYCLE 
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Telling the story of gill net tug Katherine V. 



From Chippewa County MSU 
Extension 

A new Great Lakes Fisheries 
Heritage Trail offers an opportu- 
nity to explore the past, present 
and future of the lakes through 
the lens of fish and fishing. Here, 
we visit Alpena, Mich., and the 
Besser Museum for Northeast 
Michigan to explore the commer- 
cial fishing heritage of northern 
Lake Huron as told through the 
historic commercial fishing ves- 
sel, the Katherine V. 

A Great Lakes gill net fish 
tug, the Katherine V was built in 
1928 on the shores of northern 
Lake Huron in Rogers City by 
Native American builder Henry 
Vincent, and was fished by the 
Vogelheim family, who owned 
and operated the Katherine V 
from her launch until retirement 
in 1970. At 57 feet in length, 
entirely enclosed and powered 
by a Kahlenberg three-cylinder 
engine, the tug is an example of 
late 19th and early 20th century 
Great Lakes commercial fishing 
vessels. Constructed of white oak, 
northern white cedar and cypress, 
the boat was eventually sheathed 
in steel and aluminum early in its 
fishing career to aide in fishing 
through the winter. 

A 1990 research report written 
by Frank and Nancy Prothero 
nicknames her the “lone survivor” 
calling attention to the vessel’s 
one-of-a-kind attributes: built 
locally and fished locally in Lake 
Huron her entire fishing career. 
This was unique given many 
other commercial boats were built 


in shipyards and having one or 
more “sister ships” built from 
same design plans. It was also 
common that Great Lakes boats 
might change ownership or be 
repurposed for other industries, so 
it is equally rare she fished out of 
same Lake Huron port. 

An emblem of Great Lakes 
fisheries heritage, the Katherine V 
reflects the social, ecological and 
technical changes that occurred in 
the fishery and across the Great 
Lakes region during the early part 
of the 20th century. 

People 

The history of the Katherine 
V contains aspects of historic 
Native American fisheries, early 
European commercial fisheries 
and contemporary recreational 
fisheries. It tells of changing 
attitudes towards Great Lakes 
resources, and reflects the diverse 
values found in our fishery today. 

Fishery 

In service from 1928 to 1970, 
the Katherine V fished the Great 
Lakes during an era of significant 
ecological change. Water quality 


threats, habitat degradation and 
food web changes caused by the 
introduction of invasive species 
took place while the Katherine 
V navigated the northern Great 
Lakes. These ecological changes 
from her fishing past call atten- 
tion to similar stewardship issues 
challenging the Great Lakes 
region still today. 

Fishing technologies 

The Katherine V exemplifies 
changes to fishing methods and 
gear over the decades. Service of 
the Katherine V from the 1920s 
through the 1960s tells of the 
years when gasoline and diesel 
propulsion replaced sail and 
steam, when ice and refrigeration 
replaced salt, and when fresh lake 
trout and whitefish were shipped 
from northeastern Michigan ports 
by the train-car load. 

Representative of a Great 
Lakes maritime fleet that once 
consisted of over 900 vessels, this 
boat exhibits the gill net fishing 
methods and gear that dominated 
turn-of-the-century commercial 
fishing activities. The Katherine 


V has a design — unique to the 
region — that allowed fishermen 
to fish in the coldest waters of 
the Great Lakes. Its functionality 
is reflected in the large number 
of such vessels fishing the Great 
Lakes in the early decades of the 
20th century. Since the near ces- 
sation of gill netting in the 1960s, 
these iconic gill net boats have 
nearly disappeared. Wood or steel 
hulled, these enclosed gill net 
boats play a limited role in com- 
mercial fishing today. 

Donated and brought to the 
Besser Museum in 2003, contin- 
uous efforts have gone into con- 
serving the vessel and building an 
educational exhibit about north- 


east Michigan’s fisheries heritage. 
Supported by Michigan Sea Grant 
and Michigan State University 
Extension, great gains have been 
accomplished toward this goal 
over the past few years thanks to 
the help of some very dedicated 
volunteers — including local 
Alpena High School students 
— who share a similar heritage 
and passion for the Great Lakes 
fishery and the Katherine V. The 
Besser Museum also boasts a 
modern day recreational fisheries 
heritage exhibit, including vintage 
fishing gear and a wall of mount- 
ed fish designed to visitors in the 
ecological diversity of our Great 
Lakes fishery. 


Home • Auto * Life • Boat 
Motorcycle • RV • Motor Homes 
Business • Snowmobile 

906 - 253-1904 
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INSURANCE 
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Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 

www.royelectric.us 


2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Bus. (906) 632-8878 
Fax. (906) 632-4447 


Unit 5 members need to know I am 
listening and working for you. 

- Judi Daley, The Daley Report 



judi60daley @gmail . com 
906-250-8702 

Unit 5 members are in a very precarious situation. 
We are without representation. This problem will 
continue until the Special Election is done. I will 
create a new Facebook site to help Unit 5 mem- 
bers keep up with the Special election process. 

My report, “The Daley Report,” will also include 
updates on Tribal Business matters and Board 
meetings. I have been attending Board meetings 
for the past two years. In fact, I have built a rap- 
port with most Board members by making presen- 
tations and asking questions about critical issues. 

It is clear Unit 5 members need a board represen- 
tative they can trust to be there for them, to report 
facts and fair representations from interactions 
with our elected Tribal Leaders and Executive 
staff. I am not waiting until after the election to 
do so. I will communicate in a timely manner 
(bi-weekly) facts and details about each issue with 
information on whom to call for Tribal members 
who need more information. Use me as your 
Representative now if you like. I will carry your 
requests and questions to them in order to ensure 


we are represented during the election cycle. 

I have been attending Board meetings and 
have presented some of the problems that we 
in Marquette and Munising are having because 
of winter and long distance transportation 
challenges all year round. The main problem 
is representation on all issues. We have been 
neglected historically because we are viewed as 
a small membership with only one vote and that 
vote is seen as directly aligned with Unit 4. This 
is all right to be aligned but not simply because 
we are in the western Upper Peninsula. Unmet 
Health and Human Service needs have become 
our primary issues. When will our Health 
Center be put back into appropriate levels of 
service provision? This challenge has been my 
career focus and I possess a high level of exper- 
tise in getting services for people in need. 

What about our Constitution? In order to gov- 
ern our Tribe appropriately we need to consider 
new constitutional codes, ethical policies for 
Board Representatives, and build in appropriate 
oversight mandates to strengthen and build trust 
with Tribal members who need to know that the 
elected leadership is working for them and rep- 
resenting all tribal family members. 

Our youth need to have more than what we 
are currently giving them as they struggle 
with educational and emotional and future 


planning needs. We want them to be proud of 
being Native American and know their heri- 
tage. Learning our precious Anishinaabemowin 
(language) is key to understanding our oral 
traditions and history (not just what is taught in 
public schools). Our tribe has so much to offer 
but we are receiving very little in the Unit 5 
territories (within and beyond the limits of the 
seven county service area). We need more help 
and resources in order to give back and help 
this tribe get out of bankruptcy and rebuild our 
credibility. 

Economic diversity: I helped develop a 
much-needed Standing committee to over- 
see development and implementation of the 
National Chair for the Multicultural Diversity 
Program. I worked in the Upper Peninsula for 
27 years as an Executive Director for non-prof- 
it organization (St. Vincent DePaul Executive 
Director) in the Upper Peninsula, and as a vol- 
unteer for my adult life. I am competent in plan- 
ning, developing, implementing, and evaluating 
projects and programs. I am presently serving as 
the Unit 5 Elder Committee Secretary /Treasurer. 
I also pursue continuing education at Northern 
Michigan University Native American Studies. 

I have certification from DePaul University, 
Leadership Level 2 with Certification Level 1 in 
2012. 1 am still serving as President of St Peter 
Conference (St. Vincent DePaul Ministry). 


VOTE JUDI DALEY UNIT 5 

Paid for by Judi Daley for Unit 5 
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Early childhood education staff certified in CPR 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Tom Sauro, left, a community health technician with the tribe’s clinic 
in Sault Ste. Marie, conducts a cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR) 
component of a class instruction on emergency life-saving skills with 
staff of the tribe’s early childhood education programs. The class took 
place on March 4 at the clinic auditorium. Sauro conducts classes in 
basic and professional emergency life-saving procedures every month. 
Anyone interested may call Sauro at 632-5207 or extension 25207. 


By Rick Smith 

Staff of Sault Tribe Comm- 
unity Health recently aided staff 
of the tribe’s early childhood 
education programs with licens- 
ing requirements. 

Tom Sauro, a community 
health technician based at the 
tribe’s clinic in Sault Ste. Marie, 
conducted a class in basic car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation 
(CPR), first aid and using auto- 
mated external defibrillators 
(AED) on March 4 at the clinic 
to certify staff members of the 
tribe’s Early Head Start and 
Head Start programs. They took 
part in learning the life-saving 
skills and received certificates 
of completion valid for two 
years. 

CPR is an emergency pro- 
cedure employed primarily to 
keep oxygen flowing to the 
brain of a stricken individual 
who is not breathing and has no 
pulse until the person receives 
proper care in a medical facility. 
First aid is initial medical care 
given to prevent deterioration of 
injuries or illnesses and promote 
recovery in individuals. AEDs 
are electronic devices used to 
automatically diagnose and rein- 
state effective heart function. 

Department 

The U.S. Department of 
Education recently announced it 
is more than tripling — from $5.3 
million to $17.4 million — the 
availability of funding for grants 
to help American Indian youth 
become college and career- 
ready. 

The extra support is being 
provided for Native Youth 
Community Projects (NYCP) as 
an ongoing step toward imple- 
menting President Obama’s 
commitment to improving the 
lives of American Indian chil- 
dren. The grants will support 
the president’s Generation 
Indigenous (“Gen I”) Initiative 
to help American Indian youth. 

In a Federal Register notice, 
the department said it expects to 
make approximately 19 demon- 
stration awards ranging from 
$500,000 to $1 million to tribal 
communities before Sept. 30. 

“In too many places across 
Indian Country, Indian youth do 
not receive adequate resources 
to help prepare them for success 
in school or after graduation,” 
said Acting U.S. Secretary of 
Education John B. King Jr. 

“The Native Youth 
Community Projects are an 
investment in bringing tribal 
communities together to change 
that reality, and dramatically 
transform the opportunities for 
Native youth. When tribal com- 
munities join together around 
shared goals for Native youth, 
we will see locally driven solu- 
tions coming from leaders who 
work most closely with students 
and are best-positioned to lead 
change.” 

William Mendoza, executive 
director of the White House 
Initiative on American Indian 
and Alaska Native Education, 
said, “These resources are des- 
perately needed in tribal com- 
munities and are rooted in the 


Sauro conducts classes for 
basic and professional certifica- 
tion each month. Basic classes 
are for anyone who wants to be 
prepared to respond to emer- 
gencies and people who need 
the training as part of employ- 
ment requirements. Professional 
classes are provided for 
emergency medical services 
personnel, firefighters, law 

of Education 

value of tribally driven partner- 
ships and strategies as a founda- 
tion to addressing the challenges 
Native youth face.” 

The announcement builds on 
the NYCP grants awarded last 
year to a dozen recipients in 
nine states that impacted over 
30 tribes and involved more 
than 48 schools. The NYCP 
program is based on significant 
consultation with tribal commu- 
nities and recognizes that these 
communities can best: 

Identify key barriers to and 
opportunities for improving 
educational and life outcomes 
for Native youth, and develop 
and implement locally produced 
strategies designed to address 
those barriers. 


enforcement officers, lifeguards, 
medical personnel and anyone 
in similar occupations who is 
required to have the training. 

Anyone interested in attend- 
ing one of the basic or profes- 
sional classes should contact 
Sauro at 632-5207 or extension 
25207, or send email to him at 
tsauro @ saulttribe .net. 

According to Tiffany Menard, 


Each grant will support a 
coordinated, focused approach 
chosen by a community partner- 
ship that includes a tribe, local 
schools and other optional ser- 
vice providers or organizations. 

For example, the program 
allows tribes to identify ways to 
achieve college and career read- 
iness specific to their own pop- 
ulations— which could include 
any number of approaches, 
such as early learning, language 
immersion or mental health ser- 
vices. 

Communities can tailor 
strategies to address barriers 
to success for students in col- 
lege-and-career readiness. The 
success of these projects will 
guide the work of future practic- 


Child Care Center manager, pro- 
fessional planning and develop- 
ment is an essential component 
of the early childhood education 
programs and, in fact, is part of 
the licensing requirements, Head 
Start performance standards 
and helps to ensure the program 
meets high quality standards. 

“Head Start and Early Head 
Start has always closed the 
first Friday of every month for 
professional development and a 
monthly staff meeting,” Menard 
said. “The Child Care Center 
was approved to close 12 days 
annually so that all early child- 
hood education program staff 
could attend the monthly meet- 
ings, not just those who could be 
scheduled out of the classroom.” 

Menard noted the scheduled 
closures help with operations 
and morale. For example, she 
pointed out, long-time employ- 
ee, Wendy Nault, joined the 
Child Care Center in 1997 and 
said she really enjoys these days 
as it allows her to interact with 
her colleagues and to learn new 
things first hand. 

Staff also have the opportu- 
nity to prepare their classrooms 
for the coming month, meet 
with classroom teams to dis- 


cuss needs of the classroom and 
learn about new policies in the 
tribe, Head Start and the early 
childhood programs and ask 
questions to ensure everyone 
understands the changes. 

Dawn Fegan, a child care 
coordinator since 1997, said 
training days have come a long 
way as the training pertains to 
everyone in the early childhood 
education programs, not just a 
certain few. 

According to state licensing 
rules and regulations , Menard 
added, child care providers must 
have a minimum of 16 hours of 
professional development annu- 
ally and a staff member on duty 
with knowledge of first aid and 
CPR must always be on duty. 

“The early childhood edu- 
cation programs are lucky as, 
thanks to the assistance of 
the tribe’s Community Health 
Department, they are able to 
exceed this requirement as all 
staff are certified in first aid and 
CPR,” she said. 

“The early childhood educa- 
tion programs not only ensure 
staff are trained in first aid and 
CPR, but also invite current 
parents to attend this training as 
well,” she added. 


students with increased sup- 
port for Title I programs serv- 
ing low-income schools with 
funding necessary to provide 
high-need students access to an 
excellent education. 

The proposal seeks $15.4 bil- 
lion— a $450 million increase — 
for all Title I efforts. 

In addition, Acting Secretary 
King will be visiting the Pine 
Ridge reservation in South 
Dakota in the coming months to 
listen to the needs of tribal offi- 
cials and share information on 
the efforts by the Administration 
to help Native youth and adults. 

For more on the administra- 
tion’s investment in American 
Indian issues, visit www.white- 
house .gov/nativeamericans . 


Ijf ELECT 

ILENE (LAVAKE) MOSES 

FORUNIT 3 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

I will work hard to serve the Tribal Members and 
Members of Unit 3 to the best of my abilities. 

I will be committed to represent YOU by voicing 
YOUR issues and concerns. 

ISSUES: 

•Increase elderly services 
•Increase elderly healthcare 
•Develop educational programs 
•Develop youth programs 
•Increase employee benefits 
•Jobs and job training for tribal 
members 

•Expand cultural programs 
•Protect treaty rights 

•Secure funding for Unit 3 

Please VOTE in the upcoming Unit 3 election. 

This advertisement is endorsed by llene Moses. Paid for by the Committee to Elect llene (LaVake) Moses 





triples grant funding for Indian youth 


es that improve the educational 
opportunities and achievement 
of preschool, elementary and 
secondary Indian students. 

The President’s recent fiscal 
year 2017 budget proposal calls 
for increased investments across 
Indian Country. 

The plan would: 

Significantly expand the 
overall funding for NYCP to 
$53 million. 

Provide $350 million 
for Preschool Development 
Grants — an increase of $100 
million over fiscal year 2016 — 
to help develop and expand 
high-quality preschool programs 
in targeted communities, includ- 
ing planning grants to tribal 
governments . 

Help nearly 470,000 Native 


RE-ELECT BRIDGETT SORENSON 
UNIT 3 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SINCE BEING ELECTED: 

/ Held office hours by appoint- 
ment since being elected 

/ Unit report in every newspaper 

/As of 3/7/16 attended every 
board meeting 

/ Donated $1000 scholarships 
annually 

/ Donated fish for Elders fish fry 
fundraiser 

/ Been honest • Have integrity 

/ Full-time Board Member 

/ Tesified twice for Sault Tribe 
Head Start 

/Attended Self Governance 
Training 

/ Presented TAP at Dept, of 
Justice conference 

EDUCATION/WORK EXPERIENCE: 

/Bachelor’s in Business Admin. 

/Associates in Business Mgt. 

/ 10 yr Real estate sales license 

/Worked for Sault Tribe HR & 
Casino for 10 yrs 


ELECTION RALLY March 24 at the 
Little Bear East Arena Conference 
Center 6-8pm. Refreshments to be 
served and petitions available. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

/St. Ignace Hockey Association 
President 

/ Mackinac County Relay for Life 
Team leader 

Member: 

/St. Ignace Events Committee 
/ Mackinac County Communities 
That Care Committee 
/ Mackinac Straits State Park 
Committee 

/ St. Ignace Recreation Board 
/ MAHA District 7 Board 
/Sault Head Start Advisory Board 
/ Sault Tribe TAP Committee 
/ Planned the first annual Pink in 
the Rink 2016 

/ Past Red Cross Blood Drive 
coordinator 


bridgett91@yahoo.com ♦ (906)984-2052 


Paid for and endorsed by Bridged Sorenson 
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LSSU offers prizes in high school short story competition 


High schoolers! You 
could win $500 cash 
or a $1,000 scholar- 
ship by entering! 

High school students inter- 
ested in writing may win a $500 
cash prize or $1,000 scholarship 
for their stories if they enter 
Lake Superior State University’s 
second annual Short Story Prize 
competition. 

The competition, sponsored 
by the LSSU Creative Writing 
Program, asks high school stu- 
dents to compose their best 
“alternate history” short stories 
between now and the April 30 
deadline. Any high school stu- 
dent residing in the midwest- 
ern United States or Ontario, 
Canada, may enter. 

“The alt-history theme was 
chosen by subscribers to our 
contest newsletter - students, 
teachers and parents who were 
involved in the contest last year. 
They voted on a number of 
possible themes, and alt-histo- 
ry was the most popular,” said 


LSSU English Professor Mary 
McMyne. 

McMyne said for the purpos- 
es of this contest, alternate his- 
tory short stories will be defined 
as stories that speculate how the 
world would be different if the 
historical timeline were altered. 
Students can enter stories that 
fall into the category of literary 
fiction, science fiction or histor- 
ical fiction, as long as the stories 
explore some “what-if ’ scenario 
about the past. 

“I couldn’t be more excited 
about the theme,” McMyne said. 
“I read some amazing alt-history 
short stories while I was putting 
together the contest lesson plan. 
There’s a lot of cross-curricular 
potential for this theme, and I 
can’t wait to see what the stu- 
dents write.” 

Entries will be accepted 
online through April 30, and 
finalists will be selected based 
on literary merit by May 15, with 
a winner announced on June 1 . 
The winner of the contest will 
receive a $500 cash prize, which 
may be doubled if the student 


wishes to attend LSSU. The 
winning story will be published 
in volumn 6 of Border Crossing , 
LSSU’s international journal 
of literature and art, alongside 
fiction, poetry and nonfiction by 
professional writers, and book 
reviews by LSSU undergraduate 
interns. 

All entries receiving semi-fi- 
nalist status and higher will 
receive a free copy of Snowdrifts , 
LSSU’s student-run undergradu- 
ate literary journal. 

Contest rules, instructions 
for students to enter, a poster 
for teachers and librarians, and 
a Common Core-aligned lesson 
plan for teachers are available for 
download on the contest website 
http://bcrossing.org/lssu-short- 
story-prize/. 

Also available on the website 
are recommendations for classic 
and award-winning alternate 
history short stories that students 
may use as models. Students, 
teachers, parents and librarians 
may also sign-up for the contest 
mailing list in order to receive 
updates. 


Batchewana First Nation Rankin Arena gets new programs 

SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 


— Batchewana First Nation 
announces the new relationship 
between the Rankin Arena and 
the KBX Hockey Club. The club, 
owned by Ken Belanger, bought 
primary ice time at the arena to 
deliver a wide array of new and 
exciting programs. 

“The Rankin Arena is known 
for it’s excellent ice conditions 
and location, we as a council are 


excited to see more activities 
happening and can’t wait to share 
our venue with new players and 
fans,” said Batchewana First 
Nation Chief Dean Sayers. 

The Rankin Arena is on the 
Batchewana First Nation and 
will continue to be managed by 
the First Nation. Community 
programs such as free commu- 
nity skate times and fundraising 
events remain top priority of the 


facility. 

“We at KBX Hockey Club 
know that hockey is fun to play 
and we encourage this same atti- 
tude of fun and fair play while 
learning this great game. We pur- 
chased ice time with the Rankin 
Arena and are extremely excited 
to offer new camps and clinics 
as well as our beloved hockey 
school at this venue,” Belanger 
said. 


For more information, contact 
McMyne at (906) 635-2327 or 
mmcmyne @ lssu .edu . 

To learn more about the 
LSSU creative writing program, 
visit lssu.edu/english/creative- 
writingatlssu. 


The LSSU English 
Department also offers majors 
and minors in literature and 
English teaching (K-12). 

The website for the LSSU 
journal Border Crossing is lssu. 
edu/bc. 


Vote WILKINS Unit 1 


I am announcing my can- 
didacy to represent all Sault 
Tribe Members as a Unit 1 
Tribal Board Representative. 

I will not make promises I 
cannot keep and I will always 
try to be a Leader among our 
people. We as a Tribe face 
many difficult issues and it is 
time for us to work together 
and make our Tribe whole 
again. 

I was raised in Sault Ste. Marie, married my husband of 
23 years and raised 3 wonderful children. I have owned 
multiple businesses in the community over the years and 
have worked for the Tribe on multiple occasions. My chil- 
dren are now grown and learning to live their own lives. I 
believe it is now my time to help in the best way I know 
as a Representative of our Tribe. Please let your voice be 
heard in the Tribal Elections, and feel free to contact me 
for more information. 

Helen (LaLonde) Wilkins 

Sault Tribe Unit 1 Candidate 

906-440-6632 or VoteHelenWilkins@gmail.com 

Facebook: Vote Helen Wilkins Unit 1 Representative 

Helen Wilkins endorses this ad. 



Focusing on Our People... 




I am honored to serve as your Unit 1 Director, and I thank you all for trust that you have placed 
in me. The past four years were spent working hard, helping to provide for our way of life and the 
welfare and prosperity of our people. As a Board, we faced many challenges against our right to 
self-government, and the protection of our property and resources. But among all the meetings, 
the voting, the politics and the fighting, I sadly realized that too much of our time is spent focused 
on dollars and political games. . . not on our People. I chose to do more. 


I have found great joy in the direct help that I have been able to give to our 
People, no matter where they live! I have helped our members with food, 
housing, and medicine. I have helped parents with problems at schools, 
aided women and children who are victims of Domestic Violence, people 
suffering from Substance Abuse, and in many other ways as well. Helping 
our People is the reason I asked for your vote four years ago, and I hope it 
will be the reason you give me your support once again. Though much of 
my work is in political arenas, I am not a politician. I am a Tribal 
Leader. I do not tell our people what they want to hear, I tell them what 
they MUST know. 


I am an Eagle Clan woman, firmly rooted in the culture and traditions of our Anishinaabe people 
and I am Focused on Our People. 


Call: (906) 440-9151 
jennifer.mcleod.2012@gmail.com 
For more information 
http ://j mcleodsaulttribe . com 


Experienced - Dedicated - Trusted 
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Kidd's Kids sends local family to Disney World 


By Brenda Austin 

Kidd’s Kids, an outreach of 
the Kidd Kraddick Morning 
Show, paid for 50 kids and their 
families to take a vacation at Walt 
Disney World, where they expe- 
rienced five days of magic from 
November 19-23. One of those 
children was a local youth from 
Kincheloe, 12-year-old Riley 
Blackie. 

His mother, Sault Tribe mem- 
ber Carrie Myotte, works for 
the tribe as a secretary for the 
Kincheloe office of Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services. 

With encouragement from 
her aunt, Myotte went onto the 
Kidd’s Kids website and filled 
out an application, which includ- 
ed medical and income verifica- 
tions, for the program in Riley’s 
name and was thrilled to find out 
he had been chosen for the trip. 

Riley was born early at 35 
weeks and 6 days with spina 
bifida, hydrocephalus and scoli- 
osis. Myotte said spina bifida is 
a neural tube defect where the 
vertebrae don’t close all the way 
around the spinal chord, leaving a 
hole. He had a 2.5 cm hole from 
the outside of his body to his 
spine. 

He was immediately flown to 
Grand Rapids by helicopter and 
stayed there for 34 days, under- 
going four surgeries during that 
time. In the past 11 years he has 
undergone an additional eight sur- 
geries. In 2014 he had two back 
surgeries. He had his spinal cord 
de-tethered and during his second 
surgery that year, had pins and 


rods put into his spine to treat the 
scoliosis because his spinal cur- 
vature was severe at 80 degrees, 
and was beginning to crush his 
organs. 

Today Riley can walk some- 
what with the help of a walker, 
but is mainly wheelchair bound. 

He is also cognitively and 
speech delayed, which his mother 
believes stems from the hydro- 
cephalus. She said he has a shunt 
implanted under the skin of his 
head with a catheter that runs 
through the bone from a ventricle 
in his brain and drains the excess 
fluids out though a tube that runs 
down into his abdomen where his 
body reabsorbs it. 

Riley will require specialized 
care for the rest of his life, and 
travels with his family to Grand 
Rapids multiple times a year for 
treatment. Riley has two younger 
brothers, Noah, 9, and Alex, 5. 

The families adventure began 
when they flew out of Grand 
Rapids to Orlando on South West 
airlines. Moyette’s husband, Jim, 
and children had never flown 
before and were as excited about 
that as they were about Disney 
World. When they arrived at the 
airport in Grand Rapids, South 
West Airlines surprised all the 
kids with a Disney themed party, 
which included balloons, Disney 
cupcakes and Disney trivia for 
everyone on their flight. Carrie 
said they received VIP treatment 
and when they arrived at Disney 
World they were given fast passes 
to all the theme parks and a room 
in the Swan and Dolphin Inn, 


Unit 1 Board Candidate 

My name is Betty F. Freiheit. I’m 
a tribal Elder who is asking for 
your support in the 2016 tribal 
election. I have championed for 
tribal members rights for over 
25 years! I don’t come out of the 
woodwork just at election time. 

I’m not in this election for the 
money or for personal gain! I’m 
in this election to help secure 
the FUTURE of our tribe! 

I’m from a long lineage of tribal families in the Sault. I 
helped raise four of my siblings; I have two children and six 
grandkids. My husband of 50 years and I built our home in 
the Sault. I retired from the State of Michigan as a correc- 
tion officer. 

I know how difficult it is to work for the tribe! It hurts my 
heart to see qualified tribal members who were interviewed 
by non-Natives then be rejected for a tribal job! But, trib- 
al members, it’s your elected officials who are putting the 
non-Natives in the positions of authority. I promise you, if 
I’m elected, Native Preference will always by the #1 Priority. 

The tribe needs to diversify into areas where it’s productive 
to bring skilled jobs to tribal members. I believe there is a 
need for term limits on elected officials. I promise you if I’m 
elected I will NOT become a lackadaisical director! I will 
protect the Tribal Constitution & Bylaws and continue to be 
a stalwart defender of your rights. I will work with the same 
ethical principles as I did with the state of Michigan! 



Respectfully asking for your support. 

This ad is 

Betty F. Freiheit endorsed 

(906) 322-0976 by Betty 

Sootribe@lighthouse. net Freiheit. 


said. “He giggled and laughed 
through the whole thing. It was 
indoors and dark, it’s like you are 
flying through space in a roller 
coaster.” 

According to information 
found on their website, “At 
Kidd’s Kids, our primary goal 
is to provide children (ages 5 
to 12), who have a chronic or 
terminal illness or are physically 
challenged, with an unforgettable 
adventure. 

“Kidd’s Kids covers all 
expenses including airfare to/ 
from their local market to DFW, 
chartered jet to/from DFW to 
Orlando, hotel, park passes, all 
meals, transportation while in 
Florida, souvenirs, special pri- 
vate character visits and so much 
more! Children selected for the 
Kidd’s Kids trip are between the 
ages of 5 and 12, suffer from a 
chronic or terminal illness, and / 
or are physically challenged or 
have a catastrophic impairment 
due to an accident/birth defect. 
The child must also reside in 
one of the Kidd Kraddick In The 
Morning radio show listening 
areas and demonstrate a financial 
need. Each child selected attends 
the trip along with their family 
members who reside in the same 
household (this includes parent(s) 
or legal guardian(s) and any sib- 
lings that are between 5 and 16 
years of age).” 

For more information about 
Kidd’s Kids, or to fill out an 
application for your child, visit 
http://www.kiddskids.com. 

Moving Forward Together - Vote Michael McKerchie - Unit I Board of Directors 

We need to work together and to start listening to 
each other again and then we need to act to get 
things accomplished for the betterment of our Tribe. 

I promise to be respectful and help bring our tribe 
together. I will work with anyone who is trying to 
improve our tribe and our way of life. Through 
action-based solutions, increasing Board 
productivity, and listening to the membership we 
can be the responsible leaders that you deserve. 

Economic Development 

• Diversify the Tribe’s resources. 

• Create tribal businesses that can stand on 
their own. 

• Expand tribal gaming operations. 

Improve Current Operations 

• Invest back into our properties & staff. Create a better work environment. 

• Review the operational needs to improve business functions. 

• Listen to employees and create workable solutions to increase morale. 

Strengthen Sovereignty Rights 

• Exercise our treaty rights; preserve hunting and fishing rights. 

• Protect the environment; work with state and federal governments. 

• Continue the fight for education and health programs. 

Provide for the Seven Generations 

• Earmark unused budget amount towards the Elder fund. 

• Include our Elders in the decision making process. 

• Continue working for the education of our youths to maintain our strong tribe. 


I encourage members to contact me with questions or to talk more about my plan to 
move us forward: (906) 203-7828, email votemckerchie@gmail.com , or 

www.facebook.com/votemckerchie. 


Michael McKerchie endorses this advertisement. 


Mfchael 

MCKERCHIE 


UNITONE 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


VOTE 



Carrie and Jim Myotte with their boys, 12-year-old Riley (left), Alex, 5, 
and Noah, 9. 

where they were provided with 
special t-shirts to wear each day 
they were there. 

“Riley had never been on a 
roller coaster before,” Myotte 
said. “So we got him to go on 
Space Mountain and Tower of 
Terror and all the other roller 
coaster rides, and he loved it! It 
helped me too. We put limits on 
him a lot and don’t do a lot of 
things as a family because Riley 
can’t do it - but that opened my 
eyes and made me realize that he 
can do it. It was awesome in that 


sense too, and helped us all as a 
family.” 

In addition to rides and 
meeting Disney characters, they 
met and spent time with Kellie 
Rasberry, J-SI, Jenna and Big A1 
- the cast of the Kidd Kraddick 
Morning Show. Riley and his 
family spent time with J-SI at 
the Epcot Center and participat- 
ed in an interactive show called 
Turtle Talk with Crush, one of the 
show’s talking turtles. 

“I think Riley’s favorite ride 
was Space Mountain,” Myotte 
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Tribal youth councils attend basswood cordage workshop 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe elder Tony Grondin 
invited the Hessel, Newberry and 
St. Ignace tribal youth councils 
to attend a basswood cordage 
(rope) workshop he held March 5 
in his garage. Due to conflicting 
schedules, Newberry youth were 
unable to attend. 

A group of youngsters and 
adults from Hessel, St. Ignace 
and Moran gathered to learn how 
to make rope from strips of bass- 
wood, which Grondin will use to 
tie the trusses on the new long- 
house being built on the grounds 
of the Ojibwa Museum in St. 
Ignace. 

The new 28x36-foot long- 
house is being built adjacent 
to the old one that is no longer 
usable. Grondin has help build- 
ing the longhouse from Terry 
Gouza of Rexton and Dick Sterk 
of Cedarville. “We call ourselves 
the Fuddy Duddies because I am 
67, Terry is 66 and Dick is 78,” 
Grondin said. 

The trio and their helpers are 
hoping to have the longhouse 
completed by Memorial Day. 

“We would like to be able to have 
some ceremonies there,” Grondin 
said. They are looking forward to 
holding a spring ceremony and 


are planning to light a spirit fire 
in the old longhouse and bring 
some coals from there into the 
new longhouse for its first fire. 

Making rope from basswood is 
a lengthy process. The basswood 
is harvested in the spring when 
the new leaves are just starting to 
sprout because that is when the 
bark can be taken off the trees 
fairly easily. Once the bark is 
peeled off the trees it is made into 
bundles that are then placed in 
Garnet Lake near Rexton to soak. 
Depending on the temperature 
of the water, soaking can last 
from three weeks to three months 
before the bark gets soft enough 
for the layers to be separated. 

When the bundles of bark are 
pulled from the lake they are cov- 
ered in green smelly slime. After 
a good rinsing, the bark is ready 
to be separated into the thickness 
needed to make the rope. As the 
layers are being stripped from 
the bark they are rolled up and 
placed into a kettle where they 
are boiled for about 15 minutes. 
This not only sanitizes them, but 
also makes the basswood twice 
as strong. After they are done 
boiling and have dripped most 
of the way dry, it is time to take 
the still damp strips and divide 




Russell Rickley holds up some of the stripped basswood, 


Some of the twisted basswood “string” that has been set aside until it 
is needed during the braiding process. 


them, twist them into “string” that 
is then braided with two other 
“strings” to form a thin rope. 

That rope is then braided with 
two other ropes to create the final 
rope that will be used to hold 
together the trusses. 

Whatever wood is unused can 
be stored forever and used at a 
later time. 

Grondin said it takes two 
tamarack trees to make one truss. 
Each tree is between 25-30 feet 
long. 

The men donate their time to 
build the longhouse, but Grondin 
said that a grant the museum was 
awarded paid for most of their 
materials. 

Val Jean LaTour, 16, from the 
Hessel Tribal Youth Council, said, 
“I came to the workshop because 
I thought it would be a useful 
thing to learn how to do. Braiding 
the rope was difficult at first, but 
so are many other things until 
you try them. Not a lot of people 
can do this stuff. Everyone wants 
to look at their phones or watch 
TV. When you are not doing that 
and want to go out and do some- 
thing busy, it is something to do 
- something to learn.” 

Sue St. Onge is the YEA 
Coordinator for St. Ignace and 
Lisa Burnside is the coordina- 
tor for Newberry and Hessel. 
Burnside said, “Mr. Rickley said 
something that I really liked. The 
old way is now the new way.’” 

See photos on page 15 



Workshop participants work to get the basswood strips ready to braid. 
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NICHOLE CAUSLEY 

Unit I Board Representative 


“To provide for the perpetuation 
of our way of life and the 
welfare and prosperity of our 
people \ to preserve our right 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Education 



of self government, and to protect 
our property and resources, 
do ordain and establish this 
constitution and bylaws. ” 


Contact: 

906.259.3792 

nicholecausley@yahoo.com 
Face Book: Causley Nichole 


• B.S. Public Administration- Lake Superior State University 

• Sault Tribe Governmental Structure Knowledge-Thesis Statement: An 
Unfinished Quest: The Long Struggle To Restore Government For The 
Sault Tribe Of Chippewa Indians 

• 98% completion of Master Degree Public Administration-Northern 
Michigan University 

• Intergovernmental relations, Public Policy Analysis, Education, 
Public finance 


Experience 

• 12+ years work experience with Sault Tribe (Casino and Governmental) 

— 5+ Casino: gaming, hotel 

— 6+ Governmental: Planning and Development / Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Division; Big Bear; Human Resources 


Service 

• 20+ years Community Engagement 

• Housing Commissioner 

• Head Start Policy Council Representative 

• Native American Student Organization (LSSU) President, Secretary, and 
Pow Wow Coordinator 


Paid for and endorsed by 
Nichole M. Causley, 
Unit 1 Candidate 








Keith Massaway for 

Chairman 



“Having been on the Tribal Board for 10 years, I know I 
have the Knowledge and Experience to lead our Tribe” 


A community partner, 

I was born and raised 
in St. Ignace, Mich. I 
have been married for 
34 years to my wife 
Jean who is also a 
tribal member. I have 
two sons, Andrew and 
Stephen. 


My Values — 

■ The tribe comes first 

■ Integrity matters 

■ Accountability must be present 

■ Honesty is a given 

■ Humility is a gift 

■ Sustainability is a must 


Zxft^nceaced 




SocataiaafUlitty 


■ Own the Zodiac Party 
Store for 33 years 

■ Elected to Chamber of 
Commerce for 4-year term 
and then again as presi- 
dent for 4 more years. 

■ In 2006 I was elected to 
the tribal board of directors 
in Unit 3 and re-elected 
twice more 

■ I have participated in many 
places in our community 

■ Mackinac Straits Hospital 
Board member 

■ Michilimackinac Historical 
Society protecting and pre- 
serving our culture 

■ Head football coach for the 
middle school of St. Ignace 
for 1 3 years 

■ Sault tribe Alive (STAY) 
community suicide preven- 
tion group 

■ Recreation Board for 
Activities in Mackinac 
County 


CONTACT ME ANY TIME 

kmassaway@yahoo.com 
(906) 630-1693 
keithmassaway.com 
702 Hazelton St. 

St. Ignace, Ml 49781 


Visit My Website! 
keltkma.ss(X^a.yxom 


The decisions we make today 
will have a lasting effect on 
our people. We have to weigh 
our responsibility to our cur- 
rent needs with the future. To 
not heed our seven genera- 
tions teachings is to disregard 
those who need us the most. 


We have to look at what we 
have and plan so we can 
maintain at least to stay at 
the same level of delivera- 
bles. This is a key to how I 
vote and how I will lead the 
tribe. 




Keith Massaway Rally at the 
Little Bear Arena on March 24, 
Thursday, from 6 to 8 p.m. 
COME AND SHOW YOUR SUPPORT! 
Refreshments provided. 



TTAC COMMITTEE (L-R) — Mirtha Beadle, OTAP Director; JB Kinlacheeny, Navajo Nation; 
Amber Crotty, Navajo Council; Chairman Vernon Miller, Omaha Tribe; Alberta Unok, Alaska; 
Chairman Timothy Ballew, Lummi Nation; Keith Massaway, Sault Tribe Board; Anthony Francisco, 
Tohono O’odham; Sheila Cooper, Senior Advisor. (Also see unit report for more information.) 


This ad approved by Keith Massaway 
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Facilities 

By Brenda Austin 

If you have visited any Sault 
Tribe owned buildings within 
the seven county service area, 
you have probably seen at least 
one member of the Facilities 
Management team at work. They 
are the glue holding everything 
else together, important to the 
internal structure of tribal oper- 
ations but they do their work 
silently and for the most part, 
behind the scenes. 

Facilities Management over- 
sees the upkeep of over 40 tribal 
owned buildings and properties, 
pays utilities, taxes, performs 
daily janitorial duties and also 
provides around the clock mainte- 
nance as needed. 

Chip MacArthur is the house- 
keeping/maintenance supervisor 
on site manager and Tiffany 
Grove is the administrative assis- 
tant. Then there is Joe Pine in 
housekeeping/maintenance, Matt 
Roy the maintenance tech, Randy 
Monck of housekeeping/mainte- 
nance, Christopher Brock, janitor, 
and Jeff Lester, maintenance 
tech for St. Ignace, Lambert and 
McCann Centers. 

MacArthur, a 25 -year employ- 
ee, is a great multitasker and 
Jack-of-all trades and fills in as 
acting supervisor for multiple 
departments when needed. 

Some of the many things 
Facilities staff do includes season- 
al lawn, sidewalk and driveway 
care, snow removal, salting, flow- 
er planting and monitoring of the 
HVAC systems from Mac Arthur’s 
laptop computer. An example 
of that, he said, is, “Years ago 
in Manistique they had a pipe 
that broke on one of the heating 
units and I was able to shut that 
valve off from home and keep 
that building from flooding. I 
can adjust the heating and cool- 
ing as needed for the Big Bear, 

IHS , Manistique Health Center, 
Munising Health center and the 
Admin building.” 

A few of the department’s 


2016 Sault Tribe Elk Application 



Management Department overview 


past accomplishments include 
repainting the inside of the admin- 
istration building, cooling tower 
repairs and pipes replaced at 
the Sault Health Center, camera 
system replaced at the Munising 
Health Center and a fire alarm 
system upgrade, replaced the boil- 
er at Northern Hospitality, reno- 
vations to the interior of the Mary 
Murray building and installed new 
doors in Newberry. The terms 
“replaced,” “painting,” “repair,” 
“energy audits,” and “energy 
efficiency,” are very common to 
Facilities Management staff. 

Facilities also provides inter- 
nal services to tribal businesses, 
buildings and departments by 
offering floor stripping and wax- 
ing services, and carpet and furni- 
ture cleaning through the former 
Chippewa Service and Supply, 
which is now a part of their 
department. 

Grove said, “We make sure all 
the tribal building and grounds 
are kept up and running safe and 
efficiently. Our guys fix electrical 
problems, plumbing, or anything 
else that requires skills. We are 
literally behind the scenes. When 
you come to work and don’t 
slip and fall on the ice - that’s 
us. When you walk into a warm 
building with electricity - that’s 
us. We do the entire thing, and 
the greatest thing is that we do 
it all ourselves if we can with- 
out calling in outside vendors. 

We save a lot of money for the 
tribe by doing that instead of 
paying someone else to make the 
repairs.” 

Grove said that team mem- 
bers working for the tribe are 
provided with a safe, clean work 
environment so that departments 
such as Enrollment, Payroll and 
Education can spend their time 
providing the best possible ser- 
vices for tribal members. 

In addition to their daily activ- 
ities, Grove and MacArthur are 
always researching and writing 
for grant monies, and by doing 


that save the tribe thousands of 
dollars in addition to making trib- 
al buildings more energy efficient, 
which in turn reduces the amount 


paid out in utility costs. 

Grove and MacArthur both 
agree - they have a great team. 
“When they say teamwork, I think 


we have the best teamwork there 
is within a tribal department. We 
count on each other and have each 
other’s backs,” MacArthur said. 


Facilities Management staff: administrative assistant, Tiffany Grove; housekeeping/maintenance, Joe Pine; 
maintenance tech, Matt Roy; Housekeeping/Maintenance Supervisor Chip MacArthur; janitor, Christopher 
Brock and housekeeping/maintenance, Randy Monck. 



Sault Tribe Purchasing staff 


From left: Sheri Mastaw, administrative assistant to purchasing director; Marissa MacDonald, agent; Katie 
Wallis, agent; Brad Pringle, purchasing director; Kara Rivera, agent; Tamara Roche, manager; Tammy 
Henning, agent; Mary Lehre, agent; Mike McKerchie, Northern Travel coordinator; and Rachel Odbert, data 
entry clerk. See page 14 in the February issue for an inside look at the Sault Tribe Purchasing Department. 


The 2016 Elk application period will run from May 1, 2016 to May 31, 2016. All applications must be received by the Sault Tribe Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department before 5:00pm on May 31, 2016. Applications received after 5:00pm on May 31, 2016, will NOT be accepted. A lottery will be conducted at the 
June Conservation Committee Meeting. 


First Name 



Middle Name 


Last Name 



Address 



City 


State 


Zip code 



File number (red #on Tribal ID) 


Phone number 


STS number ( red # on harvest card) 



Date of Birth 


Sex 

z 

E-mail address 



There is a $4 application fee. Each elk application must be accompanied by a check or money order for $4. Elders (60 and older) and youth (1 6 and under) are not required 
to pay application fees. 

Please send all applications to: 


IFWD Elk Application 
P.O. Box 925 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 


For questions, please contact the Sault Tribe Inland Fish & Wildlife Department @ 906-632-61 32 
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Youth groups gather to make rope for longhouse 



A new longhouse (left) is being built on the grounds of the Museum of 
Ojibwa Culture in St. Ignace to replace the one that is falling apart. 



Left, Lisa Burnside, Val Jean LaTour, 16, Joselyn Conbery, 9, Tony 
Grondin and Carson Yoder, 9, working basswood strips in preparation 
for braiding it into rope. 



Robin Kissinger twisting a damp piece of basswood into a tight “string” 
to be braided with two other “string” pieces to form a piece of the rope. 
Each completed rope has nine basswood “strings” braided into it. 



Helena St. Onge-Kissinger, 11, of St. Ignace, Sue St. Onge and Shelly 
Paquin work together to tighten and braid basswood “strings.” 



Russell Rickley, Tony Grondin and Joselyn Conbery. Grondin was show- 
ing Conbery the proper way to twist the “string” before braiding it. 



Back from left, Russell Rickley, Tony Grondin, Joey Loonsfoot, Francie Wyers, Ojibwa Museum curator Shirley 
Sorrels, Robin Kissinger and Sally Paquin. Middle from left, Carson Yoder, Helena St. Onge-Kissinger and 
Joselyn Conbery. Front, Val Jean LaTour, Lisa Burnside, Sue St. Onge, Jaylynn McNeely and Ethan Sayles. 




Top left, after soaking the basswood bark in a small lake for three months, the layers of the bark are then 
ready to be peeled into whatever thickness is needed. Top right, peeled layers of basswood are boiled for 
about 10 minutes then drained prior to the twisting and braiding process. This makes the basswood twice 
as strong. Bottom left, twisted basswood “string.” Above right, basswood “rope” that was made by braiding 
three “strings” together. It takes three of the smaller ropes, or nine “strings,” braided together to make the 
final rope that will be used to hold together the tresses on the longhouse. 

Photos by Brenda Austin 
See story on page 12 



Joey Loonsfoot, 11, from St. Ignace and his friend 
Ethan Sayles, 13, of Moran. 


Carson Yoder holding the small rope he and Grondin 
braided. 
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JKL Bahweting students enjoy storytelling and snow snake competition as winter fades in U.P. 





By Rick Smith 

Students , parents and staff of 
JKL Bahweting Public School 
Academy in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., enjoyed the conclusion of 
the 2016 storytelling season on 
March 3 . The event started with 
sandwiches, soup and cookies in 
the school’s cafeteria. Just out- 
side the cafeteria, a photo booth 
from Moments In Focus produced 
smiles and photographic souvenirs 
of the evening for everyone. Then 
everyone adjourned across the 
passageway to the library for the 
main event of the evening. 

Reflecting Anishinaabe custom, 
storytelling season at the school 
comes around once a year begin- 
ning in January in the classrooms 
and ending in the first week of 
March with the invitational ses- 
sion. One of the school’s teachers, 
Chris Gordon, Ph.D, is also the 
culture and language coordinator 
for the school. He started the ses- 
sion with a brief examination of 
the functions of stories in all cul- 
tures and particularly among the 
Anishinaabe folks. 

Gordon conducted anoth- 
er modern day version of an 
Anishinaabe custom in the 


bright sunshine of the follow- 
ing day with the 15th annual 
Bill Morrison Shoshiimaan 
Championship, a snow snake 
competition on a 300-foot long 
straightaway. Snow snakes are 
modified and decorated hand-held 
wooden rods designed for sliding 
on icy surfaces. Whether inten- 
tional or not, some slight bumps 
and bends in the track induced 
snow snakes to move a bit like 
real snakes as they slide along the 
track as fast and far as students 
can get them to go. 

“Brianna Jones had the highest 
fifth grade throw, 125 feet in the 
preliminary round,” said Gordon. 
“Middle school threw for fun and 
eighth grader Dylan Malmborg 
threw 135 feet. Some staff took 
part in some friendly competition 
and Mr. Litzner had a throw of 
182 feet, just under 80 feet of a 
full track length throw.” 

Preliminary runoffs were con- 
ducted the day before the cham- 
pionship, paring the field down to 
10 youngsters in the fifth grade 
who made their own snow snakes. 
A large crowd of students gath- 
ered along the track to watch the 
excitement. 


JKL Middle School math teacher and proprietor of Moments In Focus, Christopher Paquin, observes as JKL special education teacher 
Amy Klco (pronounced Kelso) poses for photos with a couple of the many plush puppets on hand with which folks could pose in the 
photo booth built by Paquin. The booth functions somewhat like the old photo booths prevalent long ago in department stores and 
elsewhere, except with more sophistication owing to the employment of modern technology. 


Left, an overview of the 300-foot track. 
Above, a close up view from the starting 
line. Below, Chris Gordon clears the track 
of snow and ice debris after a snow 
snake gouged the side while students 
line the track. 


Photos by Rick Smith 


Right, the winners with teach- 
er and event coordinator Chris 
Gordon. Left to right, champion 
Ethan Adair of Mrs. Soloman’s 
class who reached 110 feet, sec- 
ond place winner Brianna Jones 
of Ms. Clerc’s class had an orig- 
inal best distance of 75 feet and 
reached 74 feet in a tie breaker 
heat, Dominic Cremeans also of 
Mrs. Soloman’s class took third 
place with an original best dis- 
tance of 75 feet and a tie breaker 
distance of 66 feet. 


Braelyn and Jenna Duhoski start off the evening of strories by telling a tale to listeners in the school library of how animals 
came by their colors. 



The championships finalists with snow snakes they made themselves. All finalists were from fifth grade. 



Above left, Ethan Adair, eventual winner of the championship, eyes the track before sending off his snow snake. Above right, Brianna Jones, who ulti- 
mately captured second place, launches her snow snake down the track. 
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Line 5 under Straits of Mackinac a hot topic 


BY BRENDA AUSTIN 

A Town Hall meeting was held 
March 5 at the Little Bear Arena 
Community Center in St. Ignace 
to discuss Enbridge’s Line 5. 

It was a gathering of 
like-minded people from the 
local community who came 
together to listen to the five 
invited speakers, share their con- 
cerns and ask questions. Most of 
those in attendance were in favor 
of shutting down Line 5 until a 
determination can be made about 
its safety. 

Enbridge Line 5 is a 62-year- 
old pipeline that delivers primar- 
ily Alberta oil to Sarnia, Ontario, 
crossing the Straits of Mackinac 
just west of the Mackinac Bridge. 
Line 5 transports 23 million 
gallons of oil along US 2 to St. 
Ignace every day. 

Experts have predicted that 
an eruption of Line 5 along one 
of its many weld-points would 
at best create a 25 -mile spill area 
that would affect several city and 
village water supplies. 

Enbridge says the line is safe. 
Not willing to take their word 
for it, eight counties, five cities/ 
villages and nine townships have 
passed resolutions asking the 
state to restrict Line 5 to trans- 


porting non-oils pending an inde- 
pendent review by experts. 

Three area tribes have also 
passed resolutions in favor of 
shutting down the pipeline: Bay 
Mills Indian Community, Grand 
Traverse Band of Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians, and the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, along with the Chippewa 
Ottawa Resource Authority 
(CORA). The Les Cheneaux 
Watershed Council has also 
passed a resolution. 

Guest speakers at the event 
were Chairperson Aaron Payment 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians; Pat Egan, for- 
mer owner/publisher of the Sault 
Evening News and Cheboygan 
Daily Tribune; Joanne Cromley, 
local grassroots activist; Ed 
Timm, Ph.D., retired engineer 
and Pipeline 5 lecturer, and Lon 
Johnson, candidate for Congress 
in Michigan’s 1st District. 

Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron 
Payment, said, “There are only 
two outcomes for the future of 
Line 5 , one of two things will 
happen: Either it is decommis- 
sioned before it ruptures, or it is 
decommissioned after it ruptures. 
Line 5 is already beyond its 
intended lifespan and it will fail. 



Dr. Ed Timm, retired engineer and Pipeline 5 lecturer 



Speakers presented to a packed house. 



Sault Tribe Board Chairperson Aaron Payment addresses the audience. 


A catastrophe is imminent. The 
big question is — will we take 
the responsible action to prevent 
it, or will we be forced to remedi- 
ate a tragedy that could have been 
prevented?” 

Lon Johnson’s campaign man- 
ager, Brian Peters, said, “It’s an 
important issue in the community 
and we are here to raise aware- 
ness.” 

Asked if Enbridge had been 
invited, Peters said, “If Enbridge 
wanted to come they were more 
then welcome. They were not 
formally invited, but there was 
nobody that wasn’t invited to 
come. It was open to everyone. 
We didn’t want this to be a polit- 
ical event. We wanted to get all 
these people who are passionate 
about this issue together in one 
room.” Johnson’s campaign was 
one of the organizers of the event. 

Peters said, “Canada gets the 
oil, Enbridge gets the money, and 
Michigan gets all the risk — and 
that’s not acceptable. It’s not 
acceptable to Lon Johnson, and 
it’s not acceptable to the people 
in this room. Lon feels that we 
need to shut down Line 5 and 
start an independent investigation 
on the line. The same people tell- 
ing us that the water in Flint was 


safe are now telling us that Line 
5 is safe, and frankly we can’t 
trust their word for that. We need 
to independently inspect it and 
shut it down right now, whether 
it is safe or unsafe, and make that 
determination.” 

In his speech to those gath- 
ered at the event, Chairperson 
Payment went on to say, “A 
decommission plan must be put 
in place immediately and a plan 
devised to take this line out of 
service before it destroys the fish- 
ery, tourism and the livelihoods 
of so many Michigan residents, 
including the Anishinabeg. 

“Why would tourists want to 
come to see an oil slick or devas- 
tated wildlife? Pure Michigan can 
hardly be pure with the stench of 
oil. Millions of tourism funds will 
go to another state. 

“Enbridge Line 5 is now near- 
ly 13 years beyond its 50-year 
lifespan. Numerous small rup- 
tures have already occurred on 
portions of this same line on 
land, including a spill just last 
December, on the bank of the 
Manistique River one mile from 
Lake Michigan. 

“The waters that would be 
impacted by any spill from Line 
5 in the Straits area include 


Northern Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron, which encompasses 
our fish spawning, nursery and 
fishing areas within the 1836 
Treaty territory. It is estimated 
that more than half of the tribal 
fishing harvest in these waters is 
likely to be destroyed. 

“A million gallons of oil sits 
under the bridge. A catastrophic 
oil spill in the Straits of Mackinac 
would also have severe impacts 
on the sports fishery. Take note 
walleye fishers and sporties. 

It would result in a shutdown 
of municipal water intakes for 
numerous communities; devastate 
the shoreline and the Mackinac 
Island ecosystem and our sur- 
rounding tourism industry. Tens 
of millions of Michigan Tourism 
revenues are at stake. 

“Our Anishinaabe teachings 
tell us that water is the life-blood 
of our Mother Earth. Damage to 
our waters would mean damage 
to our way of life. We will fight 
to protect our treaty waters. Shut 
Down Line 5!” 

To view the signed resolutions 
and for updates, visit: www. 
oilandwaterdontmix .org/munici- 
pal_resolutions; or www.oiland- 
waterdontmix.org/tribal_support- 
ers. 



Lon Johnson, candidate for Congress in Michigan’s 1st District 



Pat Egan, former owner/publisher, Sault Evening 
News, Cheboygan Daily Tribune Camera crew contracted t0 fMm the event . 
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Real Estate Office planning for future generations 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe Real Estate 
Office is located in Kincheloe, 
Michigan, a 20-minute drive 
south of Sault Ste. Marie. The 
real estate office is organized 
under the executive branch of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and falls 
directly under fiscal services. 

Sault Tribe Real Estate 
Manager Brenda Jeffreys said 
departmental objectives include 
sound financial management 
of all properties and compa- 
nies assigned to the real estate 
office. This includes commer- 
cial and residential land leasing; 
managing land related activities 
such as easements, right-of- 
ways and rights-of-entry, tenant 
management and retention; 
technical assistance to all gov- 
ernmental and economic sectors 
of the tribe and assisting the 
tribal membership with any land 
related needs, such as land leas- 
es and refinancing trust units. 
The real estate office is the offi- 
cial recorder of all tribal land 
holdings. 

Jeffreys said that in addi- 
tion to the above property 
related activities; she oversees 
the tribe’s open market prop- 
erty management companies 
- DeMawating Development, 
Eagle Ridge and Sawyer 
Village. The property man- 
agement companies promote 
community and economic 
development by offering afford- 


ffThe most rewarding 
part of the day comes 
when your work results 
in providing people with 
a new home, whether that 
may be their first rent- 
ed home or their first or 
final home purchase ” 

— Brenda Jeffreys 

able rental and homeownership 
opportunities to individuals and 
families of all income levels. 
Jeffreys said this is accom- 
plished through sound property 
and asset management practic- 
es, offering employment and 
advancement opportunities, and 
providing excellence in custom- 
er service. 

“It is a true privilege to work 
each day with the dedicated 
team members within the real 
estate/property management sec- 
tor of the tribe; new experiences 
and challenges are presented 
every day,” Jeffreys said. “The 
most rewarding part of the day 
comes when your work results 
in providing people with a new 
home, whether that may be their 
first rented home or their first or 
final home purchase.” 

DeMawating Development 
sits on about 130 acres of trust 
land in Kinross Township, and 
provides property manage- 
ment services for more than 
290 properties. Offering rental 
properties to the open-market, 
DeMawating works with tribal 


members and non-tribal mem- 
bers of all income levels. 

Staff at DeMawating 
Development includes Rental 
Manager Theresa Germain, 
Administrative Assistant 
Monica Guilmette, Non Routine 
Maintenance Tech Rob Reed, 
and Maintenance Tech Mike 
McKerchie.“I like to see the 
happy faces of tenants when I 
hand over the keys to their new 
home,” Germain said. 

Sawyer Village is located 
on about 110 acres in West 
Branch and Forsyth Township 
in Marquette County and con- 
sists of 275 housing units and 
five commercial buildings. 

Eagle Ridge is a 16-unit apart- 
ment building and is located on 
almost seven acres in Marquette 
Township. Sawyer Village is 
paid an administrative and 
maintenance fee for the man- 
agement and maintenance of the 
Eagle Ridge Apartments . 

Sawyer Village and 
Eagle Ridge staff includes: 
Property Manager Joy Page, 
Administrative Assistant 
Charles Howe, Maintenance 
Coordinator Cory LaPlaunt, 
Maintenance Techs A1 Houle, 
Josh Drury, and Maintenance 
Worker Robert Menser. 

Page said, “Meeting new 
people and knowing I’ve assist- 
ed them in finding their new 
home makes me feel like I have 
accomplished something spe- 
cial.” 



Manager, Brenda Jeffreys. 



Administrative assistant, Monica 
Guilmette. 

■ r 



Sawyer Village’s administrative 
assistant, Charles Howe. 



Maintenance technician, Mike 
McKerchie. 



Maintenance tech, Rob Reed. 



Rental manager, Theresa Germain. 


2016 Sault Tribe Bear Application 

The 2016 bear application period will run from May 1, 2016 to May 31, 2016. All applications must be received by the Sault Tribe Inland Fish & Wildlife Department 
before 5:00pm on May 31, 2016. Applications received after 5:00pm on May 31, 2016 will NOT be accepted. A lottery will be conducted at the June Conservation 
Committee Meeting. Please be sure to indicate which Bear Management Unit you are applying for (see map below). 


First name 
Address 



Middle name 


Last name 



City 


State 


Zip code 


File numbed red# on Tribal card) 
Date of birth 



STS number ( red # on Harvest card) 


Phone number 



Sex 


E-mail address 


Please select one of the following Bear Management Units. Please note 
that all Sault Tribe bear permits are only valid with in the 1836 Ceded 
Territory. See map for generalized boundaries of each Bear 


Management Unit 


Upper Peninsula 

Lower Peninsula 

2 Drummond 

2 Baldwin 

□ Baraga 

2 Gladwin 

2 Gwinn 

□ Red Oak 

2 Newberry 



There is a $4 application fee. Each bear application must be 
accompanied by a check or money order for $4. Elders (60 and 
older) and youth (1 6 and under) are not required to pay application 
fees. 

Please send all applications to: 

IFWD Bear Application 
P.O. Box 925 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

For questions, please contact the Sault Tribe Inland Fish & Wildlife 
Department @ 906-632-61 32 



Drummond 


LAS 

7 

Gladwin 
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youth interested in fashion design 


By Rick Smith 

A respected Hollywood 
costume designer and the 
Fashion Institute of Design and 
Merchandising of Los Angeles, 
Calif., partnered to establish 
a scholarship worth $35,000 
for “an outstanding Native 
American interested in the study 
of fashion or costume design.” 
The scholarship includes an 
internship with the designer 


co-sponsoring the scholarship, 
Jacqueline West, who has 
received multiple Oscar nomi- 
nations for her work in movies 
such as The Revenant and The 
Curious Case of Benjamin 
Button. 

The scholarship is the latest 
in numerous other scholarships 
available through the institute 
and is open to young folks of 
American Indian descent enter- 


ing college in the fall of 2016. 
Applicants should send essays 
explaining why they would like 
to win the scholarship along 
with no more than five sketches 
of fashion or costume designs 
to Jacqueline West, C/O Shirley 
Wilson Public Relations, The 
Fashion Institute of Design 
and Merchandising, 919 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 
90015. The deadline for appli- 


JKL January Students of the Month 



Submitted by Lori Jodoin, JKL School 

Back row, from left, Callie Lahti, Ellie Fuge, Morgan Brow, Kelvin Kasten, Martha Krans, Jorgiamay Bergstrom 
and Nate Thompson. Second row, from left, Savannah Wing, Ian Traynor, Emma Kitzmiller, Laura Krans, 
Keenan Hoffman and Riley Beaudoin. Third row, from left, Aiden Rath, Lilly Russo, Andrew Kabelman, lyla 
Beaulieu, Journey McKelvie, Axel Wilke and Gegek Webkamigad. Front, from left, Brainna LaPlante, Kaysen 
Lewan and Austin Laaksonen. 

ACFS grateful for hats and scarves 

Anishnaabek Community and Family Services 
would like to thank Gayle Gaynor for the count- 
less hours she has spent knitting hats, scarves 
and blankets for children and families in need. 

Her efforts are not only greatly appreciated by 
the ACFS staff but by the children and families 
her donations will help. 

Gayle sent these items from Goose Creek, 

S.C., to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Upon receipt of the warm, homemade items, 
they are displayed in the office for those in need 
to take. Some of the items will be sent to our 
outlying offices for the families. 

As we all know, winter in this part of the 
Upper Peninsula can get quite cold, so the hats 
and scarves will certainly help to keep the many 
children warm throughout our service area. 

Thanks again Gayle! 

Free summer college prep program for Indians 

EAST LANSING - The 
Michigan Indian Leadership 
Program (formerly the Pre- 
College Leadership Program) at 
Michigan State University is now 
taking applications for its 2016 
free summer program to help stu- 
dents prepare for college. 

During the July 10-15 pro- 
gram, students explore academic 
programs at Michigan State 
University, attend cultural work- 
shops and social activities, net- 
work with Native staff and facul- 
ty, participate in extracurricular 
development and study for the 
SAT. 

Deadline to apply is April 30. 

For more information and 
applications, please visit www. 
canr.msu.edu/pre_college/pre-col- 
lege_leadership_program . 

Contact information: Stephanie 





- 4 , 


* 


Michigan Indian Leadership Program 2015 participants making black 
ash baskets. 


Chau, assistant director of under- 
graduate diversity, (517) 355- 
0177, (517) 355-0234, chaus@ 
msu.edu. 

Sponsored by the College 


of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources and the associate pro- 
vost for undergraduate education 
at MSU. 



cations is July 3 1 . 

According to the institute’s 
web site at www.fidm.edu, the 
Fashion Institute of Design 
and Merchandising has four 
campuses in California, which 
are in Los Angeles, Irvine, San 
Francisco and San Diego. The 
institute is described as a spe- 
cialized, private college dedi- 
cated to educating students for 
the fashion, graphics, interior 


design and entertainment indus- 
tries offering degrees in over 26 
creative majors. The institute 
was founded in Los Angeles in 
1969 and began expandion with 
the San Francisco campus in 
1973. 

Those interested in learning 
more about the Fashion Institute 
of Design and Merchandising 
may log onto visit fidm.edu. 


Williams earns degree in 
human services 


Caitlin Williams earned a 
bachelor’s degree in human 
services from Baker College of 
Owosso, Mich., in December 
of 2015. A native of Chesaning, 

Mich., Williams is the daughter 
of Denise Sawyer and Shane 
Williams. Caitlin graduated cum 
laude with a cumulative grade 
point average of 3.50. 

Williams earned dean’s list 
honors for the majority of her 
semesters and also received 
numerous scholarships from 
Baker College and the Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
along with receiving the Higher 
Education Incentive Award for 
the five years it took to earn her 
degree. Williams also volunteered 
for the Arc Shiawassee along 
with completing two internships 
at this agency where she received 
additional training in dignified 
lifestyles and independent facili- 
tation. 

Williams is now employed as 
a client and community advo- 

2016 powwow schedule 

2nd Annual Caring For Our Elders Powwow 
March 26 — Escanaba High School gymnasium, 500 South Lincoln 
Road. Grand entry at noon. Public welcome. Free admission. For 
more information, call (906) 241-9733. 

10th Annual Gathering of the Clans Powwow 

June 11-12 — Manistique Tribal Community Center on US-2 
next to the Kewadin Casino. Grand entries on Saturday at 1 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. and Sunday at noon. Vendors, traders or the public can 
call Viola Neadow at (906) 341-6993 or (800) 347-7137 

35th Annual Sault Tribe Traditional Powwow and Gathering 
July 8-10 — Open drum on July 8 at 7 p.m., grand entry July 9, 

1 p.m. and 7 p.m., grand entry July 10, 1 p.m. For more informa- 
tion, call Jackie Minton at (906) 635-6050 or 203-4977. 

20th Annual Sugar Island Traditional Powwow 

July 15-17 — Spiritual gathering, Friday July 15, powwow July 
16-17. Grand entries on Saturday, 1 p.m. and 7 p.m., Sunday 12 
p.m. Campers and vendors welcome. For more information contact 
Mick Frechette at (906) 440-8918 or Colleen Medicine at 635-6050 

23rd Annual Gathering of the Eagles Hessel Powwow 

Aug. 19-21 — Friday night spiritual gathering and open drum, 
grand entry Saturday at 1 and 7 p.m., Potluck feast at 5 p.m. Grand 
entry Sunday at 1 p.m. Contact Lisa Burnside at lburnside@ 
saulttribe.net or Lana Causley at lcausley@saulttribe.net 

Rendezvous at the Straits Powwow 

Aug. 26-28 — New France Discovery Center, Father Marquette 
National Memorial, St. Ignace. Open to the public. Admission: $3 
for adults, $2 for elders and students, children under 12 are free. For 
more information, call the St. Ignace Events Committee at (906) 
643-8717 or Darryl Brown at 984-2083. 

12th Annual Youth Empowerment Powwow 

Aug. 6 — Newberry Tribal Center. Sponsored by the Youth 
Education and Activities Program. For more information, call Patty 
Teeples at (906) 341-3362, Dee Eggert at (906) 635-7010, or Lisa 
Burnside at (906) 484-2298. 

Munising Powwow 

Aug. 13 — For more information, call Kris LeVeque at (906) 
387-2368. 



cate against domestic violence 
in Clinton County through the 
SafeCenter where she com- 
pleted her third internship. The 
SafeCenter is a non-profit agency 
that serves all victims and sur- 
vivors of domestic violence and 
sexual assault in Shiawassee and 
Clinton County. 
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Walking On ... 


JOHN L. DERUSHA 

John L. “Jack” Derusha, 76, 
of Newberry, died on Feb. 29, 
2016, at Helen 
Newberry Joy 
Hospital with 
his family at 
his side. 

Jack was 
born June 25 , 

1939, on the 
family farm 
on Strouble 
Lake near 
Rexton, Mich., to Leroy and 
Lotus (nee Cantrell) Derusha. 

He married the former Maxine 
Grames in 1956 and together 
they had seven children. In 1979, 
he married the former Sandy 
Winters from St. Ignace. 

Jack owned and operated 
People’s Market grocery store 
and butcher shop from 1967 to 
1992. After the store closed, 
he worked as the director of 
the EDC for two years and then 
became the local representative 
for Cellular One until his retire- 
ment in 2004. 

Jack was a devoted family 
man and an avid hunter and 
fisherman. He served many 
years on the parish council at 
St. Gregory’s Church, member 
of Knights of Columbus and the 
Newberry Elks Lodge. He loved 
a good prank and played many 
over the years on his friends and 
family. 

Jack was preceded in death 
his parents, Leroy and Lotus 
Derusha: infant son, Ricky John; 
brother, Ron; and brother-in-law, 
Sam Hicks. 

Survivors include the love 
of his life of 37 years, Sandy, 
of Newberry; children, Jeri Sue 
(Tom) Rahilly of Newberry, 

Carol Derusha of Newberry, 

Terry (Kylie) Derusha of Howard 
City, Pierre (Kristin) Derusha 
of Newberry, Kris (Krissy) 
Derusha of Newberry, David 
(Michelle) Derusha of Odanah, 
Wis., and beloved spoiled 
dog, Buffy; grandchildren, 

Eric Rahilly, Adam (Charlee) 
Rahilly, Ben (Beth) Rahilly, 

Alex Herbst, Kelly Herbst, 

Sadie Derusha, Sophie Derusha, 
Johnny Derusha, Sam Derusha, 
Brook (Derek) Derusha, Lotie 
(Jeremy) Derusha, Ellie Derusha, 
AJ Derusha, Killian Derusha, 
Corina Corbin, Fisher Derusha 
and Tanner Derusha; great-grand- 
children, Jeff, Katie Sue, 
Matthew, Becca, Daniel, Thomas 
and Luke Rahilly; siblings, 

Chuck (Bernadette) Derusha of 
Newberry, Les (Kitty) Derusha 
of Kentwood, Mike (Kathleen) 
Derusha of Lansing, Pete 
(Jenelle) Derusha of Lake Ann, 
Skip Derusha of Conklin, Bill 
(Patty) Derusha of Marne, Bob 
(Vicky) Derusha of Newberry, 
Gary (Laura) Derusha of Grand 
Blanc and Mary Lou Hicks of 
Newberry; sister-in-law, Bev 
Derusha of Winter Haven, Fla.; 
and many nieces and nephews. 

A Mass of Christian Burial 
was celebrated on March 4 at the 
St. Gregory’s Catholic Church 
with Fr. Marty Flynn officiating. 
Rite of Committal will take place 
in the spring at Caffey Cemetery. 

Memorials may be directed 
to the Tahquamenon Outdoor 
Recreational Center or the 
Tahquamenon Area Youth 



Hockey Association in his 
memory. Condolences may be 
expressed at www.beaulieufuner- 
alhome.com. Beaulieu Funeral 
Home in Newberry assisted the 
family. 

One of his favorite sayings 
was, “You have to be tough to 
be a Derusha.” In recent years, 
he taught us just how tough you 
have to be. 



RITA C. GRUVER 

Rita “Charlene - Char” (nee 
Grathwohl) Gruver, 66, of 
Oakboro, 

N.C., passed 
away on 
Oct. 6,2015, 
in Duke 
University 
Medical 
Center in 
Durham, N.C. 

A celebra- 
tion of her 
life took place on Oct. 10, 2015, 
at Albemarle First Assembly 
Church in Albemarle, N.C. Burial 
will be in Arlington National 
Cemetery in July of 2016. 

Char was born Feb. 28, 1949, 
in San Francisco, Calif., to 
Miriam (nee Warner-Grathwohl) 
Westervelt, originally of 
Eckerman, Mich., and now of 
Mesa, Ariz., and Elton Randall 
Grathwohl, originally from 
Red Jacket, Mich. Char was 
the second oldest of six chil- 
dren in the family. Growing up, 
she lived coast to coast from 
Washington, Idaho, Kansas and 
Massachusetts. Charlene grad- 
uated as the valedictorian of a 
college preparatory program 
from Bellingham Memorial High 
School, Mass., in June 1967, an 
amazing feat considering she 
attended high school in three 
states. Her academic accomplish- 
ments were matched by her ath- 
leticism, serving as the captain of 
her basketball and softball teams. 

In the fall of 1967, she attend- 
ed the University of Iowa and 
became a member of the Delta 
Zeta sorority. Pursuing a degree 
in mathematics served her well 
becoming a paid math tutor to 
the football team, which includ- 
ed her future husband, Robert 
Gruver. She graduated from 
Liberty University and was the 
business administrator at First 
Assembly. She was dedicated to 
the Pregnancy Resource Center 
of Albemarle, where she served 
as the treasurer for over 15 years. 
Her grandbabies were one of the 
most important things in her life. 
She loved spending time with 
them and you would often find 
them in the kitchen baking cook- 
ies or playing board games and 
word puzzles. 

Char is survived by the 
love of her life, her husband, 
Pastor Bob Gruver, married for 
46 years; her children, Brodie 
Gruver, married to Heather, and 
their two children, Elaina and 
Ethan of Atlanta, Ga.; Chris 
DiBona, married to Christopher, 
and their three children, Jennifer, 
Lauren and Michelle of Chapel 
Hill, N.C.; her brother, Randall 
Grathwohl, and wife Beverly, of 
Fremont, Calif.; sisters, Denise 
Schmallen of Mesa, Ariz., 
Roberta Selleck and husband 
Peter of Peoria, Ariz., Valerie 
Knafelc and husband Jay of 


Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
Rhonda Moore of Chandler, 

Ariz.; and numerous cousins, 
nieces and nephews. 

Char was proceeded in death 
by her father, Elton Randall 
Grathwohl; stepfather, Robert D. 
Westervelt; brother-in-law, Jerry 
Schmallen; grandmother, Elena 
(nee Coleman Warner) Saitz; 
and her Aunt Anna Blanche (nee 
Warner Planck) Mench. 

Those wishing to make memo- 
rial donations may make them to 
Albemarle First Assembly, PO 
Box 516, Albemarle, NC 28002 
for the benefit of the Pregnancy 
Resource Center. 

LISA K. HERRO 

Lisa K. Herro, 49, of 
Manistique, Mich., died on Feb. 
12, 2016 at 
her home in 
Manistique 
Township. She 
was born on 
Oct. 5, 1966, 
in Lapeer, 

Mich., the 
daughter of 
Robert and 
Carol (nee 
Nesberg) Overland and attended 
schools in Manistique. 

She was employed by the 
Laborer’s Union in Minnesota 
and Michigan for 20 years and 
lastly as a laborer at Manistique 
Papers until becoming ill. 

In 2007, she married Troy M. 
Herro in Manistique and they 
made their home here. 

Lisa loved the outdoors, 
snowmobiling, four- wheeling, 
ranger riding and camping out at 
Merwin Creek. She and Troy also 
enjoyed cross-country skiing with 
the dogs. Lisa was a member of 
the Manistique Eagles Club. 

She is survived by her 
husband, Troy M. Herro of 
Manistique; mother, Carol J. 

(the late Walter) Strauser of 
Manistique; father, Robert J. 
(Cheryl Goudreau) Overland 
of Manistique; sisters, Becky 
(Wayne) Knox of Melvin, Mich., 
Lynn Overland of Manistique 
and Bobbi Jo Minor (Scott) of 
Manistique; brother, Stephen 
Overland of Galveston, Texas; 
her in-laws, Sheila and Bob 
Parrish of Thompson; along with 
her extended family. 

Visitation and services cele- 
brating Lisa’s life in conjunction 
with a Sault Tribe traditional ser- 
vice took place on Feb. 20 at the 
Messier-Broullire Funeral Home 
in Manistique followed by a lun- 
cheon at the Eagles Club. 

Burial will be in the Fairview 
Cemetery at Manistique. 

Online condolences may be 
expressed at www.mbfuneral. 
com. 

GEORGE H. LEONARD 

George Herman Leonard, 

77, passed away on Feb. 16, 
2016, after 
a three-year 
battle with 
cancer, in the 
home he built 
in DeTour 
Village, Mich. 

He was born 
on Jan. 7, 

1939, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich., to Herman and Beatrice 


(nee King) Leonard. George’s 
tribal name is Makadewaa 
Ma’iingan. He was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and a descen- 
ded of the Thessalon Band of 
Ottawa First Nation. 

George grew up in DeTour 
and on Drummond Island, Mich. 
He graduated from DeTour 
High School in DeTour Village, 
Mich., in 1959. George joined 
the United States Navy in 1960 
where he served for four years 
with Fleet Tactical Support 
Squadron 24 based in Morocco, 
as an Aviation Machinist’s Mate, 
Third Class. Upon completion 
of his service, he returned to 
Michigan and shortly after began 
work for Fisher Body in Flint, 
Mich. In 1965, while George 
was living in Flint, he shoveled 
the driveway for his snowbound 
next-door neighbor, Angela 
Burnett. He did such a great job 
that three months later they were 
married on her parent’s farm 
in Charlotte, Mich. They were 
happily married for 50 years. 
After leaving Flint, he worked 
for two years surveying for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
followed by employment at 
Drummond Dolomite for 19 
years. George worked for NO A A 
as boat captain and surveyor of 
northern Lake Huron one year 
and shortly after, he opened two 
restaurants in DeTour Village, 
the Point DeTour Cafe for six 
years and the Fogcutter for one 
season. Finally, George and 
Angela managed Metivier Inn on 
Mackinac Island for nine years , 
retiring in 2005. 

George was a renaissance 
man. He was a naturally gifted 
self-taught wildlife artist who 
enjoyed a lifelong passion, 
working in pen and ink and in 
pencil and pastels as well as 
producing woodcarvings and 
decorative gourds. He was also 
an accomplished carpenter who 
loved working with wood and 
over his lifetime built many 
pieces of furniture, including 
complete sets of kitchen cabinets 
for his home and for friends. A 
true “foodie,” George received 
great pleasure in cooking for 
others and volunteered his cook- 
ing skills from time to time for 
fundraisers. 

George is survived by his 
spouse, Angela of DeTour 
Village; his son, Kevin Philo 
(Shannon Mulally) Leonard of 
Holt, Mich.; and his grandson, 
Finn Philo Leonard. He is also 
survived by his brother, Philbert 
(Pangeta) Leonard of St. Ignace, 
Mich.; sisters, Geraldine (Jim) 
Huyck of St. Ignace, Leona 
(James) DeKeyser of St. Ignace, 
Hermina (Randy) Tatrow of St. 
Ignace, Diane (Mick) Adams of 
DeTour, and Sharon (Richard) 
Socia of Drummond Island; 
mother-in-law, Ola Burnett of 
Charlotte; sisters-in-law, Juanita 
(Kevin) Thorton of Olivet, 

Mich., and Carolyn (Edward) 
Moghtader of St. Joseph, 

Mich.; and brother-in-law, Dave 
(Marge) Burnett of Ottawa 
Township, Mich.; 28 nieces and 
nephews; nine great nieces and 


nephews; and many first cousins 
in Ontario, New York state, and 
the Chicago area. 

George was preceded in death 
by his father, Herman Benedict 
Leonard; mother, Beatrice 
Constance (King) Leonard; 
father-in-law, Joel Burnett; sis- 
ter-in-law, Terri Burnett; and 
two nephews, Daryl DeKeyser 
and David Huyck. 

A memorial service is set 
for June 18, 2016, in DeTour 
Village. Burial will be at Maple 
Grove Cemetery in DeTour 
Township in the spring. 

Memorial donations may be 
made to The George Leonard 
Memorial Fund at the DeTour 
Drummond Credit Union, P.O. 
Box 183, DeTour Village, MI 
49725, to be used to build a 
protective roof for the Philo 
B. Leonard at the Botanical 
Gardens in DeTour. 

R. Galer Funeral Home in 
Pickford, Mich., is serving the 
family. Condolences may be sent 
to the family at www.rgalerfu- 
neralhome.com. 

JACQUELINE M. 
WEMIGWANS 

Jacqueline “Jackie” Marie 
Wemigwans 42, of Grand 
Rapids, 

Mich., went 
to be with 
her lord and 
savior on Jan. 

19, 2016, in 
Grand Rapids , 
with her fami- 
ly by her side. 

She was born 
in Sault Ste Marie, Mich., on 
April 22, 1973. 

Jackie is survived by her 
parents, Joanne (Nathan) Little 
of Grand Rapids; and father, 
Reino “Ray” Syrjala, Jr., of 
Sault, Mich.; son, Matthew 
Wemigwans-Monger, daughters, 
Arielle Rane Wemigwans , Mia 
Ayanna Wemigwans and grand- 
daughter, Ay anna Lynn Cobert, 
all of the Grand Rapids area; 
brothers and sisters, Tammy 
(Mike) Selby of Minnesota, 

Elisa (John) Maldonado of Kent 
City, Mich., Jeremiah Little 
of Grand Rapids and Sean 
Hulack (Isabella) or Bay Mills, 
Mich.; grandmother, Rita (Fox) 
Wemigwans of Blind River, 

Ont.; and grandfather, Reino E. 
Syrjala, Sr. of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.; many loving aunts, 
uncles, nieces and nephews. 

Jackie loved her family 
immensely and had a very, very 
good heart. If you were a per- 
son in need, she’d give you her 
last nickel, just like her grand- 
mothers. She loved music, loved 
to sing and write poetry, she 
especially loved Janis Joplin and 
her music. 

She will be missed by all; her 
smile, her voice, and her love. 

She was pre-deceased by her 
grandmother, Doloris Syrjala 
in 1991; grandfather, Isadore 
Wemigwans; and uncle, Tom 
Wemigwans, of Blind River, 

Ont. 

A memorial service took 
place on Jan. 22 followed by a 
luncheon. 
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Manistique explores healthful lunches at work 


An “Employees 4 Healthy 
Lunch” gathering took place in 
Manistique on Feb. 2, 2016. It all 
started with a recipe search for new 
ways to serve fruits and vegeta- 
bles. After all, the gardening and 
farmers’ market seasons are soon 
approaching. 

Health messages in media and 
recommendations from health care 
providers include eating more fruits 
and vegetables. 

Unfortunately, many are not 
familiar with the large variety of 
these foods that exist. In addition, 
when it comes to preparation, there 
is a significant knowledge deficit. 

It is not uncommon to hear from 
patients of the clinic that the fruits 
and vegetables they do buy go bad 
before they are eaten. 

Studies show the average fruit 
intake in Sault Tribe households 
is 1 .6 vegetable servings per day. 
This is half of the Native Plate 
recommendation. A special thanks 
to Candy Bosanic, elder worker 
for Manistique Community Health 
for taking the time to prepare the 
recipe and bringing it in for the 
Manistique clinic team to try. It 
was delicious! 

In sharing the meal, much con- 
versation about creative ideas to 
prepare vegetables occurred. One 
staff member never tried sweet 
potatoes before and now has a new 
food to integrate into their house- 
hold meals. 

Discussions are now tak- 
ing place to plan for regular 
“Employees 4 Health Lunches.” All 
are encouraged to try the attached 
recipe. It even tastes great as a left- 
over. Keep in mind that you do not 
need a special tool to prepare the 
noodles. A knife works well. 

Creamy spinach sweet potato 
noodles with cashew sauce 
Ingredients: 

1 cup cashews 

3 4 cup water (more for soaking) 

Vi teaspoon salt 


1 clove garlic, cut into small pieces 
or minced 

1 tablespoon olive oil 

4 large sweet potatoes, spi- 
raled (cut to look like fettuccine 
noodles) 

2 cups baby spinach 
Handful of fresh basil leaves, 
chives or other herbs (whatever 
preferred) 

Salt and pepper to taste 
Olive oil for drizzling 

Instructions 

1 . Cover cashews with water in 
a bowl and soak for two hours or 
so. 

2. Drain and rinse thoroughly. 
Place in a food processor or blend- 
er and add the three-quarters cup 
of water, salt and garlic. Puree in 
blender until very smooth. 

3. Heat olive oil in a large skillet 
over high heat. Add sweet potatoes, 
toss in the pan for six or seven min- 
utes with tongs until tender-crisp. 
Remove from heat and toss in the 
spinach, it should wilt pretty quick- 

iy- 

4. Add half of the herbs and half 
of the sauce to the pan and toss to 
combine. Add water if mixture is 
too sticky. Season generously with 
salt and pepper, drizzle with olive 
oil and top with remaining fresh 
herbs. 

Notes: 

This recipe makes more than 
enough sauce, enough for at least 
six or eight servings, if not more. I 
left the amounts that way because 
it seemed silly to make the sauce 
with only about a half-cup of 
cashews, it wouldn’t even really be 
enough to get going around in the 
blender, and I promise you’ll be 
able to find ways to use the remain- 
ing sauce. It’s extremely versatile. 

The biggest thing that affects 
how many servings you’ll get in 
this recipe is the size of the sweet 
potatoes. Keep in mind they will 
cook down a bit and one large 
sweet potato can sometimes be 



Manistique Clinic team members 
gathered for a healthy lunch at 
work and to try a new recipe 
using sweet potatoes and spin- 
ach. 

twice as big as a small sweet pota- 
to. Just use common sense in terms 
of serving size and sauce-to-noo- 
dles ratios! 

Also, this recipe is sort of a 
comforting, neutral starting point 
for those of us who need tons of 
flavor in everything, so add what- 
ever herbs or flavors you want to 
the sauce if you want to give it 
more of a punch. I love the idea of 
adding chipotles or sriracha, bacon, 
roasted garlic, caramelized onion, 
the list could go on. 

Recipe by Pinch of Yum at http:// 
pinchofyum.com/creamy-spinach- 
sweet-potato-noodles-with-cashew- 
sauce. 

Nutrition information: 293 calo- 
ries, 15.4 g fat (2.8 g saturated), 22 
mg sodium, 36 g carbs, 5.1 g fiber, 
1.7 g sugar, 5.5 g protein. 


option for prescription meds 


Low cost 

By Rick Smith 

A two-year-old privately 
owned firm offering an alterna- 
tive to high prescription drug 
expenses, including co-pays, 
recently unveiled its new web 
site and free mobile telephone 
application. Blink Health is 
based in New York and claims 
to be the first company to allow 
patients to buy medications 
online at greatly reduced costs 
and receive orders at local phar- 
macies nationwide. According to 
a company spokeswoman, while 
the services of Blink Health are 
essentially free to clients, the 
company generates its revenue 
through a small fee from each 
transaction. 

“Blink Health is an online site 
and mobile app that is accepted 
at all major pharmacies and a 

Funding 

Dear Editor: 

State leaders should make 
funding for tobacco prevention 
and control a focus in Michigan. 
Studies show that states that make 
adequate, sustained investments 
in their tobacco control programs 
experience up to a 50 to one 
return on investment by reduc- 
ing smoking rates resulting in 
reduced health care expenditures. 
This can be especially impactful 


majority of independent phar- 
macies as well, totaling 60,000 
locations,” said spokeswoman 
Jennifer Constatine. “Users place 
their order online or through the 
app, receive a voucher for their 
prescription and head to their 
most conveniently located phar- 
macy to pick it up. Once a Blink 
user arrives at the pharmacy, 
they present the pharmacist with 
the voucher, which is processed 
the same way an insurance card 
would be, and the user pays 
nothing at the counter.” 

According to an announce- 
ment, the Blink Health web site 
and app “gives all Americans 
unprecedented access to the low- 
est available prices for generic 
prescription drugs regardless of 
their insurance status.” The com- 
pany claims savings of up to 99 

for tobacco 

to Michigan’s racial, ethnic and 
LGBT residents who are the most 
impacted by high tobacco use 
rates. 

Tobacco use and secondhand 
smoke exposure kill over 16,200 
Michigan residents each year, 
and cost the state over $4.5 bil- 
lion annually in smoking caused 
health costs. The Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC) recom- 
mends Michigan spend $110 


percent can be realized on about 
half of all prescriptions when 
ordered through Blink Health. 

Co-founder and CEO 
Geoffrey Chaiken indicated 
many Americans must choose 
between medications and other 
basic needs. “Nobody should 
ever be forced to skip a dose of 
medicine or leave a prescription 
behind at the pharmacy count- 
er because they can’t afford 
it,” he said. “Our goal with 
Blink Health is to provide all 
Americans with the best prices 
for generic prescriptions, regard- 
less of their insurance status. 
These prices have always existed 
for people with the best insur- 
ance plans, but Blink Health is 
making them accessible to all 
Americans for the first time.” 

Brothers Geoffrey and 


million on tobacco control pro- 
gramming annually, yet the state 
spends only $1.6 million. 

The Master Settlement 
Agreement (MSA), which set- 
tled the states’ lawsuits against 
the major cigarette companies, 
includes language that shows the 
MSA funds were intended to be 
used to prevent and reduce tobac- 
co use, especially among youth. 
Michigan spends none of its 


Matthew Chaiken founded the 
company in 2014. 

Those interested in the com- 
pany’s services sign up with 
the online at www.blinkhealth. 
com or through the mobile app. 
Clients can search for prescrip- 
tion medications to confirm 
the Blink Health price is less 
expensive than what they would 
normally pay. Orders can then be 
purchased through Blink Health 
and picked up free of charge at 
their local pharmacy of choice. 

The company uses proprietary 
technology to group patients into 
collectives with significantly 
more purchasing power to buy 
medications, which brings lower 
prices for individual buyers. 
Further, Blink Health assembles 
funds from employers, non-profit 
organizations and other entities 


MSA revenue on tobacco control 
programming. In 2015, Michigan 
received $261.3 million in MSA 
dollars. If just a fraction of this 
— $3 million — was used to 
help provide culturally appropri- 
ate quit services, we could drive 
down smoking rates and keep 
our young people from becoming 
addicted. 

The time has come for our 
elected leaders to take action and 


available 

to further reduce out-of-pocket 
expenses for clients. 

The company claims its ser- 
vices can help anyone regardless 
if one has good insurance, bad 
insurance or no insurance at all. 

Constatine said the Chaiken 
brothers created Blink Health 
after reaching an understanding 
that the healthcare system is 
backwards and complicated, they 
wanted to find a way to make a 
difference for everyone. “We’ve 
been connecting with and shar- 
ing stories of users from all over 
America who are saving hun- 
dreds with Blink Health,” said 
Constatine, “we would love to 
be able to connect with members 
of your community who benefit 
from using Blink and would be 
interested in sharing their story 
with others . 

a priority 

ensure that a portion of the MSA 
funds are spent on tobacco con- 
trol programming. 

Sincerely, 

Euphemia Franklin, Co-chair 

The Michigan Multicultural 
Network 

(Ed. Note: Euphemia Franklin 
is also a Sault Tribe member and 
the executive director of South 
Eastern Michigan Indians, Inc., 
in southeastern Michigan.) 


prevention must be 
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New EPA policy enhances tribal treaty rights 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) Administrator 
Gina McCarthy took an import- 
ant step recently in helping 
to protect the environment on 
tribal lands by issuing the EPA 
Policy on Consultation and 
Coordination with Indian Tribes: 
Guidance for Discussing Tribal 
Treaty Rights. 

Under the Constitution, 
treaties are part of the supreme 
law of the land, with the same 
legal force as federal statutes. 
While treaties do not expand 

Traditional 
Medicine 
Program healer 
clinic hours 

Keith Smith 

Sault - March 23, 24, 28, 31. 
Call Kim Vallier at 632-5268, 
Peggy Holappa at 632-0220, 
Peggy Holappa or Tony 
Abramson, Jr. at 632-0236. 

Escanaba — March 30. Call 
786-2636. 

Munising — March 29. Call 
387-4721. 

St. Ignace — March 22. Call 
643-8689 or 
(877) 256-0135. 

Harlan Downwind 
Sault - March 21, 22, 23, 28, 

30. Call Kim Vallier at 632-5268, 
Peggy Holappa at 632-0220 
or Tony Abramson, Jr. at 632- 
0236. 

St. Ignace — March 29. 

Call 643-8689 or (877) 256-0135. 


EPA authority, the agency must 
ensure its actions do not conflict 
with treaty rights. In addition, 
the agency’s programs should 
be implemented to enhance pro- 
tection of tribal treaty rights and 
treaty-covered resources when 
the agency has discretion to do 
so. The new guidance directs 
EPA staff to engage Indian tribes 
in ways that help better ensure 
the agency’s actions and initia- 
tives on Indian lands are con- 
sistent with treaty rights. “This 
guidance will further strengthen 
EPA’s close partnership with the 
tribal community by initiating 
meaningful discussions with 
tribes about their treaty rights 
during consultation.” said EPA 
Administrator Gina McCarthy. 

“I look forward to this policy’s 
immediate implementation as 
well as continued efforts to learn 
from and expand our collabora- 
tions with tribes as we work to 
achieve our shared mission.” 

EPA’s first-ever tribal treaty 
rights guidance outlines a pro- 
cess to help navigate treaty rights 
discussions with tribes during 
tribal consultations . It is an ini- 


Sault Tribe’s Elder 
Employment Program is accept- 
ing applications for a part-time 
Community Health Program clerk 
in Marquette, Mich. 

Applicants must be Sault Tribe 
members aged 60 or over and 
reside in the seven-county service 
area. Successful candidate must 


tial step in the agency’s efforts to 
improve the methods and process 
in place to meet the commitment 
to honor and respect tribal treaty 
rights and resources protected by 
treaties. 

The subject of tribal treaty 
rights is an ever-growing field 
of study, with new policy, scien- 
tific and legal issues that must 
be addressed. This guidance will 
help provide a starting point for 
discussing treaties in a particular 
context. 

The guidance complements 
the agency’s successful tribal 
consultation efforts, building on 
the May 2011 EPA Policy on 
Consultation and Coordination 
with Indian Tribes. 

The EPA is at the forefront of 
this effort and plans to encourage 
colleagues throughout the federal 
family to use the guidance as a 
model to do the same. 

More information is at www. 
epa .go v/tribal/epa-policy-con- 
sultation-and-coordination-in- 
dian-tribes-guidance-discuss- 
ing-tribal-treaty and at www. 
epa .go v/tribal/forms/consulta- 
tion-and-coordination-tribes . 


undergo a criminal background 
investigation as well as complete 
and pass pre-employment drug 
testing. Computer knowledge pre- 
ferred. 

Please contact Brenda Cadreau 
at (906) 635-4767 for application 
and details. Closing date is April 
8,2016. 


Marquette job opening for elders 


Johnstons celebrate 
their 50th wedding 


anniversary 



Submitted by Lois Bryant 
Sault Tribe member Stanley Johnston and his wife Patsy Johnston were 
at the Newberry Tribal Center for the monthly Wellness Support Group 
on Feb. 24, 2016, and we had the pleasure of helping them celebrate 
their 50th wedding anniversary. They reside in Hulbert, Mich. We were 
happy to be able to share this special day with them. 
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Part two: Guided by the Spirits: The Meanings of Life, 
Death and Youth Suicide in an Ojibwa Community 


( Editor’s note: This is the 
second part in a two-part series 
where PhD candidate Seth 
Allard sets down his thesis con- 
cerning youth suicide . See the 
first part in the Feb . 19, 2016 
issue on page 13.) 

The office phone interrupts 
our meeting, and he cranes his 
head to his left to check the dis- 
play. 

“If you get any calls you have 
to answer you can forget me, 
okay?” 

“No, that’s ok” 

“I’ll wait, ” I say, reaching 
tentatively forward towards the 
recorder perched on the desk 
between us, with the conviction 
of a person reaching politely for 
their wallet at dinner. 

“No, that’s okay. They’ll wait, 
that’s part of being in charge.” 

“Perks of the job, eh?” 

“Yeah,” he says. 

He looks tired. Too much sun 
this weekend? Telling by the neat 
contrast of red skin and the light- 
ened shape of sunglasses around 
his eyes, this could be the case. 
With summer in the “U.P.” only 
three months or less out of the 
year, though, who could blame 
him? People all around the Sault 
Sainte Marie area evidently have 
the same idea. They sit in their 
lawn chairs and cruise town with 


the windows down, soaking in 
every ray of sun before being 
forced indoors and back to the 
vampiric lifestyle of the brutal 
winter months. 

He continues to describe 
how the community responds to 
death. Over the years, he has 
had the unpleasant experience of 
losing students to car accidents, 
sickness, and on one occasion a 
young man who lost his life in the 
military overseas. He spoke with 
pride of not only this young man, 
but the response of the Sault High 
student body. 

“When the funeral service 
took place, 800 kids got the day 
off school. But none of them left. 
They all stayed behind to attend 
the services. It really restores the 
feeling that as an administrator 
that kids know the right thing 
to do no matter what, and his 
dad was very, very grateful for 
the way this community pulled 
together to honor his son.” 

Some of the students that 
passed on during his time as a 
teacher and administrator he 
taught personally, though he 
remembered talking to all of the 
students who once walked the 
halls of the school. When the sub- 
ject came to suicide, though, the 
rhythm of discussion changed. 

“ ...You question the whole 


lotta why. . . You work really, 
really hard to help students. 

Help families. That’s someone’s 
little boy, that’s someone’s little 
girl who ’s the same age as my 
kids. And the unknown just hap- 
pens. No matter what you do the 
unknown is your biggest fear. And 
so you don ’t know what. . .there ’s 
no way to answer an unknown 
question. That is why I think 
we work so hard on prevention, 
because at the end of the day 
all those other things we talked 
about, the scientific community 
can ’t answer. Even a car acci- 
dent, which is so tragic, there 
are some definite answers to. But 
suicide is that great unknown 
where you don’t. . .you just can’t 
explain. . . I work at [xxxx] in the 
summer time. One of the kids that 
committed suicide was very good 
friends with one of the kids that 
worked there too, with me, and 
this had been years ago. And they 
started Memorial funds and all of 
those things. To try and prevent 
this from ever happening again. 
And it’s become their mission 
to help other people, which is 
a beautiful thing. But it doesn’t 
answer the why. ” 

After finishing the interview 
I walk out to my truck in the 
school parking lot. While the 
“unknown ” weighs on me as 


well, I realize at moments like 
this, after another person pours 
their experiences out on the topic 
of tragic death, that my weight 
must pale in comparison to that 
felt by those closest to the very 
children most at risk for suicide. 
With almost every interview, I feel 
less like an anthropologist and 
more like a grief counselor. The 
passion with which the educa- 
tors, clinic workers, traditional 
healers, social welfare workers, 
and various administrators in the 
Eastern Upper Peninsula serve 
Tribal and non-Tribal youth is 
shown in their concern over the 
unknowns of youth suicide. 

Part One: Brief History of 

Suicide in the Sault Tribe 

It’s always been [an issue]... 
We didn ’t talk about it much as 
a kid, but it was always there. 
There was always somebody tak- 
ing themselves out. And it’s not 
just our young people anymore. . . 

- Prayer Person and 
long-time resident of Sault Area 

That’s kind of a tough one to 
think back on. Because it’s always 
been there, it just wasn’t. . I hate 
to use the word popular. . .but it 
came into focus more. And I can 
think back to., .even when I was 
in high school here or in college 
it wasn ’t a topic to talk about. 

You didn ’t talk about it; you kind 


of brushed it under the carpet. In 
2004 [that] was when it was really 
starting to be okay to talk about 
suicide. Because that’s when the 
program started to identify these 
youth that needed the assistance, 
who needed the special care, who 
needed eyes on them all the time. 

- Sault Area Schools 
Counselor and long-time resident 
of Sault Area 

I’ve worked in education in 
this community for twenty years 
at Sault Schools. . . I guess I wasn’t 
well aware or we didn’t neces- 
sarily sort out which were our 
Native kids, which ones weren’t. 

We were a public school. That 
wasn’t really on my radar. I think 
even then, though, we were deal- 
ing with kids and again part of 
it is the economy, part of it is 
single family homes and a lot of 
risk factors. I can recall kids who 
were depressed and struggling 
or expressed some suicidal ide- 
ation. . . As far as when did this 
become, start to become an issue? 
I can’t think of any particular start 
date or turning point. I think it’s 
been present and I think it’s been 
an issue over time and probably 
fluctuates or varies depending on 
a variety of circumstances. 

- Sault Area Schools 
Administrator 

See “Suicide page 25 
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Part two: Guided by the Spirits: The Meanings of Life, 
Death and Youth Suicide in an Ojibzva Community 


From “Suicide page 20 

In 2011 the Michigan 
Department of Community 
Health reported that suicide was 
the leading cause of injury death 
in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula 
between 2007 and 2009. The Sault 
Tribe Alive Youth program, which 
operated from 2008 - 2012, cited 
within its federal grant application 
a rate of 17.4 suicides per 100,000 
in the seven county service area 
during 2006. National and state 
averages at the time were 10.8 
and 11.2, respectively. The pres- 
ence of grassroots organizations 
like the Upper Peninsula Suicide 
Prevention Coalition and the 
national Yellow Ribbon Campaign 
are also strong indicators that 
youth suicide is a real threat 
requiring immediate and aggres- 
sive attention. 

Of the many educators, mental 
health professionals, traditional 
healers, social workers and other 
administrators that I have spoken 
with, nearly all believe that suicide 
has been a serious issue for years 
before public attention started to 
shed light on the topic. Muddying 
the question of how serious sui- 
cide is or when suicide became 
an issue, however, is the lack of 
clear information on death rates 
and other health related informa- 
tion for Native Americans, issues 
in the medical examination and 
reporting process itself, and the 
potential effects of social media on 
the public’s historical awareness 
of suicide. It is clear that creating 
a timeline requires listening to the 
oral history of Sault Tribe, while 
expanding our search for under- 
standing suicide to include the 
factors that contribute to suicide. 

Native Americans have often 
been misrepresented in health 
and death records in the past due 
to poor reporting procedures that 
did not take Native identity into 
account. One Tribal Heath Center 
administrator has been working 
“for years to try and get data on. . . 
birth rates, death rates” and other 
critical information, and pointed 
out that Tribal identity is often not 
included in death certificates. If 
a deceased person does not have 
a Tribal identification on their 
person or is not known in some 
other way to be a Tribal member, 
the race/ethnicity information can 


be recorded incorrectly. While the 
Sault Tribe made progress updat- 
ing death rates related to cancer, 
it is still uncertain what the actual 
rates are for other forms of mor- 
bidity. 

Unless a person leaves a 
suicide note, passes away as an 
obvious result of self-inflicted 
death or leaves some other form 
of evidence, a medical examiner 
cannot record the death as suicide. 
“If somebody succumbs to death 
after a suicide attempt and it’s 
not immediate,” says Chippewa 
County Medical Examiner Dr. 
Garlinghouse, “it might not be 
called a suicide, whereas it really 
was. Were it not for the suicide 
attempt they never would have 
had [an injury] and died.” 

Finally, suicide may carry with 
it a stigma, or a sense that the 
person and even the family and 
friends of a person who completes 
suicide is looked at by the com- 
munity differently, and perhaps 
negatively. On several occasions 
community members responded 
to the question “What is suicide?” 
with “a selfish act” or something 
to that effect. Knowing that a 
death by suicide may be seen as 
a “selfish” or wrong thing to do 
could cause the family to describe 
the death as accidental, not suicid- 
al. Also, in order to save a family 
from the pain and confusion that 
a family inherits, medical doctors 
or county medical examiners 
responsible for filling out the offi- 
cial cause of death may lean away 
from suicide. 

In the absence of clear data, 
suicide may be viewed as a more 
recent phenomenon beginning in 
the 1990s. However, this timeline 
may have been affected by the role 
of the internet and social media, 
which had an amplifying effect 
on public awareness for suicide. 

“I think that Facebook opened up 
the conversation,” says a former 
Tribal juvenile probation officer, 
“because kids don’t talk to people. 
We have the yellow ribbon [cam- 
paign] on Facebook, we have the 
coalition for suicide prevention on 
there. We get a lot of communica- 
tion that way from kids. They’ll 
find information and then they’ll 
contact people.” 

A middle school student expe- 
riencing a stressful home life 


“was able to identify that he was 
feeling depressed,” says a Sault 
area schools administrator, and 
“was able to put it in words [and] 
have a conversation with staff 
members, so we were really able 
to intervene. It was cute - with 
the technology now, the kid was 
actually kind of googling some of 
the symptoms and emailed that 
information to a teacher he felt 
comfortable with.” While in many 
cases the internet is described as a 
platform for bullying and hurtful 
statements (such as “just go kill 
yourself; get it over with”) or as a 
place for teens to plaster personal 
messages in the hopes of gaining 
attention, the self-diagnosing child 
stories is a powerful example of 
youth taking active control of their 
own situations via the internet. 

Focal suicide prevention pro- 
grams have also realized that, as 
stated by a prevention committee 
member, “dispelling the myths 
that surround” suicide is a major 
aspect of prevention. One myth in 
particular is that “you don’t talk 
about suicide because you give 
kids the idea to complete suicide, 
which isn’t true. Talking about 
suicide doesn’t cause suicide.” 
Recent efforts to open up the 
conversation on suicide, which is 
a large part of prevention efforts 
in the 2000s, may have also 
increased more public awareness. 

The unreliability of statistical 
information on suicide makes it 
very difficult to draw a timeline 
of that would tell us when sui- 
cide rates rose above the state or 
national averages. As a result, we 
must rely on the oral history of 
the community. Oral histories are 
people’s memories of the past as 
told from person to person, gener- 
ation to generation. Oral histories 
are the memories and stories that 
represent the overall history of a 
people and instill a sense of com- 
mon values and identity. 

If you were to ask an elder 
about the most challenging aspects 
of their childhood they would 
first try to sell you on a tall tale, 
describing in stone cold serious- 
ness having to wrestle bears on 
the way to school or riding across 
the river on the backs of sturgeon. 
If you were sincere and patient, 
however, they may talk about 
poverty, discrimination, fighting 


to practice Ojibwa ceremonies 
and spirituality, alcoholism, or 
the destructive boarding school 
programs. State and Church run 
boarding schools were especially 
harmful to Ojibwa families, as 
they forced Indian children to 
replace traditional ways of life 
with American- western values 
and language - essentially ripping 
away one identity and replacing it 
with another. 

Sitting with Brother John 
Hascall and a woman elder at 
the Sugar Island Powwow, I was 
told that in their childhood they 
never talked about those kinds of 
things, such as suicide in a “neg- 
ative light.” “We always talked 
about health and things like that 
in a positive way.” Another elder, 
when asked about whether suicide 
was something that happened in 
his youth, replied with, “suicide 
didn’t really happen. I can only 
remember one person [when I was 
young] who did it.” 

In the 1930s, a time when 
many Sault Tribe elders were 
children, anthropologist Mary 
Hilger reported in her study 
amongst nine Ojibwa communi- 
ties in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan that “Suicide occurs 
today, but none of the [elders] 
recalled ever having heard of it 
in the early days.” She goes on 
to quote another early student of 
Ojibwa culture who “wrote in 
1901 that there had been only one 
case in 25 years’” (101). In this 
study, the oldest Tribal members 
to recall suicide as an issue fall 
between 40 - 60 years old, placing 
the most probable date for the rise 
of suicide between the mid-1950s 
to the late 1960s. 

Even with accurate information 
on suicide rates, it is not enough 
to simply ask how many suicide 
completions or attempts have 
taken place at such and such a 
date. After all, a numbers -based 
approach does not answer the 
“why” question. Self-inflicted 
death does not simply “happen.” 
Before a person attempts suicide, 
they suffer from what is called sui- 
cide ideation. Generally speaking, 
suicide ideation is a term used to 
describe the thoughts or emotions 
that a person feels or expresses 
when considering suicide as an 
option. Yet, suicide ideation is 


not a spontaneous event either. 

A person must endure conditions 
of suffering that they believe are 
hopeless to escape. 

When an individual contem- 
plates suicide, we must look to 
those harmful conditions he or 
she has been exposed to. When an 
ethnic group experiences a rise in 
suicide, however, we must delve 
into the conditions to which the 
entire group has been exposed. 

By the time suicide rates 
amongst indigenous peoples in 
the United States came to national 
attention, indigenous families had 
been challenged to maintain a 
sense of ethnic identity for many 
generations. The general methods 
of erasing ethnic identities and 
pressuring families to Americanize 
have been well documented. 

Descriptions of boarding 
schools, racial discrimination, 
unfulfilled treaty obligations and 
restrictions of contractual treaty 
rights abound. What is more often 
than not left out of the public con- 
versation, however, is the incor- 
poration of conflicting identities 
by indigenous communities - and 
how identity conflict can damage 
the physical, mental, spiritual and 
social health of individuals, fami- 
lies and communities. 

From this short description of 
the history of youth suicide, as 
it can be best understood at the 
present, we turn to a history of 
conflicted identity. In order to 
fully appreciate the destructive 
power that identity conflict can 
have on all facets of Tribal society, 
we will also define and discuss the 
concepts of forced assimilation, 
structural violence. 

Works cited: Hilger, M. Inez. 
Chippewa Child Life and Its 
Cultural Background. Washington: 
U.S. Government Print Offices, 
1951: 101. 

Sault Tribe, grant applica- 
tion “Sault Tribe Alive Youth 
(STAY) Project 2008” grant 
#1U79SM058400-01. Retrieved 
FOI A retrieved 810-2014: 

Abstract, 1. 

Suicide in Michigan: A Hidden 
Health Issue Suicide Rates by Age 
and Sex Michigan, 2007-2009, 
( 2011 ) 

https ://ww w.michigan .gov/doc- 
uments/mdch/suicide_fact_sheet_ 
region_8_final_390537_7 .pdf. 
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Representative Report 


LEADING <SUR TRIBAL NATION 


“^7 a 'jf&tc&tu 




Aaron A. Payment, MPA 


Tribal Chairperson 

Proudly Representing All Members Everywhere! 


Ahneen , Boozho , Negee! 

As you can see from my 
two weeks schedule to the 
right, I have been extremely 
busy. As I write this report, I 
am in between sessions in DC 
where I attended the National 
Congress of American Indi- 
ans Winter Session and met 
with various Administration 
officials and shared our issues 
with U.S. Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress. I am very 
proud to represent you as 
Chair at the highest levels and 
gain access to problem-solve 
issues facing our Tribe. 

As an Officer of NCAI, we 
have gained an amazing 
amount of access to benefit 
our Tribe. Picture #1 is of me 
presiding at our second gen- 
eral assembly where I got to 
introduce key officials and 
legislators. NCAI is the prem- 
iere Native organization ad- 
vocating or our people. Pic- 
ture #2 is of NCAI founders 
in 1944. Picture #3 is of the 
current Executive Board, 
Staff, and Area Vice Presi- 
dents. Picture #4 is during 
the Leadership Banquet 


where we recognized tribal 
leaders contributions. I am so 
proud to be a part of NCAI. 

FLINT WATER CRISIS 

I am grateful the Kewadin 
Gaming Authority approved 
my proposal to assist our 
Members in region. My En- 
vironmental Team has 
worked diligently through 
personal phone calls to our 
people who live in the Flint 
area to identify their needs as 
a result of the man made cri- 
sis. If you need assistance 
and have not received a call 
from my team, please call 800 
-793-0660 and ask to be 
transferred to our Environ- 
mental Department. 

Part of my job is to estab- 
lish the relationships which 
will benefit our Tribe when 
we need it. Picture 5 is of 
Congressman Dan Kildee 
from Flint who is the leading 
Congressman on this crisis. 
Also pictured is EPA Admin- 
istrator Gina McCarthy (#6) 
and my long time friend Jo- 
ann Chase (#7) who does out- 
reach to tribes. In the coming 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

2/22 

9am Meeting with Loretta Lynch, US 
Attorney General 

10am Session with Director of the 
Bureau of Indian Education 

11am National Native Vote 

12pm Congressional Advocacy 

1:30pm General Session 

2:15pm White House Report by 

Karen Diver, Special Assistant to 
President Obama 

230pm Secretary John King, US 
Department of Education 

2:45pm EPA Administrator, Gina 
McCarthy 

3:10pm US Senator Al Franken, 

Senate Indian Affairs Committee 

3:30pm Mary Wakefeild, Deputy 
Director of HHS 

4:00pm US Senator Steve Daines 

4:15pm Larry Roberts, Acting Assis- 
tant Secretary of Interior 

5:00pm Tribal Leader Discussion 

5:30pm Fundraiser for Denise 

Jeneau, Candidate for US Congress. 
Denise is an American Indian. There 
are currently just two American 

Indians in Congress. 

2/23 

8:30am Call to Order ~ Mornings 
Session Chaired by Chairperson 
Aaron Payment. Issue Updates, 
Announcement, etc. 

9am Maria Contreras-Sweet, 
Administrator for US Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

9:30am US Senator Jame Lank- 
ford 

9:45am US Congressman Dan 
Kildee 

11:15am US Senator Jon Tester, 
Vice Chair of Senate Indian Affairs 
Committee 

11:45pm Tribal Leaders 

1:40pm Supreme Court Project 
Update ~ John Eckohawk, NARF 

2:00pm US Congressman Don 
Young 

2:30pm US Congresswoman 

Norma Torres 

2:45pm Chris Deschene, Office of 
Indian Energy 

3:40pm US Congresswoman Betty 
McCollum 

4:00pm Champions of Change ~ 
Senator Byron Dorgan (Ret.) 

6pm Center for Native Youth 
Honoring Reception 

7-9pm NCAI 18th Annual Leader- 
ship Banquet 

2/24 

830am Call or Order 

8:40am US Senator John 

Barasso, Chair of the Senate 

Indian Affairs Committee 

9:00am US Senator Lisa 
Murkowski, Member Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee 

9:15am Congressman Mike 

Honda 

9:40am Secretary of VA, Robert 
McDonald 

10:00am US Senator Michael 
Crapo 

11:00am Congresswoman 

Nancy Pelosi 

10:40am Congresswoman 

Gwen Moore 

11:00am US Congressman Mark 
Pocan 

11:15am US Congressman 

11:30am Tribal Leaders 

12:00pm Dental Hygene Assis- 
tant Program Presentation 

1:00pm Fee to Trust Seminar 
with Larrry Roberts 

2:00pm Seminar on Climate 
Change 

6:30pm Capitol Hill Tribal Lead- 
er Reception with Members of 
Congress 

8:00pm Travel to Bethesda, MD 

2/25 

Day 1 ~ Chaired the 
Tribal Consultation 
Advisory Committee 
for the National 
Institutes of Health 

9:00am Welcome & 
Introductions 

9:50am Updates 
from La we re nee 

Tabak, Principal 

Deputy Director 

11:15am Office of 
Policy Updates and 
Understanding the 

NIH through review 
of Organizational 

Charts 

12:00 Lunch with NIH 
Native Scholars 

1:15pm Traditional 
Knowledge Seminar 
and Traditional Medi- 
cine Discussion 

2:15pm Scientific 
Review Session and 
Applying for Grants 

3:30pm IRB Training 

4:15pm Closing 

4:30pm Tribal Cau- 
cus and Priorities 

5:30pm Conclude for 
Day 

2/26 

Day 2 ~ Chaired the 
Tribal Consultation 
Advisory Committee 
for the National 
Institutes of Health 

9:00am Opening. 
Review of Day 1 and 
Overview of Day 2 

9:15am Updates from 
NIH Director, Francis 
Collins. 

9:45am Building 
Capacity though HIH 
and Tribal Sharing 

10:45am ID Priorities 

11:45am Tribal Cau- 
cus 

12:15pm Presenta- 
tion and Discussion 
with Federal Partners 

1:45pm Next Steps, 
Committee Planning, 
Subcommittees, 
Operating Proce- 
dures, March 8 Call 
and Agenda Topics 

2:45pm Wrap up 

3:30pm Adjourn 

2/29 

3/1 

3/2 

3/3 

3/4 

9am-5pm Meeting & Training at the 
Community Finance Protection 
Bureaus: Your Money, Your Goals 
Financial Training 

8am-5pm HHS Secretary Tribal 
Advisory Council Meeting 

5pm Prep Session for Meeting at 
the Secretary of Interior's Office 

8am-5pm HHS Secretary Tribal 
Advisory Council Meeting 

10am Meeting at the Secretary 
of Interior Office 

9am - 4pm Testify for 
NIH & the SauItTribe 
on President's Budget 

All Day ~ Travel Home 




months, I will be working 
with the EPA and Director 
Hollowell to maximize our 
use of the EPA to benefit our 
affected Members in Flint. 

Our needs-assessment data 
came in handy when I testi- 
fied at HHS Tribal Advisory 
meeting on March 3rd. At this 
meeting, Cathy Abramson 
addressed Special Diabetes 
funding while I addressed 
historical trauma, youth sui- 
cides and accidental overdos- 
es, I also noted the Flint issue 
for which Secretary Burwell 



Cali: 800-793*0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
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With U.S. Attorney General Loretta Lynch. A small delegation of | 
leaders from the National Congress of American Indians and I met with 
her regarding law and order issues in Indian Country. 


HISTORICAL 
MEETING WITH U.S. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 

As an Executive Officer 
of NCAI, I was one of three 
Tribal Leaders in the Country 
to meeting with Attorney 
General Loretta Lynch (see 



Rtgtrdlnt of political ideology or party, Americans recognize tha Importance 
of following tha basic rulas of government laid out In tha US Constitution. As 
President Ronald Raagan said In 1088 at tha confirmation of Justtca Kennedy, 
“Tha Federal Judiciary la too important to be made a political football and tha 
American people should expect M . for tha Senate to gat to work and act." 

Today, soma U.S. Senators are threatening to turn their backs on Constitu- 
tional requirements to hold hearings to consider the President's nominee for U.S. 
Supreme Court. There are several key Indian cases impacting sovereignty im- 
pending at the Supreme Court level. These cases hang in the balance. It Is Irre- 
sponsible for US Senators to thwart our democracy and balance of power 
through their dereliction of duty. 

Tell your Senators that this Is unacceptable. They don't need to support the 
President of tha United States, but they do need to honor and follow the Consti- 
tution Indiscriminately and **get to work and act" by scheduling confirmation 
hearings. US Senators are not above the law. 


* Chairperson Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 


T«ll your Senators to hold hearings on the President’s nomination 
10) for U.S. Supreme Court! 

You can find your Senators at : 

http://www.sanate.gov/senators/contact/ 



#9). We talked about the im- 
plementation of the federal 
Violence Against Woman 
Act, funding for victims of 
crime, Mutual Aide in Law 
Enforcement, and Law and 
Order in Indian Country, vot- 
ing rights cases, juvenile jus- 
tice and alternative sentenc- 
ing, prisoner re-entry and two 
federal labor cases working 
their way up to the Supreme 
Court. I asked that the Attor- 
ney General to act as our 
Trustee when the Little River 
Band and Saginaw Chippewa 
Tribe NLRB cases reach the 
high court in the land. 

These cases underscore the 
importance of the US Senate 
doing their job and acting on 
the President’s nominee for 
US Supreme Court justice. In 
One case in particular ~ the 
Dollar General Case ~ will 
determine whether or not it is 
actionable to sue a non- 
Native who commits a crime 
against an Indian on Indian 
land. In this case, a Dollar 
General employee sexually 
assaulted a young Indian boy. 
This case is pending and de- 
serves a hearing in the Su- 
preme Court with a full 
Court. Justice dictates our US 
Senators stop playing politics 
with their duty to hold a hear- 
ing. Lor more information 
and how to positive impact 
the outcome, see picture #10. 

WORKING ON BOTH 
SIDES OF THE ISLE 

My advocacy as Chairper- 
son has to remain non- 
partisan. There are two 
American Indians in the US 


Congress ~ Congressmen 
Tom Cole (Chickasaw) and 
Mark Wayne Mulllins 
(Cherokee) both republicans. 
As you know. Congressional 
Members serve for two years. 
This election cycle, there are 
17 Am erican Indians running 
for seats in Congress on both 
sides of the isle. As Congress- 
man Cole has demonstrated, 
he has been able to put parti- 
sanship aside and focus on the 
needs of American Indians as 
a top driver of his representa- 
tion. 

One of the Congressional 
candidates I have met who is 
American Indian and a Dem- 
ocrat is Denise Jeneau (#11). 
I attended a gathering to sup- 
port her candidacy during the 
NCAI Executive Session in 
February. She currently 
serves as the Superintendent 
of Schools in Montana. Indi- 
an Education is a key issue 
for her. I wish her success! 

The remaining pictures on 
this page show me “working 
it” with Members of Con- 
gress. This is a critically im- 
portant aspect of my job to 


protect our sovereignty and to 
bring resources back home to 
our people. Picture #12 shows 
me with Senator Lisa 
Murkowski (R-AK) along 
with Rob Sanderson, an Alas- 
kan Native friend; Picture #13 
is with Senator Jon Tester (D- 
MT) who has long been a 
champion of Indian country. 
He serves in a key position as 
the Vice-Chair of the Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee. 
Senator Murkowski serves as 
a Member of this committee. 
Picture #14 is with Senator 
Elizabeth Warren who was a 
champion in creating the 
Consumer Finance Protection 
Bureau: Your Money Your 
Goals (our Tribe was the first 
tribal partner) to protect the 
rights of consumers from 
predatory lenders. Picture #15 
is of Congresswoman Norma 
Torres (D-CA) who is a 
friend of Indian Country. The 
final picture is with Larry 
Roberts, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of In- 
terior and NCAI President 
Brian Cladoosby. 

CSC PROPOSED 


ALLOCATION PLAN 

Great news! A federal 
judge ruled on the release of 
the Contract Support Costs 
settlement funds. Thus, the 
recovery of $5.5 million is 
imminent. Below is the allo- 
cation plan I am proposing to 
the Tribal Board for approval. 

$2,500,000 Elder Supplement 

$1,000,000 Pay Compression 

$400,000 Critical MIS Tech- 
nology Upgrades 

$200,000 Higher Ed./ Voca- 
tional Technical Scholarship 
& K-12 Student Incentive 
Principal Investment 

$200,000 MERS Law Enforce- 
ment Retirement Vestment 

$150,000 ADA Access Build- 
ing Retrofits 

$50,000 Elder Recreation 
$1,000,000 Reserve 

Each of these items have 
been discussed at length at 
various times and are NOT 
NEW. The supplement pay- 
ment to the Elders has been in 
front of the Board for nearly 
two months now and has been 



tabled into Board Purgatory. 
Support my proposal or not, 
but vote on it one way or an- 
other. Y ou deserve your gov- 
ernment to act. So again, I 
say the Board should ~ 

“Get to Work & Act”! 

OIL SPILL THREAT! 

This issue is a clear and 
present to our treaty waters. 
For over three years now, I 
have been part of a few coali- 
tions to try to address this 
threat. I have spoken at a half 
dozen events to call for the 
decom- 

Chi Megwitch, . , 

WWVv 



Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://UStream.tv/chaniiel/rUSSmckerchie 
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Monthly meetings scheduled with tribal fishermen 



LANA CAUSLEY, 

Director, Unit II 
Being limited to 500 words is 
very challenging. 

First are the meetings we have 
scheduled with all fishermen to 
discuss their needs, and the chal- 
lenges we are facing with our 


fisheries. Below are the dates and 
times that the board of directors 
will have monthly discussions 
on items that need attention and 
resolution. These meetings are 
structured with staff, legal and 
the fishermen so we can all be on 
the same page and push for items 
that will benefit and protect the 
fishery. We can be an incredible 
force for all the fishermen if we 
work together and keep solid 
with everyone being included and 
heard. It’s been a great struggle 
to get to this point for our unit 
and all the fishermen. There is so 
much input and need to prioritize 
and move on, I sincerely hope it 
remains moving in a good direc- 
tion. Legal reported an interest 
in experienced firms to assist us 
in the coming 2020 negotiations 
and I have heard many recom- 


mendations to include to benefit 
our fish. I know many of you 
don’t have a problem voicing 
what is needed and I appreciate 
that. Here is a list of the noticed 
meetings I received. I requested 
all fishermen get the same infor- 
mation mailed to them so you can 
attend. 

Fisheries, law enforcement/ 
conservation and legal will be 
meeting with the board at 4 p.m., 
prior to the meeting to discuss 
any issues they may have: 

March 28 at 4 p.m. 

April 26 at 4 p.m. 

May 24 at 4 p.m. 

June 21 at 4 p.m. 

Last month, we were notified 
our Tribal Court participated 
in an extensive “Tribal Court 
Assessment” paid for by the BIA 
and completed by the Jacobson 


Law Group (which were women 
from other tribes). The group 
spoke on findings and recom- 
mendations where tribal courts 
have problems and solutions to 
fix them. I was impressed to hear 
we have solid measures in place 
but we do have findings and rec- 
ommendations to make our court 
system better (a separation from 
the board would be ideal) but as 
audited and assessed there was 
no finding of inclusion of the 
court processes. I truly believe 
in making the court separate and 
have always supported that, in 
the meantime I will push for the 
recommendation laid about from 
the assessment to make our courts 
more equitable, fair and credible 
for the members who go through 
the system. 

I’m frustrated with our deliv- 


ery of services and addressing 
those daily to assist members 
and also include during our 
board discussions and concerns. 
I will leave it at that and contin- 
ue to looks for ways to improve 
our direction. 

The next few months will 
be filled with some hatefulness 
and lots of hurtful things. I will 
not participate, comment or go 
down that road in the elections. 

I will keep steady, strong and 
consistent for our people and 
our tribe. As always, contact 
me at lanacausley@saulttribe. 
net, (906) 322-3818, (906) 484- 
2954. 

Lana Causley Smith 

Sault Tribe 

Unit II 

Board Representative 


We have many issues before us - productivity is key 



D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

Judging from the actions 
recently taking place, I believe it is 
important to stress the following: 

I am an elected representative 
of the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. As such, it is my responsi- 
bility to report to the membership 
(pursuant to Constitution) on a 
monthly basis. Since election, it 
has been my intent to provide as 
much information as possible with- 
in the confines of time and space 
restrictions. Maligning or attacking 
other board members or the chair- 
person, individually in these reports 
serves no productive purpose. I 
am a member of the board and, as 
such, I am also responsible for the 
actions taken by the board of direc- 
tors whether I am in favor of such 
actions or not. If one is fortunate 
enough to serve as a member of the 
board of directors, they cannot take 
credit when times are good and 
cast blame when they are bad. 

We have many issues before us, 
and should be focused on actually 
being productive for the benefit of 
the membership as a whole. 

GRAYMONT 

The following are excerpts 
from the tribal paper and resolu- 
tions regarding the issues of the 
Graymont mine and the Enbridge 
pipeline: 

“The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians is opposed to the 
Graymont limestone mine going in 
near Rexton, Mich., because giving 
up control of over 10,000 acres of 
state land interferes with the 1836 
treaty tribes’ right to hunt, fish and 
gather in its treaty ceded territory, 
negatively affecting its members’ 
court-affirmed right to have unlim- 
ited access to this land for spiritual 
and cultural purposes. 

“ The tribe is concerned that 
the loss of the land will negatively 
impact their members’ court-af- 


firmed right to enjoy the land. It’s 
equally concerned that a precedent 
would be set where those who have 
enough money and can influence 
elected officials to go along can 
purchase vast tracts of state land to 
further their personal interests. 

“ Enbridge Pipelines, Inc. oper- 
ates Line 5, a 645-mile, 30-inch-di- 
ameter pipeline built in 1953 that 
extends a distance of 4.6 miles 
beneath the Straits of Mackinac 
and transports a variety of petro- 
leum products. 

“ The waters that would be 
impacted by any spilled petro- 
leum from Line 5 in the Straits of 
Mackinac would include the shoal- 
ing, spawning and nursery areas of 
northern Lake Michigan and north- 
ern Lake Huron that encompass the 
most productive fishing areas of the 
1836 Treaty area. 

u A catastrophic oil spill in the 
Straits of Mackinac would devas- 
tate the tribal fishing industry. 

“ The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians specifically 
requests the Michigan Petroleum 
Pipelines Task Force to include 
in its recommendations the 
decommissioning of the Enbridge 
Line 5 pipeline at the Straits of 
Mackinac .” 

Recently, these two companies 
are commencing what is termed 
“community investment.” They 
are providing grants for commu- 
nities to smooth over the looming 
negative effects of their respective 
businesses. 

A resolution has been intro- 
duced to ensure that entities that 
receive monies from these busi- 
nesses do not receive funds from 
the tribe as well. Imagine a banner 
in a building thanking its spon- 
sors: Sault Tribe, Enbridge, and 
Graymont. 

While the board has taken 
action to adopt resolutions in 
opposition of both of these entities, 
there are no proverbial “teeth” to 
ensure that this opposition makes 
an impact. They are simply words 
on paper. Hopefully, the board 
will move forward with action that 
ensures accountability in some 
form. 

IGS AUDIT 

Several years ago (2011) the 
tribal board commissioned an audit 
of the casino by a firm called IGS. 
This audit ultimately cost the tribe 
(casino) in excess of $200,000. It 
has since been sitting upon a shelf, 
and we have had no updates as 
to whether many of the identified 


areas have been addressed or if the 
report is even still being used to 
improve our operations. This is one 
of the many areas that have been 
started merely to falter and sit idle 
on a shelf. I will be asking for an 
update on this in the coming month 
and will seek permission to detail 
the results. 

CEO 

The board of directors has 
commenced the interview process 
for the permanent CEO of our 
Kewadin properties. I am hopeful 
that we will find a qualified can- 
didate to take the reins and lead us 
in a progressive manner. I am also 
hopeful that the board will adhere 
to its policies, procedures and pref- 
erence in making this decision. 
POLICY 

I will continue to stress the 
importance of policy and adher- 
ence to our personnel policies and 
Tribal Code. As I have noted in the 
past, these policies are abused and 
policies are selectively ignored, 
positions are “hand picked” and, 
ultimately, the abuses many have 
championed against are still 
allowed to continue. I will be 
requesting an update from legal on 
the proposed tribal labor laws and 
policies to ensure everyone, includ- 
ing the board of directors, adheres 
to the policies and procedures of 
the tribe. 

HR AUDIT 

The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors recently approved a res- 
olution to audit the performance 
of the tribe’s Human Resource 
Department. Human Resources is 
the central hub for all employment 
related actions: pre-employment, 
hiring, discipline, retention and 
termination. As a tribe, we need 
to ensure these areas are perform- 
ing in an optimal manner and in 
accordance with adopted policy 
to ensure all employees are treat- 
ed in an equitable manner. The 
audit will address the strengths 
and weaknesses in the department 
so that they may be assessed and 
addressed. 

Recently, misinformation 
regarding the Human Resource 
audit was published. This infor- 
mation attributes the sole sponsor- 
ship of the HR audit resolution to 
myself, as well as implies the audit 
itself has prevented the board from 
acting upon the original HR inves- 
tigation. 

It is important to understand the 
facts that contradict these asser- 
tions: 


— The HR audit resolution was 
sponsored by two members of the 
board of directors. 

— The HR audit resolution 
was adopted by the entire board of 
directors, with two opposing votes. 

— The HR audit was introduced 
on both the board workshop and 
meeting agendas on three different 
occasions (11/03/15, 10/27/15, 
10/06/15) 

— The original board-directed 
investigation was completed in 
early May 2012. 

— There are historical issues in 
this area in dire need of indepen- 
dent attention. 

In an effort to clearly understand 
these misconstrued statements, it is 
being asserted that the resolution 
adopted in November 2015 is pre- 
venting the board from acting on 
an investigation completed in 2012 
(nearly 3.5 years earlier). 

The real questions are: 

Why wasn’t anything done in 
those 3.5 years? 

Why don’t certain people want 
it done? 

Encourage people to stop 
merely talking and start getting 
things done. 

ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

WE as a tribe need to diversify. 

I have and will continue to stress 
the need to diversify economically. 
In fact, I look forward to the day 
I am able to report we have made 
meaningful progress. Too often the 
excuses made for our lack of atten- 
tiveness to economic development 
and diversification has been “We 
can’t afford to do that.” The tribe 
cannot continue to depend upon the 
funding of its casinos as its main 
revenue generator. We need diverse 
income streams to ensure our 
tribe’s future. The tribe has many 
talented members as well as the 
resources to ensure this diversifi- 
cation occurs. The governing body 
just needs to take the time to make 
this a priority. 

The tribe interviewed for the 
economic development director 
position. I am hopeful the tribe will 
select a viable qualified candidate 
to facilitate this much needed role 
for our tribe. 

Part of the position summary is: 

“The Economic Development 
Director performs advanced pro- 
fessional work leading and pro- 
moting the business and economic 
development interest for the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. This will include super- 


vision of all enterprises with 
the exception of the casino 
operations. This position will be 
responsible to develop strategies 
to enhance, create and build the 
tribe ’s economic development and 
revenue diversification activities, 
including the complex analysis of 
data related to planning, financ- 
ing, tax incentive packaging, 
marketing and business assis- 
tance programming. This position 
would be responsible to develop 
long and short term economic and 
community development goals.” 

It is my hope that the econom- 
ic development director will be 
able to move our businesses in a 
more profitable manner, as well 
as lead the charge towards new 
business development and diver- 
sification. I am also hopeful our 
Corporate Charter, approved by 
the BIA, will one day be utilized. 
This would afford our tribe with 
the opportunity to develop and 
maintain businesses free from 
the meddling of politics. Thus 
ensuring they have a chance to be 
successful and provide revenues 
to tribal services. 

JKL BAHWETING 
SCHOOL 

The gymnasium building is 
complete. The final punch lists 
are being gone through and soon 
the gymnasium will be open for 
the benefit of the children. This 
project is an excellent example of 
positive and productive collab- 
oration on the part of the tribe’s 
board of directors for the benefit 
of our tribal and community 
children in the school. The entire 
board should be proud of their 
efforts in making this a reality. 

I will continue to push forward 
with members of the board who 
wish to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure we become innovative in 
our approach to economic diversi- 
fication, membership services and 
stepping out of the non-progres- 
sive box in which we appear to be 
confined. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Home: (906) 635-6945 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 
Personal E-mail: djwhoff- 
man@hotmail .com 

Tribal E-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 
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Looking for ways to strengthen tribe's 


potential 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnaabek! In the 
discharge of my duties as a 
board member, I look for ways 
to strengthen our tribe. I believe 
that transparency and open tribal 
government is an area that needs 
improvement, and prevents us 
from growing to our full poten- 
tial. In my research, I found 


the following memoranda from 
President Obama (edited to fit 
this report). 

TRANSPARENCY AND 
OPEN GOVERNMENT 

Government should be 
transparent. Transparency pro- 
motes accountability and provides 
information for citizens about 
what their government is doing. 
My administration will take 
appropriate action, consistent 
with law and policy, to disclose 
information rapidly in forms that 
the public can readily find and 
use. Executive departments and 
agencies should harness new 
technologies to put information 
about their operations and deci- 
sions online and readily available 
to the public. Executive depart- 
ments and agencies should also 
solicit public feedback to identify 
information of greatest use to the 
public. 

Government should be par- 
ticipatory. Public engagement 


enhances the government’s effec- 
tiveness and improves the quality 
of its decisions. Knowledge is 
widely dispersed in society, and 
public officials benefit from 
having access to that dispersed 
knowledge. Executive depart- 
ments and agencies should offer 
Americans increased opportuni- 
ties to participate in policymaking 
and to provide their government 
with the benefits of their collec- 
tive expertise and information. 
Executive departments and agen- 
cies should also solicit public 
input on how we can increase and 
improve opportunities for public 
participation in government. 

Government should be col- 
laborative. Collaboration actively 
engages Americans in the work 
of their government. Executive 
departments and agencies should 
use innovative tools, methods 
and systems to cooperate among 
themselves, across all levels of 
government, and with nonprofit 


organizations, businesses and 
individuals in the private sec- 
tor. Executive departments and 
agencies should solicit public 
feedback to assess and improve 
their level of collaboration and 
to identify new opportunities for 
cooperation. 

Imagine if our government 
disclosed information rapidly 
and solicited public feedback! I 
realize that it has occurred occa- 
sionally, but it should be standard 
operating procedure. Please note 
that I am grateful to our current 
staff who do their best to provide 
information in a timely manner, 
but their workloads are huge! 
However, the board could priori- 
tize and provide adequate staffing 
to accomplish this task. 

How great would it be if 
our tribal government engaged 
with our members in meaning- 
ful ways? We have incredible, 
knowledgeable members who 
may participate in our govern- 


ment, IF we had a way for them 
to do so that did not require travel 
to the seven-county service area 
to participate. 

Increased staffing, plus inno- 
vative tools, methods and systems 
would help to create the transpar- 
ency and openness of government 
crucial to the growth and future 
of our tribe 

I believe our tribal government 
needs to commit to an “unprece- 
dented level of openness.” If you 
believe as I do, call me, or con- 
tact your unit representatives and 
urge them to commit to planning, 
supporting and funding a more 
transparent and open tribal gov- 
ernment, it is good for us all! 

Anishnaabe gagige (Anishnabe 
for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 

j ennifer .mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 

http ://jmcleodsaulttribe .com . 


Serving on federal committees important to tribe 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


Serving on committees in 
the federal government is very 
important. Openings are pub- 


lished through notices sent to the 
tribal administration. Most of the 
openings require specific fields 
of study or must be filled by an 
elected official but both state and 
federal governments have some 
openings in general committees. 
We encourage tribal members to 
consider serving if they can. 

I just returned from the Tribal 
Technical Advisory Committee 
to the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services. We specifically 
addressed the work of substance 
abuse, mental health and suicide. 
This meeting focused on two 
areas: the epidemic of heroin 
overdoses in the United States 
and the tribal behavioral health 
agenda. With heroin being so 
widely available and cheap, many 
of our tribal sisters and brothers 
are overdosing on it. The first 


responders to an overdose victim 
are using a drug called Naloxone. 
It can save their lives, but the 
policy and procedures have not 
been formally developed on what 
to do next. 

Handing out brochures is not 
effective and incarceration is not 
an option. They are developing 
what is called a warm hand off. 
That is to say that a person works 
with the victim to find appropri- 
ate help with another person. To 
build an infrastructure so we have 
treatment buildings and profes- 
sionals to help immediately find 
what the victim needs and real 
emotional support, that is crucial. 
I would love to say we have a 
plan to eradicate all illegal drugs 
from our society, but right now 
we don’t. So, for now, we have to 
help those who make poor choic- 


es and get them on the path to 
recovery. 

The second item, the National 
Tribal Behavior Health Agenda 
(NTBHA), is a policy designed to 
better help and make the federal 
government aware of the sub- 
stance and mental health issues 
so prevalent in Native society. 

Part of the policy aims at vastly 
improving the way the federal 
government puts grants into place 
for us. We have lobbied for a 
very long time to have the varied 
agencies work together to have 
their grants compliment each 
other to form a comprehensive 
plan for the tribal endeavor to 
succeed. An example would look 
like this. The BIA puts out a grant 
to build a treatment facility to 
detoxify drug abusers. That grant 
alone would be all that is offered. 


The stand alone grant would 
not be advisable for the tribe 
to engage in because the infra- 
structure of equipment, doctors, 
support staff, heating, cooling 
and maintenance would have to 
come out of the limited budgets 
the tribe has for all its programs. 
What the NTBHA would do is 
go to the other agencies and ask 
them for support grants to make 
it a feasible endeavor for the tribe 
to do. Sounds like common sense 
but that process has never been 
attempted. 

Thank you for all the calls and 
e-mails, I appreciate the support. 
Keith Massaway, 

702 Hazleton St., 

St. Ignace MI 49781, 
kmas saway @ msn .com , 

(906) 322-3802 


Great Lakes water for future generations 


Protecting 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 

Hello, in February I attended 


the United Tribes of Michigan 
meeting and met state Senator 
Wayne A. Schmidt. He was dis- 
cussing an internship program 
they have at the state level. 

The Michigan Senate has 
internship positions they try to fill 
every academic year. Interns will 
have the opportunity to assist the 
senators and their staff in gen- 
eral office operations including 
constituent relations, communica- 
tions and monitoring legislation. 
Selected candidates will gain 
valuable hands-on office and leg- 
islative experience in a fast-paced 
environment. Hours are negotia- 
ble. This is an unpaid position, 
but college credit is possible. See 


your school’s internship coordina- 
tor or academic advisor. 

Applicants must be students, 
veterans or participants in job 
entry programs. Knowledge 
of the legislature is desired 
but not required. You can send 
your resume and cover letter 
to Michigan Senate, Human 
Resources Office, RO. Box 
30036, Lansing, MI 48909-7536 
or via email to senwschmidt@ 
senate .michigan .gov. 

Later in February, I also 
attended a meeting in Waukesha, 
Wise., in order to testify on behalf 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians against water 
diversion from the Great Lakes 


basin. The Great Lakes Compact 
of 2008, signed by all eight states 
and two provinces included in the 
basin, prohibits diversions from 
the Great Lakes except under 
strictly limited circumstances. 

The city of Waukesha, Wise., has 
requested to divert water from 
Lake Michigan. The request 
projects need for water now and 
in the future far beyond the City 
of Waukesha and into a water 
supply service area that has no 
current need for a diversion. It is 
our understanding that the City 
of Waukesha has alternatives to 
diverting Lake Michigan water 
including removal of radium from 
their deep groundwater wells with 


treatment technology. 

The danger in approving an 
application for a community that 
clearly has alternatives to diversion 
of Great Lakes water outside the 
basin boundaries is that it sets a 
low bar for future applications. 
There are many communities that 
straddle the Great Lakes basin 
boundary and, if approved for 
diversions, will seriously under- 
mine the Compact. The concept of 
protecting the water for future gen- 
erations is one that resonates espe- 
cially with tribes and First Nations. 

If you have any questions or 
comments please contact me at 
(906) 203-6083 or at kkgravelle@ 
saulttribe.net. 


Traverse City hosts 2016 American 


Indian cancer summit 


The Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention 2016 summit titled 
Looking Back and Looking Ahead: 
The State of Cancer Control in 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native Communities is set for cur- 
rent CDC grantees on April 26-28, 
2016, at the Grand Traverse Resort 
in Traverse City, Mich. 

The summit is funded by the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention - Department of Cancer 
Prevention and Control (DCPC) 
and is intended to bring current 


grantees together to provide a 
forum to address topics of concern 
for all DCPC programs includ- 
ing commercial tobacco, cancer 
screening and patient navigation, 
HPV vaccination, obesity, physical 
activity and nutrition. 

This grantee summit will 
involve reviewing and comparing 
data from 2005 and now in 2015- 
lb, bring together experts in the 
field to provide a forum for open 
dialogue, review challenges and 


barriers, leam about and share 
successes and opportunities, and 
develop a work plan for the next 
10 years with goals for work in 
American Indian communities. 

Invited guest speakers include 
Linda Richardson, MD, MPH 
(CDC); David Espey, MD (CDC 
and IHS); Melissa Jim, MPH 
(IHS); Linda Burhansstipanov, 
DrPH, MPH (Native American 
Cancer Research); and Durado 
Brooks, MD (American Cancer 
Society). 


The National Native Network 
(NNN) is taking a lead role in 
coordinating the summit for CDC 
grantees in Traverse City. The 
NNN is administered by the Inter- 
Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc. 
(ITC); headquartered in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

“We are aiming to review how 
we have progressed and plan for 
our future. This summit will be 
the opportunity to convene CDC 
grantees and tribal cancer programs 
around what we have done and 


what challenges we will address 
moving forward,” said Noel 
Pingatore, NNN principal inves- 
tigator and ITC Health Education 
and Chronic Disease Department 
director. 

According to the National 
Cancer Institute, cancer rates from 
2000 to 2009 decreased among 
men and women of every racial 
and ethnic group, except for 
American Indians. 

More information is available at 
www.KeepItSacred.org . 
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Looking out for the best interest of the tribe 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 
The direction of the casinos 
is moving on a positive path. We 
continue to increase our EBITA 
and have approved a capital 


expenditure budget. There are 
software upgrades happening 
through Bally systems, some new 
slot machines at each location and 
areas being remodeled. 

We have casino managers now 
that are being properly trained 
and educated than in years past. 
The managers have all been pro- 
vided the tools to perform their 
job and will be accountable for 
their own site. Many of the gen- 
eral managers I have talked to 
support the direction and training 
they have received. 

The marketing and executive 
teams have been working on a 
tiered Player’s Card Club for 
some time now. This will allow 
players to be able to earn more 
incentives based on play. 

We hired a temporary chief 


executive officer because we 
wanted and needed to make 
change to essentially stay in 
business and stop the bleeding. 
Now we have people who flat out 
hate the guy. They do not have 
one good thing to say about him. 
This seems personal to me if you 
can’t say one good thing about 
someone. Why would you invest 
one year of resources into a per- 
son and then say hit the road? We 
have a person who has worked 
in many Vegas-style casinos and 
some board members think they 
know more than this person. 

If board members put their 
own agendas behind the best 
interest of the tribe they would 
allow this person to make the 
changes that have to be made and 
then see whether you think he 


should stay or not. You don’t kick 
someone to the curb in the middle 
of re-structuring, streamlining and 
training staff. Who in their right 
mind would work for a company 
that only talks about making a 
business better but cannot actual- 
ly support the needed changes? 

I absolutely love it when 
people threaten and bully you if 
you do not support their views or 
agenda. It is time to quit acting 
like the bully on the playground. 

It is not about you or your family; 
it is about the Sault Tribe. If you 
think you can do a better job, I 
suggest you submit an applica- 
tion. 

As I stated previously, I do not 
agree with every decision being 
made but I DO NOT consider 
myself an expert. The proper way 


to do this is to assign goals and 
stipulations in a contract and if 
they are not fulfilled then part 
ways. 

Two of my biggest concerns 
right now are customer service 
and employee morale. Generally 
speaking, if you treat your 
employees good, they are happy, 
dedicated and treat their custom- 
er’s right. 

I have a hard time understand- 
ing why this is so difficult for 
some people. The easiest way is 
to treat others how you would 
like to be treated. Go be an exam- 
ple for your team of how to com- 
municate, work and show some 
genuine interest and empathy. 

Please contact me at 
Bridgett91@yahoo.com or (906) 
430-0536 

Happy Easter 



Politics in the way 


Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IY 
I am disappointed to report 
that I continue to hear complaints 
from customers and team mem- 
bers about how unpleasant our 
casinos have gotten; from being 


under staffed, no visible manage- 
ment on the gaming floor, food 
quality down, constant change 
of business hours at some of our 
food establishments, lack of man- 
agement, uncleanly facilities and 
poor morale. Casino management 
has informed us that we are doing 
better at our five casinos; I see 
that they are cutting their bottom 
line but no new revenue! We have 
management saying the market is 
saturated but down the road we 
have the Island Resort and Casino 
and it is adding on and upgrading 
constantly. We don’t need excuses 
anymore, we need action; but I 
am in the minority. Whoever is 
hired in the permanent casino 
CEO position should have no 
contact with board members out- 
side of a workshop or meeting. 
We need an independent thinker 


of running tribal businesses 


who isn’t afraid to come in and 
make their plan, present it to the 
board and then follow through 
with their plan. What we cur- 
rently have is not working when 
the CEO reports to and takes 
direction from the entire board. 

It just breeds bad business and 
the political arena is running our 
businesses. 

Members need to start asking 
the hard questions and searching 
out the real answers. Too many 
times members have gone into a 
closed session with the hope of a 
positive outcome with the board. 
During my time on the board a 
majority of our members’ pleas 
for help in closed session have 
gone unheard or responded to 
either verbally or in writing. It 
seems when the member has the 
right political ties they usually 


get a positive response whereas 
a member without those ties may 
not. These are closed sessions, 
so we can’t even speak out on 
the subjects and that disgusts me 
more than anything. 

Since the Ad Hoc Health 
Committee resolution was passed 
three years ago we have seen suc- 
cesses from this committee. The 
Community Health centers closed 
down in 2008 were reopened in 
Escanaba and Marquette. After 
the first of the year, the Sault 
health center began holding eve- 
ning hours. This happened with 
the committee’s support and the 
hard work of the health staff. 

Next month, I hope to report on 
another success that has come 
from this committee, they have 
been successful and persistent in 


continuing to increase health ser- 
vices to members. 

Director Chase and I attend- 
ed the Community Health 
Improvement Plan work- 
shop held on Feb. 25 at the 
Manistique Tribal Center. It 
was a gathering session for 
community members and staff 
to give input on the needs and 
assets in each community and 
to help identify priorities for 
improving community health. It 
was a good input session and a 
great start to ensuring the plan 
utilizes community input and 
community ownership. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow, Unit IV 
Director 

(906) 298-1888 
dmorro w @ saulttribe .net 


Abramson not seeking re-election to tribal board 



Cathy Abramson, 
Director, Unit I 


Greetings everyone! As 
many of you know, I will not be 
seeking re-election to our tribal 
board. I wanted the rest of you to 
know. 

I can’t tell you what an honor 
it has been to serve you through- 
out the years while in this posi- 
tion. I know I am not perfect but 
I truly have tried hard to repre- 
sent our people to the best of my 
ability. I am not going away. I 
have lived here all of my life and 
I will continue (while not in a 
role as a board member) to repre- 
sent our people in whatever I do 
and wherever I go. 

I have been very fortunate to 
have such great mentors through- 
out my life. My mom, Helen 
Gurnoe McCoy, was always 


home when we came home from 
school. It gave us a great sense 
of security. She once gave me 
this advice when I came home 
crying because someone had 
been bullying me. She said this, 
“Remember what that feels like, 
and don’t ever do it to anyone 
else.” Her words stay with me 
today. 

My dad, Ken McCoy, would 
always tell me, “You can be 
anything you choose to be.” He 
was proud of me and he let me 
know it. I was always surround- 
ed by my elders because they 
lived with us. My mom took care 
of Uncle Sam, Grandma Eva 
Gurnoe and Aunt Jennie Gurnoe 
Shannon. She cared for them 
when they couldn’t take care of 
themselves. 

I came from a family of nine 
brothers and sisters. As I got 
older, I was one of the middle 
ones who roamed pretty free. I 
actually didn’t think anyone was 
paying attention to me. After a 
Christmas concert that our choir 
sang in, an elder approached me. 
Ms. Lucille Nertoli stopped me 
and told me that she was always 
watching me and that she was 
proud of me. Wow! Did I ever 
need to hear that! That was such 
a profound moment! It made 
me realize that what I did, how 
I acted and what I said was 


important to our Anishinaabe 
people. When people watched 
me, they saw an Anishinaabe 
quae. I knew then that I had an 
important role to play for our 
people. I also knew that I had 
better straighten up my act! 

The first job I ever had with 
our tribe was a summer job. 

I worked for Chairman Joe 
Lumsden. I was to redo his filing 
system (He only had one cabinet 
at the time!). Joe was a peoples 
chairman. He was always invit- 
ing members to his office to dis- 
cuss various issues. I had great 
respect for Chairman Lumsden. 

I remember when I was a very 
impressionable young teenager. 

I had attended a summer activ- 
ity at LSSU (Joe worked for 
Upward Bound). This was in 
the 70s and Floyd Westerman 
was there singing Custer Died 
For Your Sins. There were 
other speakers and activities but 
nothing beat the takeover of the 
Iroquois lighthouse! There was 
Joe Lumsden, amongst others, 
climbing up to the top ! It was an 
awakening for me ! I was fortu- 
nate our chairman used to coach 
me on speaking. He told me how 
he believed everyone should 
know the history of our tribe. I 
used to attend tribal board meet- 
ings and our chairman would let 
me speak from the audience. I 


didn’t know what the heck I was 
talking about but the tribal board 
was patient with me. 

Another person who I learned 
a lot from was Bob VanAlstine. 
He taught me patience and 
preserverance. Not everything 
I wanted was going to happen 
when I wanted it. He told me, 
“Cathy, sometimes when you 
hit a brick wall with an idea or 
project you are working on, you 
just have to leave it there and 
go work on something else. You 
will find that wall will come 
down eventually and that’s when 
you pick it up again and move it 
forward.” That has made all the 
difference in the world. It really 
does work! 

From my sister, Bonnie 
McKerchie, I learned of the sac- 
rifices you must make for the 
good of all your people. She cer- 
tainly gave it her all to our tribal 
board, to our health programs, 
our elders and casino staff. She 
cared about our people and never 
forgot who she worked for and 
who she was. I must give credit 
to brother, Mike McCoy, who 
has been my mentor, my advisor 
and has helped him me stay on 
the high road. He’s more like my 
dad than he will ever realize. 

I’d also like to thank my 
husband and my children for 
keeping me on the straight and 


narrow. They would tell me, 

“No, mom, you can’t write that.” 
Tribal politics as you know can 
get pretty brutal and ugly. We are 
our own worst enemies. Tribes 
are made up of families. When 
you attack or purposely hurt 
individuals, you are hurting that 
whole family. I thank my fami- 
ly for keeping me from putting 
out my original unit reports and 
words that you will never see. 

(I must say, it did feel good to 
write out my feelings and toss it 
away though!) When you work 
for your people, your own family 
becomes a part of that. I thank 
my family for all the love, under- 
standing and support you have 
given me throughout these years. 

To my elders who have stood 
beside me and gave me so much 
encouragement and understand- 
ing when I needed it - thank 
you! I’ll be sixty soon and we 
need to get ready for that disco 
dance ! 

We have a bright and beau- 
tiful future before us. There are 
many young promising individ- 
uals ready to take the lead. Let’s 
nurture that and work beside 
them. I know they won’t let us 
down. 

If you have any questions or 
concerns, please contact me at 
cabramson@saulttribe.net or call 
me (906) 322-3823. 
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Unit II director says "Less politics, more work" 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 

I apologize for not submitting 
a unit report the last two months. 
There has been a lot of finger 
pointing, cheap shots and misin- 
formation. Sometimes it’s better 
to just “take it on the chin” and 
wait for the unproductive rhetoric 
to die down. 

Unfortunately, quietness has 
not tampered down the rhetoric, 
so I’ 11 do my best to address 
something head on: 

I think it’s awful to manipulate 
tribal members for the purpose of 
driving a wedge of discord among 
tribal communities. It’s some- 
thing the chairman provokes quite 
often. I wish he would leave that 
tactic back in the D.C. Beltway 
and quit sowing disharmony for 
no good reason, other than to 
create bad feelings and political 
gamesmanship. It’s not the trait 
of a leader. It’s not how you bring 
people together. For instance: 

As we all know, the tribe is 
pursuing tribal gaming downstate. 
This is an initiative that was on 
the table when I took office in 
2010. 1 have said many times in 
these unit reports that I support 
the concept: our right to establish 
tribal gaming; our need to do so; 
and the underlying legal argument 
that supports our right. My prob- 
lem from the start has been with 
the developer. He does not have 
my vote of confidence. Therefore, 
I have consistently voted ‘no’ on 
all decisions pertaining to down- 
state casino development, as has 
Unit 2 Director Lana Causley. 

Having said that, I recognize 
I’m in the minority in that opin- 
ion and I respect the majority will 
of the board. That’s how democ- 
racy works. 

Last December, the board 
took action to purchase proper- 
ty downstate using the interest 
accrued from the Michigan 
Indians Lands Claims Settlement 
(better known as the Elders 
Fund). It is a stipulation of our 
legal argument to game downstate 
that the funds come specifically 
from the accrued interest in the 
fund. As usual, I voted ‘no’ for 
the reasons stated above. The 
next week, the board voted to 
take monies out of the general 
fund to replace those they had 
used to purchase the property. 
That was so elder checks could 
be distributed at the whole value. 
As always, I voted ‘no’ and just 
like the week previous it passed 
easily on a 10-2 vote (with 
Director Causley and I the dis- 
senting votes). Immediately after 
the vote, Director Hoffman asked 
a rhetorical question: “What 
would happen if this vote had not 
passed? The elders would get a 
reduced check.” 

The next day the chairman 


was all over Facebook claiming 
Director Hollowell does not care 
about the elders; “Her fate is 
sealed” and a whole lot of other 
disingenuous comments. He then 
implied the same thing in the let- 
ter that accompanied the elders’ 
checks. As you can see in his 
January unit report for this paper, 
he put in a graphic, circled my 
dissenting vote, and placed my 
name inside the graphic. 

The next board meeting was 
held in the unit I represent— 
Newberry. The atmosphere was 
hostile and I was called on the 
carpet by my members to explain 
why I would vote to reduce elder 
checks. Before I could respond, 
the chairman called the member’s 
comments “out of order.” This 
only caused more bad feelings 
because the next day the individ- 
ual resigned her position from the 
Elders’ Committee. 

So let me take this opportunity 
to respond: It took 10 votes to 
take that money out of the Elders 
Fund. They better have the same 
10 votes to replace it! They didn’t 
need my vote to take it out. And 


they didn’t need my vote to put it 
back (and on a procedural note— 
if for some unfathomable reason 
the vote to replace had failed, I 
would have made darn sure to 
bring it back to the table for a 
re-consideration vote. That you 
can be sure). 

The developer for our down- 
state casino project is Jerry 
Campbell. I have never had 
confidence in him. Recently, you 
may have read in the Detroit Free 
Press or Crain ’s Business News 
that Jerry Campbell has filed for 
personal bankruptcy. Maybe now 
people can better understand why 
I have had reservations all along. 

I take my vote seriously. I won’t 
be bullied into voting against 
my convictions. Trust me; you 
do not want a “rubber stamp” 
board. That got us into trouble in 
the past. I respect the will of the 
majority. I would only ask for 
the same respect for the minority 
voice in government. 

I ask the chairman and others 
on the board to quit manufactur- 
ing controversy in order to drive 
wedges into our communities. 


It’s counterproductive to have to 
constantly be defending against 
trumped up situations. If you real- 
ly cared about our communities 
in Unit II you would work instead 
to support meaningful actions to 
reduce the disparity in funding 
and services to the most under- 
served region within the tribe’s 
jurisdiction. If you put half the 
effort used in sowing discontent, 
we might actually get somewhere 
by working collaboratively on a 
long-term strategic plan for our 
tribe: Where we are, where we 
want to go and how are we going 
to get there. For the tribe as a 
whole. That should be our num- 
ber one focus. 

I hope our elder who felt 
dismissed and misled at the 
Newberry meeting would recon- 
sider her resignation and return 
to the Elder Committee. We need 
her dedication and support. 

Next month, I will do my best 
to address Graymont; Enbridge 
and CORA— three extremely 
important situations with signifi- 
cant implications for Unit 2 com- 
munities. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Catherine Hollowell 
Unit 2 Director 
(906) 484-6821 
chollo well @ saulttribe .net 
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Please remember your 
new address to send 
Win Awenen Wisitotung 
so your newspaper can 
move, tool 

Send to Win Awenen 
Wisitotung, 531 Ashmun 
St., Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 
49783 or email sault- 
tribenews@saulttribe. 
net. Please include your 
full name and mailing 
address. 
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Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

MEMBERSHIP 

SURVEY 



The Sault Tribe Housing Authority is seeking advice and input from our tribal membership. 

If you reside in the Tribes seven county service area you will be receiving a survey in the us mail at the 
beginning of April, 2016. This survey will help define the housing needs our membership and local tribal 
communities. Please take the time to review, complete and return this survey. 

The survey results will also be utilized in helping develop the 2017 Indian Housing Plan. We are 
asking that the mailed survey be returned by April 30 th , 2016 in the prepaid envelope. 

The Housing Authority will be hosting a series of general membership and elder community 
meetings. Please plan to attend one of the below listed meetings in conjunction with returning the survey. 

If you have any questions or require more information regarding this survey and its purpose, please 
do not hesitate to contact the Sault Tribe Housing Authority. 

Thank you for your anticipated participation! 

Joni Talentino Annie Thibert 

Housing Director Project Specialist 


~ Dates of General Meetings 

Open to all Tribal Members 


Kinross Recreation Center 
Wetmore Housing Site 
Escanaba Housing Site 
Manistique Tribal Health 
St Ignace/McCann Center 
Sault Big Bear Arena 


(Meet 

April 

5 th 

April 

6 th 

April 

12 th 

April 

13 th 

April 

18 th 

April 

20 th 


~ Dates of Elder Meetings ~ 

Open to All Elder Members 
(During Scheduled Elder Meetings) 

Sault Elder Building 
Munising Tribal Health 
Marquette Holiday Inn 
St Ignace McCann Center 
Manistique Tribal Health 
15™ Newberry Community Center 
Hessel Community Center 
Escanaba Willow Creek 


April 

6 th 

April 

7 th 

April 

7 th 

April 

8 th 

April 

13 th 

April 

15 th 

April 

18 th 

April 

21 st 

April 

25 th 

April 

27 th 


Mission Statement: 

"Improve the quality of life for our tribal members through 
affordable and unique housing opportunities" 

Vision Statement: 

"To create and sustain Housing Programs that strengthens the 
quality of life, economic self-sufficiency, and the future 
growth for the members 
of the Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians" 



Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
154 Parkside 
Kincheloe, MI 49788 
(906)495-5555 
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Saturday, April 16 

Show Starts at 8 p.m. 


Sunday, April 17 

Show Starts at 4 p.m. 
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All R I B U T E 

v Saturday, April 23 

Show Starts at S p.m* 

Sunday, April 24 

Show Starts at 4 p 

Ticket Price 
$12.50 


noon 
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Sucker Moon 



Photo by Kathy Roy 

On April 19, the Sault Tribe Inland Fish and Wildlife Department received a call from a member who had been 
coyote trapping and caught an eagle in one of his traps. Rusty Aikens and Joe Lautenbach went out to assist 
them. They were able to safely remove the eagle from the trap and bring it in to Sault Animal Hospital to be 
checked out. After it was given a clean bill of health from the vet, they returned it to the area it was caught. 
Above, Aikens lifts off the crate top and the young eagle is ready the fly. 


Official candidate list out for 
primary and special election 


SAULT STE. MARIE - This 
year’s primary election sees 
four tribal members running for 
chairperson — incumbent Aaron 
Payment, sitting board member 
Keith Massaway, former board 
member Tom Miller and newcom- 
er Charles Forgrave. 

Incumbent director of Unit II, 
Lana Causley- Smith, is effectively 
re-elected as she is unopposed. In 
Unit I, 15 are in the running for 
three seats, and three candidates 
each in Units III and IV for one 
seat. 

Four candidates are competing 
in the Unit V special advisory 
election for the remainder of Rita 
Glyphs’ term, which expires in 
2018. Glyphs was removed Jan. 
14. All election procedures and 
timelines for the 2016 general 
election applies to the special 
advisory election. 

Ballots will be mailed out April 
28. Voters must complete ballots 
and have them back to the tribe 
for the May 19 primary election. 


The following candidates’ 
names were released by the 
Election Committee April 19. 
(They are listed in alphabetical 
order and incumbents names are 
italicized.) 

Chair: Charles Forgrave, Keith 
Massaway, Thomas Miller, Aaron 
Payment 

Unit I: Angeline Boulley, 
Nichole Causley, Charles Cook 
Sr., Angela Declue, Betty 
Freiheit, Janice Frye, Samuel 
Gardner Jr., Janet Liedel, 

Jennifer McLeod Tyson , Michael 
McKerchie, Dennis McKelvie, 
George Parish, Maureen Pavlat, 
Helen Wilkins, Barbara Willis 

Unit II: Lana Causley -Smith 

Unit III: Ilene Moses, Bridgett 
Sorenson , Bonnie Woodford- 
Culfa 

Unit IV: Krystal Goudreau, 
Darcy Morrow and Gerald 
Winberg, Sr. 

Unit V: Boyd Snyder, Tyler 
LaPlaunt, Charles Matson Sr. and 
Anita Nelson. 


Olympic champion Billy Mills to visit Sault 

MAY 12 PRESENTATION OPEN TO THE PUBLIC; JOIN THE BILLY MILLS FUN RUN/WALK MA Y 14 


SAULT STE. MARIE - 
Olympian Billy Mills returns to 
Sault Ste. Marie this May as spe- 
cial guest of the Billy Mills Fun 
5K Run/Walk special guest. Mills 
will appear May 12 at the LSSU 
Fine Arts Center in the Cisler 
Center from 6 to 8 p.m. in a pre- 
sentation open to the public. The 
community is welcome to attend! 
Also a motivational speaker, he 
will give an in-service to Sault 
Tribe team members May 12 and 
visit JKL School May 13 before 
attending the race named in his 
honor on May 14. 


Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron 
Payment said, “During college, 
my race was 10K cross country. 
Fellow Sault Tribe Member Cathy 
Belogna ran cross country. In 
1991, she and I took him to lunch 
and explained our vision for Sault 
Tribe recreation. Cathy became 
our first recreation director. Billy 
then promised to attend an annual 
fun run if we create a running 
team and the rest is history.” 

Mills was the inspiration for 
the movie “Running Brave,” 
starring Robbie Benson, the 
story of Mills’ life on the Pine 


www.saulttribe.com f 


Find us on 
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Ridge Indian Reservation and 
the obstacles he overcame to 
become an Olympic champion. 

At the 1964 Olympics, Mills 
came from behind to win the gold 
medal in the 10k race, setting 
a world record of 28 minutes, 

24.4 seconds. He is still the only 
American to ever win a gold 
medal in the 10k event. 

“Billy is the last American to 
win the Olympic 10,000 meters in 
1964,” Payment said. “He is one 
of my heroes and is a role model 
for Indian Country.” 

As part of his effort to give 
back to his community, Mills 
helped found Running Strong 
for American Indian Youth and 
became the organization’s nation- 
al spokesperson. Today, Mills vis- 
its American Indian communities 
throughout the U.S. and speaks 
to youth about healthful lifestyles 
and taking pride in their heritage. 
In 2014, Mills celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of his gold medal win 
by founding Dreamstarter, a grant 
program to jump start the dreams 
of Native youth. 

This year’s race also sees the 
start up of the Chi Nodin Running 
Club, which runs three days per 
week from June 13 through Aug. 
17. Sault Tribe youth aged 12-18 
can register at the race or contact 
Heather Hemming at 632-5210, 
ext. 21372, or hhemming@sault- 
tribe.net. (See page 29 for more 
on Chi Nodin Running Club.) 

The Billy Mills Fun Run/Walk 
Race on May 14 features a 5K 
race, a 5K walk, youth 1-mile 
run, and a “tot trot” for younger 


children. Everyone is welcome 
to participate and there are no 
registration fees. Race shirts are 
limited and will be given on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 
Pre-register and arrive early on 
race day to receive the right shirt 
size. 

The youth one-mile run and tot 
trot begin at 8:30 a. m. on the east 
side of Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center across Shunk 
Road from Kewadin Casino in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The 5K 
run and 5K walk begins at 9 a.m. 


The top male and female 5K run- 
ners in the regular (4-39), mas- 
ters (40-69) and grand masters 
(70 and over) divisions and the 
top overall male and female 5K 
walkers will receive a plaque. All 
participants will receive medals. 

All participants are required to 
register. Early registration is pre- 
ferred and late registration opens 
at 7:30 a.m. and will end prompt- 
ly at 8:15 a.m. To register or ask 
questions, contact Lori Jodoin at 
(906) 635-5055, or ljodoin@jkl- 
school.org. 
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community egg hunt 


proves quite popular 


Inaugural 

By Rick Smith 

The first of many annual Sault 
Community Easter Egg Hunt cel- 
ebrations to come took place at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building on the reservation 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on 
March 19. 

“Em from Bay City, Mich., 
and every year I take my daugh- 
ter to egg hunts down there 
when we visit family for Easter,” 
explained Tiffany Eshcerich, who 
spearheaded the hunt. “It got me 
thinking that I haven’t heard of 
any big community egg hunts 


up here. So, last year, my family 
went around town here in the 
Sault and in Bay City purchasing 
all the clearance eggs we could 
find to have an egg hunt up here 
this year.” 

Escherich now lives in the 
Sault and is on the staff of the 
Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department. 

The Easter egg hunts were 
divided into three age groups for 
children ranging from newborn to 
3 years of age, then 4 to 6 years 
old and children aged 7 and older. 

Families began arriving for the 


toddler’s hunt just before starting 
at 10 a.m., Escherich said. The 
2016 World’s Mrs. Michigan 
Tourism Kari Yipe O’ Gorman 
helped at the registration table 
and students from Malcom High 
School volunteered helping hands 
as well. 

Children from the ages of 
newborn to 3 searched for eggs 
hidden in plain sight and under 
shredded paper. “Children had 
chances to win assorted prizes 
and the opportunity to meet the 
Easter Bunny,” Escherich said. 

The other hunts began at noon 
and 2 p.m. “All together, the 
children sought over 9,525 eggs, 
made goodie bags for assorted 
goodies and enjoyed a variety of 
games,” Escherich said. Along 
with the opportunity to meet the 
Easter Bunny, the estimated 400 
children were also treated to 32 
large prizes, 142 medium prizes 
and 302 small prizes. 

Folks from the Students, 
Parents, Educators Alliance 
to Know Special Education 
(SPEAKS) organization were on 
hand offering food to buyers in 
support of the SPEAKS organiza- 
tion. 

Escherich said she wanted to 
start small for the first year of 
the hunt to gauge how it goes. A 


casual observation on the popu- 
larity of the inaugural event sug- 
gests the event may be moved to 
the more spacious and nearby Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center or another facility for sub- 
sequent hunts. 

Fundraising has started 
for next year’s egg hunt and 
Escherich is accepting donations 
to replace eggs lost in the inau- 
gural hunt and to increase the 
number of eggs. She said a final 
decision has yet to be made on 
the site for the 2017 hunt. 

“We had a donation bake sale 
to fundraise for next year’s egg 
hunt. Money raised will be used 
to replace eggs and purchase even 
more eggs to expand the hunt for 
next year,” Escherich said. “ If 
we want to get into a bigger facil- 
ity, we need a lot more than what 
I have raised funds to purchase.” 

No doubt exists about the pop- 
ularity of the first hunt brought 
to the community by one mother 
with a small army looking to 
engage folks in a fun family 
event. 

“This event was 100 percent 
funded by community donations,” 
Escherich noted. She indicated 
she had donation cans posted 
at Soo Comer Store and the EZ 
Mart gas station. 


Businesses sponsoring eggs, 
candy and baskets included 
McDonalds, Burger King, the 
Antlers, Jump U.P., Alpine 
Chocolat Haus, Applebees, A 
Cut Above, All-Star Graphics, 
Auto Zone, Big Lots!, Bright 
Futures Day Care, Buffalo Wild 
Wings, Century 2 1 , CosmoProf, 
Cup of the Day, Family Fare, 
Family Dollar, Family Video, 
Hungry Howie’s, Little Ceasars, 
Malette Constmction, Midpoint 
Marathon, Monica Lubiarz- 
Quigley Law Office, Old Mission 
Bank, Pizza Hut, Pure Country 
Family Restaurant, Quaker State, 
R&R Marine Supply, Save-A- 
Lot, TJ Maxx, U.P. Tire, Smith & 
Company Real Estate, WalMart, 
Waste Management and officials 
of the tribe’s board of directors. 

Escherich is not wasting any 
time seeking donations for the 
2017 community egge hunt set 
for Saturday, April 15, 2017. 

She is seeking a larger site to 
accomodate over 500 youngsters 
in searches for over 10,000 eggs. 

Anyone with contributions 
may contact Escherich at (989) 
646-1582 or tmielens@gmail. 
com. 

Donations of plastic egg 
shells, baskets and cash are the 
most sought after items. 



Weatherization Program m 


The Sault Tribe Housing Authority will be accepting 
applications for its Weatherization Program as of 

May 1st, 2016. 


The purpose of the Weatherization Program is 
to provide energy conservation improvements 
targeting features of owner occupied homes that 
require repair /replacement to make the home more 
energy efficient. 

Description of services to include: 

Repair/Replacement of Roofs, windows, and 
exterior doors 

Air-sealing measures such as weather stripping 
and calking 


• Must Own Nome 
& Land *No 
Rented Lots 

• Must be a Sault 
Tribe Household 

• Must reside in 
the seven county 
service area 

• Must meet income | 
guidelines 


Insulation of pipes, skirting, roof 
area/attic 


Please contact the 
Home Ownership Program 
Jamie Harvey @ (906)495-1450 
or (800)794-4072 




Above left, tykes and parents 
gather around eggs placed in 
the open to facilitate the hunt 
for the smaller children, a larger 
section of the floor has eggs hid- 
den with shredded paper at the 
first Community Easter Egg Hunt 
in Sault Ste. Marie. Above right, 
some of the Easter prizes waiting 
to be won. Left, tykes hunting 
for eggs with helpers in the first 
of the day’s three hunts for dif- 
ferent age groups. The special 
guest of honor, the Easter Bunny, 
appeared so he could visit with 
about 400 chilren at the inaugural 
hunt. The Easter Bunny arrived 
with the help of an old friend, 

Jim Winegard. Tiffany Escherich, 
who initiated the inaugural hunt 
indicated fundraising for next 
year’s egg hunt has commenced, 
she will be found selling choco- 
late covered strawberries at the 
SPEAKS Education craft show at 
Sault Area High School on May 7. 
At this time, she is also planning 
a Pampered Chef and Thirty- 
one bingo night at the Antlers 
Restaurant in Sault Ste. Marie at 
a date yet to be determined. 

Photos by 
Rick Smith 
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NOTICES 


Thanking community for helping 
make Family Fun Days a success 


Child care subsidies 
available through ACFS 

From ACFS staff 

Anishnaabek Community 
and Family Services (ACFS) 
announces funding avail- 
able through the Child Care 
Development Fund Program to 
help defray quality child care 
costs for families whose parents 
work, attend education programs 
or both. Help through the fund is 
based on household income and 
type of child care provider. 

Families income-eligible for 
the State of Michigan’s Child 
Development and Care Program 
will be required to access the 
state’s program. 

The ACFS fund also regulates 
child care providers on trust land. 
If you live on tribal reservation 
land and would like to become a 
tribally-licensed home day care 
provider, registered relative pro- 
vider or registered day care aide, 
please contact ACFS. Child Care 
Development Fund applications 
are available at any ACFS office 
or online at www.saulttribe.com/ 
membership- services/acf s/acf sdi- 
rectservices/68-membership-ser- 
vices/acfs/acfs-direct-services/9 1 - 
child-care-development-fund . 

For more information, please 
call 632-5250 or toll-free (800) 
726-0093. 


Dear Editor, 

The staff of Anishnabek 
Community and Family Services 
thanks the following entities for 
their contributions to the 2016 
Family Celebration Day in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., on March 28: 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority, 
Advocacy Resource Center, 
Community Health Program, 
Law Enforcement, Tribal Court, 
Youth Education and Activities, 
early childhood education pro- 
grams, United Way of the EUP, 
Girl Scouts of the EUP, Great 
Start Readiness Program/EUP 
Intermediate School District, 
Chippewa County Department 
of Health and Human Services, 
Chippewa County Health 
Department Tobacco-Free Living 
Coalition, Chippewa County 
Council for Youth and Families, 
Animal Kingdom, Community 
Health Access Coalition, 
Families Against Narcotics and 
the Dafter Lions Club. 

Thanks to our co-sponsors: 
Anishnabek Community and 
Family Services, Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority, Chippewa 
County Council for Youth and 
Families and the Great Start/ 
Eastern Upper Peninsula 


Intermediate School District. 

Thanks to our other donors: 
M&C Water Systems, Save-A- 
Lot, Parker Ace Hardware, Unit I 
Sault Tribe Board Representative 
Kim Gravelle, Dana Piippo, 

Soo Locks Boat Tours, Kewadin 
Casino, Mackinac Island 
Carriage Tours, Star Line Ferry, 
Super 8 Motel, JKL Fiduciary 
Committee, The Cutting Room, 
Back in Motion, Days Inn, 
Domino’s Pizza, Dondee Lanes, 
Family Fare, Family Video, 
Indo-China Garden, Jump 
UP, McDonald’s, Picture This 
Photography, Taco Bell, The Hair 
Studio, Palace Saloon, Wendy’s 
and Zorba’s. 

Special thanks to our volunteers, 
Jenny Gillotte, Jennifer Gillotte, 
Gina Cook, Les Neubert, 
Cameron Martineau, Jennifer 
Clerc, Jackie Tasker- Ailing, Sault 
Tribe youth council: Sara Weber, 
Mady Weber, Aurora Kelly, 
Alexis Kelly, Mia Keller, Selena 
LaCrosse, Dawn LaCrosse, 
and Lynnie Gregg, and Youth 
Education and Activities staff: 
Caitlyn Synett, Melissa King, Jill 
Lawson. 

Thank you, 

Jessica Gillotte, et al., ACFS 


Monday night beginning Ojibwe language class canceled 


Due to poor attendance at our Monday night begin- 
ning language class, the Language Department can- 
celed the class until further notice. However, we are 
keeping a sign-up list going and remain hopeful of 


filling the list and re-instating the class. To sign up, 
please call Colleen Medicine at (906) 635-6050. All 
of the other language classes still proceeding. We 
apologize for any inconvenience this may cause. 


CHIPPEWA-LUCE-MACKINAC COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY 

P.O. BOX-70 

SAULT STE. MARIE, MI 49783 

QUARTERLY FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 

There will be a T.E.F.A.P. commodities food distribution in the Eastern Upper Peninsula on June 8th 
thru June 10th 2016. For more information please call 632-3363. 

Distribution for the Chippewa, Luce and Mackinac Quarterly Food Distribution is as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, June 8, 2016 

Clark Township Community Center, Cedarville (3-5 p.m) 

(Center Time and Day Change) 

Drummond Island Township Hall, (3-4 p.m.) 

Newberry Community Building (alley), (2-4 p.m.) 

THURSDAY, June 9, 2016 
Pickford Township Hall, (8 - 10 a. m.) 

Raber Township Hall, Goetz ville (8 - 9 a.m.) 

Rudyard Community Center, (8 - 10:30 a.m.) 

300 Water Street (Senior High Rise), (10 - 11 a.m.) 

Sugar Island Community Center, (8 - 9 a.m.) 

Whitefish Township Hall, Paradise, (8 a.m. - Noon) 

Mackinac County C.A.A., St. Ignace, (8:30 - 11:30 a.m.) 

FRIDAY, June 10, 2016 
Detour Township Hall 

Distribution is 9 a.m. until Noon, UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED. Many centers will NOT remain 
open once the food is gone. Check with local centers in case of a schedule change. 


Notice of Odenaang road construction 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Transportation 
Program announces intention to 
reconstruct East Polaris Drive, 
Timberwolf Drive, South Cougar 
Drive and Wolverine Drive at the 
Odenaang housing site in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. The project 
is in Chippewa County and is 
scheduled for during the 2016 
construction year. The total net 
length of centerline is 6,130 feet 
and the project is funded through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Tribal Transportation Program. 
Work will include drainage 
improvements, sub-base, aggre- 
gate base, curb, gutter, sidewalk, 
HMA and drainage along existing 
asphalt roadway. Plans and other 
related information concerning 
the project are available for 
viewing by contacting Wendy 
Hoffman, transportation plan- 
ner, Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie, MI. 
49783,(906) 635-6050. 


Sault Tribe job openings — 


Sault Ste. Marie and Kincheloe 
Economic development director 
- full time/regular - open until 
filled 


Diagnostic radiology technologist 
- full time/regular - open until 


filled 


Nurse practitioner/physician 
assistant - on call - open until 
filled 

Staff pharmacist - part time/regu- 
lar - open until filled 
Education director - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Assistant prosecutor - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Event worker - part time/regular 

- open until filled 
Insurance manager - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Weight room monitor - part time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Medical technologist - part time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Project specialist (education) 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 


Manistique and St. Ignace 
Chief solo dentist (Manistique) 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Dietician (St. Ignace) - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Staff dentist (St. Ignace) - part 
time/regular - open until filled 

Sault Kewadin Casino 
Chief executive officer - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Marketing director - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 

Christmas Kewadin Casino 
Bartender - part time/regular - 
open until filled 

Line cook - (2) part time/regular 

- open until filled 


Insurance Manager Position 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians seeks 
qualified applicants to fill the position of Insurance 
Manager. 

The Insurance Manager is responsible for performing 
a wide range of difficult to complex administrative 
activities within the organization related to analyzing 
and understanding the insurance needs of the 
organization through its directors, enterprise managers 
and department supervisors to design both short and 
long range solutions. The position is responsible for 
protecting the assets of the organization and for working 
towards eliminating vulnerabilities and mitigating risk 
issues. 

Qualified applicants shall possess a Bachelors Degree 
in Business Management or related field required. 
Minimum of 2 years management, supervisory and 
administrative experience required. 

Sault Tribe Human Resource Department 
2186 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

(906) 635-7032 

Or apply online: www.saulttribe.com 


Win Awenen 
Nisitotung 

The official newspaper of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 

April 29, 2016 
Namebin Giizis 
Sucker Moon 
Vol. 37, No. 4 


Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. 

All submissions are printed at 
the discretion of the editor, subject 
to editing and are not to exceed 400 
words. Unsigned submissions are not 
accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and is published 


12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members . 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe .com. 

Subscriptions: The regular rate 
is $18 per year, $11 for senior citi- 
zens and $30 to Canada. 

Please call for rates to other for- 
eign countries. 

Subscribe by sending your name 


and mailing address to the address 
below with your check or money 
order made out to the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
Or, call (906) 632-6398 to pay by 
credit card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 

Submission and subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 

Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Telephone: (906) 632-6398 

Fax: (906) 632-6556 

E-mail: saulttribenews@sault- 
tribe.net. 


‘‘For All Your Tire Needs" 



U.P. TIRE 


Complete Tire Sales & Service 

stmOGtSTOnc Ttrestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Chairperson 



CHARLES FORGRAVE 

Forgrave for chair, the right 
stuff 

I was raised in a home some 
would call substandard. Well, I 
like to define my own experience 
in this world. I prefer to say I was 
raised in a home of good- willed 
loving people, end of story. I was 
raised in the fishing village of 
Iroquois Beach west of the Sault 
on Lake Superior. 

I come from fishermen, pulp- 
wood cutters, berry pickers and 
construction workers. 

I was the first one of the 
village to go to college. I got a 
B .S . in education and did a half- 
year of graduate work in public 
administration. I earned my way 
by working relief on the ore boats 
and tugboats in the summer and 
by working in the dorm kitchens 
in the winters. I borrowed some 
money from the National Defense 
Act in the early ‘60s. 

I’m not asking for your vote 
based on my good looks or pos- 
itive personality. I actually have 
some things that I’m going to 
do which I think will revitalize 
the tribe, besides waiting for the 
Lansing and Detroit casinos to 
become operational. 

I have a reasonable plan for the 
following: 

• To incentivize the board to 
send the new constitution out to a 
vote of the people. Also, to elect 
common ground candidates who 
agree to send it out to a vote. 

• To raise a regulated tribal 
militia and to join the United 
Nations and to attend its general 
assemblies. 

• To hire a professional man- 
agement team to bring our casinos 
online and to operate them effi- 
ciently. 

• For diversifying our tribal 
economy, beginning immediately. 

• For putting the board back to 
working for us again; I feel like 
we’re working for them, some- 
thing wrong with that picture. 

• To forgive the board for 
failing to successfully handle our 
businesses for us and for squan- 
dering both our futures and our 
children’s futures. 

• For getting an apology from 
the board that will help us to let 
go of our failed past and to pre- 
pare us for moving on into a suc- 
cessful future. 

Please go to my Facebook sites 
to read my platform; it’s long but 
please take the time to read it. Go 
to Facebook, type Sault Tribe into 
the Facebook search widow and 
they will come up. I will beat the 
big-shot politicians and their huge 
$50,000 campaigns with the help 
of the tribe’s beautiful young peo- 
ple and their hard working moms 
and dads like you. Please circulate 
my posts off those sites as widely 
as possible. 

Call me at (906) 259-1558 or 


259-3378 to talk or to argue. 
Thanks, Chuck 



KEITH MASSAWAY 

Aanii, Maysaswaywannine 
Ndizhiniikas Etta Knaamashing 
Niin Doojiba Jichakk Doodem. 
Hello, My name is Man With A 
Loud Voice. I am from St. Ignace 
and I am Crane Clan. 

First of all, I am very honored 
and humbled to be running for the 
chairman of our tribe. Working on 
the board of directors for the last 
10 years have given me an under- 
standing of how a government is 
much different from a business. 

I come from a successful busi- 
ness background and can apply 
that knowledge and experience 
to lead our enterprises forward 
and to have them continue to 
prosper. With my 10 years of 
governmental background, I now 
have the necessary experience to 
help move our tribe forward with 
strong leadership. 

I would like to put forth five 
key words and phrases to show 
what is needed and what has to be 
done. 

The first of these phrases is, 
“Stop the Chaos.” We must stop 
the destructive comments, lies and 
innuendos that follow the chair- 
man and board. I do not partake in 
these actions and would work dil- 
igently to bring honor and respect 
back to our tribe. 

Next is “Sustainability.” We 
must look to our needs for the 
future. We have for too long 
fought the brush fire in front of us 
and let the forest fire keep grow- 
ing behind us. We have to make 
our tribe resilient and build in pro- 
tections that will carry us through 
the next seven generations safely. 

“Accountability” comes next. 
We need to hold the federal gov- 
ernment accountable for their 
treaties. We need to hold the state 
accountable to uphold our sov- 
ereign rights. We must hold our 
tribe accountable to take care of 
our citizens. 

The next phrase is very import- 
ant to me. “Stop the Bullying.” 

We have to stop the bullying at 
all levels of our government and 
businesses. It must start at the top. 
We teach our children in school 
how being a bully is never a good 
thing yet we condone it in almost 
every aspect of our lives, from the 
presidential campaigns to state 
legislatures and every other level 
of government. We tend to turn 
a blind eye to it and our children 


can’t understand why. Neither do 
I. We have to work together and 
empower everybody to stand up 
to bullying and not to let them get 
what they want just because they 
are demeaning, degrading or dis- 
respectful. Bullying needs to be 
eradicated from the tribe. 

The last word is “Respect.” If 
we do not respect each other on 
the board then how can we expect 
anyone else to respect us? Respect 
isn’t demanded, it is earned and it 
is one of the few things everyone 
has and can give to each other. 
Without respect, whatever you are 
trying to accomplish will always 
fall on deaf ears. I will make our 
tribal government respectable 
once again. 

We need strong leadership. We 
have to start now. I humbly ask 
for your support in this election. 

Keith Massaway 

keithmassaway.com 



TOM MILLER 
Tribal members, 

My name is Tom Miller and 
I am seeking your support in my 
efforts to serve as the Chairman 
of the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. The role of Chairman 
takes an experienced individual 
with vision, maturity, accountabil- 
ity and professionalism. 

My professional experience 
includes serving as the superin- 
tendent of the Hannahville Indian 
School for the past 36 years (retir- 
ing in June), as well as small busi- 
ness owner. I hold a Bachelor’s 
degree in Health Administration 
and a Master’s Degree in 
Educational Administration. My 
role as a national leader in Indian 
Education, involved me working 
closely with the US legislature 
with the struggle to ensure that 
education funds are continuously 
appropriated. 

In addition to my professional 
career in education, I have been 
fortunate to serve our tribe as a 
representative from 2004 to 2012 
and have a firm grasp on the pol- 
itics and issues facing our Tribe. 
While I have not been involved 
in Tribal politics for nearly four 
years, I have been paying close 
attention to the struggles and 
issues that plague our tribe. I have 
witnessed an inability of the board 
and chairperson to work together. 
These issues can be fixed in a 
very quick manner by instilling 
professionalism and ensuring 
accountability at the elected level, 
as well as within our enterprises 
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and governmental operations. 

My professional, educational 
and acquired experiences enable 
me to properly represent our tribe 
at the tribal, state and national 
level. It is of critical to note that 
the most important area of focus 
should be at the tribal level. 

While I cannot change what has 
happened in the past, I can affect 
what is going to happen in the 
future. 

I believe that the future of the 
tribe consists of educating our 
membership to put them in con- 
trol of their future and experience 
more opportunities for growth. As 
a Tribe, we need to increase the 
number of Tribal members who 
are in college (four-year/voca- 
tional), while at the same time not 
losing sight of the need to have 
young people career prepped and 
ready to enter our work force. 

The future of our tribe’s suc- 
cess also hinges on our ability 
to diversify our economic base. 
Our tribe has a few economic 
projects (casino expansion); how- 
ever we must also focus on new 
and diverse non-gaming revenue 
streams. Our future may be sup- 
plemented by our gaming reve- 
nues, but it should not be solely 
dependent for our tribe’s success. 

Our tribe is at a major cross- 
roads as to the direction it takes. 

It is imperative that our tribe has 
qualified and experienced leader- 
ship who can evaluate and choose 
properly on these crucial deci- 
sions. As a tribal elder, I have the 
ability to look at problems from a 
slightly different view than those 
who do not have the experience 
and maturity that comes with 
time. 

I have and will continue to 
always do what is best for the 
tribe, to ensure our tribe moves 
forward and gets “back on track.” 
Sincerely, 

Tom Miller 
(906) 644-3334 
Millertom906 @ gmail .com 


AARON PAYMENT 
Dear Sault Tribe members 
everywhere: 

I am honored that you returned 
me to office in 2012. After losing 
an election, you see things differ- 
ently. This is why I have left the 
past in the past and focused on 
establishing our tribal prominence 
on a national level while balanc- 
ing the budget back home without 
cutting services or jobs. Rather 
than pitch my qualifications, I 


would rather give homage to 
some of the collaborative work nd 
inspiration I received from work- 
ing with fellow board members. 

Upon returning, Director 
Abramson urged me to help 
establish a regional IHS health 
board. She also nominated me to 
join her on the U.S. Health and 
Human Services Secretary Tribal 
Advisory Committee. Recently, 
she nominated me as vice-chair 
of this committee. In 2015, 1 was 
elected an Executive Officer to 
the National Congress ofAmer- 
ican Indians; was appointed by 
President Obama to the National 
Advisory Council on Indian 
Education; and appointed a 
Member of the Federal Negotiated 
Rule Making team to write the 
regulations for the Every Student 
Succeeds Act. Chi Miigwech, 
Cathy. 

Director Lana Causley also 
inspired me by asking me to help 
crystalize a focus on the epidemic 
rates of teen suicide and acciden- 
tal overdoses. This hit home as 
my beautiful cousin died from 
an accidental overdose. She was 
a vibrant, athletic and brilliant 
young lady but her first time was 
sadly her last. Since then, I have 
dedicated my dissertation topic 
to historical trauma and demon- 
strating the negative impact of 
the assimilation era and Indian 
Boarding schools. I have testi- 
fied in Congress and to the HHS 
Secretary on this issue. Lana’s 
care and compassion here inspired 
me to facilitate a session of all our 
services staff to begin our Tribal 
Action Planning, which is nearly 
complete. Chi Miigwech, Lana. 

Returning to office with 
Director Dennis McKelvie, I 
asked if he’d be willing to serve 
as Treasurer. He agreed. At our 
very first meeting back, we 
scrutinized the downstate casino 
plan, which was negotiated by 
Keith Massaway, Tom Miller and 
Bernard Bouschor. We insisted 
on financial background checks 
on the developers, a market study 
and a traffic study. None of these 
had been done. We were slated to 
overbuild by $100,000,000! We 
have since right sized the plan 
such that it is not only viable, we 
have maximized our potential rev- 
enues. Chi Miigwech, Denny. 

Finally, I’d like to recognize 
Directors Chase and Morrow 
for collaborating with me to 
write a resolution to create our 
Health Access Adhoc Advisory 
Committee, which returned 
our clinics to Marquette and 
Escanaba; established after hour 
care in the Sault and St. Ignace; 
and set for a Trauma Triage func- 
tion across the UP. Chi Miigwech, 
Directors Chase and Morrow. 

Our work is not done. I believe 
we have set a new standard for 
expectations and outcomes for the 
Office of Chairperson. I would be 
humbled again if you give me the 
honor of serving you for another 
four years as your Chairperson. 
Chi Miigwech, Negee. — Aaron 
A. Payment, M.P.A., M.A.Ed. 
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ANGELINE BOULLEY 

Ahniin! (Greetings) Angeline 
Boulley nindizhinikaaz (my name 
is). I want to EARN your vote. 

My experience, education and 
respect for our culture would be 
utilized as YOUR elected rep- 
resentative to our tribal board. I 
would work for YOU. 

ABOUT ME: I am a strong 
Native woman (Anishinaabe kwe) 
who comes from good people. 
Growing up downstate in New 
Buffalo, Mich., I visited grand- 
parents, aunts and cousins in 
Sault Ste. Marie every summer. 
My ancestral and cultural roots 
are firmly on Sugar Island. I was 
the first member of my family to 
graduate from college. My career 
has focused on Indian issues and 
public policy. I am a thoughtful 
person who conducts herself with 
integrity and respect. I’ve worked 
for our tribe for 10 years in execu- 
tive management positions focus- 
ing on education, culture, elders 
and social services. 

WHY DO I WANT TO 
SERVE? Is this the tribe our 
grandparents hoped it would be? 
For 10 years I’ve worked for the 
tribe as the assistant executive 
director, experiencing how our 
current board treats employees 
and managers. I want to do better 
for our tribe, our members and our 
employees. Working with many 
tribal communities during my 
career, I recognize there are differ- 
ent ways to address issues. I have 
three grown children and am con- 
cerned for the future of our tribe. 

WHAT WOULD MY 
LEADERSHIP BRING TO THE 
BOARD? My focus would be 
on the long-term survival and 
sovereignty of our tribe. I treat 
people with dignity and can work 
with anyone. I may not agree with 
another person’s ideas or their 
methods; however, I strive to find 
common ground. I demonstrated 
these skills with the Constitution 
review sessions, which includ- 
ed board, elders, and original 
Constitution Committee members. 
Listening to elders, actively pro- 
moting our culture and finding 
leadership opportunities for youth 
are additional ways to “walk my 
talk.” 

WHAT ARE THE BIGGEST 
ISSUES FACING OUR TRIBE? 

• Most of our tribal issues stem 
from lack of a separation of pow- 
ers. Fix this and Sault Tribe will 
have an effective structure for 
addressing issues. I will advo- 
cate for a separation of powers 
— meaning, board/legislative 
branch SETS tribal codes/laws/ 
policy, administration/executive 
branch IMPLEMENTS codes/ 
policy through programs and ser- 
vices and court/law enforcement/ 
judicial branch INTERPRETS/ 
ENFORCES codes/laws. 

• We are unprepared for the 
approaching storm that is the 
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Mackinaw City casino, to open 
within weeks ! Located less than 
20 miles from our St. Ignace casi- 
no and operated by Little Traverse 
Bay Band of Odawa Indians, it 
WILL impact us and REDUCE 
the amount of tribal funding for 
governmental programs and ser- 
vices to members. What is being 
done to market our casino in St. 
Ignace to visitors who will be this 
close to the Mackinac Bridge? 

A crisis is both a threat and an 
opportunity, depending upon our 
leaders’ ACTIONS. 

Working for YOU on the 
Board would be an honor and I 
respectfully ask for your vote! 

Call me at (906) 203-8847 if you 
have questions. Your voice matters 
and every vote counts. Miigwech 
(thank you) for your support! 



NICHOLE CAUSLEY 

Aaniin! My name is Nichole 
Causley and I am running for a 
board seat in Unit I. My Ojibway 
name is Shaanaiin, the Southern 
Wind that Starts the Thaw. I am 
bear clan from my father and my 
mother is crane clan from her 
father. I have an internal desire to 
care for and nourish our people 
with a loving and passionate heart, 
which motivates me to step into a 
leadership role for our tribe. 

I have the leadership skills 
needed to bring about change: 
courage, bravery, respect, humili- 
ty, dedication, commitment, expe- 
rience and knowledge to provide 
the leadership you deserve and 
want. Through working my way 
out of poverty, to raising four 
beautiful children and finishing a 
formal education (B.S. and M.RA. 
in public administration) while 
working against the odds, I hum- 
bly ask for your vote. 

I laid out a plan in my teenage 
years regarding 1) getting a higher 
education, 2) keeping my kids 
out of foster care, 3) keeping my 
family safe. As I became a young 
mother at 19, with a high school 
diploma, a little college, living on 
the reservation dealing blackjack, 
I made the decision that I wanted 
to represent our people. 

I have gained 12 years of working 
experience on the casino side and 
the governmental side providing 
me the perspective needed to lead 
our tribe into the future. Along 
with life lessons from elders, I 
know how to be a leader for our 
tribe. 

Throughout the years, my 
mom, Lisa, always said, “You 
can be anything you put your 
mind to.” She also reminded me 
throughout the years that I have 
to make hard choices and stick to 
them. My dad, Darryl (R.I.R), and 
my uncle, Jer (R.I.R), always told 
me, “Get your priorities straight, 
girl,” as I forewent washing 
dishes to doing homework while 
babies slept. And, ohh, how proud 
these men were when I graduated 
from university with a bachelor’s 
degree! They taught me to hold 


fast to my vision and keep in mind 
my priorities. Creator taught me 
have faith and keep moving for- 
ward as I accomplished each new 
goal. God love ‘em all for putting 
up with my stubbornness, hard 
work, dedication and commitment 
to seeing my vision through! 

I will bring these values to 
the table when elected. They are 
the values of our ancestors, the 
values that have brought our tribe 
up from the dirt on Shunk Road 
to a $90 million a year opera- 
tion, employing more than 1,100 
employees across the seven-coun- 
ty service area to offering more 
than 85 government funded pro- 
grams and services. 

Mission: “WE, THE SAULT 
STE. MARIE TRIBE OF 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS, to provide 
for the perpetuation of our way of 
life and the welfare and prosper- 
ity of our people, to preserve our 
right of self-government, and to 
protect our property and resourc- 
es, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution and Bylaws.” (Sault 
Tribe, 1975). 

Ask yourself: Are we better 
off today than we were four years 
ago? If NO, vote for new leaders. 



CHARLES COOK SR. 

Aaaniin! My name is 
Chuck Cook, “Giigada 
Aanakwad”(Talking Cloud). My 
clan is “ajiijak”, crane. My family 
roots are from Sugar Island. My 
Mother, Margaret (Mugs) Cook, 
was born on Duck Island. 

I have been involved in our 
culture and community for more 
than 40 years. I have a strong 
passion for our culture, teachings 
and community. You have to have 
this passion to be an effective and 
strong representative for our peo- 
ple. Our Seven Grandfather teach- 
ings will guide me while serving 
the tribal members and the tribal 
board. 

I am humbly asking for your 
support to serve you as a Unit I 
representative on the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors. 

• I want to be involved in 
strengthening the foundation of 
our culture and financial assets. 
Both can be accomplished if we 
work together. Strengthening 
our Anishnabe way of life, lan- 
guage and teachings, we will 
flourish and grow. Preserving our 
Anishinabek way of life will cre- 
ate strong leadership in our future 
generations and will promote a 
prouder and stronger current lead- 
ership. 

• We need to continue to 
improve our cultural programs, 
assistance for elders, youth 
and employment opportunities. 
Reinstating the 401k contribution 
plan for employees to supplement 
their future financial needs. 

• Protecting and preserving our 
current treaty rights to fish, hunt 
and gather is crucial. The current 
Consent Decree of 2007, based 
on the Treaty of 1836, expires 


in 2020. We need to ensure this 
agreement remains in place, plan- 
ning in terms of generations, not 
years. 

• We are established business 
owners in this community and 
surrounding communities. Our 
primary focus has been on our 
gaming facilities. We need to 
diversify our investments into 
other proven businesses and 
investments that have potential for 
a stable and safe growth. Doing so 
will subsidize our financial needs 
and help us when our gaming 
facilities are not at their peak. 

• I retired from the Michigan 
Department of Corrections in 
2013. Now I can devote the neces- 
sary time to be an effective board 
member. Keeping communication 
open between the board and tribal 
members, we will strengthen our 
cultural foundation and return 
our tribe to financial prosperity. It 
would be an honor and humbling 
privilege to be “YOUR VOICE” 
as your Unit I board representa- 
tive. 

Education: Bachelor of Science 
with a major in security admin- 
istration and a minor in business 
administration; associate degree 
in criminal justice from Northern 
Michigan University. 

Experience: 

• Michigan Department of 
Corrections (Management, budget 
and policy compliance) 

• Extensive leadership training 

• Certified substance abuse 
counselor 

• Instructor for Family 
Reunification Program 

• Dafter Township Board 

• Adult and juvenile probation 
officer for Sault Tribe Court 

• Internship with Sault Tribe, 


which led to assistant head of 
security 

• Child Welfare Committee 
with Sault Tribe 

• Sworn in deputy for 
Chippewa County Sheriff 
Department, mounted division 

• Contact information: (906) 
203-8862 or email; dafterl3@ 
gmail.com 

Primary Ballots will be 
mailed out on April 28, 2016. 
DON’T FORGET TO VOTE! 
REMEMBER, “YOUR VOTE IS 
YOUR VOICE.” 

MIIGWECH 



ANGELA DECLUE 
Hello, my name is Angela 
DeClue and I am running for a 
board seat in Unit One and hum- 
bly ask for your support. 

I have been married for 20 
years to my husband, Matthew; 
we have two children, Mark and 
Taylor, and one super special 
grandchild named Ryan. 

I was born and raised in 
Pontiac, and moved to the Sault 
last year to run for this position, I 
have no immediate family in the 
area or working for the tribe. 

I have had many of my family 
See Candidates , page 6 
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Sault Tribe 
commitee vacancies 


The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Joanne Carr 
or Linda Grossed, 523 Ashmun 
Street in Sault Ste. Marie. Call 
635-6050 for any questions. 

— Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee - Two vacancies 
(men, four-year term) 

— Health Board - One 
vacancy (four-year term) 

— Inland Conservation 
Committee - Two vacancies 
(four-year term) 

— Election Committee - Two 
vacancies (four-year term) 

— Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee - Five vacancies 
(two-year term) 

— Housing Committee - One 


vacancy for Unit III (four-year 
term) 

— Child Welfare Committee 

- Five vacancies (four-year 
term) 

— Elders subcommittees: 
Unit II Hessel - Two 
regular vacancy, two alternates 
(four-year terms) 

Unit II Newberry - Two 
regular vacancies, two alternates 
(four-year terms) 

Unit III St. Ignace - 
One alternate (four-year term) 
Unit IV Manistique - 
One alternate (four-year term) 
Unit IV Escanaba 

- Two regular vacancies (four- 
year terms) 

Unit IV Munising - 
One alternate (four-year term) 

Unit V Marquette - One 
regular vacancy, one alternate 
(four-year term) 
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From Candidates, page 5 
members who have advocated for 
our tribe, from my great- great- 
grandmother Delia (nee Mastaw) 
Wright, my grandmother Bertha 
(nee Wright) Richardson, my aunt 
Rosemary LaVictor, my uncle 
Mike Wright, cousin Nathan 
Wright, cousins Tommy Allard 
and Joy Lewis and many others. 

I waited till my youngest son 
graduated from high school (3.98 
G.P.A. GO TAYLOR) to see if 
I could help bring a different 
point of view to the board. I am 
not from this area, I don’t know 
many people, and I have no obli- 
gations or debts to anyone. I have 
been following the political scene 
for the past seven to eight years 
and have been very active on 
social media, have attended board 
meetings when possible and have 
followed the Livestream and 
Ustream. 

I packed up some belongings 
and I headed north; there is a 
one-year residency rule in our 
Constitution that disallows a large 
percentage of members to run for 
a position on our board of direc- 
tors. Those that live out of the 
area can vote, but aren’t allowed 
to run for a seat unless they 
uproot everything they have ever 
known on a chance of maybe 
getting elected. Sounds a little 
ridiculous. 

I think it’s long overdue that 
the division that is felt in this 
tribal community stop. Its my 
belief that a majority of mem- 
bers who live out of the area 
only want to feel as though they 
belong to the tribal community, 
if eventually some sort of health 
center is in the future for down- 
state members because of a casi- 
no, that’s icing on the cake. 

I would like to see the board 
make quarterly meetings down- 
state, I would be honored to be 
a voice for the members, a voice 
of the members, and a voice with 
the members, not a voice that is 
above the members. 

Miigwetch 

If you would like to speak 
with me personally I can be 
reached at (248) 895-2351, email 
angiede@comcast.net or face- 
book https://rn.facebook.com/ 
Angieforunitone/ . 



BETTY FREIHEIT 
VOTE Betty (nee Krull) 
FREIHEIT Unit I 

Hello, tribal members, my 
name is Betty F. Freiheit. I am a 
candidate for Unit I.Iam respect- 
fully asking for your support in 
the upcoming election. 

My lineage is from a long list 
of people from the Durant Roll. I 
am a tribal elder from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. I am number four 
out of 13 children, 11 still living. 
After the passing of my mother, 
there were eight siblings left 
at home. I heloed raise four of 


them. I have two children and six 
grandkids. I retired in good stand- 
ing from the State of Michigan as 
a correction officer. I am not in 
this race for the money — I am 
financially secure. I obtained my 
secure financial status without a 
college degree! I have attended 
college, where I studied Native 
American government and law. I 
am NOT a candidate that comes 
out of the woodwork only at elec- 
tion time. I have been a watchdog 
for our tribe for the past 25 years. 
As a result of my advocating for 
your tribal rights, I have made 
many positive changes that have 
impacted tribal members’ lives. I 
have sat on tribal committees. I 
became the first lay advocate in 
the Tribal Court. 

If elected to the board, my 
platform will be 100 percent in 
support for the following: 

— Separation of powers 
— Electing tribal judges and 
prosecutor 

— Pass a code of ethics 
—Willing to consider positive 
amendments to the Sault Tribe 
Constitution and Bylaws 

— Work with local, state and 
federal officials on behalf of the 
tribe 

— Passing the Violence 
Against Women Act to prosecute 
non-Natives who commit crimes 
against Native women in Indian 
Country 

— Eliminate the board of 
directors retirement and benefits 
— Decrease the board’s salary 
and increase elder checks 

— Term limits for elected offi- 
cials. 

— Enforce the Sault Tribe 
(Native) hiring preference 

— Promote education, culture, 
health, treaty rights and elder care 
— Drill our own wells and 
septic systems 

— Build more affordable trib- 
al housing 

— Establish a trade school for 
tribal members 

— Develop a department for 
grant writer 

— Eliminate Tribal Card from 
Expiring and Fees 

— Never any back door deals. 
— You can count on me to 
work for you! 

Without your support to place 
me in a position where I would 
be more effective than a watch- 
dog for the tribe, it is a waste of 
my time and tribal resources for 
me to continue! Without member- 
ship support to successfully place 
me on the primary ballot, I have 
no other choice but to respectful- 
ly end my political watch. 

Thanks you for your support, 
Betty F. Freiheit, 
sootribal @ lighthouse .net 
(906) 322-0976 



JANICE FRYE 
For those who do not know 
me. mv name is Janice Frve. I 


am the daughter of Phyllis (nee 
Mastaw) Gregg and the grand- 
daughter of John and Clara 
Mastaw. I have been married to 
my husband, Bill, for 37 years. 

We have three children and two 
grandchildren. 

I began working for the tribe 
in 1985 when we opened the first 
casino. We were very small at 
the time. Did not yet have slot 
machines, but we had blackjack. I 
worked in the cashier’s cage. 

In 1990, we purchased the 
American Cafe and operated it 
for 10 years. For some reason, 
my heart kept pulling me back to 
the tribe. A position came open 
in the restaurant for an assistant 
manager. I applied for the posi- 
tion and started back working for 
the tribe. Over the next few years, 
I applied and took over the posi- 
tions of restaurant manager, assis- 
tant food and beverage director 
and then, in January 2006, direc- 
tor of food and beverage, which I 
held until January 2014. 

When I retired from my posi- 
tion, I left behind some very good 
team members who work hard for 
the tribe every day. This is in all 
areas, casino, governmental and 
enterprise. Those in charge must 
not overlook those efforts. The 
team members are on the front 
line of the tribe’s dysfunction. 
Think of the tribe as a machine, 
with the engine being the team 
members. Without their hard 
work daily, we would come to a 
grinding halt, and very quickly. 

I would focus my efforts first on 
team member issues. This is ALL 
team members both tribal and 
non-tribal. The benefits that have 
been lost over the years need to 
be brought back, beginning with 
the 40 IK. We also need to make 
it easier to recruit and retain staff. 

My next effort would be to 
focus on issues that the mem- 
bers have already voted on and 
approved, separation of powers. 
We need people making decisions 
for the tribe that are free from 
political influence. This would 
give the board time to focus on 
the future. We need a long-range 
master plan created. This would 
give future board members a 
“road map” to follow. We cannot 
reinvent the wheel every two 
years in an election cycle. 

My goal in these efforts is 
to try, with the help of fellow 
board members, to get the tribe 
moving forward. We are lost and 
that weighs heavy on my heart. 
Recent events in my life have 
made me stop to think very long 
and hard about what I want to 
do for the rest of my life. My 
goal right now is to help the tribe 
get away from all this nastiness 
and return to our roots; the ones 
where we actually cared about 
one another and helped each 
other. We have children, grand- 
children and future members 
counting on us to do so. Let us 
all stand proudly when we say, “I 
belong to, or work for, the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians.” 

SAMUEL GARDNER 

Boozhoo, Gizhii Aanakwad 
N’dizhnkaaz, Bahweting 
Maampii N’doonjbaa, Mukwaa 
N’doodem. 

I just want to take this moment 
to thank everyone so far that has 
been supportive of my decision to 
make a run for the board. This 



SAMUEL GARDNER 


has already turning into quite the 
learning experience. That’s one 
thing I like the pride myself on 
is realizing that you never really 
stop learning. 

My premise for running for 
the board is simple. We need 
to take a step forward into the 
future with our tribe, but a large 
step back into our culture. We 
are members of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
Now take a good look at the first 
descriptive word, tribe. We are a 
tribe, a band of people who exist- 
ed before the development of this 
country. We are distinct, we are 
dependent on our land, and we 
are also dependent upon our lan- 
guage and culture to ensure our 
continued survival as a people. 

We are at a precipice. We have 
so much as a tribe, to think that 
we could ever lose what we have. 
But even though I see what we 
as a people have to offer to our 
own tribe and to others around 
the country. I worry that our tra- 
ditions are no longer a focus to 
our community. I feel we forget 
about the respect that our elders 
deserve. I worry that although 
we focus heavily on education 
for our next generations it seems 
we forget they are the future of 
our tribe. We have programs out 
there to help with our health and 
sobriety. Yet we have nothing to 
persuade families to do some- 
thing different. We are forgetting 
to look out for our own members 
both young and old. 

As a member I want to see us 
last, I want to be around when 
our children run this tribe. I 
don’t want us to lose our ways 
simply because we didn’t put 
them into focus for ourselves. I 
say this out of my own concern 
for what I know and what I see. 

I know some of the language. I 
don’t know many people my age 
from our community that can 
speak it fluently. I know some 
of our culture, again I do not 
know any members my age that 
know it much more than I do. 

Our decisions need to become 
more focused. Although many 
decisions we make need to be a 
here and now decision, we need 
to think about our seven future 
generations. We need to offer 
more to our members, more jobs, 
and more opportunities, more of a 
future. 

So as we enter this election 
cycle please, think about what 
everyone has to offer. How can 
this make a difference for our 
future? After all that is what we 
should be focused on. 

Chi Miigwech for your time 
and support, 

Samuel Gardner 

Please feel free to contact me 
at (906) 203-0356 or 
sgardner86 .sg @ gmail .com . 



JANET LIEDEL 


Aanii! I would like to intro- 
duce myself to you. I am Janet 
Liedel or Abdabzip naneesh 
que of mukwa dodem. I’m the 
great-granddaughter of John and 
Florence McCoy, granddaugh- 
ter to Theodore and Jeannett 
“Chicky” Corbiere and daughter 
of Arlene King. My family is 
from Payment on Sugar Island, 
which is where our tribe origi- 
nated. I’ve been married to my 
husband, Dan Liedel, for 27 years 
and have been blessed with two 
daughters, Stephanie and Sarah, 
along with one grandson, Chayse. 

I’ve had the privilege of 
attending our tribe’s workshops 
and meetings for approximately 
35 years. I’ve filed multiple refer- 
endums to ensure the membership 
gets to vote on important issues 
that directly affect our tribe. I’ve 
always asked the hard questions 
to our leaders as well as advo- 
cated for members and employ- 
ees on the issues they have. 

I’m a current member of the 
Secretarial Election Committee 
for Sault Tribe. I volunteered 
for the Chippewa Health Access 
Coalition from 2004-06. I’ve 
assisted with countless fundrais- 
ers for Sault Tribe members for a 
variety of reasons. 

I believe in equality and trans- 
parency, in that each and every 
tribal member matters and should 
be informed of every action that 
is taken by their leadership. We 
have many issues that need to be 
addressed from Little Traverse 
Bands putting up a casino in 
Mackinac City, which will affect 
our revenue sources to our fish- 
eries and the 2020 Great Lakes 
Consent Decree. We need to 
expand our health care services 
we provide to our members 
including putting more funding 
towards our mental health and 
substance abuse programs, as 
both are in high demand and seri- 
ous need in our tribal community. 

Our tribe seems to run on 
crisis management! We need to 
take the politics out of everyday 
operations and treat our employ- 
ees with respect as they are our 
professionals running our day- 
to-day operations. Our codes 
need to be updated to reflect our 
Constitution. Our culture and 
traditions needs to be more prom- 
inent in the decisions we make as 
a tribe. 

As a leader, I will listen to 
what the membership is telling 
me and what their concerns are. 
I’m determined to make a differ- 
ence for our tribe. I have a strong 
voice and ethical values, I have 
made many positive changes for 
our tribe as a member already, 
elect me and see what else I can 
do. 

Chi miigwech, 

Janet 

See Candidates, page 7 
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JENNIFER MCLEOD TYSON 

Born Jennifer Lynn McLeod, 
my parents Laurence and Carleen 
raised me and my six siblings in 
a rural setting, where my favorite 
pastimes were hunting and fish- 
ing, or helping my dad fix cars. 

I graduated from high school, 
started college and at 19 years of 
age was the executive director 
of Oakland County American 
Indians, Inc. (a social service 
agency operating under a CETA 
grant). 

I am the mother of two sons. 
When they were young, I suc- 
cessfully opened my own graph- 
ics communications company. A 
health scare resulted in closing 
my business to spend more time 
with my children. I then worked 
in the private business sector, 
briefly for our tribe and also as a 
subcontractor on a Department of 
Defense project. 

I moved to the Upper 
Peninsula in 1998, and began 
working at the Hannahville 
Indian School. The students were 
amazing and, at their request, I 
returned to college, earning my 
teaching degree and graduating 
summa cum laude (4.0 GPA). I 
still make time to work with trib- 
al students, teaching culture and 
language, in addition to reading, 
writing and arithmetic. I am eagle 
clan and enjoy our old ways of 
life. My husband, Denny, and 
I live on Sugar Island with our 
granddaughter, Alana. We share 
our love of the “Anishinaabe 
way” with her, our five children 
and nine grandchildren. 

I am a strong, determined, 
independent woman; influenced 
by what I believe is right, not by 
last names. My father taught me 
to never allow anyone else to do 
my thinking for me, and he was 
right! As a board member, I main- 
tain my objectivity and do what 
I believe is right. This has made 
the chairman and occasionally 
other board members angry with 
me, but I STAND UP despite the 
obstacles and retributions. Our 
tribe is a great tribe, destined 
for great things, but it will take 
strong leadership and the support 
of our people to bring us back 
to our former glory. Working 
together, we can create a vision of 
greatness for our tribe that reach- 
es from the hearts of our ances- 
tors to the hearts of our unborn 
children. But we need to meet, 
face to face, and more than just 
once a year. I recall as a young 
girl, the gatherings in our homes, 
schools and tribal centers; if 
re-elected, I will do those things 
again. 

Four years ago, I promised that 
I would work hard and put people 
first, and I did my best regardless 
of who tried to stop me. I have 
learned a great deal and stand 
before you now even stronger 
than before, and able to accom- 
plish good things. We are facing 
some difficult challenges with 


a new casino in Mackinaw City 
and the national elections coming 
up. I believe the knowledge and 
experience I have gained will 
help us to move forward. It’s time 
to DO SOMETHING; I am tired 
of talk that comes to nothing. 

Miigwech for your continued 
support. 

Anishinaabe gagige 
(Anishinaabe for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 
j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 



MIKE MCKERCHIE 

Dear tribal members, I am 
respectfully asking for your vote 
as Unit I representative. My 
name is Michael McKerchie; 
my parents, Russ and Bonnie 
McKerchie, both worked for 
the tribe in various positions to 
help it grow and succeed. I’m 
the proud grandson of Earl and 
Adeline (nee Aikens) McKerchie 
and Ken and Helen (nee Gurnoe) 
McCoy. 

I was born and raised in this 
community and am very proud 
member of the Sault Tribe. 
Together, my wife and I are rais- 
ing our family here. I grew up in 
a household that fought for tribal 
sovereignty and treaty rights; 
they taught me the importance 
of being involved. For the last 
22 years, I have worked for casi- 
no and tribal operations under 
several administrations. During 
that time, I’ve graduated LSSU 
with a bachelor’s in political 
science, served over 14 years on 
the Election Committee and I am 
currently volunteering on the JKL 
Bahweting School Board, serving 
on the finance, compensation and 
policy committees. 

I ask for your vote because I 
will work hard to represent you. I 
believe in responsible leadership 
even when it means making hard 
choices. No empty promises or 
just saying things you want to 
hear. I will work with community 
members, the tribal membership 
and the board of directors to 
move our tribe to a future our 
children and elders will be proud 
of. 

I will work to improve our 
current operations. My work his- 
tory and community involvement 
has had me witness first-hand 
the many internal problems our 
organization needs to overcome. 
Our casinos cannot remain com- 
petitive if we do not continuously 
keep them updated and inviting. 

I have also seen a lot of good 
employees leave our organiza- 
tion for numerous reasons — the 
tribe needs to invest back into 
our biggest resource — our team 
members. I will work to improve 
pay scales, increase training 
at all levels and create a better 
work environment. I will work to 
reduce micromanaging, minimize 
board involvement and re-eval- 
uate internal services to bring 
accountability back to increase 


morale and business functions. 

We must give the managers the 
proper tools if we expect our 
organization to succeed. 

I believe in order for our tribe 
to maintain and improve services 
we need to diversify the tribe’s 
resources. I support expanding 
our gaming operations as well 
as creating additional tribal 
businesses. Simply put, the tribe 
needs more resources to assist 
members and to expand our ser- 
vices to all tribal members that 
require assistance. 

Our tribe can’t afford to argue 
and delay. We need to work 
together and to listen to each 
other. Then we must act and get 
things accomplished. To better 
our tribe, we need to move for- 
ward. I believe this can be done 
with mutual respect and wanting 
our tribe to succeed. We need to 
learn to compromise once again. 

I promise to help achieve this and 
am willing to work with anyone 
who is trying to improve our tribe 
and our way of life. I respectfully 
ask for your vote and support. 

Miigwech, 

Michael McKerchie 



DENNIS MCKELVIE 

Dear respected tribal members, 

My name is Dennis McKelvie. 
I am a 65 -year-old elder and Unit 
I candidate for the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors. 

My wife of 46 years, Anne 
(nee Lahti), and I live on Sugar 
Island. My wife is also a tribal 
member. I graduated from Sault 
High School in June 1969 and 
entered the U.S. Army, serving 
24 years in Vietnam, Germany 
and many places in the U.S. As 
a combat soldier in Vietnam, I 
earned a Bronze Star and Purple 
Heart. We lost our first child in 
1970, the lowest point in my life. 
We have two living children, 
our daughter who was born in 
Germany and our son who was 
born at Kincheloe Air Force Base. 

After retiring as first sergeant 
in 1993, 1 moved my family home 
to Sugar Island. I began work- 
ing full-time for the U.S. Postal 
Service while attending Lake 
Superior State College studying 
political science and government. 
Continuing to work full-time with 
the USPS until elected as a Unit 
I board representative, I resigned 
my USPS position to give the 
tribe my full attention and energy. 

If you don’t know a lot about 
what I do in our own community, 
let me share a few things from 
over 17 years of helping. Before 
school starts, I hand out back- 
packs filled with school supplies. 

I help with Sault and Sugar Island 
powwows, help tribal families 
with Thanksgiving and Christmas 
and take care of Wilwalk 
Cemetery. 

I’ve had the honor and privi- 
lege to serve as your tribal board 
member on and off for 12 years. 
During my tenure on the board, 


there were many difficult, tough 
decisions to be made. Each time 
a decision was made, I, as a lead- 
er, asked myself how it would 
affect us as a tribal nation. Would 
this decision move us forward, 
or hold us back? It’s not easy to 
make such decisions knowing 
there is always someone who 
doesn’t agree with you, but a 
leader must be ready and willing 
to accept this. I have and will do 
so in the future. 

I believe in being a full-time 
board member. Nobody past or 
present has a better record of 
attendance at board meetings and 
workshops than I do. We need to 
be full-time board members and 
do more for our people. Two of 
my biggest accomplishments on 
the board was establishing a pri- 
mary election and eliminating the 
blood quantum requirement for 
elected office. 

On a positive note, after 14 
years of decreases in our casino 
revenues, 2015 was the first year 
we came up on the bottom line. 
We have been serious about pay- 
ing down debt. We went from $70 
million in debt to $12 million, 
and we need to keep going in that 
direction and drive down debt. 

Many good candidates running 
and I don’t have anything bad to 
say about them and won’t. I wish 
them well in their endeavors. 

Thank you for your contin- 
ued support in the 2016 elec- 
tions. 

Dennis McKelvie 



GEORGE PARISH 
Together: Moving Forward and 
Preserving our Past! 

Vote for George Parish, Unit 1 
Board of Directors 
Phone: (906) 440-1328 

My name is George Parish. I 
am running for the Unit 1 Board 
of Directors. I have had the honor 
of living and working within our 
tribe my whole life. I have been 
employed by the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians since 
1985. 1 have had the privilege of 
raising my family here and being 
a tribal police officer for the last 
29 years. I continue my education 
on a regular basis as to issues 
facing our tribe. It’s time that we 
all gather and place our focus on 
“home,” protecting our values, 
teaching our youth and providing 
a bright future for all! 

I have had the opportunity 
through the years to assist trib- 
al members daily. I assisted in 
development of the National 
Indian Child Welfare policies, 
development of our tribe’s adop- 
tion and foster care programs 
and ongoing community educa- 
tion with the Sault Tribe Police 
Department. It’s been my honor 
to devote these years to our com- 
munity. I believe in our people 
and I believe in helping our fel- 
low community members, on or 
off the clock. I have seen the best 
and worst of circumstances facing 


our tribe. I know that through 
compassion, support, education, 
economy and diversification we 
will sustain our way of life and 
make positive strides toward a 
brighter economic future. We 
must communicate to ensure that 
the honor and character of our 
people is upheld in building for 
our next seven generations. 

I’m sure you want to know 
what my “agenda” is. My “agen- 
da” in running for this office is 
simply put, to be your honest 
voice in the decision making for 
our tribe. I will work for you, 
listen to you and answer to you. 

I am not all-knowing and if you 
have questions that I cannot 
answer, I will tell you. I will also 
make it my mission to find the 
answers, educate myself and edu- 
cate you in return. In turn, I will 
communicate the truth to you at 
all times regardless if it is what 
you want to hear or not. Honesty 
is my policy! I come from a place 
of care and concern for our tribe 
and this is why I ask for your 
support. We are a community 
and for us to be at our best, we 
must gather. Will you support 
me in efforts to protect our sov- 
ereign treaty rights, strive for 
native preference in business and 
employment, preserve and prog- 
ress our current business assets, 
diversify our economic develop- 
ment and above all support our 
youths’ education and our elders’ 
way of life? I believe in the char- 
acter of our tribe and our ability 
to take action, making a better 
life today and preserving it for 
your grandchildren and mine! 

How do you feel about the 
ongoing debate surrounding a 
separation of powers? 


Give me a call, let’s dis- 
cuss this. I want to know your 
thoughts ! 



MAUREEN PAVLAT 

Aanii, I am Maureen Sue (nee 
McCoy) Pavlat and I am seeking 
a board seat for Unit 1. 1 go by 
my middle name Sue. I grew up 
in Payment on Sugar Island. My 
parents are Arthur (Nugs) and 
Joyce (Leask) McCoy. I am the 
oldest of eight children. I have 
been married to Rudy G. Pavlat 
for 45 years. We have 3 children: 
Gerry, Travis, and Tanya and 5 
grandchildren. 

I worked at JKL Bahweting 
School from 1996-2014. 1 retired 
after 17 years as a parapro- 
fessional. While there, I was 
involved in PAC (Parent Advisory 
Committee). I was lead parapro- 
fessional for 10 years. I was a 
liaison between administration 
and the paraprofessional body in 
both educational and administra- 
tive decisions. 

As a board member, I will do 
what is best for the membership. 

I will do this by listening to the 
members. I believe that our youth 
is our future. We need to encour- 
age our youth to educate 

See Candidates , page 8 
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themselves beyond high school. 
To instill in them that skilled 
labor such as welding, carpentry, 
automotive, electrical services, 
machining, plumbing, pipe fit- 
ting, linesman, ect. are not only 
valuable occupations but are also 
dying trades that can be capital- 
ized on with very little time or 
monetary investment. That these 
very occupations are what our 
forefathers built our country on 
but are falling by the wayside to 
the expectation of all youth to go 
to college. 

I have strong ethical and moral 
values. I believe that everyone 
should be shown respect. 

I would like to see positive 
changes for our Tribe. I will live 
the change that I want to see for 
our Tribe and our people. 

Maureen Sue Pavlat 



HELEN WILKINS 
Vote for Honesty - Hard Work 
- Self Sufficiency - Respect - 
Accountability - Commitment 

My name is Helen (nee 
LaLonde) Wilkins, Red Sky 
Woman, and I am wolf clan. I am 
running for Unit I representative 
on the tribal board of directors. I 
will not make promises I cannot 
keep and I will always try to be a 
leader among our people. 

Experience: I currently work 
for the Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority (five years) as admin- 
istrative assistant to the director. 
Before this I have worked for 
Human Resources and Law 
Enforcement. In the early 1 990s 
I worked for the Sault casino in 
multiple departments as we grew 
so fast. I owned and operated 
Frank and Jim’s in Kinross until 
it sold few years ago. I current- 
ly own and operate a seasonal 
restaurant and bar (The Bunker) 
at the golf course in Kincheloe. I 
have a very diverse background 
in work and self-employment and 
feel this will help in the many 
aspects of what a director will 
need to know when working for 
you. 

Community involvement: I am 
a committee member on the Sault 
Tribe Child Welfare Committee; 

I volunteer for the Chippewa 
Animal Shelter on a regular 
basis and have been an exchange 
student parent for many years. 

I have also been on the Sault 
Michigan Hockey Association 
Board, volunteered at the JKL 
School for children’s func- 
tions, Early Head Start Parent 
Committee, and as a F.O.C.U.S. 
organization board member. I 
believe that being a valuable 
part of your community is very 
important and helps you to not 
just live in a community, but be 
part of it. 

Issues to focus on: I cannot 
make promises on what I alone 
can do, but I will give you the 
information on what I want to 
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work on with the board as a 
whole. We need to improve how 
the board functions and gets 
business done during workshops 
and meetings. The board needs 
to be held accountable and start 
getting the important things done 
and stop micromanaging the 
management team we have in 
place and let them do their jobs. 
We need to improve the current 
work environment for all casino 
and government team members 
with empowering them to do their 
best and make our management 
team accountable. We need to 
diversify and work on business 
opportunity (besides gaming) to 
become self-sufficient. Enhance 
job training programs for current 
team members looking to pro- 
mote within and tribal members 
who want to work for their tribe. 

We need to stop the dysfunc- 
tion and bring back our Seven 
Grandfathers teachings and work 
to enhance our tribal heritage 
for the future generations. We 
need to hold the federal and state 
governments accountable for our 
rights as a sovereign nation. We 
need to take hands-on approaches 
to ensure our rights in our Great 
Lakes Fishing Consent Decree 
do not disappear in 2020 as could 
happen. Our fishing and hunting 
rights need to be preserved and 
protected. 

Please contact me anytime 
at (906) 440-6632, votehelen- 
wilkins@gmail.com or on 
Facebook: Vote Helen Wilkins 
Unit 1 Representative. 



BARB WILLIS 

My passion and energy for 
commitment to my people will 
drive me during my time on the 
board. I’ve worked for and with 
the tribe off and on since I was 
12 years old. I not only relate 
to my own people in their day- 
to-day struggles, I can relate to 
the employees of the tribe as 
they strive to be an “employee 
of value.” We make our mis- 
takes, as everyone does — we 
are human — but my concern 
for our businesses will be guided 
down the path of accountability, 
responsibility and diversification. 
Together, we can make a great 
future for our youth as well as 
making our elders and the people 
who have walked on very proud. 

We need change, fresh ideas 
and attitudes. We need to consid- 
er our possibilities for the future, 
as well as our needs for today. 

We need to be very concerned 
with our operational needs. We 
need a formulation of policies 
and business objectives. We need 
to discern what the consum- 
er wants and what the market 
potential is in and around the 
twin Saults, northern Michigan 
as well as the Midwest. We need 
active “employee advocates” on 
the board, not micromanagers. 

We are one big Indian family, and 


the sooner we look at things from 
that perspective, the sooner we 
will conduct business in a manner 
that will be conducive to success 
for the members and the tribe. 

I will be business-minded 
and policy-driven. I want to see 
recycling programs on the reser- 
vation, training and mentorship 
programs for staff who want to 
grow in our businesses, strategic 
plans with an agenda for follow 
through and communication to 
the membership for awareness 
and more management training to 
ensure accountability on the part 
of our executives. 

I will stand with a strong voice 
for our people and my loyalties 
will be the members and with 
the tribal chairman, whoever he 
or she may be. I may not always 
agree with everyone on every 
issue, but I will communicate 
with everyone, and do my best to 
understand our differences and 
reach consensus. 

Accountability is key to our 
future; we need a separation of 
powers to ensure the streamlin- 
ing of our board functions and 
responsibilities, which will give 
our board members needed time 
to focus on our real concerns 
— our tribal citizens. I will dig 
deep into issues; I will not point 
fingers; I will find solutions; I 
will strive for fairness. Being 
the daughter of Basil Willis and 
Blanche Belanger, my convic- 
tions are deep-rooted and strong, 
as are my concerns for this great 
tribe. I understand and accept that 
I have a duty to carry on what our 
ancestors fought so hard for. 

Unit II 

Lana Causely- Smith is unop- 
posed. 

Unit in 



ILENE LAVAKE MOSES 

Ahnee, my name is Ilene (nee 
LaVake) Moses. I’m the eldest 
daughter of the late Frank and 
Marie (nee Owen) LaVake. I have 
a brother, David LaVake, and a 
sister who passed away, Joann 
Conguy. I was born and raised 
in the third ward of St. Ignace, 
where my family lives and where 
I live today. Married to the late 
Franklin D. Moses, we had four 
daughters, three of which live in 
St. Ignace and one in Marquette. 
Our infant son, David Daniel, 
died in 1972. We have 13 grand- 
children and six great grandchil- 
dren. 

In 1975, the Sault Tribe had 
many programs. I was involved 
in those programs as I wanted to 
learn more about our tribe and 
what we as a tribe had to offer 
our people. When employed with 
the State of Michigan, my title 
was Indian Outreach Worker. 

As a liaison person for the State 
of Michigan and Sault Tribe, I 
offered services and worked with 
tribal members and families liv- 


ing in Mackinac County. 

As a candidate for Unit III 
representative on the board of 
directors, I feel now is a time of 
great change in our tribe and our 
tribal members should have a say 
in what direction to take. 

Our tribe has come a long 
way since 1970, when the first 
program in St. Ignace was health 
services. It was in a tiny room at 
our Court House, with two CHTs 
and one secretary. Look at how 
far our service programs have 
expanded for our members by 
having a board of directors. As 
a tribe, we need to keep moving 
forward towards a promising 
future for our children. 

There are a lot of issues that 
need to be addressed in Unit III 
regarding: 

• Employees — Employees 
being number one on my list, as 
these are our tribal members. 

• Health needs — Our tribal 
members’ health needs must be 
met to keep them healthy so they 
can work. 

• Housing — The housing 
must be kept up to date and the 
concerns of tribal members living 
in the housing communities must 
be heard. 

• Tribal work sites — Work 
sites must be updated or repaired, 
and all up to date with safety 
codes. 

I will be committed to repre- 
sent you by voicing your issues 
and concerns. With the support 
of you, the tribal members and 
members of Unit 3 , we can and 
will accomplish our needs. I urge 
all Unit III members, please reg- 
ister to vote in the coming elec- 
tion. Your vote counts and would 
be appreciated. Thank you for 
your support. 

Contact me at (906) 298-0546. 



BRIDGETTE SORENSON 

I was born and raised in St. 
Ignace. My parents are Jim and 
Loncie (nee Adams) Sorenson, 
grandparents Eudene (nee 
Paquin) McDowell, and the late 
Sterling “Bud” Sorenson, Gordon 
and June (nee Cronan) Adams 
and great-grandparents Tom and 
Electa (nee Becker) Paquin and 
Earl and Olive (nee Latondress) 
Adams. I have two sons, Kody 
and Konnor Rickley. 

I received an associate’s 
degree in business management 
and a bachelor’s degree in busi- 
ness administration. Upon grad- 
uation I was a chairman’s intern 
for the tribe’s EDC for a summer 
before accepting an employment 
representative position in Human 
Resources for three years and 
then transferring to casino admin- 
istration for seven years. I also 
held a real estate license for 10 
years. 

My two sons play hockey and 
have inspired me to be a part 
of our local hockey association 
for the last several years. I am 


on my second term as president 
and this year organized our first 
annual “Pink in the Rink” game 
that raised over $2,500 for the 
Mackinac County Relay for Life 
for which I am the team leader. 

I have participated for years in 
Relay for Life with our Kewadin 
Krusaders team members. I was 
also able to secure $15,000 from 
our visitor’s bureau this past 
season to keep youth hockey 
afforadable. 

When the new board is in 
place, one of the first priorities 
needs to be a strategic plan with 
long-term and short-term goals 
that are reviewed annually. We 
seem to operate in crisis mode 
instead of being proactive. We 
need to have a functional org 
chart with staff reporting to our 
executive staff. We need to con- 
tinue to move forward with our 
downstate projects so that we 
have more revenue to meet more 
of our needs in the service area 
and expand services outside the 
service area. 

If we continue to lose our 
language and culture we will no 
longer be a tribe. We need to con- 
sider these areas some of our top 
priorities. 

Things to be completed are the 
Human Resources audit, hiring 
the budgeted employee relation 
specialists, continuing to re-invest 
in our properties to remain com- 
petitive and using some of the 
third-party revenue to increase 
the education, culture, elder and 
funeral programs. 

We need to be able to put the 
right people in the right jobs and 
continue to train and foster their 
growth within our tribe. We need 
to hold everyone accountable 
so that people have consistency. 
Managers and supervisors need 
to communicate with staff and 
be role models. The success of 
our businesses is vital to us all. 
People need jobs, people need 
services and to sustain that we 
need to operate a successful, 
profitable business. 

Iam 100 percent for bet- 
ter working environments and 
advancement opportunities. We 
need to stop the nepotism and 
favoritism that has got us to 
where we are today. Many in this 
tribe are related, but it does not 
mean they should receive or keep 
their job because of who they are. 
Managers should not feel com- 
pelled to hire or keep them. 



BONNIE WOODFORD-CULFA 


I graduated from La Salle High 
school in 1970 and worked hard 
to become a registered nurse 
with a master’s degree in nursing 
administration. This educational 
foundation has provided me over 
35 years of experience supervis- 
ing and managing large staffs 
and budgets. I have been honored 
to serve as the tribes’ Health 
Division director since 2005 , 

See Candidates , page 9 
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providing leadership, integrity, 
vision and experience. Over the 
past 1 1 years we have improved 
services for our tribal members 
by: 

• Reducing the need for tribal 
support dollars to fund health 
services. In 2005, the Health 
Division relied on one-third of 
its budget from tribal support 
dollars, $7 million out of a total 
$21 million. Today, the Health 
Division receives zero tribal sup- 
port dollars out of a $32 million 
budget. 

• Each year the division is 
under budget and balanced and 
has increased our third party rev- 
enue with this past year in 2015 
to $9.5 million. 

• Attending hundreds of 
meetings partnering with the 
Mackinac Straits hospital staff, 
engineers and construction com- 
pany representatives from design 
phase to moving into the new 
facility making it a successful 
transition. 

• Finalizing after-hours access 
for the entire service area through 
agreements with local health 
organizations. 

• Establishing after-hours tele- 
phone triage call line in the ser- 
vice area that will access a nurse 
for advice and triage when we’re 
not open for care. 

• I am professional, positive 
and have learned in my life to be 
able to work with everyone even 
when I have a different view- 
point. I will do the same at the 
board level. There is much to do 
and many challenges facing our 
tribe. To start, I will begin advo- 
cating for the following: 

• Addressing the decreasing 
revenues from our casinos — We 
need to diversify! 

• Shutting down Line 5 under 
the Mackinac Bridge (This threat- 
ens our natural resources and 
economy). 

• Sending constitution amend- 
ments to membership for a vote 
instead of waiting years for action 
to be taken (Separation of pow- 
ers). 

• Adopting a tribal strategic 
plan that includes membership 
input. 

• Fix pay compression on grid 
for all team members. 

• Increased Elders Services 
(Targeted case management). 
Increased attention to youth 
focused upon graduation, higher 
education, culture, job training. 

I will not just talk for the 
next four years, but listen to the 
membership and work respect- 
fully to make positive changes. 
Innovations require a vision and 
the budget management experi- 
ence to implement them. I have 
the experience to do that and 
more. 

I ask you for your support and 
vote so I can serve you as your 
Unit III representative. 

GIVE CHANGE A CHANCE, 
VOTE BONNIE WOODFORD- 
CULFA RN MSN. 

Miigwech. \ 

I Unit IV I 


Krystal Goudreau. 

Aaniin! My name is Krystal 
Goudreau. I have been a lifelong 
resident of Manistique, Mich., in 
Unit IV. I did not grow up living 
the Native cultural ways, but have 
been learning more and more 
about our culture over that last 
four years. I have a 9-year-old 
son who means the world to me. I 



KRYSTAL GOUDREAU 
am working on completing 
my bachelor’s in nursing through 
Eastern Michigan University and 
currently work as the clinic RN at 
the Manistique Tribal Center. 

It has been an honor to help our 
members in my current position 
and I look forward to provid- 
ing care for our members in the 
future, even if that role is not as a 
board member. While working for 
our tribe, I have been able to see 
first hand what areas are lacking 
in the medical division. Current 
employees and board members 
involved in Unit IV have done a 
great job thus far. I would like to 
be able to continue to improve 
what is already underway tribe 
wide. 

Major gaps I have identi- 
fied and would like to work on 
during the next four years include 
improving awareness of current 
services available to our mem- 
bers, identifying and meeting 
needs for transportation for all 
members, working on employ- 
ment opportunities for our mem- 
bers - which would include job 
and skills trainings and expanding 
what employment we have avail- 
able, and identifying areas that 
would help our members become 
more independent - including 
child care services, substance 
abuse treatment services and 
ways to deliver these services to 
our large service area. Our chair- 
man has reported that third party 
revenue for the medical sector 
is in excess of $7 million. While 
this is great, our billing depart- 
ment should be expanded and has 
the ability to generate even more 
revenue that would benefit all of 
our members. 

I also have found that access 
to cultural education is lacking 
for our area. I would like to 
expand the access to the library 
sources found in the Sault to be 
available to outlying units as 
well. I am under the understand- 
ing that there are also issues 
rising in wildlife, specifically our 
commercial fishing regulations. 

As I do not have intimate knowl- 
edge of these issues, I am willing 
to learn more about them and 
meet any members affected by 
these issues. I would be humbled 
to hear from any members and 
discuss concerns or hear ideas 
about how to improve what our 
tribe has to offer. I can be found 
on Facebook, you can call me on 
my cell phone at (906) 450-1700 
and leave a message if I do not 
answer, or you can email me at 
kgoudrea@emich.edu and I will 
respond as quickly as possible. 

Darcy Morrow 

I have been very dedicated to 
our community and was involved 
prior to being elected as your 
tribal representative. I worked 
for the tribe from 1987 to 2008; 

I started out as a student worker 
and worked my way up to the 



DARCY MORROW 
general manager of the Kewadin 
Shores Casino in St. Ignace. 

Since being elected, I have 
worked hard to address the needs 
of Unit IV tribal members and 
the membership needs regard- 
less of where they live. I have 
been a member of the Powwow 
Committee for 15 years; my 
husband, three children, daugh- 
ter in-law and I volunteer each 
year for this event. I have been 
dedicated to our Manistique and 
Escanaba children’s Christmas 
parties for 23 years. I ran for a 
board seat four years ago because 
I wanted to make a difference in 
our tribal communities. 

After being elected, my first 
motion was to reinstate the Youth 
Development Fund so our chil- 
dren could have their funding 
back. This program helps our 
children with their driver’s train- 
ing, pay-to-play sports, sports 
equipment, senior pictures, band 
equipment, etc. I know what it’s 
like to struggle daily and some- 
times there is no extra money for 
our children to do extracurricular 
activities. My family struggled 
while I grew up and at the age of 

14.1 wasn’t able to play sports 
any more. I got an after- school 
job. My hope is that this program 
helps our children pursue their 
dreams, whatever they may be! 

Having lived and worked in 
three of our five tribal units has 
given me an advantage to under- 
stand more of our tribal mem- 
bers’ needs. After being elected, 

I was at the forefront pushing 
to renew health services taken 
away in 2008 from Escanaba 
and Marquette. In November 

2012.1 sponsored a resolution 
to establish an Adhoc Health 
Access Exploratory committee. 
This committee was formed to 
revitalize services and put back 
Escanaba, Marquette and other 
areas needing access to health 
services. In 2013, services were 
reestablished in Escanaba and 
in 2014 for Marquette. A resolu- 
tion for after-hours health care 
clinic contracts is on the agenda 
for the April 19 board meeting. 
This became possible through the 
ad hoc committee. If this pass- 
es at the board meeting, tribal 
members will be able to access 
walk-in clinics in Escanaba, 
Munising, Manistique, Marquette, 
Newberry, St. Ignace and the 
Sault on nights and weekends 
when our clinics are closed. I will 
continue to push to expand on 
these services and the need for 
services in Gwinn, Negaunee and 
Ishpeming. 

In less than four years, we 
will be negotiating with the state 
on the 2020 Consent Decree. We 
lost our fishing rights in Unit IV 
last Consent Decree, we need to 
safeguard and fight for our treaty 
rights not give them away! 

Now is the time to ensure 
strong and persistent board mem- 


bers remain seated to ensure that 
members benefit. 

Thank you for allowing me to 
serve you. I need and appreciate 
your support. 

Darcy Morrow, (906) 298- 
1888, darcy morro wforunit4 @ 
yahoo.com. 



GERALD WINBERG 

Without your vote there is no 
change 

I was born and raised in 
Cedarville. After graduation, I 
joined the United States Marine 
Corps. I served over 12 years, 
raising my son as a single father 
during that time. I received an 
honorable discharge in 1986. 1 
returned home and started work- 
ing as a dealer at the Chip-In 
(now the Island Resort) Casino. 

I worked my way up to the 
assistant general manager. I was 
sent to colleges in Las Vegas, 
Reno, Atlantic City and Florida, 
learning the gaming industry and 
management training. In 2001, 1 
moved to Manistique to be near 
my mother and started work at 
Kewadin as security supervisor 
until the position was eliminated 
and started as a slot tech. 

My mother Lucille (Beaver) 
Winberg was born at Sandtown 
in Nahma. She raised me to know 
and understand the importance 
of the tribe and our heritage. She 
taught our language to many 
and I would assist her in gath- 
ering. In all of this she taught 
me the importance of keeping 
our traditions and way of life 
alive. Between my mom and the 
Marines, I have learned many 
life lessons that will enable me to 
better represent you on the board: 
faith, loyalty, honor and family. 
Loyalty to the people I represent 
and honor them by letting their 
voices be heard. 

As we approach this election 
there are many issues that need to 
be addressed. We need to bring to 
the members a new Constitution, 
a tribe with separation of power, 
not this one group has power over 
everything and everyone. 

We need to address services 
to the Gladstone, Escanaba and 
Marquette areas. As I travel, I 
am meeting members who need 
medical services closer to them. 
Some have medical conditions 
that make it hard to travel, some 
are unable to drive or get and 
pay for transportation. Elders are 
having to pay co-pays on needed 
medication that they can’t afford. 

We need to hire an economic 
development director so we can 
investigate other business oppor- 
tunities to bring revenues in other 
than casinos. Other tribes have 
been doing this for years, we 
need to bring our tribe into the 
future. 

We need an education direc- 
tor to develop a plan to fund 
youth education and an incentive 
to increase chances to further 
their education. Not just typical 


schooling, but bring our culture 
and history into their education. 

We need an employee rights 
worker to give employees pro- 
tection in their jobs. Remove the 
fear of repercussions for speaking 
up on the conditions of their work 
place. We need to develop a hap- 
pier better place to work for our 
employees and guests. 

There needs to be more 
involvement in protecting our 
treaty rights. There are so many 
issues that need to be addressed 
and action taken, not just tabled 
and forgotten. We need a board 
that will listen to the members. 

I invite you to call or email me 
anytime gwinberforunit4@gmail. 
com or (906) 286-4117. 

Miigwetch for considering me 
to represent you. 

I Unit V I 


Unit V primary candidate 
BOYD SNYDER elected to not 
participate in this forum, running 
only a paid ad this issue. 



TYLER LAPLAUNT 

Aanii Unit V, I am Tyler 
LaPlaunt “Eagle Feather” and 
I humbly request your vote to 
be the Unit V representative for 
board of directors. If elected, not 
only would I work full-time, but 
this position would become a life- 
style to me. Our unit deserves a 
hard working board member who 
will maintain a strong presence 
and have a powerful voice for our 
people. I am asking for your sup- 
port so you can see what it is like 
to have an active board member 
in your community who really 
cares, and who can really make 
a change. I have the knowledge. 

I have the experience. I have the 
heart. All I need now is your ear, 
your support and your vote. 

Three sisters of a flourishing 
tribe — I believe in the better- 
ment of our people through pro- 
gressive policy that will enhance 
our culture, health and education. 
Through culture, we will remain 
sovereign. Through health, we 
will thrive. Through our edu- 
cation, we will be prosperous. 
With this in mind, we need to 
work together to move our tribal 
community forward. The time 
for infighting is at an end. It is 
our time to unite in the common 
interest of our people, to care for 
our elders and sustain our legacy 
for our children. 

My promise to you — I am 
not a politician, therefore, I will 
not make empty promises I can- 
not keep just to get elected in 
to office. I am running for this 
position because I truly believe I 
can make a difference in our unit, 
as well as our tribe. I, like all of 
you, am tired of seeing politics 
get in the way of progress and 
our peoples’ well being. 

What I can promise, I promise 
to maintain a strong presence and 
See Candidates, page 10 
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be available to the people within 
our unit. I promise to keep an 
open line of communication to 
the members in our community 
by developing listening posts, 
both in the communities and 
online. I promise to represent you 
to the best of my ability, keeping 
your interests a top priority. I 
promise I will not always be right 
when making decisions, but I will 
admit to my mistakes, be held 
accountable and move forward 
with our unit and our tribe always 
in my heart and mind. These are 
the promises I know I can keep, 
and these are the promises that 
if all board members lived up 
to, would make for a prosperous 
community. 

Miigwech — I’d like to thank 
everyone for the opportunity of 
being in this election. I believe 
we are all ready for a significant 
change, and I am here to serve 
our citizens, to speak the truth 
and represent you with loyalty 
and honesty. I love this tribe, and 
every opportunity I have ever 
been given. With your support 
and your vote, as my final prom- 
ise to you, I promise you will not 
be disappointed. Miigwetch! 

VOTE TYLER LAPLAUNT 
UNITV! 

Contact me at (906) 236-5729 
or tlaplaun @ alumni .nmu .edu 
I’M LISTENING! 



V 


CHARLES MATSON 
Ahnee, my name is Charles 
Matson and I am honored to 
be on the ballot for the Unit V 
board of directors seat. I am 48, 
a lifelong Unit V resident and 
father of three great children, 
Malorey, 26, Charles Jr., 22, and 
Alexis, 17. My parents are Victor 
and Lizet Matson. I have been a 
private business owner (fifth gen- 
eration fisherman) for 26 years 
and worked for the Sault Tribe 
for four years as a treaty fishery 


rights advocate. 

Our campaign is based on the 
idea of positive change, fair and 
equal government and making 
sure the tribal members have 
a voice in that process. These 
issues are the foundation of my 
campaign to create change. 

Membership participation: The 
assets of the tribe are every single 
tribal member’s. We should be 
allowed to vote via a members’ 
referendum on large business 
decisions and investments. Unit 
meetings and office hours need 
to be held. It is very important to 
provide the opportunity for unit 
members to voice their concerns 
and ideas directly to their repre- 
sentatives. 

Investing in future generations: 
We need to increase our educa- 
tion funding and provide trade 
schools funding to our members, 
providing quality day care for 
working families. Establish cul- 
ture camps in Unit V. 

Elder care: Increase elder 
housing. Establish home medica- 
tion delivery to lessen their bur- 
den of travel. 

Gaming expansion: Knowing 
that gaming revenues have 
leveled off and in some areas 
declined due to the economy and 
over- saturation, we need to reach 
out to new customers. Expanding 
into sports betting would be a 
great start. Not only would we 
profit from the betting, but we 
would increase our food and bev- 
erage sales. Internet gaming is a 
growing and profitable venture. 
Since our casinos are built on 
trust land, we should be trying 
to establish our part in this fast 
growing business. 

Business diversification: 
Diversifying our businesses will 
be key to our success. We can’t 
rely on a single revenue stream. 
For example, water bottling, a 
wood pellet plant and alternative 
energies. 

Treaty rights protection: 
Establish a strategic plan for the 
2020 Consent Decree. We need to 
assemble a team of knowledge- 
able people to negotiate to protect 
our commercial, subsistence and 
sport fishing treaty rights. The 
tribal fishery is the second larg- 
est employer of tribal members; 
they deserve representatives that 
understand the treaty fishery to 
protect their occupation. I was 
part of the negotiation team for 
this Consent Decree in 2000 and 
the Inland Decree in 2007 . 

Constitution reform: 


Separation of powers to lessen 
total control by the elected offi- 
cials. We need to elect our judges 
to ensure their treatment of tribal 
members. Establish an indepen- 
dent news source that is outside 
the elected officials control. 

In closing, this election is 
about choosing the best candidate 
that can create jobs, diversify and 
manage our businesses, protect 
our treaty rights, provide for our 
elders, invest in our youth and 
preserve our culture. I believe 
I am that candidate. Let’s stand 
together to create positive change. 

Chi miigwech 

Charles Matson 



ANITA NELSON 

Elder wisdom: Vote Anita 
Nelson, Unit V director. 

My dear tribal elders and Unit 
V members: 

This is about me: My hus- 
band is James Nelson. We have 
three grown children and four 
grandchildren. I was born in 
Marquette, raised in Alger, but 
attended school and worked in 
both counties. 

My path to learning of our 
Native ways first came to me as 
a teenager visiting my LaCoy 
uncles on Sugar Island with my 
father. We are members of the 
Crane family. 

Then, as a young mother, I 
served on a tribal committee and 
worked as a CHR serving Alger 
and Marquette County. My first 
job started with a legal pad and 
pencil, no office. I did surveys in 
both Alger and Marquette coun- 
ties visiting the homes of tribal 
people documenting their needs. 
For five years I traveled often 
for the tribe to learn the ways of 
other Indian nations in several 
states. In addition, I received 
training in mental health, health 
care and environmental health. 

My hobby is genealogy. I 


have assisted over 300 people 
in receiving their Indian card 
certification so their families 
could receive health benefits. 
Sometimes it’s not the jobs you 
get paid for doing, it’s the vol- 
unteer work you do out of the 
goodness of your heart. 

This is about you: The new 
casinos down state are going 
to generate a lot of revenue for 
our tribe. Alger and Marquette 
want a big piece of that fry bread 
(pie). I will promote and defend 
all the needs of Unit V. Since 
Marquette’s Native population 
has increased, I believe they 
should have their own represen- 
tative. I would like to see the 
designated area extended. 

I will be working for you as I 
have been lucky enough to have 
benefits that you deserve, too. 

We definitely need more housing 
for all ages in the area. We need 
increased employee wages in 
order to get quality workers who 
want to stay. Turnover is terri- 
ble, these people have families. 
Equally important is replenishing 
the Elder Fund. Some monies 
should go for research. I want to 
focus on our environment. What 
are we eating? Drinking? The 
problem is not just in Flint. 

Employment: 

Retired/state DOC/BO 
accounts payable 

Past employee/S aultTribe/ 
CHR 

Past employee/ Alger- 
Marquette banking system 

Education: 

High school graduate/Eben 


Certified stenographer/federal 
and state/NMU 

Certificate/criminal justice/ 
NMU 

Boards and committees: 
Governor Milliken’s Nutrition 
Board/Lansing 

Munising Unit V Elder Board/ 
at present/past chair and secre- 
tary 

Munising Unit V rep/advisory 
board/Newberry/at present 
Michigan’s Indian Elder 
Board/alternate/at present 
Moose Lodge member/since 
1973 

Genealogy boards 
Drummond Island Voyageurs 
Group/Metis’ 

Election Board Committee/ 
Past 

Alger County Historical 
Society 

Alger County Animal Shelter 
Volunteer work: 

Munising’s children’s 
Christmas party 

Munising powwows 
Secured properties in 
Christmas/medical center/now 
casino 

Worked/MIEA auctions/pro- 
ceeds for scholarships 

Veterans’ memorial/ Alger 
County /two-year research project 
* Took part in all cultural 
learning projects offered at our 
community center. 

Please consider me when you 
receive your voting ballot. Thank 
you. 

Anelson 1 @ j amadots .com 
(619) 246-0776 


Sign up for 3rd annual Jim Ailing 
Memorial Golf Scramble on June 5 


Jim was a family man who 
loved to help others and golf. In 
his memory, we are donating the 
profits to the two cancer charities 
Jim and Sheri supported over the 
years. Jim was employed 
by Kewadin Casino from 
November 1985 until his 
death from lung cancer 
on July 16, 2013. Jim was 
director of surveillance 
and security over all five 
Kewadin Casino proper- 
ties. 

Prizes for first, second and 
third places: First place team put 
on the scramble plaque; closest to 
the pin, longest putt, men’s and 
women’s longest drives; silent 
auction and raffle prizes available. 


Scramble take place on 
Sunday, June 5 , at The Crossings 
Golf Course in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. Registration at 9 a.m., 
scramble starts at 10 a.m. $260 
per four-person team, 
includes 18 holes with a 
cart, burgers, brats, hot- 
dogs, salads and deserts. 

Register by May 15 for a 
T-shirt. Sponsor a hole for 
a $50 donation. Donations 
for prizes, the silent auc- 
tion and raffle welcome. 
Profits go to Hospice of the EUP 
and proceeds from the 50/50 
donated to the Road to Recovery. 

Contact Sheri Ailing to register 
at (906) 203-5597 or email jimail- 
ingmemorial@ gmail .com. 




Home Improvement Loans 


A lot of people are fixing up their old homes rather than 
buying new ones. It's a great investment. We can help you do 
that. See us about a home improvement loan. We're an equal 
housing lender. 


Community People You Know 

Visit us online atwww.fnbsi.com 


Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula's oldest community bank, 
celebrating 1 28 years of continuous service to the area. 

/W -a ■ ^ EQUAL H0US 

Member FDIC lende 


We're Right Here at Home 


906- 643-6800 • 1 32 N. State St. • P.O. Box 1 87 • St. Ignace, Ml 49781 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! St. Ignace • North Bay • Moran Township • Cedarville • Mackinac Island • Nau binway • Newberry 






Keith Massaway for 

Chairman 


7 Grandfathers — 

Nbwaakaawin — Wisdom 
Use good sense. 

Zaagidwin — Love 
Practice absolute kindness. 

Mnaadendimowin — Respect 
Act without harm. 

Aakwade’ewin — Bravery 
Use courage to choose. 

Debwewin — Truth 
Be faithful to reality. 

Dbaadendiziwin — Humility 
Treat all life equally. 

Gwekwaadiziwin — Honesty 
Speak the truth. 



My Values — 

The tribe comes first 
Integrity matters 
Accountability must be present 
Honesty is a given 
Humility is a gift 
Sustainability is a must 


SJOP 1H£ moi 

We must stop the destructive 
comments, lies and innuen- 
does that follow the Chairman 
and the Board. I do not par- 
take in these actions and 
would work diligently to bring 
honor and respect back to our 
tribe. We need a strong lead- 
er to make this happen and 
I know I can accomplish this 
for you. 


Aeeoummnv 

The decisions we make today 
will have a lasting effect on 
our people. We have to weigh 
our responsibility to our cur- 
rent needs with the future. To 
not heed our seven genera- 
tions teachings is to disregard 
those who need us the most. 


“Having been on the Tribal Board for 10 years, 
I know I have the Knowledge and Experience to 
lead our Tribe. ” 


Contact me any time 

kmassaway@yahoo. com 
(906) 630-1693 
keith massaway. com 
702 Hazelton St. 

St. Ignace, Ml 49781 


\Jntt My U/cUvul 

keithmassaway. com 



This ad approved by Keith Massaway 


mmmw 

We have to look at what we 
have and plan so we can 
maintain at least to stay at 
the same level of delivera- 
bles. This is a key to how I 
vote and how I will lead the 
tribe. 



My Clan is the Crane 
Clan. The Crane Clan 
is the traditional lead- 
ers of our tribe. I have 
direct descendants 
from Chief Satigo 
and would bring that 
strong leadership back 
to our tribal govern- 
ment. 
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Teen foster care project started in Chippewa Co. 


By Linda Bouvet 

An impassioned group is on a 
mission to provide a secure and 
enriching home for Chippewa 
County teens in foster care. 

The Chippewa County Family 
Project was established during 
the past year to provide a group 
home in Sault Ste. Marie for boys 
and girls ages 14-18 who lack 
stable foster care, are considered 
too old for adoption or simply 
can’t find foster care in Chippewa 
County. 

The project’s committee, led 
by Tracey Holt, Jen Obreiter and 
Debbie Harrington, is searching 


University of Michigan stu- 
dents and faculty return to Sault 
Ste. Marie this spring to con- 
tinue the Chippewa Storytelling 
Incubator project. The group 
participated in an immersion pro- 
gram at the Mary Murray Culture 
Center in the fall and returns to 
complete the second phase of the 
project. This time around, stu- 
dents and faculty from the School 
of Music, Theatre and Dance will 
be working with the community 
in workshops and performances. 

U-M invites the community 
to the following free workshops: 
Salsa dance class — Learn how 
to dance the salsa. Move your 
hips and free your spirit as you 
join UM students and faculty in 
this fun, social dance on Tuesday, 
May 10, 6-8 p.m. — or — hip 
hop and spoken word — Bring 
on your jam. Got a poem? Hear 
a beat? Perform and listen to hip 
hop riffs and spoken word stories 
in a night of music and poetry 
slam on Thursday, May 12, 6-8 
p.m. Both workshops take place 
at the Ojbwe Learning Center and 
Library at 531 Ashmun Street. 

Faculty and students are also 
working with the Advocacy 
Resource Center, the Diane 
Peppier Center and Uniting Three 
Fires against Violence to stage 
the play Sliver of a Full Moon by 
Native playwright, Mary Kathryn 
Nagle. Sliver of a Full Moon is 
a powerful reenactment of the 
historic congressional reautho- 
rization of the Violence Against 
Women Act in 2013, a movement 
that restored the authority of 
tribal governments to prosecute 
non-Native abusers who assault 
and abuse Native women on trib- 
al lands. 

The project is seeking eight 
American Indian performers (six 
women and two men) for a staged 
reading of the play. Auditions 
are set for May 1 , 5-8 p.m., at 
the Ojbwe Learning Center and 
Library. Those interested should 
bring a monologue or a poem to 
recite at the audition, rehearsals 
run May 10 through 15. 

The community is invited to 
attend a performance of Sliver 
of a Full Moon, directed by Dr. 
Anita Gonzalez, a professor at the 
University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor, on Monday, May 16 at the 
DreamMakers Theater at 6 p.m. 
Appetizers served and a discus- 
sion follows the performance. 
Important dates: Auditions for 
Sliver of a Full Moon by Mary 
Kathryn Nagle, Sunday, May 1, 
5-8 p..m. at the Ojibway Learning 
Center and Library; Rehearsals 
run May 10-15 at the Ojbwe 


for property on which to build 
or convert a home for up to six 
youth. 

The non-profit project also has 
committee members working on 
grant writing and fundraising, 
building a mentoring base and 
making policy. Sault Area High 
School students serve and are 
involved in all phases of the pro- 
cess. 

The project is partnering 
with the Lake Superior State 
University Department of 
Athletics, which has enthusiastic 
mentors on its varsity teams. The 
group home dynamic is expected 


Learning Center and Library; 
Performance of Sliver of a Full 
Moon by Mary Kathryn Nagle on 
Monday, May 16, 6 p.m., at the 
Kewadin DreamMakers Theater. 
For additional information, please 
call Jackie Minton of the Mary 
Murray Cultural Camp at (906) 
635-6050 extension 26144. 


to be mutually beneficial to dis- 
placed teens, the schools and the 
local community. 

During the past year, initia- 
tives to help Sault Ste. Marie’s 
nearly 100 documented homeless 
children inspired the project’s 
establishment. While the group 
home concept is phasing out on a 
national scale, it’s often the only 
option for teens. 

This committee’s goal is not 
for institutionalized care, but to 
help teens integrate into society. 
Support teams will be assembled 
to ensure opportunities to play 
sports, participate in clubs, work 
part time or simply enrich social 
and life skills. 

Among 12 Chippewa County 
teens currently in foster care, 
eight have been placed outside 
the tri-county area. All five 
Mackinac County teens in fos- 
ter care reside outside of the 
eastern Upper Peninsula. On 
average, these teens will spend 
13.3 months in foster care. Many 
of these children will be placed 
in licensed institutions for care, 
which lack the family setting of a 


traditional foster home. 

The outlook for most teens in 
foster care is troubling. For youth 
who age out of foster care instead 
of returning home or becoming 
adopted, 38 percent will expe- 
rience emotional problems, 50 
percent will use illegal drugs, 25 
percent will become involved 
in the legal system and only 48 
percent will graduate from high 
school by age 18. 

As adults, children who spent 
long periods of time in multiple 
foster care homes were more like- 
ly than other children to encoun- 
ter problems such as unemploy- 
ment (50 percent), homelessness 
(20 percent) or early pregnancy 
(71 percent). 

Removing teens from institu- 
tionalized settings and placing 
them into a home designed to 
foster family connection enables 
them to enter adulthood as suc- 
cessful and productive members 
of the community. 

The home will be available to 
teens already networked in the 
Michigan Dept, of Health and 
Human Services or ACFS . 


The goal is to provide a support 
network for every teen who stays 
in the home, encourage them to 
develop their skills and talents, 
and enable them to enter adult- 
hood as confident and productive 
members of the community. 

A mentoring structure will be 
built into the residential situation. 

During a recent presentation 
to the Sault Area Schools Board 
of Education, Obreiter added 
that volunteers and staff will 
be trained in “trauma informed 
care,” which is intended to help 
teens form new ways of thinking 
and acting, which is preceded by 
their understanding of the trauma 
that led to their removal from the 
home and hopefully healing. 

The Chippewa County Family 
Project Committee includes Lisa 
and Rob McRorie, and Linda 
Bouvet. Individuals or organiza- 
tions seeking more information 
and wanting to contribute can 
contact any committee member 
for details. 

Bouvet can be reached at (906) 
635-2601 , Holt can be reached at 
(906) 259-0222. 
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N — / Paid for by the committee to elect lorn Miller 

36 Years of Experience in Tribal Government & Education 


✓ PROFESSIONAL 


✓ EDUCATED 


✓ EXPERIENCED 


✓ TRIBAL ELDER 


It is essential that we set our Tribe “Back on Track” b 


Behaving in a professional manner 

Wheather we agree or not on an issue, we must treat fel- 
low elected officials, the membership, and employees with 
respect. Behave in a professional manner. 

Adopting short and longterm strategic plans for all of our 
operations and survey the Tribal Members for their input. 
Ensure accountability and implement performance bench- 
marks within all of our operations. 

Amending our Constitution to ensure a true seperation of 
powers and eliminate micromanagement that stems from all 
areas, including elected officials. 

Increasing Tribal jobs and salaries to avoid another genera- 
tion of working poor. We must fix the pay compression grid 
and address issues within Human Resources. 

Creating new and effective after- school activities and pro- 
grams for youth. 

Granting employee release time for education and training 
opportunities. 

Promote and support the importance of culture, education 


and lifelong-learning and support continuing education. 
Stepping outside the proverbial “box” and doing things 
differently and more effectively than “we have always done 
them.” 

Working to diversify and stabillize the Tribal economy, 
including expanding economic diversification opportunities 
within the Tribe in all areas. 

Protecting Tribal Soverignty and working to secure the 
future of our Tribe. 

Protect our Natural Resources and Treaty Rights and defend 
them against threats such as Line 5 and Enbridge. 

Ensuring that our Elders voices are a regular part of the 
Board of Directors meetings. 

Improving Elders services (i.e. medical, housing, support 
personnel, transportation). 

Increasing the annual Elder check amounts by annually add- 
ing to the principal. 

Working to increase overall services to Tribal members in a 
fiscally responsible and sustainable manner. 


PLEASE FEEL FREE TO CONTACT ME AT (906) 644-3334, OR VIA EMAIL AT: MILLERTOM906@GMAIL.COM 


PAID FOR BY THE COMMITTEE TO ELECT TOM MILLER, CHAIRMAN 


Drama and dance exchange 
continues — try out for a play 
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Waof&c ~ 'Dcm Sfi&H *7*u$e '?ftmdm& Svmtfiv&me: 

I was raised in Unit 1 in the Sauit My family originates from Sugar Island. My Uncle Henry is a frill blood who spoke Qjibwe growing 
up. He enlisted in the Navy and settled in New Buffalo, ML While he lives downstate, he is every bit a tribal citizen as I am. Today, his only 
benefit of Membership is our Elder checks but he graciously gives back to our Tribe by tending fire during fasting camps, warrior camps and 
Sugar Bush on Sugar Island where he teaches our youth of our ways. He is my hero and my motivation for fighting to raise revenues so we 
can do even more for our people no matter where they live. Of course, this means first expanding services near our reservation. 

In 2008, my opponents did illegal anonymous calls including from a fake Elder who claimed I would “steal away the services from back home” and give it away 
to “those people” downstate. This divisiveness is just hateful I respect expansion of services back home first and when revenues allow, expand to benefit all of 
our people no matter where they live as they are our brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, grandparents, children and grandchildren. These are “our people” not “those peo- 
pie. 

I have been working hard to honor the referendum passed in 2012 to expand our land holdings using our Mandatoiy Trust provision on the 1997 Land Claims 
Settlement Act. This project holds great promise for our future as our revenues wilt grow exponentially. You supported it via referendum and I am very close to 
gaining approval, but, I need your support to see this through. With our gaming expansion projects, we will be able to expand services to all Members near the Rez, in 
lower Michigan, and where ever we live. 

It puzzles me to hear incumbents and former Board Members running against me claim nothing is progressing. This is not true as evidenced in our accomplish- 
ments, Please send them a dear message that our successes are shared and we intend to move forward not backward. I would appreciate your support and vote. 

@&i %eqee. 

*P<n tie TRecotcL ~ See & fiudye fin 'IfiMMety 

Balanced the Tribal Budget every year. Before this. Up to $3 million a year had to be reconciled & checks bounced 
1 / Reinstated Transparency in Operations & Accounting. Prior to this, hundreds of thousands were illegally spent annually 
Returned annual raises to Team Members by under-spending over $ lmtllion each year while preserving jobs & services 
Entered office in 2012 with a $70 million debt. Though disciplined operations, debt retirement is nearly complete 
/ Put the Sauit Tribe on the map Nationally & changed the Chairperson position to one of National prominence & access 

Presidential appointment (1st time fora Sauit Tribe Chair) & serve on National committees to increase funding & benefits to Members 
Testified in U.S. Congress 12 times (2X on the President's annual budget for all of Indian Country). Serve on Tribal Interior Budget Committee 
Increased health center annual funding agreement to $18 million; $9.5 million in 3rd party revenues & $5.5 million in contract support costs 
Restored Health Centers in Escanaba & Marquette after Massaway and Anti-Western End Board Members voted to Cut these Services in 2008. 
Moved nearly all Tribal properties into trust status & saved over $200,000 annually in taxes. Another $100,000 in tax savings is pending. 

Secured increases in ail federal budgets including $455,000 in new treaty rights funds & reduced treaty permits by 2/3rd to just $5 
1 / Led the litigation strategy & negotiated to recover $1.2 million from BCBS. Massaway & other Board Members' mistake cost us >$5 million. 

Created a group of the Board, Constitutional & Elder Advisory Committees to finalize draft Constitution Amendments. Massaway skipped these 

✓ Leader in the National fight to end sequestration & developed a Nationally recognized model for Tribes to minimize the impact of sequestration 

✓ Wrote & secured approval to re-instate Tribal Termination Employment Appeal Rights that Director Massaway voted to Eliminate in 2008 
v/ Fought for Treaty fishing rights; attended all Conservation meetings. Unanimously Elected as Treaty Chair by all Five of the 1836 Treaty Tribes 

Donated Over $80,000 in 4 Years to Tribal charities & individuals; Raised over $50K for Christmas parties and > $40K for Tribal Scholarships 



Testifying in the U.S, Senate Indian 
Affairs Committee to Increase 
tribal funding for our Tribe. 


y/ \ 


Please Cast Your Ballot for Chairperson Aaron Payment for both Progress & Stability to Benefit All Members Everywhere! 

faoia 'Jtle Saddmcf A Sfaotif ^utane fan Ocn ‘I’ti&ef 


Increase Land Claims Fund Annually by 10% Once Gaming Expansion Approved 
Increase Elder Checks to $5,000 & More Once Gaming Expansion Approved 
Increase Need-Based Higher Education & Job Training Scholarships to $2,500 " 
Return Non-Need Based Higher Education 8l Job Training Scholarships to $2,000 " 
Create $1,000 K-12 Student Merit Scholarship Based on Attendance & Grades " 
Program Expansion in Service Area & Enhance Services in all 5 Units 
Establish & Expand Tribal Centers in Lansing & all Service Area Population Centers 
Extend Tax Agreement Area to Include Mackinac Island, UP, and All of Michigan 
Create Veterans' Outreach Workers for Service Area & At Large Veterans 
Fund 3 Service Area & 3 At Large ACA Medicaid Expansion Coordinators 
Retrofit Tribal Government, Enterprise & Casino Buildings to be ADA Compliant 
Create a Tribal Workgroup to Advocate Special Needs & Services for Members 



'piecue'Vote 


Next Generation: Expand Tribal Youth & Young Adults Recreation & Opportunities 

Create an Independent Economic Development & Enterprise Authority for the Tribe 

Public - Private Partnerships to Build Single Unit Apartments 84 Townhouses 

Open Tribal Midjim Convenience Stores in Kincheloe, Hessel, Manistique & Munising 

Invest in a Tribal Career Development & Job Placement Function to Serve Members 

Referendum to Set Chair & Board Salary Once and For All 

Strong & Tough Negotiator for 2020 Great Lakes Treaty Negotiations 

Constitutional Amendments ~ Separation of Powers with Elected Judges 

~ Tribal Labor Rights to Due Process & Annual Raises 
^ Require Referendum Votes on Treaty Rights 
~ Member Vote on Creation of Unit 6 & At Large Unit 

Always Give You 100%^ Representing You with Honesty, Truth, Respect, Humility, 
Wisdom, Bravery, Love, Integrity & Care and Compassion as I know where I came from 
and respect my responsible to help all Tribal Members when it is needed. 

Paid for by the Community to Elect Aaron Payment 
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Reo speaks at LSSU 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe member Dr. 
Nicholas J. Reo spoke in a pre- 
sentation at Lake Superior State 
University in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., on March 23 about a proj- 
ect involving three international 
tribal communities involved with 
river restorations. 

Reo holds a Bachelor’s 
of Science and a Master’s of 
Science from the University 
of Michigan School of Natural 
Resources and Environment 
as well as a doctorate from 
the Michigan State University 
Department of Fisheries and 
Wildlife. He currently serves 
as assistant professor of envi- 
ronmental studies and Native 
American studies at Dartmouth 
College of Hanover, N.H. Among 
Reo’s fields of expertise interest 
are tribal views and methods 
regarding natural resources and 
their roles present day ecological 
stewardship. 

His presentation, titled 
Indigenous Confluence: A 
Comparative Study of Indig enous- 
led River Restoration , was made 
before an audience of about 100 
scholars and others with interests 
in aquatic biology and watershed 
protection. The study focused 
on efforts of the Grand Traverse 
Band of Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians of Michigan, the Walpole 


Island First Nation of Ontario, 
Canada, and the Waikato-Tainui 
Maori of New Zealand. 

Specifically, Reo delved into 
indigenous social, cultural and 
spiritual aspects of rivers and the 
role those views play in modern 
river restoration efforts. “Indian 
have increasingly taken leader- 
ship roles in river restoration,” he 
said. He examined how indige- 
nous knowledge applied in river 
restoration works affects resto- 
ration projects and the socio-cul- 
tural and political influences of 
such projects on communities. 

In short, Reo indicated river 
restoration works conducted with 
indigenous approaches have the 
potential to not only restore vial 
ecosystems, but to transform 
community relationships with 
rivers and watershed protection. 
Mainly, indigenous views can 
help communities make the step 
from seeing rivers and watersheds 
as resources for exploitation to 
sharing in the idea of rivers as 
living beings. 

Perhaps most new and inter- 
esting of all the concepts raised 
in the presentation is the emerg- 
ing practice of acquiring legal 
status for rivers as living beings 
entitled to rights and protec- 
tions. “The spirit of this concept 
of rivers as living, non-human 
persons is playing out in grass- 


Jason St. Onge runs 
for Cloverland board 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe member Jason 
St. Onge of Mackinaw Island 
recently announced his candidacy 
for the District A seat on the 
Cloverland Electric Cooperative 
Board of Directors. 

“I’d like to be a voice for all of 
the people served by Cloverland,” 
said St. Onge. “Some of the rate 
increases in recent years have 
been hard to stomach, particularly 
to people on a fixed income.” 

St. Onge said he wants to 
pursue options to alleviate 
hardships for members of the 
utility. 

Cloverland ’s District A 
encompasses southern Chippewa 
County and eastern Mackinac 
County. 

Born and raised on Mackinaw 
Island, St. Onge holds a 
bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Michigan and 
indicates he is no stranger to 
public service. 

Along with 15 years of 
operating St. Onge Latex and 
Groove, a contract painting 
firm, St. Onge has served on the 
local school board for 14 years, 
serving the last three as president, 
plus he has 1 1 years on the city 
council and 24 years with the fire 
department. Further, he is nearing 
completion of a Master’s degree 
in public administration. 

According to Cloverland 
Electric, the utility is a non- 
profit operation controlled 
democratically by its clients, who 
are considered members of the 
cooperative. 

The utility’s three-district 
service area covers a large 
portion of the Sault Tribe service 
area. Each of the cooperative’s 
districts are represented by three 
directors elected by the respective 



Jason St. Onge 

members of those districts. 

Each year, one director’s seat 
in each district opens for election 
to three-year terms. 

Cloverland Electric 
Cooperative noted voting 
takes place by mailed ballots, 
which will be attached on the 
May editions of Cloverland 
Connections magazine. 

Information about the 
candidates can be read on 
pages 14-15 of the May edition, 
according to Cloverland. The 
untility indicates ballots should 
be marked and returned in the 
provided envelop no later than 
May 31. 

Election results will be 
announced at the annual meeting 
of members on June 9 in Dafter, 
Mich., near Sault Ste. Marie. 


on tribal-led river restorations 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Dr. Nicholas Reo speaking to a crowd gatehered at Lake Superior University on March 23. 


roots restoration efforts like the 
projects I described in my lecture 
as well as in the policy arena,” 
Reo said. “The autonomous 
political rights of rivers have 
recently been acknowledged by 
courts in two river systems — 
the Whang anui River in New 
Zealand is now recognized as a 
person when it comes to legal 
matters, and Ecuador granted 


similar rights to all its rivers, for- 
ests, islands and air via its consti- 
tution in 2011.” 

Reo said indigenous languages 
serve to underpin or strengthen 
the expression of indigenous 
knowledge and views when 
relayed to other peoples. For 
example, it isn’t a stretch for 
others to learn about the view of 
rivers as living ancestors who 


need care and protection to seeing 
rivers and watersheds as the life- 
blood of Mother Earth and them- 
selves. 

Further, Reo noted, in order 
for indigenous views to be 
applied to protecting Mother 
Earth, it is important for folks of 
Indian Country to be physical- 
ly and spiritually present at all 
opportunities. 


ITCM brings noted speaker to 
Sault Ste. Marie forum on the 
effects of historical trauma 



Theda New Breast of the Native Wellness Institute speaks to an assem- 
blage at Lake Superior State University on March 16. 


By Rick Smith 

The Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan Inc., brought a found- 
ing board member and facilitator 
of the Native Wellness Institute 
to Lake Superior University in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to speak 
with tribal personnel involved 
with children and families. Theda 
New Breast of the Blackfeet 
Nation of Montana came to the 
Crow’s Nest at LSSU on March 
16 for the speaking engagement 
as a part of staff development 
training. She spoke on a number 
of topics dealing with healing 
from the lingering effects of his- 
torical trauma. Also noted on the 
agenda, wellness in tribal work- 
places. 

Effects of historical trauma 
could be defined as accumulated 
emotional and mental condi- 
tioning brought on over time 
by deplorable situations such as 
widespread and chronic racial 
prejudice and the infamous 
Indian boarding school pro- 
grams. Enduring such situations 
for prolonged periods can cause 
the development of emotional 
and psychological harm that can 
pass from one generation to sub- 
sequent generations, even long 
after the trauma inducing situa- 
tions have ebbed or ceased. 

The Native Wellness Institute 
is a national non-profit social 
service organization founded in 
200 1 “to bring about positive 
changes in the physical, spiritual, 
emotional and mental well-be- 
ing” of people in American 
Indian communities, according 
to www.nativewellness.com. 

The website further indicates the 
organization evolved from its 
grassroots beginnings to become 


“a sophisticated, rich resource 
for Native communities and fam- 
ilies.” The organization provides 
training and technical assistance 
across the country through work- 
shops and gatherings. The insti- 
tute is based in Gresham, Ore., 
with an office in Union, Wash., 
and operates under an executive 
director, a project director and 
eight-member board of directors. 

New Breast is one of the 
pioneers in the field of training 
American Indians in wellness and 
a leading authority for over 34 
years in cultural resilience and 


recovery, according to the insti- 
tute. She has worked with over 
500 tribes promoting healing, 
sobriety and growth as well as 
other works. 

A seven-minute documentary 
film directed by New Breast, 
Why the Women in My Family 
Don’t Drink Whiskey , garnered a 
humanitarian award by the Red 
Nation Film Festival in 2013 in 
recognition of work on the film 
and during her lifetime. The 
film is one of a half-dozen of 
the Native Women Rising Digital 
Stories. 
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MSU student business group visits U.P. youth 



Photo by Rick Smith 

The Michigan State University Native American and Hispanic Business Students (NAHBS) pictured at the start 
of their presentations at the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Building in Sault Ste. Marie on April 15. Dr. Kevin 
Leonard, far left, senior program coordinator for the MSU Multicultural Business Programs, accompanied the 
group during the outreach visit over the weekend. 


By Rick Smith 

The Michigan State University 
Native American and Hispanic 
Business Students (NAHBS) 
organization visited the Sault 
reservation on April 14-16 to 
conduct a Native American 
Community Outreach Program 
symposium for teens to pro- 
mote higher education in gen- 
eral and NMU programs in 
particular. Youth from several 
Upper Peninsula school districts 
involved with the Sault Tribe 
Youth Education and Activities 
Program along with others from 
the Sault Tribe Community 
Health Youth Tobacco Task 
Force attended the function on 
April 15 at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. 

According to MSU, NAHBS 
works to establish rapport 
between American Indian and 
Hispanic business students as 
well as other student organiza- 
tions under MSU Multicultural 
Business Programs, such as the 
National Association of Black 
Accountants, Women in Business 
Student Association and others. 
The NAHBS organization is 
designed to help students devel- 
op entry-level business savvy 
through workshops, visiting 
various organizations and busi- 
nesses and an annual conference. 
Membership is open to all MSU 
students in any major. NAHBS 
also conducts community service 
projects, such as the symposium 
that took place in Sault Ste. 


Marie. 

Dr. Kevin Leonard, senior 
program coordinator for MSU’s 
Multicultural Business Programs, 
accompanied the group and said 
the outreach project encourag- 
es young American Indians to 
pursue higher education with 
guidance in areas critical to get- 
ting started, such as applying for 
financial aid, choosing majors 
and seeking academic opportu- 
nities. The main objective is to 
increase American Indian atten- 
dance at institutions of higher 
education. During these outreach 
visits, NAHBS members also 
have opportunities to become 
acquainted with the histories and 
cultures of the tribes they visit. 

An annual program offered by 
MSU now approaching, Leonard 
pointed out, is the Native 
American Business Institute for 
high school students conduct- 
ed on the MSU campus in East 
Lansing from June 25 to July 1 . 
According to prepared informa- 
tion received from Leonard, the 
2016 institute is a program for 
students entering high school 
grade levels during the 2016-17 
school year. “Participants work 
with MSU admissions officers, 
college counselors, tribal commu- 
nity leaders and corporate repre- 
sentatives in a seven-day ‘busi- 
ness boot camp’ that prepares 
students for college and exposes 
them to numerous academic and 
professional opportunities,” the 
letter noted. High school students 


interested in the program must 
have a cumulative grade point 
average of 2.8 or higher to be 
accepted. Those interested in par- 
ticipating in the program should 
note the first round of applica- 
tions are due by May 6, applica- 
tions received after that date are 
reviewed and accepted on a space 
available basis. 

During the symposium in 
Sault Ste. Marie, the NAHBS 
group took lodging at the 
Kewadin Hotel, according to an 
official schedule, and attended a 
potluck shortly after their arrival. 


The schedule further indicated 
sponsors of the potluck dinner 
as community elders, Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority, Kewadin 
Casino, Sault Tribe Cultural 
Department and Sault Tribe 
Youth and Activities. The group 
heard presentations from a few 
tribal officials and staff and later 
danced to the drums of Mukkwa 
Giizhik and the Sturgeon Bay 
Singers. Workshops and other 
activities took place on the fol- 
lowing day. Workshop subjects 
focused on leadership, public 
speaking and presentation skills 


as well as resume development. A 
question and answer session was 
set before the symposium closed. 

The group departed after 
breakfast and checking out on the 
next day, returning to MSU in 
East Lansing. 

Anyone interested in learn- 
ing more about the MSU 
Multicultural Business Programs 
or the coming Native American 
Business Institute should visit 
w w w.broad .msu .edue/ undergrad- 
uate/mbp, call Leonard at (517) 
353-3524 or send email to leon- 
ardl@msu.edu. 


New language 
instructor hired 


Shirley Recollet recent- 
ly accepted a position as a 
Ojibwe language instructor 
for Sault Tribe. Recollect, 
also named Dkibins Kwe 
(Spring Water Woman), is of 
the Waawaashkesh dodem 
(Deer clan) and was born and 
raised on Manitoulin Island, 
Canada. She is married to 
Theodore Recollet and mother 
of three beautiful girls. She and 
Theodore are the proud grand- 
parents of five girls and one 
boy. Her parents were David 
and Delia Peltier and she is the 
eighth child of a large family of 
14, nine sisters (one gone to the 
spirit world) and four brothers. 

She notes, “Miigwech opa 
(noos) and oma (ngaashi) in 
speaking to me the Ojibwe lan- 
guage all the time.” In addition, 
“I am very proud to be part of 
the Sault Tribe as a Native lan- 
guage instructor and excited to 
share my knowledge and culture 
in the Ojibwe language with 



your children. I look forward 
to meeting with everyone and 
to be able to help out in any 
way I can by sharing the Native 
language and culture I have 
received. My door will always 
be open.” 

Recollet can be reached at 
(906) 635-6050, ext. 26064, or 
srecollet @ saulttribe .net . 


Sault Middle School 
orientation. May 18 


Sault Area Middle School 
is hosting an orientation for all 
fifth grade students and their 
families joining us as sixth 
graders in the fall. 

Students transferring as sev- 
enth or eighth graders are also 
welcome. 


The orientation is on 
Wednesday, May 18, and 
begins at 5 p.m. at the Middle 
School (4:30 for those interest- 
ed in learning more about our 
band program). 

A light meal and childcare 
will be provided. 


WALK-IN CLINIC 


Sault Tribe Health Center, 2864 Ashmun, St. Sault Ste. Marie 


Open Monday through Friday Rae Ann Brand FNP 

from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Andrew Rife PA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 2nd Floor 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 



The Walk-In Clinic 
Provides Routine Medical 
Care r Such As: 

• Vaccinations 

• Evaluation and 
Treatment of Cold and 
Flu Symptoms 

• Minor Ailments or 
Illnesses 

• Minor Cuts Requiring 
Stitches 

• Minor Injuries 

• Minor Burns 

• Sore Throats, Earaches 

• Insect Bites 

• Simple Rashes 

• Skin Infections 

• Sprains and Strains 



No Appointment Necessary! 


ELIGIBILITY 

All patients eligible to be seen at 
our medical clinic are eligible to 
come to our walk-in clinic. 


WEEKEND CARE 

Urgent care patients can still 
be seen at War Memorial Hos- 
pital's Community Care Clin- 
ic on weekends and holidays 
when the Tribal Walk-in clinic is 
closed. 


AFTER HOURS CARE 

After hours, call 906-632-5200 to 
speak to a nurse for guidance on 
your health issue. 


Sault Tribe Health Services ... "Health for a Lifetime " 
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Sault Tribe Elder Services 


General services 

Sault Tribe’s Elder Services 
helps members in the tribe’s ser- 
vice area aged 60 and older with 
priorities given to those with dis- 
abilities, limited mobility and other 
chronic impairments. The mission 
is to provide high quality in-home 
care, transportation and commu- 
nity-based services for health and 
independence. 

Elder Health Fund 

The Elder Health Fund helps 
income eligible elders with partial 
payments for dentures and eye- 
glasses; services must be received 
from the tribe’s health facilities. 
Elders who live outside of the ser- 
vice area but in the United States 
are also eligible for the Elder 
Health Fund which pays for cer- 
tain durable medical equipment as 


deemed “medically necessary” by 
a physician. Applications must be 
submitted annually. 

Meal programs 

All elders of the tribe are invit- 
ed to participate in gatherings 
for meals in Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Ignace, Hessel and Manistique. 
Meals cost $1 for Sault Tribe mem- 
bers and $3 for any guests joining 
them. 

Meals can be delivered to 
elders’ homes free of charge, 
except in Manistique, if delivery 
is warranted by nurse assessment. 
Meals are served at 11:30 a. m. in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Monday through 
Thursday, at 2076 Shunk Road. 
Meals are served at noon in St. 
Ignace on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays at 399 McCann 
Street. The Hessel Tribal Center 


and the Manistique Tribal Center 
also serves at noon on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Walking club 

Those elders in the vicinity of 
Sault Ste. Marie can take advantage 
of joining the elders’ walking club 
for exercise and social opportuni- 
ties. The club gathers at the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays from 10 to 11 a.m. for 
gentle, low impact exercise in a 
relaxed and friendly environment 
complete with a nurse on hand to 
monitor vital signs. 

Elder Services is at Nokomis- 
Mishomis Place, 2076 Shunk Road 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Call 
(906) 635-4971 or toll free at (888) 
711-7356, the fax number is 635- 
7005. 


St. Ignace elders socialize over 
dinner at McCann building 



St. Ignace elders visit over good food and stay in touch 
with community events and happenings. 



Photos courtesy of Sheryl Hammock 

Elders of St. Ignace met through the winter months 
at the McCann Building on the first Sunday of each 
month, which included potluck dinners and opportu- 
nities to socialize. The meetings are done for the sum- 
mer months but start again in December. 




Jordan twins receive 


academic awards 


Sault Tribe members and twins, Andrew and Allison Jordan, 
received academic awards in their first year of college. Andrew 
was selected to Honors Carolina and the dean’s list at the 
University of North Carolina - Chapel Hill. He also was selected as 
rookie of the year for Tar Heels ice hockey team. Allison was also 
selected to the dean’s list with a 3.9 GPA at Colgate University. 

Andrew is a premedical student at Carolina majoring in chem- 
istry and Allison is a prelaw student at Colgate majoring in philos- 
ophy. Andrew is also a recipient of the Hayden B . Ren wick Award 
for Academic Achievement recognizing African-American and 
American Indian students on April 9, 2016, at UNC Chapel Hill. 

They are the children of tribal elder Michael R. Jordan and 
grandchildren of tribal elder George Marshall Jordan Jr. of Rogers 
City and Saginaw, Mich. 


Above, Allison Jordan was 
selected for the dean’s list 
with a 3.9 GPA at Colgate 
University. Right, Andrew 
Jordan was selected 
to Honors Carolina 
and the dean’s list at 
the University of North 
Carolina - Chapel Hill. 

He also was selected as 
rookie of the year for Tar 
Heels ice hockey team. 


2016-17 Higher education scholarships availability 


Eligible Sault Tribe members 
are encouraged to apply for the 
2016-17 tribal scholarships listed 
below, application deadline is 
June 1. 

SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Noah Thomas Leask Family 
Scholarships: 35 at $1,000 each. 
Any field of study, any under- 
graduate or graduate degree at 
any accredited college or univer- 
sity. Full-time status. 

Bernard Bouschor Honorary 
Scholarship: One at $1,000 each. 
Any field of study, any under- 
graduate degree at any accredited 
college or university. Full-time 
status. 

Pamela Cable Gershon 
Scholarship: One at $150. Must 
be a 2016 graduating high 
school senior with a minimum 
2.50 GPA residing in the tribe’s 
seven-county service area and 
accepted to a two or four-year 
college or university in any field 
of study. Full-time status. 

John P. Carr Scholarship: One 
at $1,000. Must be a permanent 
resident of Unit V in any field 
of study for any undergraduate 
degree at any accredited college 
or university. Full-time status. 

Don Corp Scholarship: One 
at $1,000. Must be pursuing 
undergraduate degree in history, 
historical preservation, museum 
studies or other history-related 
field at any accredited college or 
university. Full-time status. 

June Curran Porcaro 
Scholarship: One at $1,000. Must 
have been homeless, displaced 
or in the foster care system 


during your lifetime or pursuing 
a degree in the human services 
field with a career goal to work 
with such individuals and must 
demonstrate financial need. 

Fred L. Hatch Memorial 
Teacher Education Scholarship: 
One at $1,000. Must be at least 
one-quarter Indian blood quan- 
tum, verified by Sault Tribe 
Enrollment Department enrolled 
as at least a junior in a Michigan 
public college or university in a 
teacher education program with 
a mimimum cumulative 3 .0 GPA 
(submit transcript). Full-time sta- 
tus. 

Lori Jump Survivor Honorary 
Scholarship: One at $1,000. Must 
be pursuing an undergraduate 
degree in social services at any 
accredited college or university. 
Full-time status. 

Joseph K. Lumsden Memorial 
Scholarship: One at $1,000. 

Must be at least one-quarter 
Indian blood quantum as veri- 
fied by Sault Tribe Enrollment 
Department as at least a junior in 
any field of study at any accred- 
ited college or university with a 
minimum cumulative 3 .0 GPA 
(submit transcript). Full-time sta- 
tus. 

Vic Matson Sr. Tributary 
Scholarship: One at $1,000. 

Must be pursuing undergraduate 
or graduate degree in fisheries, 
natural resources management 
or related-field of study at any 
accredited college or university. 
Full-time status. 

Ken McCoy GED College 
Scholarship: One at $1,000. 


Must be an individual who 
earned a General Educational 
Development certificate pursuing 
any undergraduate degree at any 
accredited college or university. 
Full-time status. 

Mary and Harold “Cub” 
McKerchie Tributary 
Scholarship: One at $1,000. Must 
be a non-traditional student in 
any field of study pursuing any 
undergraduate degree at any 
accredited college or university. 
Full-time status. 

Martha Miller Tributary 
Scholarship: One at $1,000. Must 
be pursuing undergraduate or 
graduate degree in social work, 
social services or related human 
services field of study at any 
accredited college or university. 
Full-time status. 

George K. Nolan Tribal 
Judicial Scholarship: One at 
$1,000. Must be at least a soph- 
omore in good academic stand- 
ing (submit transcript) pursuing 
undergraduate or graduate degree 
in tribal law, law enforcement, 
legal studies, political science 
or public administration at any 
accredited college or university 
in the United States Full-time 
status. 

Barb and Ed “Pie” Pine 
Tributary Scholarship: One 
at $1 ,000. Any undergraduate 
degree in any field of study at 
any accredited college or univer- 
sity. Full-time status. 

Wright-Hatch Journalism 
Scholarship: One at $1,000. 

Must be pursuing an undergrad- 
uate degree in journalism at any 


accredited college or university. 
Full-time status. 

The Nokomis Scholarship 
- Mary Sabina Osagwin and 
Christine Muscoe Anderson: 

One at $1,000. Any Unit II resi- 
dent pursuing an undergraduate 
degree in any field of study at 
any accredited college or univer- 
sity. Full-time status. 

Donald “Duck” Andress 
Honoree Tributary Scholarship: 
One at $1 ,000. Any Unit III res- 
ident pursuing an undergraduate 
degree in any field of study at 
any accredited college or univer- 
sity. Full-time status. 

Martha “Marty” Snyder 
Honoree Tributary Scholarship: 
One at $1,000. Any Unite IV res- 
ident pursuing an undergraduate 
degree in any field of study at 
any accredited college or univer- 
sity. Full-time status. 

Anita Nelson Honoree 
Tributary Scholarship: One at 
$1 ,000. Any Unit V resident pur- 
suing an undergraduate degree in 
any field of study at any accred- 
ited college or university. Full- 
time status. 

Special Needs Scholarships: 
Four at $1,000. (Two awards for 
students aged 18 and older, two 
awards for students under 18). 
Must have a documented physi- 
cal or emotional disability (sub- 
mit letter from physician, mental 
health provider or special educa- 
tion professional) and must indi- 
cate to what educational purposes 
the entire scholarship amount 
would be applied, including an 
itemized list of expected costs. 


HOW TO APPLY: 

Essay topic: Please visit www. 
saultribe.com visit Membership 
Services, Education and Higher 
Education where you can print 
the Higher Education applica- 
tion packet and essay guidelines 
along with a synopsis of the 
scholarship essay: “How do you 
perceive the pipelines under the 
Straits of Mackinac will impact 
with Anishinaabe?” 

Deadline to apply: June 1, 
2016. (Late applications will not 
be accepted.) 

Required documentation: 
Students MUST submit: one 
Sault Tribe Higher Education 
application packet (Application, 
W-9 Form, and a copy of their 
tribal card) and one copy of their 
essay with a cover letter attached 
If the scholarship requirements 
state it, you may need to submit 
your transcript and/or blood 
quantum verification letter. 

To apply, email or fax all 
documentation to bmacarthur@ 
saulttribe.net or (906) 635-7785, 
or mail to Sault Tribe Higher 
Education, ATTN: Brandi 
MacArthur, 523 Ashmun Street, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

It is recommended you save 
documentation of having sent 
items to our office, for example, 
a fax confirmation sheet, sent 
email, mail receipt, etc. 

If you have any questions, 
please feel free to contact Brandi 
MacArthur, Higher Education 
administrative assistant, at (906) 
635-6050, ext. 26312 or bmacar- 
thur @ saulttribe .net . 
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ACFS brings fun and info in family expostions 


By Rick Smith 

The Manistique Tribal Center 
led off the tribe’s 2016 Parenting 
Awareness Month expositions on 
March 18. A count of 53 adults 
and 65 children from the area 
enjoyed games, food, prizes and 
found information on important 
services thanks to the help of 1 1 
adult volunteers and six youth 
volunteers. 

Folks crowded into the Little 
Bear East in St. Ignace on March 
19 for the 13^ annual Shirley 
Goudreau Family Fun Day for 
a celebration of family unity as 
well as having an opportunity 
to learn about many beneficial 
resources for families. 

In Sault Ste. Marie, a count of 
523 folks gathered for the 18th 
annual Family Celebration Day 


at the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center for the expo 
on March 28. 

Anishinabe Community and 
Family Services (ACFS) spon- 
sored all three expos with help 
from other tribal entities and 
officials as well as businesses 
and organizations of mainstream 
communities. The focus of the 
events is spending time together 
as a family. 

According to Jessica Gillotte 
of ACFS, the St. Ignace Family 
Fun Day name was changed 
in honor of the late Shirley 
Goudreau, “a beloved resident 
of St. Ignace and dedicated case- 
worker at ACFS” who passed 
away last February after a battle 
with cancer. 

Gillotte noted Goudreau 


planned, shopped and hosted the 
events, doing the majority of the 
hard work herself, and took pride 
in handling the events with a lot 
of help from her family as well 
as many others. Gillotte indicated 
the Goudreau family was helpful 
in planning and conducting the 
function this year as well. 

“Shirley loved gathering her 
community for the family-cen- 
tered event as she had a great 
love for her town of St. Ignace,” 
Gillotte said. “She and her family 
came together to help other fam- 
ilies learn about new parenting 
tips, safety measures and other 
helpful information brought forth 
by the community and different 
agencies throughout the coun- 
ties,” Gillotte added Goudreau 
loved the events even though 


planning it was sometimes stress- 
ful on top of regular duties, but 
“she pulled it off with a smile 
each year.” Gillotte said plans 
call for the annual St. Ignace 
exposition to continue under its 
new name. 

“This years event was a suc- 
cess and fun was definitely had 
by all,” Gillotte said. She cred- 
ited Angie Gillmore of the St. 
Ignace ACFS offices for taking 
the lead and helping with the 
planning of the expo this year. 
“We wanted to run the event 
exactly how Shirley ran hers and, 
with a few minor exceptions of 
course, I think we did a pretty 
good job!” 

In Sault Ste. Marie, the 
Family Celebration Day took 
up large parts of both floors of 


the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center. Folks huddled 
in the foyer to register and after- 
wards had options of taking in 
the main event in the basketball 
court to visit with folks at infor- 
mation tables, enjoy games and 
ogle or win from a pile of nice 
prizes. Also on the schedule, free 
skating on one of the ice rinks 
and free use of the facility skates. 
Upstairs, children enjoyed games, 
face painting, a bouncy house 
and free pizza for everyone. 

The Family Celebration 
Committee is grateful to all who 
help or contribute to make the 
events possible each year. “A lot 
of hard work is put forth each 
year,” said Gillotte, “and the suc- 
cess of the events make it well 
worth all of the effort.” 



Above left, folks mill around the Chi Mukwa basketball court at the start of the Sault expo taking in offerings from information tables and chances to win great prizes, above right. 



Above left, a lad puts his ticket into a bag for a chance to win a prize indicated on the bag as the girl takes in the choices. Above right, an always-popular attraction, a bouncy house. 



Above left, a young lady watches action elsewhere as she has a face painting. Above right, free pizza for one and all enjoyed on the second floor of Chi Mukwa. 

Photos by Rick Smith, Jessica Gillotte and Sharon Hutchinson — More on page 16. 
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Over 400 parents , children, family agencies and educators participate in family reading night 



JKL Culture Teacher Chris Gordon, Ph.D., with his wife Janet and their daughters, Maci, 2, and 
Tia, 3. 


“Photos by BreKcta AusfetK 



Amy Brown, a paraprofessional, and her husband Michael Brown, a teacher, both work at JKL 
Bahweting Anishnabe PSA. Below: 4-year-old, Hailey Valvino, enjoying some popcorn. 



Parents and students of all ages were invited to celebrate read- 
ing month at the third annual EUP Reads forum March 21 at Lake 
Superior State University’s Cisler Center. The event featured activ- 
ities that try to make reading fun for people from infancy through 
college. Several area schools and organizations colloborated on the 
event, among them was JKL Bahweting School. JKL Superintendent 
Theresa Kallstrom said the forum attracted 400-500 people in each 
of its first two years. 

The Sault Tribe provided a free book for every student who 


attended. 

Sault Area Public Schools, Rudyard Area Schools, St. Mary’s, 
and Ojibwe Charter Schools were also involved. Among the par- 
ticipating community organizations was the Salvation Army, War 
Memorial Hospital, Project Playground, Win Awenen Nisitotung, 
and Little Lree Library. Each group hosted an activity, with some 
relating to technology, comprehension and others to vocabulary. 

There were reading games, crafts, and raffles featuring prizes 
donated by the groups participating in the event. Prizes included 


Kindles, gift certificates, and backpacks stuffed with reading-related 
materials. 

Kallstrom credited Donna Liebelkorn, assistant dean of LSSU’s 
School of Education, with helping to arrange EUP Reads. She also 
praised JKL Bahweting’s parent involvement coordinator Lori 
Jodoin, who played a big role in organizing the event. 

Kallstrom said the idea for EUP Reads grew out of a proposed 
bill in Lansing which would have required school districts to hold 
back any third grade student who was not reading at a satisfactory 


level. Although the legislation has not passed, she said it got local 
education officials talking. 

“We felt like, as a community, we should be doing everything we 
can, and we know that parents are a key component of helping kids 
read,” Kallstrom said. 

EUP Reads is one of four annual events presented by the coa- 
lition of schools and community groups. The others are a book 
exchange in May, a summer read-a-thon, and a family reading night 
in November. 



Catherine Wilson, Sault Tribe Head Start Teacher lays out craft items as Kaiden Menard, 7, jkl Bahweting Technology Teacher Vince Gross helps students pick out a book to take home Helena Bourque, 14, a student at Sault Area Middle School, reads a book to her brothers, 

decorates the first letter of his name at one of the art tables set up for the kids. with them. Leland (back), 8, and Joseph Bourque, 5. 



Lilly Leppien, 7, deciding which book she would like to take home with her from Win Awenen JKL Bahweting Kindergarten Teachers Janet Veum and Troy McBride volunteered their time at Left: Chase, 7, his little sister Hailey, 4, and mom Stephanie Valvino look at what JKL 
Nisitotung’s offerings. the family reading event. Bahweting Special Education Teacher Mary Forbes has displayed on her table. 



Vanessa Johnston, 1 0, and Sophia Goetz, 1 1 , students at Lincoln Elementary School, visit the Kristie Chambers with her children, Ethan, 9, Allie, 5, and Claire, 8. a group of children listening to a traditional spoken story and using rattles to emphasize 

table of JKL Secondary Teachers Katie Fewchuck and Laurie Darvie. different parts of the story. 
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Photos from St. Ignace and Manistique ACFS family expositions 



Above left, Herb Brown and Angie Gillmore prepare the food stand just before the start of the St. Ignace exposition. Above right, Tommy the Moose put in an appearance at the expo. 



Above left, Tara Calder makes last minute preparation on the ACFS informa- 
tion table before the expo start. Above right, deputies John Eby and Isaac 
Harrigan of the Mackinac County Sheriff Office standing by. 



Above, a family enjoys some eats as others mingle among the information 
tables. 



Above, folks gathering to mingle and enjoy some food at the 
Manistique Tribal Community Center. 


BUY HERE, 
PAY HERE 

Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available as low as 2.5% ! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 

FREE 

GAS! 

Call Rich Foley, 

989 - 306-3656 
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Tribal enterprises 


By Brenda J. Jeffreys 

In the Fall of 1996, the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians acquired approximately 
110 acres in West Branch and 
Forsyth Township in Marquette 
County. The property consists of 
275 housing units and five com- 
mercial buildings on the former 
KI Sawyer Air Force Base in 
Gwinn, Mich. Upon acquiring 
the property the tribe organized 
a property management company 
and named the operation Sawyer 
Village. 

It features a variety of hous- 
ing types to fit any family’s 
needs from three and four-bed- 
room apartments , three and 
four-bedroom duplexes , three 
and four-bedroom single family 
homes to four-bedroom execu- 


tive homes. 

Sawyer Village routinely 
improves the homes by upgrad- 
ing or replacing flooring, roofs, 
furnaces, exterior painting, 
siding, windows, water heaters, 
appliances, kitchen counter- 
tops and cabinets . Continued 
improvements are made based on 
the results of the annual inspec- 
tions in all of the homes and the 
capital expenditure budget. 

Sawyer Village also offers 
year round indoor storage for 
recreational vehicles of all sizes 
in three of the commercial build- 
ings. Pricing is based on the size 
of the recreational vehicle to be 
stored. 

Eagle Ridge consists of 16 
two-bedroom apartments and 
is on almost seven acres in 


in the western service area 

Marquette Township. Sawyer 
Village is paid an administra- 
tive and maintenance fee for the 
management and maintenance of 
Eagle Ridge Apartments. 

Sawyer Village and Eagle 
Ridge on-site team members 
include Property Manager Joy 
Page, administrative assistant 
Charles Howe, maintenance 
coordinator Corey LaPlaunt, 
maintenance technician’s A1 
Houle and Josh Drury and main- 
tenance worker Paul Menser. 

Administrative oversight of the 
property management companies 
is provided by the Sault Tribe 
Real Estate office organized 
under tribe’s chief financial offi- 
cer. 

Brenda Jeffreys is the Sault 
Tribe real estate manager. 



Maintenance technician Al Houle 



Maintenance Coordinator Corey 
LaPlaunt 



Maintenance technician Josh Drury Maintenance worker Robert 

Menser 


Sawyer Village and Eagle Ridge Property Manager Joy Page 
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ALL KEWADIN SITES 
Fridays in April Noon-2pm & 4-6 pm 
Earn 3X the points! 

No registration required. 


1-800-KEWADIN | kewadin.com 
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ALL KEWADIN SITES 

Saturdays, April 16-30 

Over $27,000 in Cash & Free Play! 
Hot seat draws 4-9pm 
Register at Northern Rewards Club. 


KEWADIN ST* IGNACE EVENT CENTER 

Saturday, April 23 

Packages available at die door for $90. 

Call 1-800-KEWADIN ext 34027 or 
906-643-7071 ext. 3 to register. 


KEWADIN ST. IGNACE 

Saturday, May 21 

to $21,000 in CASH & Free Play! 

Hot seat draws noon- 1 1pm 
more you play the more you WIN! 

Register at Northern Rewards Club 


Take your shot at the big time! 

Fridays Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 
Saturdays Kewadin St. Ignace 

WSOP Main Event Champion 

CHRIS MONEYMAKER 

Stiuk Ste ♦ Marie Poker 906-63S-7718 or 
St. Ignace Poker 906-643-9361 to register 
or for more information. 


ALL KEWADIN SITES 

Sunday, May 8 

All women receive $10 in Kewadin Credits. 
Register at Northern Rewards Club 


$15,000 Keno Tournament 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

April 29-May 1 


ALL KEWADIN SITES 

Monday, May 30 

All service men & women show any form o 
military ID to receive $10 in Free Play, 
All customers Earn 5X points llam-2pm. 
Register at Northern Rewards Club 

Northern Rewards Club hours vary by site. 


*15,000 Cash & Credits 
Video Poker Tournament 

Kewadin St, Ignace 

May 13-14 


Saturday, June 18 

Show Starts at 8p.m. 


Sunday, June 19 

Show Starts at 4p.m. 


J-800-KEWADIN | kcvvidin.com 
Set Northern Rewards Out to register and/or more details. 
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Angeline Boulley 

Unit 1 Board of Directors 


My Call to Action/Goals to Accomplish: 

Our Board must focus on key issues! 

S Separation of Powers 
S Long-Term Strategic Plan/Vision 
S Prepare for Mackinaw City casino 

Our Board must lead by example! 

S Code of Conduct addressing conflicts of interest & confidentiality violations 
S Rescind Board retirement until employee retirement/401(k) match in place 
S Board should undergo random drug testing, just as our employees do 
S No employees' pay should be cut unless Board pay is cut first 


Monthly 

Reports 

Meeting attendance 
& issue updates 


Annual 
Report Card 

Progress on Goals 
& projects completed 


Working 
for YOU! 


My experience, education, and respect for our culture have prepared me 
to serve as YOUR representative on the Board of Directors: 

• 25+ years working with Indian tribes in Michigan 

• Former Assistant Executive Director, Sault Tribe Membership Services 2012-2015 

• Led Constitution Review Sessions 2012-2013 

• Board of Regents, Bay Mills Community College 2006-2015 

• Project Director, Wequayoc Cemetery Planning Project 2013-201S (ANA grant} 

• Sault Tribe Education Director 2006-2012 

• Chairperson, Michigan Tribal Education Directors Consortium 2009-2012 

• Vice-Chairperson, Tribal Education Departments National Assembly 2009-2015 

• Project Director, STAY Project addressing tribal youth suicide prevention & anti-bullying, 2008-2012 (SAMHSA grant) 

• Federal grant reviewer 

• Facilitated Sault Tribe Land Claims community input sessions 1997 

• Master of Public Administration degree, Central Michigan University 2001 

• Thesis: "Tribal Political Empowerment: How Indian tribes impact public policy at the Local, State, and Federal levels" 

• Bachelor of Science degree, Central Michigan University 1988 (Psychology major, Management minor) 

• Admissions Counselor for Native American Students, Central Michigan University 1984-1985 & 1987-1988 

This ad endorsed and paid by AngelineBoulley. 

For more info, pleasevisit www.AngelineOnBQard.com or www.Facebook.com/Angeline.Boulley.l orcalU906} 203-8847. 

Floral art byTracy Toulouse, Aboriginal Designer. Used with permission, v; w v:.s wir li ngw hd. com 

Photo details TOP (left to right): Kissing my Grain at CMU graduation. With my children. Just me. With Billy Mills, Completing the Honolulu Marathon. 
Photo details BOTTOM (left to right): At Sugar Island Powwow, With STAY Project Staff, At son Chris Matson's graduation. With dad Henry Boulley, Sr. 
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727 School of Cosmetology opens in Sault 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Danielle Eggart (third from left) is the new owner of the 727 School of Cosmetology located at 101 Ashmun 
St. in Sault Ste. Marie, across from the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. She is shown here with four students. 


By Brenda Austin 

Danielle Eggart is the new 
owner of the 727 School of 
Cosmetology located at 101 
Ashmun St. in Sautl Ste. Marie, 
Mich., across from the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Interest has been so great in 
her course offerings, she says, 
she is already looking for a larger 
building to house the school. She 
has a growing waiting list for 
students and said she contacts 
them all once every two weeks by 
email to see if they are still inter- 
ested and keep them updated. 

“I started small,” she said, 
“because I wasn’t sure how the 
school would do, so I only made 
room for about 12 students. I can 
have 20 students for each instruc- 
tor and I have two instructors. So, 
I can have 20 students comfort- 
ably as long as 10 are out on the 
floor and 10 are still in the theory 
room. But I won’t enroll more 
than 15 at any one time right 
now.” 

The Theory Room is where 
students spend their first 350 
hours and are not allowed in the 
clinic area until they have com- 
pleted their hours. They practice 
on their manikins and each other, 
do their testing and watch mock 
demonstrations until they are 
ready to be on the clinic floor 
where they can work with the 
public. 

Eggart graduated from high 
school in California and moved 
to Sault Ste. Marie in 2000. She 
went to cosmetology school when 
it was being offered at the former 


New U, then after graduating 
from the program she rented chair 
space for eight years from anoth- 
er local salon called Head To Toe. 

“I always wanted to have my 
own business; there is a certain 
way I like to do things. When I 
found the right spot I decided it 
was time to do it. That was the 
hardest part, trying to find a good 
location with parking,” she said. 

The school opened its doors 
Jan. 19 to its first students, how- 
ever, Danielle has been offering 
her clients hair cutting and styling 
services at the new business since 
September. 

She said the school will be 
opening to the public the third 
week of April for hair cuts, styl- 
ing, coloring, manicures and ped- 
icures, artificial nails including 
acrylic, gel, and wraps; manual, 
electrical and chemical facials, 
eyebrow and eyelash beautifica- 
tion and makeup. She said there 
are a number of students ready 
for clients and they also have a 
manicurist and esthetician ready 
to take on clients. One of her 
cosmetology students is also very 
good at braiding hair, Eggart said. 

There are currently nine stu- 
dents in varying stages of study at 
the school, with three more start- 
ing the end of April. 

Considered a secondary 
vocational school, she said she 
wouldn’t be able to offer financial 
aid until she becomes accredited, 
a two-year process. “I do offer the 
Ace grant, which gives students 
$1,000 off of their tuition and I 
also offer three different payment 


plans in addition to occasional 
specials.” 

Eggart said that Bay Mills 
Community College has a pro- 
gram where they pay tuition for 
members of the Bay Mills Indian 
Community to go through the 
program. “I am trying to also 
work something out with the 
Sault Tribe for financial aid for 
Sault Tribe students,” she said. 

Once students have completed 
their coursework, they are pre- 
pared to take the state-licensing 
exam by taking mock tests at the 


school. 

Eggart said she is excited 
that she was approached by 
Paul Mitchell to be an exclu- 
sive supplier of its product 
lines. Although she isn’t a Paul 
Mitchell school, she will be listed 
on its website as a partner school. 

In addition to her already 
busy schedule, she is also in the 
process of getting her instructor’s 
license, which the school also 
offers, while working to keep up 
with her clients’ needs. She said 
it takes 500 hours of coursework 


to become an instructor and she 
will have that completed by June. 

Danielle is married to Dean 
Eggart and has two sons, Max, 7, 
and Samson, 3. 

The name of her school, 727, 
was taken from the month and 
day of her eldest son’s birth- 
day. For information about the 
coursework and what they have 
to offer, visit the 727 School of 
Cosmetology’s website at: www. 
727schoolofcosmetology.com. 

Or, call Danielle at (906) 748- 
4026. 


A Strong Leader for a Strong Tribe 



Call: (906) 440-9151 
j ennifer.mcleod.20 1 2@gmail. 
com 

facebook: Jennifer McLeod - 
Sault Tribe 

http ://j mcleodsaulttribe .com 


I am honored to serve as your Unit 1 Director, and I thank you all for the trust that you have placed 
in me. The past four years were spent working hard, helping to provide for our way of life and the 
welfare and prosperity of our people. As a Board, we faced many challenges against our right to 
self-government, and the protection of our property and resources. But among all the meetings, 
the voting, the politics and the fighting, I sadly realized that too much of our time is spent focused 
on GRANT dollars and political games. . . not on creating a STRONG TRIBE. I chose to do more. 


I am an Eagle Clan woman, firmly rooted in the culture and traditions 
of our Anishinaabe people and / am Focused on Our People. 



I have found great joy in the direct help that I have been able to give to our People. . . helping them 
no matter where they live! I have helped our members with food, 
housing, and medicine. I have stood strong for children with problems 
at schools, and alongside women and children who are victims of 
Domestic Violence. I’ve worked with our people who are suffering 
from Substance Abuse and helped them rebuild their lives. Helping 
our People is the reason I asked for your vote four years ago, and I 
hope it will be the reason you give me your support once again. 

Though much of my work is in political arenas, I am not a politician. 

I am a Tribal Leader. I do not tell our people what they want to hear, 

I tell them what they MUST know. 


Experienced - Dedicated - Trusted 


Zf Re-Elect Jen McLEOD ~ Unit 1 
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Brothers document U.P. indigenous experience 


By Brenda Austin 

The world premier of Adam 
and Zack Khalil’s INAATE/SE/ 
(it shines a certain way, to a 
certain place, it flies, falls), was 
shown February 29 to a sold- 
out theater of 400 people during 
the Museum of Modern Arts 
(MoMA) Doc Fortnight 2016 
festival. 

According to a press release 
from MoMA, this was the fes- 
tival’s 15th annual showcase of 
recently produced documentary 
films examining the relationship 
between contemporary art and 
nonfiction practices, and on new 
areas of documentary filmmak- 
ing. 

The Khalil’s 70-minute long 
feature film draws from the 
Ojibway seven fires prophecy, 
using interviews, performances, 
and drawings combined with 
historical research to highlight 
contemporary indigenous identi- 
ty in the brother’s hometown of 
Sault Ste. Marie in Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula. 

“The premiere was a huge 
success! We sold out the the- 
ater,” Adam said. “We were 
really honored to have Audra 
Simpson join us in the post 
screening discussion. Audra 
is a rad Anthropologist from 
Columbia University - she’s also 
Mohawk and her book Mohawk 
Interrupters is amazing and a 
huge inspiration to the film.” 

Those viewing the film will 
be drawn into their conversa- 
tions with friends , family mem- 
bers , tribal elders , and singing 
superstar Brett Michaels (who 
was performing at Kewadin 
Casino), and an investigation 
into Sault Tribe history with 
visits to tribal archives , the 
Smithsonian, and the Tower of 
History, located near the water- 
front in the Sault. 

Following is the Museum 
of Modern Art’s synopsis of 
the film: “History is written 
by the victors , but this film 
reminds us that the history 
of the oppressed can still be 
saved from being extinguished. 
Native American video artists 
Adam Khalil and Zack Khalil 
here reclaim the narrative of the 
Ojibway of Sault Ste. Marie, in 


U Adam Khalil and 
Zack Khalil ( both 
Ojibwe) provide a 
raw take on their ances- 
tral community within 
the Sault Ste. Marie 
area — documenting the 
harmony and debauch- 
ery of the Indigenous 
experience today. This 
experimental film, now 
in the works, juxtaposes 
the voice of the roman- 
ticizing settler with con- 
temporary Ojibwe per- 
spectives. 

— Gloria Bell, First 
American Art Magazine 

Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, 
from the archives and museums 
that would confine it to the past. 
Using personal interviews, ani- 
mated drawings, performance, 
and provocative intercutting, 
the Khalil brothers’ feature 
debut makes a bold case for the 
Ojibway people to be their own 
storytellers — while seeking a 
cure for the damage inflicted 
by colonization— in a spiritual 
reconnection with tradition.” 

Adam said, “A lot of what the 
movie is tackling and talks about 
is the question: What does it 
mean to be Ojibway in the 21 st 
century? I don’t think anyone 
really knows. It’s a good ques- 
tion to ask and I think there are 
a lot of easy answers, but I think 
that being Ojibway in the 21st 
century is whatever we want to 
make it. And I think that is the 
most important thing to remem- 
ber - and that is what we are 
trying to present in our film.” 

“When Zack was finishing 
up school and I was in NY, our 
mom (Allison Boucher Krebs) 
was getting her PhD at the 
university of Washington and 
became very sick. Zack took 
time off school and was helping 
to care for her until she passed 
away, and a lot of her work that 
she didn’t get to finish is related 



MY LIFE IS MOBILE. 

SO IS MY CREDIT UNION. 

"I love my life. Always on the go. My life is mobile. And so is my credit union. With a 
mobile website that lets me pay bills, check my balance, even find the nearest ATM. 
All designed to fit my phone. My tablet. And my life." 
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to the film that we made,” Adam 
said. 

“What she was working on 
was this idea of indigenous 
information ecology. Which is 
the idea that everyone should 
have access to information, but 
when it comes to indigenous 
communities information is 
trickier because traditionally and 
historically information has been 
taken without consent, under the 
guise of something that is good 
like academics, anthropology, 
or ethnography. Our mother was 
studying the idea that for indig- 
enous communities , information 
should be for all, but knowledge 
should be for some - to create 
a distinction between those two 
things. That was the start of it,” 
he said. 

Khalil said they did over 30 
interviews, with many lasting 


over three hours. “It was an 
insane process to go through, 
but it was really important to sit 
with people and let the knowl- 
edge come to us. We can’t take 
it, it’s not information that’s 
available, it’s something we had 
to wait for and be respectful of 
and show that we wanted it, but 
that we could wait and when it 
was ready it would come. That 
was our approach, and I think 
that is inherently Ojibway in a 
lot of ways. 

The brothers are coming back 
to the Sault area soon and will 
be playing the film for a home- 
town audience. Adam said it’s a 
film that is good to have a con- 
versation about. 

The brothers are currently 
based in Brooklyn, NY, but 
travel home to Sault Ste. Marie 
a few times a year to visit fam- 


ily and friends. Their films and 
installations have been exhibited 
at UnionDocs, e-flux, Maysles 
Cinema, Microscope Gallery 
(New York), Spektrum (Berlin), 
Trailer Gallery (Sweden), 
and the Carnival of eCreativ- 
ity (Bombay). Both brothers 
graduated from the Film and 
Electronic Arts program at Bard 
College and are UnionDocs 
Collaborative Fellows and Gates 
Millennium Scholars. 

“We keep going back to the 
Sault because it is such a mean- 
ingful place to us , and it really 
is home. I feel grounded when I 
am there,” Adam said. 

To view their movie trailer, 
go to: inaatese.com/trailer, or 
to see more information on the 
MoMA Doc Fortnight 2016 
festival, visit: www.moma.org/ 
calendar/ film/ 1617. 



Vote Michael McKerchie, Unit One Board of Directors to Move Forward Together ... 


I respectfully ask for your vote. I will work 
hard to represent you. I believe in respon- 
sible leadership and I will work with com- 
munity members, the tribal membership 
and the Board of Directors to move our 
Tribe forward. Please see my profile in the 
Candidate Section for more information. 

I Support : • Improving Current Operations • 
Expanding Gaming • Exercising our Treaty 
Rights; Preserving Hunting and Fishing 
Rights • Protecting the Environment; Work- 
ing with State and Federal governments • 
Continue Fighting for Access to Additional 
Education and Health Programs • Working 
To Increase the Principle of the Self 
Sufficiency Fund (Elder Fund) • Including our 
Elders in the Decision Making Process- 
Create an Annual Gathering of the Elders • 
Continue Working for the Education of our 
Youth to Maintain our Strong Communities 


I ENCOURAGE MEMBERS TO 
CONTACT ME WITH QUESTIONS 
ABOUT MY CAMPAIGN OR HOW TO 
SHOW YOUR SUPPORT: 

(9 06) 203-7828 

VOTEMCKERCHIE@GMAIL.COM 

FACEBOOK.COM/VOTEMCKERCHIE 


Board Members must represent members and strengthen our 

tribe by: 

-Setting our tribe's mission and create policies to achieve our goals. 

-Establish budgets with financial & fiscal controls. 

-Ensure that our Constitution, By-Laws, Ordinances, and tribal laws 
are followed. 

-Provide resources for our programs and services for our members. 
-Always remember who we are and where we came from. 

As your Board Member, I promise that I will represent your 
interest to the best of my ability. I have the experience and I can 
help our tribe flourish. I've been involved and I'm dedicated to 
the success of our tribe. I ask for your vote for positive change to 
move our tribe forward... 


MICHAEL 1 

MCKERCHIE 
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Two departments work together on cash flow 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe Payroll 
Department is an integral part 
of the tribe’s operating struc- 
ture. Employees include Payroll 
Manager Shelley Shelleby (a 
32-year employee), Payroll 
Assistants Kerri Sams (22-year 
employee) and Marsha Nolan- 
Ailing (24-year employee), and 
Payroll Coordinator Lisa Moran 
(26-year employee) . 

At Payroll, staff process and 
distribute payrolls for Sault Tribe 
entities. They also process and 
distribute W-2s; coordinate and 
submit withholdings; and prepare 
and submit monthly, quarterly 
and yearly tax reports. They are 
also responsible for the set up, 
maintenance and updates to the 
JDE payroll and Kronos systems; 
comply with audits and adminis- 
ter the 401k plan. 

Shelleby said, “We currently 
have nine payrolls we run, some 
on a weekly basis and some on 
a bi-weekly basis. That includes 
the Kewadin casinos (all loca- 
tions), governmental, Northern 
Hospitality, DeMawating 
Development, Sawyer Village, 
Midjim, the board of direc- 
tors, Housing and Sault Tribe 
Construction.” 

Payroll will be rolling out the 
capability of e-mailing direct 
deposit slips to employees in 
April. Information on how to 
sign up will be included in 
employee’s direct deposit slips as 
a payroll insert. Those who sign 
up for the electronic version will 
be required to enter the last five 
digits of their employee number 
as a security measure before they 
will have access to their direct 
deposit slip. Shelleby said that 


by making this change, it would 
have an impact on cost savings 
in supplies, and processing and 
distribution time. The Payroll 
Department will also be offering 
a Roth option through the 40 IK 
plan. Participants will be able 
to sign up for the ROTH option 
effective April 5, 2016 but with- 
holding will not occur until July 
1,2016. 

Shelleby said, “We work with 
the Accounting Department on 
how employee wages and fringes 
are distributed to the different 
cost centers and the Accounts 
Payable Department to coordinate 
our withholdings from employee 
paychecks. Once we do those 
withholdings, we send them to 
Accounting, [Kewadin Casinos] 
Accounting and Housing’s 
Accounts Payable department, 
who then cut and disperse the 
checks. We also work with the 
Accounting Department on our 
yearly audits.” 

The Accounts Payable and 
Receivable Department, under 
Accounting’s umbrella, has 
three employees: Administrative 
Manager Laurie Mansfield (a 
30-year employee) , Accounts 
Receivable Clerk Albertinia 
Moran (a 17-year employee), 
and Linda LaLaver, accounts 
payable clerk and a 20-year 
employee. Also working within 
the Accounting Department is 
Lori Randazzo, a bookkeeper and 
23 -year employee. 

Mansfield said what they do 
is pretty repetitive: they make 
deposits, and process and print 
vendor and employee travel 
checks. They do not process pay- 
roll checks. 

“As Accounts Payable and 


Receivable, we do accounts pay- 
able for all the departments with 
the exception of the casinos; trav- 
el disbursement vouchers; recon- 
ciliation of travel advances and 
vendor payments, such as DTE 
energy or any places we purchase 
supplies from,” said Mansfield. 

All money coming in from 
other tribal departments and 
outside vendors goes through 
Albertina Moran. 

As the bookkeeper, Randazzo 
does the bank reconciliations, 
maintains, balances and recon- 
ciles cash accounts and does the 
bookkeeping at Law Enforcement 
two days a week for the St. 

Ignace detention center. She runs 
bank reports each morning and 
makes sure all the postings go to 
the right cash accounts, she bal- 
ances journals every month, and 


reconciles everything the end of 
each month. 

Both departments are individ- 
ually important for the work they 


do, but when they come together 
as a team are instrumental mak- 
ing important contributions to the 
infrastructure of the tribe. 



Left; Payroll Coordinator Lisa Moran, Manager Shelley Shelleby, Payroll 
Assistants Marsha Nolan-Ailing and not shown is Kerri Sams. 



Left: Administrative Manager Laurie Mansfield, Accounts Payable Clerk Linda LaFaver, Bookeeper Lori 
Randazzo and Accounts Receivable Clerk Albertinia Moran. 


Brittany Behm and Nika headed 


for UKC canicross competition 

Brittany Behm and her sev- 


en-month-old Dutch Shepherd, 
Nika, captured second and third 
places in recent skijor (cross 
country skiing under dog tow) 
competitions along with first 
place in United Kennel Club 
(UKC) competitions recently 
conducted in Mason, Mich. 

The duo heads to the 
Troutfest Dryland Dog Derby 



Brittany and Nika display a couple 
of the awards won in competi- 
tions. 


in Kalkaska, Mich., in April to 
compete in canicross races, in 
which cross-country runners are 
tethered to pulling dogs and, 
later on, to the UKC Premiere 
competition in June competing 
in conformation, agility and 


SINCE BEING ELECTED: 

/ Held office hours by appoint- 
ment since being elected 

/ Unit report in every newspaper 

/ Donated $1000 scholarships 
annually 

/ Donated fish for Elders fish fry 
fundraiser 

/ Full-time Board Member 

/ Held Monthly Unit Meetings 

/ Tasered for Jr. Police Academy 
Fundraiser 

/ Tesified twice for Sault Tribe 
Head Start 

/Attended Self Governance 
Training 

/ Presented TAP at Dept, of 
Justice conference 


obedience classes. Established 
in 1898, according to the orga- 
nization, the UKC is the largest 
all-breed performance-dog reg- 
istry in the world covering all 
50 states and 25 foreign coun- 
tries. 


EDUCATION/WORK EXPERIENCE: 

/Bachelor’s in Business Admin. 
/Associates in Business Mgt. 

/ 10 yr Real estate sales license 
/ Worked for Sault Tribe HR & 
Casino for 10 yrs 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
/St. Ignace Hockey Association 
President 

/ Mackinac County Relay for Life 
Team leader 

Member: 

/St. Ignace Events Committee 
/ Mackinac County Communities 
That Care Committee 
/ Mackinac Straits State Park 
Committee 

/St. Ignace Recreation Board 
/ MAHA District 7 Board 
/Sault Head Start Advisory Board 
/ Sault Tribe TAP Committee 
/ Planned the first annual Pink in 
the Rink 2016 

/ Past Red Cross Blood Drive 
coordinator 


bridgett91@yahoo.com • (906)984-2052 

FACEBOOK: Bridgett Sorenson Unit 3 Sault Tribe Board of Directors 


| Paid for and endorsed bv Bridgett Sorenson | 


RE-ELECT BRIDGETT SORENSON 
UNIT 3 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



Eled llene (LaVake) Moses 
Unit 3 Board of Diredors 

EXPERIENCE: 

• 8 yrs Teacher Aide HEAD START PROGRAM 1966-1974, 

• 17+ yrs State of Michigan Indian Outreach Worker 
(I0W) 1975-92, 

• 4 yrs former Sault Tribe Unit 3 Board of Directors 
Representative 1998-2002, 

• 1 yr Sault Tribe General Assistance representative 1992-1993, 

• 4 yrs Sault Tribe Contract Health Coordinator 1995-1999, 

• 7 yrs Sault Tribe Elder Service Division Health Coordinator 2002-2009, 

• 3 yrs Title IV Indian Ed Program Chair/St. Ignace Area Schools 1975-78, 

• 13 yrs Title IX Indian Ed Program Parent Committee member/St. Ignace 
Schools 1999-2012, 

• 10 yrs member of Unit 3 Sub Committee 1995-2005, 

• 10 yrs Secretary and member of Elderly Advisory Committee/Unit 3 St. 
Ignace 1995-2005, 

• 10 yrs member Sault Tribe Child Welfare Committee 1998-2008, 

• 10 yrs member Sault Tribe Health Committee 1998-2008, 

• 17 yrs Sault Tribe delegate to Michigan Indian Elders Association (MIEA) 
1996-2013, 

• 3 yrs member of Jewel of Mackinac Golf Tournament 1998-2000 Moses 
Dialysis Unit, 

• 10 yr member Moses Dialysis Board/Mackinac Straits Hospital 2002-12, 

• Sault Tribe Elder Service Division Kitchen Aide 2014-present, 

• Title IX Indian Ed Program Parent Committee Chair/St. Ignace Schools 
2013-present, 

• Member Unit 3 Sub Committee 2015-Present, 

• Member Wequayoc Cemetery Committee 2015-present 

COMMITMENT: I will work hard for our Tribe and all the 
Committees to better understand the functions of our pro- 
grams. I will work hard to serve the Tribal members of Unit 
3. I will not make promises I cannot keep. 




PAID FOR BY THE COMMITTEE TO ELECT ILENE (LAVAKE) MOSES 
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Michelle Castagne joins NIHB 



Wiyaka Little Spotted Horse, Oglala Lakota, and Michelle Castagne (L-R) 
at a congressional briefing on Native children’s mental health. 


congressional team 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Michelle 
Castagne was a National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAI) 
project intern for the Sault Tribe 
during the summer and fall of 
2014, working in the tribe’s 
Communications Department. 
Castagne has since applied for and 
been chosen for two outstanding 
job opportunities in Washington, 
D.C., her most recent with the 
National Indian Health Board’s 
(NIHB) Congressional Relations 
Team. 

Executive Director of the 
NIHB, Stacy A. Bohlen, said, “I 
am pleased to let you know that 
after a very competitive, national 
search the National Indian Health 
Board invited Michelle Castagne 
to join its Congressional Relations 
Team as an associate. In this role 
Michelle will actively engage with 
policy, budget and appropriations 
analyses, formation and advoca- 
cy. Michelle will work directly 
with Director of Congressional 
Relations Caitrin Shuy.” 


Castagne joined NIHB in 
December 2014 as a public health 
coordinator in the Public Health 
Policy and Programs (PHPP) 
Department and distinguished 
herself as a leader for Native 
American youth health care issues 
and leadership building, serving as 


a key member of the NIHB PHPP 
team. Bohlen said that Castagne’s 
work on the Tribal Leaders 
Diabetes Committee helped 
advance the committee’s efficacy, 
and the programs upon which it 
advises Indian Health Service. 

Castagne began her new posi- 


tion on April 18, remaining with 
the PHPP team until after the 
National Tribal Public Health 
Summit. “I love conference time 
and I am glad I was able to stay 
on in my previous role though 
the conference. To pull off these 
big conferences with a small staff 
takes everybody pulling together 
to make it happen,” she said. 

Castagne said she is looking 
forward to the challenges her new 
position offers and is excited to 
be working with Caitrin Shuy. “I 
have been surprised at how recep- 
tive representatives and their staff 
have been, and also how much 
they don’t know and understand 
about things such as the federal 
trust responsibility and tribal sov- 
ereignty - things I thought people 
knew about, especially on the Hill. 
Positions like this are really nec- 
essary and Catrin Shuy has been a 
huge advocate for Indian Country 
for the past couple of years and 
does a great job,” Castagne said. 

“If we aren’t educating legisla- 
tors on how policies are impacting 


tribes, they aren’t going to know,” 
she said. “I have had a lot of good 
experiences with staffers and rep- 
resentatives who want to know 
what the issues are, and that what 
they are doing on the Hill is mak- 
ing a difference at home.” 

Castagne began her college 
career at Lake Superior State 
University, where for two years 
she studied nursing and general 
education before transferring to 
Grand Valley State University 
in her junior year. There she 
completed a Bachelor of Science 
degree in non-profit and public 
administration with an emphasis 
in community health. “I com- 
pleted a couple of internships in 
Grand Rapids while I was there 
and between the summer of my 
junior and senior year I interned 
for Sault Tribe Community 
Health. That is where my inter- 
est started in working with our 
tribe and Alaskan Natives and 
American Indians in general,” she 
said. She graduated from college 
May 2014. 


See Jane Drill website teaches how "You can do this!" 


By Rick Smith 

Does it seem your house is 
falling down around your ears? Is 
your old jalopy making strange 
noises? Just don’t have the 
money to pay a pro to take care 
of these things? Then hop online 
and log onto seejanedrill.com, a 
free online resource center where 
folks are shown how to do these 
things for themselves. 

According to the web site, the 
mission of See Jane Drill “is to 
take the mystery out of all things 
mechanical, so that people can 
fix, renew and restore their own 
stuff.” By mechanical, they mean 
gadgetry applicable to home 
improvement and automotive 
maintenance fields. 

Co-founders of See Jane Drill 
are Leah Bolden and Karen 
DeVenaro of the U.S. Pacific 
Northwest. Bolden is a master 


C \ see 

Jane 
O Drill 

crafts woman featured in free, 
easy to follow video tutorials on 
the website showing everything 
from basics on the proper way to 
use tools to step-by-step guidance 
on how to carry out an array of 
plumbing, carpentry, electrical 
and automotive jobs. New vid- 
eos are posted every Thursday. 
DeVenaro carries out similar les- 
sons in a like fashion in written 
form on a different array of home 
improvement and automotive 
repair tasks. 

“ Our goal is to empower peo- 
ple to save money by taking care 
of their own homes,” DeVenaro 
noted, “and approach every home 


Elect 

BOYD SNYDER 

to the Sault Tribe Board of Directors 

UNIT 5 


CURRENT 
%/ Co-Chair Unit 5 
(Marquette) Elders 
Committee 
i/ Member Elder 
Advisory Board 
✓ Member specials 
needs enrollment 
committee. 

I Talk.” 

PERSONAL 

s/ Past President Title IX (Marquette) 

^ Former Tribal Commercial Fisherman 

✓ Small Business Owner 35+ years 

✓ Past President Board of Realtors 

✓ Past real Estate License Instructor 


boyd.snyder@sbcglobal.net or 906-249-3051 

Paid for by the Committee to Elect Boyd Snyder 



improvement job with confi- 
dence!” 

Those who may have ques- 
tions can email them to either 
Bolden or DeVenaro at the 
addresses posted on the web site. 

Bolden has over 30 years of 
experience in the construction 
industry, including 20 years as 
a journeyman plasterer for a 
public agency, according to her 
introduction. She developed 


and taught numerous building 
trade workshops and is passion- 
ate about sharing her skills and 
knowledge. 

DeVenaro has a Bachelor 
of Arts in creative writing 
from Hampshire College in 
Massachusetts and is a lead- 
ing expert on public electrical 
apprenticeship programs. She is 
a former electrical apprenticeship 
manager for a major metropolitan 


public utility, according to the 
web site. She has been a cham- 
pion of promoting the success 
of women in the skilled trades, 
particularly in the electrical field. 
One of her proudest accomplish- 
ments is the creation of the Basic 
Electricity and Applied Math 
(BEAM) program, which pre- 
pares people with the skills and 
knowledge that they need to be 
successful in the skilled trades. 


BONNIE WOODFORD-CUEFA 

for Unit 3 Tribal 'Board 
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“1 have served as your health director for 1 1 
years and ask for your vote so 1 can serve as 
your unit representative .” 

“1 work to get things done and will dedicate 
myself to get results, (jive change a chance.” 

Miigwech, 

Bonnie Woodford-Culfa 
White Snapping Turtle 
Questions: 906-630-5733 
Whiteturtle815@aol.com 


LEADERSHIP • INTEGRITY • VISION • EXPERIENCE 


Education & Experience 

>* Master’s Degree in Nursing Administration 

> Registered Nurse for 35 Years 

> Sault Tribe Health Division Director 1 1 years 
with oversight of the $32 million budget and 
led team to increase third party revenue to 
$9.5 million in 2015. 

> 2015 received National Indian Health Board 
(NIHB) Local Impact Award for “phenom- 
enal contributions to advancing American 
Indian/ Alaskan native Health” 

> Strategic Planning Experience to help set 
direction for the next three, 5 and 10 years. 

> Experience in setting up a market-based 
compensation system for employees. 

> 11 years experience with planning and 
implementing Elders services including com- 
munity resources and case management. 

> 35 years working for better Health Care Ser- 
vices, which is our #1 priority. 

>* Member of the TAP workgroup to focus on 
suicide presentation, prescription and sub- 
stance abuse in our community 


UNIT 3 MEMBER, I WILL FOCUS 
MY ENERGY ON: 

Elder Services, target individuals 
needs 

>■ Transportation for health center 
appointments 

>■ Education and job training program 
>■ Employee market based compensa- 
tion system; our team members are 
our greatest financial asset 
>- Mackinac Island Services — I get 
it, I have family who are year round 
residents 

Youth activities and engagement 
program 

>■ Reservation based programs for kid’s 
safety with an adult volunteering 
and outreach program in our tribal 
reservation community. 

This art endorsed hv Bonnie Culfa 
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Birth announcements ... 



CAPRICCIOSO TWINS 


Twins Evia Marcella 
Capriccioso and Viviana Jane 
Capriccioso were born on Dec. 

1 5 , 20 1 5 , at Mary Washington 
Hospital in Fredericksburg, Va., 
to parents Rob Capriccioso and 
Katrina Morgan. 

Evia weighed 6 pounds, 3 
ounces and measured 19 inches. 
Viviana weighed 6 pounds, 5 
ounces and measured 19.75 inch- 
es. 

They joined big sister, Bella 
Grace Capriccioso, age 6, and 
big brother, Loretto Arthur 
Capriccioso, age 4. 

Grandparents are Art and Bev 
Morgan of Tecumseh, Mich, and 
the late Marcy and late Robert 
Capriccioso of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 


They are named in honor of 
their grandmother, Marcy, who 
was a proud citizen of the Sault 
Tribe until her untimely passing 
in May 2015. 



ANTHONY J. GORDON 

Josh and Allison Gordon 
of Sault Ste. Marie proudly 
announce the birth of their son, 
Anthony James Gordon, born on 
Jan. 27,2016. 

Grandparents are Brian and 
Melanie Rader of Pickford, Rich 
and Carrie Sayles of Brimley, 
Ron and Sara Gordon of the 
Sault. 

Great-grandparents are Ellis 


and Sandy Olson of Cheboygan, 
Royce Rader of Pickford and 
Theresa Cryderman of Pickford 
and late great-grandmother 
Dorothy Cobb. Anthony also has 
a late great-aunt, Susan Olson. 

NOLAN A. HORNER 

Nolan Aubrey Horner was 
born on March 2, 2016, at 
Munson Hospital in Traverse 
City, Mich. 

He weighed 6 
pounds, 6 ounc- 
es and was 19.5 
inches in length. 

Parents are 
Josh and Amber 
Horner of Sugar 
Island, Mich. 

Grandparents 
are Will and the late Lisa Nolan 
of Sugar Island, Scott Horner 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
and Rayann and Bob Bertram 
of Riverdale, Mich. Great- 
grandparents are Sharon and Jay 
Piirainen of Sugar Island, Bob 
McKay of Sugar Island and Lois 
Horner of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Smith going 
Valley State 

Makenna Smith will be 
attending Saginaw Valley State 
University in the fall as a stu- 
dent athlete on a scholarship. 

She said softball has long 
been a big part of her life and is 
happy to be able to extend it into 
college. She expressed fondness 
and pride at playing for SVSU. 

She started playing softball in 
little league and found her love 
for the sport 
grew into 
something of 
an obsession. 

Plus, she indi- 
cated she was 
very lucky to 
have so many 
people in her 
life to guide 
and support 
her, from fam- 
ily to coaches. 

Smith 
currently 
plays on the 
Petoskey 
High School 


to Saginaw 
University 

Redmen softball team, mainly as 
catcher and shortstop. She said 
through hard work she received 
all- state honorable mentions 
for the past two years from the 
Michigan High School Softball 
Coaches Association and aspires 
to make all- state this year, indi- 
cating she is 47 hits away from 
breaking the school record of 
hits in a career. 




VOTE J Unit 5 

Tyler LaPlaunt 

( j£ ) MIGIZII Ml GW AN —EAGLE FEATHER * 

Culture ~ Our entire Tribe needs to offer more cultural events, activities, and teachings. Growing up in Unit 5, 1 felt l 
lost most of my life. I didn’t know where to look, I didn’t know who my elders were, and I lost out on who I was. I am . 
proud to say that I will be the last generation in my family that was lost. I am Migizii Migwan (Eagle Feather) and my 
daughter will grow up knowing who she is and where she came from. I want that for all of our people through increased 
teachings across the seven counties. 



Economic Diversity ~ As a Sovereign Nation, we need to be self-sustaining and less reliant on US Government. The only 
way to do this is to move forward with new business investments. I agree with the downstate casino proposal, however, the casino 
system is antiquated, and we need to improve on what we already have. An expansion of the Health Division to provide more ser- 
vices throughout our seven counties would not only provide a better life for our Tribal members, but also a viable revenue stream. 


The New Constitution ~ I absolutely agree with a separation of powers. Eve- 
ry elected official should be elected by the people, not by a governing authority. By 
getting the people involved, we will help prevent corruption and ingrained nepotism. 
The Board trusts you to vote them into office, why not trust you to make the right de- 
cision for our entire Tribe? We should all have a say in our future. 

Education ~ I am a firm believer in higher education. As a Tribe, we need to en- 
courage our members to continue to move forward with their educational goals. We 
can do this through increased grants, scholarships, and a hiring incentive for those 
who graduate and would like to return and serve the Tribe. By encouraging our own 
to become educated, and hiring them into our workforce, we can create a better stand- 
ard of living for generations to come. 

CONTACT ME: 

906-236-5729 or tlaplaun@alumni.nmu.edu 
I’M LISTENING! 



Treaty Rights ~ It is our duty to fight for what was promised to us. When those promises are broken, we need to be vocal, we 
need to organize, and we need to take a stand. Every Board Member should be present when our rights are being obstructed, not just 
for our Tribe, but for all Tribes, and every generation to follow. 


Tyler LaPlaunt endorses this ad. 
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Walking On... 


DONALD R. FRAZIER 

Donald R. “Don” Frazier, 77, 
a lifetime resident of Naubinway 
and a businessman, died after 
a lengthy illness at the Hospice 
House of the EUP in Sault Ste. 
Marie on March 28, 2016. 

Born in Naubinway on Oct. 

13, 1938, he was a son of the late 
Melvin and 
Archimese 
R. (nee King) 

Frazier. 

Don was a 
commercial 
fisherman for 
his entire life 
and eventu- 
ally owned 
and operated Frazier Fish Inc. in 
addition to Carl and Don Frazier 
Inc., another commercial fish- 
ing business he owned with his 
brother. Don was a ham radio 
operator (call sign KA8CVE) and 
enjoyed talking to people all over 
the world, going to the casino 
and going to hunting camp with 
his sons and grandsons. He was 
a proud member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and a member of Post 290 of the 
American Legion in Engadine. 

He also enjoyed going to out- 
ings in Arizona ad Georgia as a 
member of the Gold Prospectors 
Association of America. He built 
and flew radio controlled model 
airplanes and participated in a lot 
of fly-ins. 

Don is preceded in death by 
his parents and his nephew Roy 
Frazier. 

Don is survived by his wife 
of 52 years, the former Karen 
Beckman; sons and daughters- 
in-law, Dwight (Brenda) of Sault 
Ste. Marie and Doug (Tonda) of 
Engadine; four grandchildren, 
Josh, Whitney, Dylan and Drew; 
three special young people he 
considered his own, Riley, Tim, 
and Chantell; three brothers, 

Carl (Sally), Lawrence (Judy) 
and Allan (Kathy) Frazier, all of 
Naubinway; two sisters, Linda 
(Jerry) Kerbersky and Charlene 
(Bob) Cook all of Naubinway; 
sister-in-law, Janet (Teto) King of 
Romulus; and several nieces and 
nephews. 

Visitation and services were 
at St. Stephen’s Catholic Church 
in Naubinway on April 4 with Fr. 
Marty Flynn officiating. Veteran’s 
honors by American Legion Post 
290 of Engadine and Native 
American interment services 
will take place at the Naubinway 
Cemetery at a later date. 

Condolences maybe expressed 
at www.beaulieufuneralhome. 
com. Beaulieu Funeral Home 
in Newberry assisted the family 
with arrangements. 

JESSICA M. GOLLINGER 

Jessica Marie (nee 
McKechnie) Gollinger passed 
away unexpect- 
edly on April 
6, 2016, at her 
home in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich., at the 
very young 
age of 28. She 
will be dearly 
missed by her 
husband, John Robert Gollinger, 


and her sweet twin four-year-old 
daughters, Annie and Jamie. 

Jessie, as she was known by 
family and friends, was a grad- 
uate of Sault Area High School. 
She lived in the Sault her entire 
life. She and John married and 
soon had twin girls. John and the 
girls were the focus of her life. 
She tended to them with utmost 
care and devoted every moment 
of the day to their well being. 

She will be missed by her sur- 
viving mother, Laura McKechnie 
(Clark); sister, Ashley Russo; 
brother, Frank Russo; father, 
Thomas Moran (Becky); grand- 
parents, Tom (Christine) Moran; 
uncles, Terry (Deanna) Moran, 
Jeff (Kathy) Moran, Eli Moran, 
Larry (Hazel) Moran, George 
(Jami) Moran, Mike Moran, 
Robert McKechnie (Shauna), 
Gene McKechnie (Cheri), Ron 
McKechnie (Jamie), Isaac 
McKechnie (Nikki), Charlie 
Mckechnie (Kim); aunts, Hulda 
Moran, Lisa Moran, Bonnie 
(Albert) Lehre, Dawn Moran, 
Marlene Janetos (Rick) and Sally 
McKechnie (James); sisters-in- 
law, Liz Gaus (Rick), Margaret 
Dahl (Bob), Judy Gollinger 
(Francis); and numerous cousins. 

She is predeceased by her 
great grandmother, Marguerite 
Moran; aunts, Laura Moran, 

Mary Moran; uncle, Hilliard 
Moran; grandmother, Ann 
McKechnie; grandfather, Isaac 
McKechnie; cousin, Billy Dowd; 
and in-laws Elizabeth and John 
Gollinger. 

Visitations took place on April 
9 and April 10, services rendered 
by Brother John Hascall on April 
11 at St. Isaac Jogues Catholic 
Church. 

Online condolences may be 
left at www.clarkbaileynewhouse. 
com. 

LORNE J. LAPLAUNT 

Lome Jerome LaPlaunt, 82, 
went home to be with the Lord on 
Dec. 29, 2015. 

He passed away 
peacefully at 
home in the 
presence of his 
loving wife, 

Wanda. He was 
bom on Feb. 3, 

1933, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich., a son of the late Wilvey 
and Grace LaPlaunt. 

At the age of 17 he was 
called to serve his country in 
the Korean War. He served in 
North Korea building bridges 
near the Hwachon Resevoir. He 
attained the rank of corporal and 
received the Army Occupation 
Medal (Japan), Korean Service 
Medal and two Bronze Stars for 
heroic or meritorious service in 
the combat zone. He received an 
honorable discharge on March 22, 
1952. 

Lome touched many lives 
throughout the country. He was 
employed with Union Carbide 
in Sault Ste. Marie and con- 
tinued this work in Ashtabula, 
Ohio. In 1963, he made a career 
change and became grounds 
safety officer with the United 
States Air Force. This endeavor 
brought with it many friends from 


Michigan, New York, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Washington and 
Indiana. He retired from Offutt 
Air Force Base Strategic Air 
Command Headquarters in 1992. 
He was an active community 
member. He belonged to the 
Christopher Columbus Society 
and was a Sault Tribe elder. He 
devoted his life to his family and 
he loved the time spent at the 
cabin in Brimley with everyone. 
No one who met him forgot his 
infectious passion towards life. 

He was a selfless person and the 
rock of the family, offering help 
and advice to anyone in need. He 
was an expert card player, chili 
maker, story teller, puzzle solver 
and campfire keeper. He will 
be sadly missed by family and 
friends. 

He is survived by his wife 
of 62 years, Wanda Esther (nee 
McLeod), whom he married on 
Oct. 17, 1953, at the St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church in Sault Ste. 
Marie; his five daughters, Vicky 
(Jamie) Martin of Goulais River, 
Ont., Canada, Dena (Dale) 
Cryderman of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Alice (Michael) Redmond of 
Rhinelander, Lesa Florek of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Lorna (Larry) 
Livermore of Brimley, Mich.; 

20 grandchildren; four sisters, 
Laura (William), Grace (Edward) 
McCarthur, Myrna Wilson and 
Wilma; brother, Brian (Pat) 
LaPlaunt; nieces, nephews, other 
family and many friends. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents and two brothers, 
Bernard and Eugene. 

DARLENE A. MASTAW 

Darlene Ann Mastaw of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., passed away 
on April 5, 2016, at her home. 

She was born on June 16, 
1946, in Sault Ste. Marie, the 
daughter of Alphonse and Agnes 
Mastaw. 

Darlene is survived by her 
daughters, Kimberly A. (Chris) 
Swailes and Robyn E. Smith; 
grandchildren, Jessica Swailes, 
Luke Swailes, Bella Smith and 
Jaden Smith; siblings, Elaine 
Faragher, Patsy Cox, Brian 
(Joyce) Mastaw, Jerry Mastaw, 
Johnny (Becky) Mastaw, Richard 
Mastaw, Franklin Mastaw, 

Nancy (Larry) Evans and Danny 
Mastaw; many nieces, nephews 
and cousins. 

She is predeceased by her 
parents and siblings, Terry Barr, 
Charles Mastaw, Jackie Smith, 
Billy Mastaw, Mary Catherine 
Mastaw and Carol Mastaw. 

Visitation took place on April 
8 at Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home and services fol- 
lowed on April 9 at St. Isaac 
Jogues Catholic Church with 
Brother John Hascall. 

Online condolences may be 
left at www.clarkbaileynewhouse. 
com. 

PATSY A. PARRETT 

Patsy A. Parrett, 72, of Rapid 
River, Mich., passed away at her 
home on March 28, 2016, follow- 
ing a lengthy illness. 

She was born and raised on 
Sugar Island, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., on July 2, 1943, daughter 
to Mildred Roy. Patsy attended 


school in Sault 
Ste. Marie 
and resided 
there before 
moving to 
Rapid River 40 
years ago. She 
later attended 
Bay De Noc 
Community 
College where she received her 
certificate in computer applica- 
tions. 

On Nov. 14, 1996, Patsy mar- 
ried Charles “Chuck” Parrett in 
Rapid River. 

Patsy loved spending time 
with her children and grandchil- 
dren. She enjoyed fishing, quilt- 
ing, traveling to Grand Marais, 
beading, gardening and working 
with flowers. 

Survivors include her husband, 
Chuck, of Rapid River; children, 
Marcia Lehto of Escanaba, Marla 
Follbaum, of Willis, Mich., Mike 
(Sherri) Parrett of Rapid River, 
Jim (Sandy) McPherson of Rock, 
Geri Turek of Manistique, Kristin 
Brace of Escanaba, Jennifer 
(Chuck) Raspor of Escanaba, 
Patsy Parrett of Rapid River 
and Gerald Parrett of Escanaba; 
grandchildren, Stephanie 
Tomaszewski, Alison (Alfred) 
Rising, Patrick Tomaszewski, 
Tony McPherson, Neikko Turek, 
Josh Parrett, and Kloe Brace; and 
numerous aunts, uncles, nieces 
and nephews. 

She was preceded in death by 
her mother, Mildred, and a grand- 
son, Gerald Bond. 

A graveside service will be 
held at a later date in the Rapid 
River Cemetery. 

The Crawford Funeral Homes 
assisted the Parrett family. 

NANCY M. SASADA 

Nancy Marie (nee) Sasada, 
aged 65, of Brookfield, Wise., 
passed away in her sleep on 
March 1, 2016. She is the 
beloved mother of Jason, Joshua 
(Jennifer) and David (Erika) 
Sasada. Loving grandmother 
of Brooke, Carter and Nathan. 
Further survived by nieces, neph- 
ews other relatives and friends. 

Private family services took 
place. In lieu of flowers memori- 
als to the charity of your choice 
appreciated. 

KENNETH L. SHUTE 

Kenneth Lloyd Shute, 64, 
passed away on March 9, 2016, 
in Virginia 
Beach, Va., 
after a short 
battle with 
cancer. He was 
born on May 
28, 1952. 

He is sur- 
vived by a son, 

Daniel. 

Kenny was a home builder and 
later a grounds keeper. He will be 
remembered as a hard-working, 
stand-up guy. 

REINO E. SYRJALA 

Reino Emanuel Syrjala, Sr., 
was born on Aug. 2, 1922, on 
Sugar Island, near Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., to Emanuel and 
Aina (nee Laine) Syrjala. He 
passed away on April 13, 2016, at 


Hospice House 
of the EUP 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie. 

He mar- 
ried Doloris 
Thibodeau 
on March 16, 

1946, in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

In his youth, Reino participat- 
ed in cross-country ski races on 
Sugar Island. While serving in the 
Army during WWII, he served 
in the European Theater in the 
9th Armored Division where he 
saw action in Germany. He was 
a member of the DAV and the 
VFW. 

He drove a school bus when 
his children were young, deliv- 
ered milk and was a carpenter for 
most of his life working construc- 
tion. He worked on the Mackinac 
Bridge from start to finish. He 
was involved in the Chippewa 
County 4-H and FFA programs 
with his children. He was a hobby 
farmer, raising Shetland ponies 
for over 40 years. Children, 
grandchildren, many relatives 
and friends enjoyed pony cart 
rides at the farm. He also enjoyed 
deer hunting and fishing with his 
childhood Sugar Island friend, 
George Currie. He enjoyed his 
many friends and good times at 
the senior lunches at the Sugar 
Island Community Center. 

He was very involved with 
the Sugar Island Historical 
Preservation Society, especially 
with the Finn Hall restoration 
project. He loved to play cribbage 
and Farkle with his family and 
friends. 

Reino is survived by daugh- 
ters, Pamela (William) Moore of 
Rockford, 111., Gwenn (Dennis) 
Aho of Sault Ste. Marie and 
Penny Syrjala of Kinross; sons, 
Robert and Reino, Jr. of Sault Ste. 
Marie and Ronald; grandchildren, 
Kimberley (Todd) Pietrangelo of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Timothy Aho of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Robert Moore 
of Rockford, 111., James Moore of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, Justin Syrjala 
of Kinross, Joshua Syrjala of 
Kinross and Tammy (Mike) Selby 
of Minnesota; great-grandchil- 
dren, Madeline Moore, Ashley 
Pietrangelo, Erica Pietrangelo; 
and great-great grandchildren, 
Kyler Pietrangelo and Ayanna 
Cobert. 

Predeceased by parents, 
Emanuel and Aina Syrjala; wife, 
Doloris, son-in-law, William 
Moore; sister, Mildred (Leonard) 
Morgan; brother, Kayo Robert 
Syrjala; granddaughter, Jackie 
Wemigwans; special friend, Irja 
Cole; and nephews, Mark Morgan 
and Leonard Morgan, Jr. 

The family requests memo- 
rial contributions be made to 
Hospice House of the EUP, 308 
W. 12th Avenue Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI 49783 and the Sugar Island 
Historical Preservation Society, 
P.O. Box 72 Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. 

Visitation was on April 23 
at the Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home. Burial with 
military honors will follow at 
Oaklawn Chapel Gardens. 

Online condolences may be 
left at www.clarkbaileynewhouse. 
com. 
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Indoor cats are safer for everyone, including wildlife 


their nests and less time feeding 
its young. The birds also have 
increased nest defense behavior; 
this is helpful in defending their 
nest but also increases the like- 
lihood of nests being seen and 
attacked by other predators such 
as crows and ravens. 

Cats have a major influence 
on many declining songbirds, 
which enhance our quality of 
life by visiting bird feeders and 
eating insects, such as mosquitos. 
Game species, such as water- 
fowl, American woodcock and 
ruffed grouse, are also affected 
by domestic cats, which attack 
their nests and kill juvenile and 
adult birds. With the annual 
spring migration of bird spe- 
cies across Michigan and North 
America underway and with the 
nesting season approaching, it is 
an important time for pet owners 
to keep domestic cats indoors. 

Cats also kill other game spe- 
cies like squirrels, rabbits and 
hares. Furbearing species, such 
as American marten and fisher, 
rely on small mammal popula- 
tions, which means they must 
compete with domestic cats for 
this limited food resource. 

Additionally, diseases like 
feline distemper can spread from 
cat populations to wild popula- 
tions of bobcat, American marten 


Club for youth starts on June 13 


Running 

ture by using resources through 
the Sault Tribe Community 
Health Program and other com- 
munity coalition partners,” said 
Heather Hemming, Sault Tribe 
health educator. “The emphasis of 
this program is on participation 
and developing a healthy life- 
style, as opposed to the competi- 
tive aspects of running.” 

Regular running sessions 
and fitness-related activities 
are scheduled three days each 
week, Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays, morning sessions 
from 10 a.m. to 12 p.m., and 
evening sessions from 5 to 7 p.m. 
Interested applicants need to indi- 
cate on the registration forms if 
they will be available for either 
morning or evening sessions and 


trauma survivors can get help 



Some of the employees at the Oscar G. Johnson VA Medical Center in 
Iron Mountain who wore teal on April 7 to show support for Military 
Sexual Trauma (MST) survivors. 



By Joseph Lautenbach 

Cats are among the most 
popular pets and are becoming 
more common as companions in 
North America. Cat ownership 
can improve an owner’s quality 
of life, can benefit an owner’s 
health and provides companion- 
ship. 

While domestic cats are excel- 
lent pets, cat owners should be 
aware that indoor-outdoor cats 
cause lots of harm to wildlife 
populations, humans and them- 
selves. 

Research shows cats kill 
between 1 .3-4 billion birds and 
6.3-22.3 billion small mam- 
mals each year in the United 
States, making them one of the 
leading causes of preventable 
death in wildlife populations. By 
attaching cameras to indoor-out- 
door cats, researchers were 
able to show that 44 percent 
of indoor-outdoor cats actively 
hunt and kill an average of 2.4 
animals in seven days of roam- 
ing. 

Domestic cats are also a major 
cause of death for birds in their 
nests. The presence alone of cats 
reduces nest survival of birds 
because they stress out birds and 
distract them from their parent- 
ing role. When a cat is around 
a nest, birds spend less time in 

Chi Nodin 

By Community Health staff 

The Chi Nodin (Big Wind) 
Running Club starts again this 
June 2016. The 10- week youth 
running program, sponsored by 
the Sault Tribe Good Health and 
Wellness in Indian Country and 
Sault Tribe Community Health 
Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians grants, starts on June 13 
and ends on Aug. 17. The pro- 
gram is in the Sault Ste. Marie 
community and open to Sault 
Tribe males and females aged 
12 to 18. The program recruits a 
maximum of 30 runners. 

“The goal is to incorporate 
other health and wellness edu- 
cation and activities into the 
program; for example, nutrition, 
physical activity and Native cul- 

Military sexual 

By Sarita Gruszynski 

IRON MOUNTAIN, Mich. 

- April is Sexual Assault 
Awareness Month (SAAM). The 
Department of Veteran Affairs 
uses this month each year to 
make others aware of veterans 
who have survived military sex- 
ual trauma (MST). The theme 
for this year’s SAAM within the 
VA is “Recovery from Military 
Sexual Trauma: Strength in 
Community.” 

MST refers to experiences of 
sexual assault or repeated threat- 
ening sexual harassment that 
occur while on federal active 
duty or active duty for training. 
Perpetrators can include, but 
are not limited to, recruiters, 
civilians, strangers, a spouse, 
comrades or superior officers. 
Veterans from all eras of ser- 
vice have reported MST. One 
in five women and one in 100 
men report experiencing MST; 
however, almost 50 percent of all 
veterans who disclose MST to a 
VA provider are male. 

MST is not a diagnosis, it is 
an experience. However, sur- 


vivors frequently have mental 
health diagnoses such as PTSD, 
depression, anxiety and sub- 
stance abuse. They may also be 
affected by physical health issues 
such as gastrointestinal prob- 
lems, cardiovascular problems, 
chronic pain, chronic fatigue and 
headaches. 

Veterans who are survivors of 
MST are not alone. The VA can 
help. There is a range of outpa- 
tient, inpatient and residential 
services available to assist veter- 
ans in their recovery from MST. 

All services related to MST 


and other important furbearing 
mammals. Keeping your cats 
indoors reduces wildlife death 
and injury and also helps to pro- 
tect many species important to 
hunters and trappers. 

Indoor-outdoor cats are more 
likely to be injured and become 
diseased. Researchers document- 
ed 85 percent of indoor-outdoor 
cats engaging in risky behavior. 
These behaviors included cross- 
ing roads, drinking dangerous 
substances and exploring danger- 
ous locations like storm sewer 
drains, roofs and small crawl 
spaces. Crossing roads increases 
the chances of cat death or inju- 
ry. By exploring new locations, 
cats may become trapped or 


preference for one or the other. 
Registration forms and informa- 
tion packets will be available at 
the Billy Mills Run on Saturday, 
May 14. 

Youth travel and partici- 
pate in 5K races every other 
Saturday. Racing schedule: 
Summer Solstice 5K in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., on June 18; 
Black Mountain Blast 5K in 
Cheboygan, Mich., on July 2; 
Bear River Crawl 5K in Petoskey, 
Mich., on July 16; and the Clark 
Lake 5K Run in Clark Lake, 
Mich., on Aug. 6. 

Youth also participate in fit- 
ness-related activities through the 
Lake Superior State University 
Regional Outdoor Center (ROC) 


experience are free of charge 
at the VA. Veterans who do not 
qualify for VA care or are not 
service-connected (have a dis- 
ability rating) may still be able 
to receive this free care. 

Every VA healthcare facility 
has a designated person, the 
MST coordinator, to assist vet- 
erans in obtaining this sensitive 
care. The coordinator at the 
Oscar G. Johnson VA Medical 
Center in Iron Mountain, Mich., 
is Sarita Gruszynski. She can be 
reached by calling (800) 215- 
8262, extension 32531. 


injured. Your cat may encounter 
strange cats carrying diseases 
that could infect your cat or your 
family. By keeping cats indoors, 
cats are not exposed to injury, 
diseases or death, which increas- 
es the quality of life and lifespan 
of your cat. 

Owners of indoor-outdoor 
cats are exposing themselves 
to risks because their cats are 
more likely to carry parasites 
and diseases that infect humans. 
One example is toxoplasmosis, a 
disease that can cause blindness, 
deafness, seizures, schizophrenia, 
Alzheimer’s disease, autism and 
obsessive-compulsive disorder. 
Toxoplasmosis can be transferred 
to humans by coming into con- 


every other week in activities 
such as using the climbing wall, 
riding bicycles or playing disk 
golf. 

Two part-time running coach- 
es instruct and facilitate weekly 
lesson plans. These lesson plans 
cover cognitive, physical and 
social skills. Cognitive skills 
include thinking positively, men- 
tally pacing oneself for the run 
and so forth. Social skills include 
helping others to finish the race, 
encouraging teammates and being 
positive to help others achieve 
goals. Physical skills include 
proper running form, impor- 
tance of warm-ups, stretching 
and cool-down. Local athletes, 
fitness instructors and registered 


From Michigan Health and 
Human Services 

Michigan residents with 
colorectal cancer and their 
family members are urged to 
talk to their health care pro- 
viders about their personal and 
family history of cancer. Lynch 
Syndrome (LS) is the most 
common hereditary cause of 
colorectal cancer. Individuals 
with LS have significantly 
higher risks of developing col- 
orectal, endometrial (uterine), 
ovarian, pancreatic, stomach, 
brain and other types of cancer. 
All recently diagnosed colorec- 
tal cancers should be screened 
for LS , according to recom- 
mendations by the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention. 

If you or one of your close 
relatives has had colorectal, 
ovarian or endometrial cancer, 
it’s important to consider cancer 
genetic counseling. Preventive 
measures such as earlier and 
more frequent colorectal cancer 


tact with cat feces, which may 
mean eating unwashed vegeta- 
bles from an area where a cat has 
previously defecated or petting 
a dog that rolled in cat feces. 

This disease can be passed from 
an infected mother to an unborn 
child and can cause developmen- 
tal delays, severe disease in new- 
borns or miscarriages. Currently, 
there are no treatments that can 
prevent cats from carrying the 
parasite responsible for toxo- 
plasmosis. By keeping your cat 
indoors, you are reducing your 
family’s and the community’s 
exposure to diseases. 

By keeping cats indoors, own- 
ers can reduce wildlife mortality, 
increase their cat’s lifespan and 
reduce the risk of encountering 
diseases that can be transferred 
to humans. Cats can live indoors, 
while living a full and rich 
life. There are many resources 
discussing how to increase an 
indoor cat’s quality of life. One 
source is the website https:// 
indoorpet.osu.edu, which is a 
great introduction to indoor cat 
needs. Please help keep yourself, 
your cat and wildlife safe by 
keeping your cat indoors ! 

Joseph Lautenbach is an 
assessment biologist with Sault 
Tribe Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department. 


dieticians will be guest speakers 
and attend each week to highlight 
the lesson plan and assist running 
coaches with arranging fun games 
and activities to engage the youth. 

Each runner receives a pedom- 
eter to keep track of steps for 
each running and activity session 
and a running journal to track 
goals, distance and duration 
of the run, weather conditions 
and thoughts about each run. 
Participants also receive shoes 
and apparel through the Nike N7 
program. 

For more information, please 
contact Heather Hemming, Sault 
Tribe Community Health, at 
632-5210 extension 21372 or at 
hhemming @ saulttribe .net . 


screening are critical to reduc- 
ing risks of cancer for individu- 
als with LS . 

Diagnosis of LS is important 
for individuals with colorectal 
cancer due to increased risks of 
developing other cancers . If LS 
is diagnosed, genetic screening 
can help identify family mem- 
bers who are also at risk. 

To learn more, visit michi- 
gan .gov/hereditary cancer. 

Traditional healer hours: 

Harlan Downwind 

May 9, 10, 31 at the Sault Ste. 
Marie Clinic and May 24 at the 
St. Ignace Clinic. 

Keith Smith 

May 12, 18, 24 at the Sault 
Ste. Marie Clinic; May 10, 31, at 
the Munising Clinic; May 11 in 
Escanaba and May 18 in Hessel. 

Sault call (906) 632-0220 or 
632-0236; Munising call 387- 
4721; Escanaba 786-2636 and 
Hessel call 484-2727. 


Learn about Lynch Syndrome 
and hereditary cancers risks 
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ACFS recognizes Child Abuse Prevention Month 



By ACFS staff 

April was declared Child 
Abuse Prevention Month by 
presidential proclamation in 
1983. This is a time to acknowl- 
edge the importance of fami- 
lies and communities working 
together to prevent child abuse. 

In Child Maltreatment 2014 
(U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, Administration 
on Children, Youth and Families, 
Children’s Bureau) it was report- 
ed, in federal fiscal year 2014 
in the 50 states, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico, an 
estimated 646,261 children were 
victims of child abuse or neglect, 
and 1,580 children died as a 
result of abuse or neglect. Child 
maltreatment is a form of physi- 
cal, sexual and emotional abuse 
as well as neglect. 

Research indicates risk fac- 
tors for maltreatment include 
poverty and economic conditions, 
poor neighborhoods, substance 
abuse in the family, domestic or 
intimate partner violence, teen 
parenting, age and health of a 
child and children with disabil- 
ities to name a few. The state of 
Michigan Michigan’s Children’s 
Trust Fund report from 2013 data 
reflects that 80 percent of abuse 
towards children stemmed from 
neglect, 18 percent from physical 
abuse, 9 percent sexual abuse, 2.3 
percent from medical neglect and 


10 percent other. 

The majority of child abuse 
cases stem from preventable situ- 
ations when community programs 
and systems are engaged and sup- 
portive. A community that cares 
about early childhood develop- 
ment, parental support and mental 
health, for instance, is more likely 
to foster nurturing families and 
healthy children. In 2015, Sault 
Tribe Child Protective Services 
program received 169 reports of 
child abuse and neglect. 

The mission statement for 
the Family Service component 


of Anishnabe Community and 
Family Services (ACFS) is to 
provide protection, services, sup- 
port and assistance to families 
in need so that all children and 
families of the Sault Tribe will be 
safe, secure and knowledgeable 
and receive appropriate care. 
ACFS has a number of family 
support services open to Sault 
Tribe members across the tribe’s 
service area. The primary goal 
of these support programs is to 
ensure tribal parents have the 
resources and support available 
to them to ensure their children 


are safe, protected and receive 
appropriate care. Promoting 
family well being involves under- 
standing and addressing child, 
youth and caregiver functioning 
in physical, behavioral, social and 
cognitive areas. 

In addition to home-based 
family support programs, ACFS 
also offers a variety of domestic 
violence support services and 
multiple financial assistance pro- 
grams, including the USDA food 
distribution program. 

Sault Tribe offers many other 
programs and services to help and 
support families in areas of phys- 
ical and mental health, specialty 
court services and options, and 
many early childhood, youth and 
education programs. The tribe 
also offers a number of employ- 
ment opportunities for members 
and their families. 

Sault Tribe partners with state 
and community based support 
programs to ensure that fami- 
lies have a variety of resources 
available. Healthful, supportive 
connections made by children and 
families in their tribal and larger 
communities result in improved 
outcomes for children. 

“All children deserve to grow 
up in a caring and loving envi- 
ronment, yet across America; 
hundreds of thousands of children 
are neglected or abused each 


year, often causing lasting con- 
sequences. Although effectively 
intervening in the lives of these 
children and their families is an 
important responsibility at all 
levels of government, preventing 
abuse and neglect is a shared 
obligation. During National 
Child Abuse Prevention Month, 
we recommit to giving every 
child a chance to succeed and to 
ensuring that every child grows 
up in a safe, stable, and nurtur- 
ing environment that is free from 
abuse and neglect. ” — President 
Obama. 

If you or someone you know 
is interested in learning about the 
variety of services available to 
families of Sault Tribe through 
the ACFS, if you need assistance 
accessing community based 
support or if you need to report 
a situation involving the abuse 
or neglect of a child please call 
(800) 726-0093 or 632-5250. 

If you are aware of an emer- 
gency situation involving the 
safety of a child you may also 
call the Michigan Department of 
Health and Human Services 24 
Hour Protective Services Hotline 
at (855) 444-3911; Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement at (906) 635- 
6065 or call 911. 

Resources: Michigan’s 
Children’s Trust Fund, US Dept, 
of Health and Human Services. 


Drug Court team attends drug abuse treatment training 


By Brenda Austin 

The Michigan Association of 
Treatment Court Professionals 
(MATCP), in cooperation with the 
Michigan Judicial Institute (MJI), 
hosted a two day conference 
March 15-16 in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to help meet the education- 
al needs of anyone working with- 
in the Michigan justice system 
dealing with defendants engaged 
in drug and alcohol abuse. 

Eight Sault Tribe Drug Court 
team members from traditional 
medicine, tribal court, ACFS, sub- 
stance abuse treatment programs 
and law enforcement attended. 
Sault Tribe Court Chief Judge 
Jocelyn Fabry sits on the MATCP 
board, and said the state offered 
training sessions specific to tribal 
drug courts. 

There are five tribal drug 
courts within the state of 
Michigan: Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, Bay Mills 
Indian Community, Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Community, Saginaw 
Chippewa Indian Tribe and 


the Little Traverse Bay Bands 
(LTBB) of Odawa Indians. 

During the conference, Fabry 
was appointed to the MATCP 
executive committee and both 
herself and Traditional Medicine 
representative Tony Abramson, Jr. 
were workshop presenters. 

Abramson and Anthony Davis, 
a cultural advisor for LTBB tribal 
court, presented on how to incor- 
porate culture and tradition in 
Healing to Wellness Courts to the 
youth of Generation X. 

Abramson said, “One way to 
embrace these challenges is to 
look to our Anishinaabe teachings 
and find what feels right within 
us spiritually that leads us to the 
mino bimaadiziwin, the good life. 

Abramson said the tribe’s 
Traditional Medicine Program 
serves on the Drug Court Team to 
help connect individuals in need 
of help or counseling to our tradi- 
tional practitioners (healers) and 
ceremonies such as sweat lodge 
or fasting camps. 

“Incorporating culture and tra- 


dition to Generation X is import- 
ant as it focuses on people in their 
20to 30s that may have never 
been familiar with or have veered 
away from such practices.” 

Fabry said she facilitated a 
session with participants from the 
Upper Peninsula (U.P.) on how to 
better incorporate medication-as- 
sisted treatment that works with 
the limited resources available in 
the U.P. 

“Often grants require that 
medication assisted treatment be 
allowed when appropriate. In the 
past, a majority of drug courts 
did not allow medication-assisted 
treatment, so this a new issue for 
drug courts. MATCP rolled out 
guidelines for medication assisted 
treatment in regard to opiates, and 
what they are saying is it has to 
be medically necessary and there 
has to be accountability that could 
include pill counts and random 
drug screens,” Fabry said, 

She added, “Downstate, there 
are facilities where you can see 
your physician and get your pre- 


Governor appoints Sault Tribe 
member to Benton Harbor board 


LANSING — Governor Rick 
Snyder announced the appoint- 
ment of Kathryn Debien of 
Spring Lake to the Benton Harbor 
Receivership Transition Advisory 
Board. 

“Kathryn’s leadership on this 
important board will be beneficial 
in the work to enhance financial 
stabilization and continue to drive 
success in the city of Benton 
Harbor,” Snyder said. 

Debien is a state administra- 
tive manager in the field audit 
division at the Department of 
Treasury in the Tax Compliance 
Bureau. She is a certified public 
accountant and holds a bachelor’s 



Kathryn Debien 

degree in business administration 
from Michigan Technological 


University. Debien will represent 
the state treasurer and fills the 
vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Larry Steckelberg. 

A Sault Tribe member, 

Debien is the daughter of John 
and LeAnn Stindt of Iron River, 
Mich. 

Other members of the City 
of Benton Harbor include Bret 
Witkowski, representing the 
director of the Department of 
Technology, Management, and 
Budget; Sharon Hunt, as a mem- 
ber with relevant professional 
experience; and Marvin Raglon, 
as a member with relevant profes- 
sional experience. 


scription, go immediately to treat- 
ment, your therapist is outpatient 
and drug screens are done there 
— so it’s a Cadillac of medica- 
tion-assisted treatment all in one 
place. We don’t have that in the 
UP.” 

Fabry said there is no one in 
Chippewa County that prescribes 
Methadone, Suboxone or Vivitrol 
(a little safer then the previous 
two drugs because it doesn’t have 
the ability to be abused). 

“I can understand why,” she 
said, “we have a real problem 
with those substances around 
here.” 

She said because clients are 
not able to get their treatment-as- 
sisted medications filled locally it 
leads to communication difficul- 
ties between the prescribing phy- 
sicians and the courts. “If some- 
one is traveling to Petoskey or 
Marquette to get their medications 
and I and the probation staff don’t 
have a working relationship with 
that prescribing doctor to be able 
to pick up the phone to address 


concerns, or to let them know that 
they are testing positive for other 
things, that client may not be get- 
ting the treatment they need.” 

Fabry said establishing rela- 
tionships with doctors across the 
U.P. is important. “I would like 
to see physicians and the courts 
sit down and have a conversation 
about how we can work together 
to get people the treatment they 
need while holding them account- 
able. It’s a hot button issue so 
there are a lot of strong opinions 
about it,” she said. 

Over 800 treatment court 
professionals from throughout 
Michigan attended the confer- 
ence. 

“I want people to have confi- 
dence in our drug court. We have 
a drug court team that is contin- 
uously educating themselves on 
addiction treatments and the jus- 
tice system — and this conference 
is at the forefront of the issues 
facing drug courts today,” Fabry 
said. 


Tribal members: Get 
help with your concerns 

Three membership liaisons cerns@saulttribe.net or individu 
work with the chairperson’s ally at: 


office on membership issues and 
concerns across the service area. 
The job requires knowledge 
of the tribe and its practices, 
administrative experience and 
the ability to work with data, 
write reports and organize spe- 
cial projects and events. 

The liaisons will also respond 
to and follow up on member- 
ship issues to ensure they are 
resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with tribal 
issues by emailing memberscon- 


Unit I — Sheila Berger, 
Office of the Chairperson, Sault 
Ste. Marie, (906) 635-6050, 
(800) 793-0660, sberger@sault- 
tribe.net 

Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, St. 
Ignace, (906) 643-2124, chu- 
dak@ saulttribe .net 

Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 
Munising Centers, (906) 450- 
7011 or (906) 450-7011, 
mj enerou @ saulttribe .net 
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Holt accepts City of Sault Ste. Marie position 


By Brenda Austin 

After 23 years as an employee 
with the Sault Tribe Economic 
Development Department, Jeff 
Holt has taken a position with 
the city of Sault Ste. Marie 
as the executive director of 
the Economic Development 
Corporation (EDC). 

Holt was a member of the 
board of directors on the Sault 
Ste. Marie EDC for 21 years 
before stepping down to inter- 
view for his current position. Holt 
said his position with both the 
city and tribe made it easier for 
the two entities to work jointly on 
projects and share information. 
Prior to his work for the tribe, he 
was a U.S. Customs broker and 
freight forwarder for 15 years. 
Holt said, “I was very fortunate 
to work on a lot of major proj- 
ects over the years with the tribe, 
from enterprises to community 
facilities such as the Manistique 
Community Center, Munising 
Community Center, and the 
Newberry Community Center - 
and am very lucky to have been 
a part of the project management 
team for those facilities. I am 
very proud of the work we do 
here at the city EDC, but I also 
want to thank the Sault Tribe for 
giving me 23 years of training 
and opportunities that I might 
not have had anywhere else. I am 
eternally thankful and grateful for 
the experiences that I had with 
the tribe and I wish them well.” 

After going through the city’s 
hiring process and being unani- 
mously selected for the position, 




Holt began his new job in early 
March. The Sault EDC office is 
located in the SmartZone build- 
ing in the Industrial Air Park on 
Meridian Street alongside the city 
airport. 

Sault Ste. Marie Advanced 
Resource and Technology, Inc. 
(SSMart), operates the SmartZone 
as a partnership with the city, 
the EDC, Lake Superior State 
University (LSSU), and the 
Michigan EDC. A SmartZone 
is a technology center used to 
promote the collaboration of 
resources between universities, 
industry, research organizations, 
and government and community 
institutions to establish technolo- 
gy-based businesses and jobs. 


A 

Holt said the SSMart building 
provides incubator space for start 
up businesses through LSSU. 

The Michigan Small Business 
Technical Development Center 
has an office located in the 
SSMart building, along with five 
other tenants who own small start 
up businesses. Holt said, “We 
recently signed a lease agree- 
ment with a firm out of Holland 
Michigan that will do technical 
reporting and statistics, we are 
excited to have another tenant in 
the building and still have room 
for more.” One of those tenants 
includes LSSU’s Simulation Lab, 
where nursing students attend 
classes simulating childbirth, 
accidents and other trauma. 



In addition to the SmartZone 
building, the EDC also owns and 
operates the 64-acre Industrial 
Park in Algonquin and oversees 
nine industrial buildings within 
the park. “Our goals are to cre- 
ate wealth for the community of 
Sault Ste. Marie,” Holt said. 

The SSMart Zone, also called 
the breeder building, allows 
business start-ups to review man- 
ufacturing options and start on a 
small-scale production of their 
product. The facility provides 
economical office space, meeting 
rooms, equipment, and software. 
From the breeder building they 
graduate to the Industrial Park 
and the incubator building where 
they can get help with tax abate- 
ment issues, workforce training, 
technology information, small 
business resources, and labor and 
market research. 

Holt said that in the past 
year the EDC arranged a large 
training grant for one of their 
manufacturers . “We work with 
Michigan Works ! to provide 
training dollars and identify 
firms that can use those grants,” 
he said. 

The Industrial Park is also 
the site for Foreign Trade Zone 
#16, a federal incentive program 
beneficial for firms with a for- 
eign source of raw material or 
components. Holt said the EDC 
is planning to further develop the 
Trade Zone and potentially put 
up a new building on existing 
property the city owns. 

“This is a job that I am truly 
blessed to have. We are here to 


help our community, whether it 
is starting businesses or develop- 
ing existing businesses, bringing 
in new businesses or manufac- 
turing and retail, we work very 
closely with all of them. We also 
work closely with the Chamber 
of Commerce, Downtown 
Development Authority, the 
Convention and Visitors Bureau 
and Sault Area High School and 
the Intermediate School District. 

Holt said one of the things the 
city is very hopeful about is the 
upcoming Career and Technical 
Education Millage vote on May 
3 . Taxpayers are going to be 
asked to provide much needed 
funding to establish and oper- 
ate Career Technical Education 
programs for all Eastern Upper 
Peninsula juniors and seniors. 
These programs provide needed 
job skills high school juniors 
and seniors who wish to join the 
workforce after graduation. Holt 
said for more information about 
this millage, to visit www.eup- 
schools.org. 

“If this millage passes, it will 
allow students to have training 
so they can step into manufactur- 
ing; so hopefully manufacturing 
will expand, and that is where 
the EDC can help them. Our 
manufacturers are finding that 
they cannot find good qualified 
employees and we are trying real 
hard to rectify that,” Holt said. 

For additional information, 
call (906) 635-9131 to speak to 
a business development profes- 
sional, or email to: 
www.saultedc.com. 


DOJ: Tribal sovereignty in ICWA cases often 
not recognized by courts, media coverage 


By Rick Smith 

Principal Deputy Assistant 
Attorney General Sam Hirsch of 
the U.S. Department of Justice 
(DOJ) issued a rallying call of 
solidarity during recent remarks 
in support of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act (ICWA) as he spoke 
at a conference of the National 
Indian Child Welfare Association 
concerning child abuse and 
neglect on April 4 in St. Paul, 
Minn. In essence, Hirsch said 
American Indian tribal sover- 
eignty in ICWA cases frequently 
goes unrecognized in courts and 
media coverage, 38 years after 
the act was signed into law. 

Hirsch recommended and 
asked for cooperation from all 
concerned to turn this all too 
common oversight around, “This 
is a critical moment for Indian 
children,” he noted in prepared 
remarks. “At the federal level, 
we are rising to the challenge. 
But we also need your help — 
tribes, social workers, child 
welfare attorneys — to ensure 
that Indian children, families 
and tribes continue to enjoy the 
protections of this important fed- 
eral law. We want to hear your 
stories and ideas. Your views 
will inform how we do outreach, 
conduct training, set standards 
and present our arguments in 
court.” 

The United States passed 
the Indian Child Welfare Act in 
1978 as a measure to stem the 


widespread removal of Indian 
children from their families and 
tribal communities . Further, it 
addressed the erosion of tribal 
cultures and identity among 
American Indian youngsters in 
custody of state child welfare 
systems. At its core, the act 
requires Indian children to be 
placed — if possible — in the 
care of nurturing Indian relatives 
or members of their tribes . 

An irony rises in the assertion 
that the act often goes unrecog- 
nized by state authorities, wheth- 
er it is due to unfamiliarity by 
courts or because of other rea- 
sons, as the law primarily serves 
as guidance for state agencies 
and courts . The act does not 
mandate a major role for the fed- 
eral government, which is why 
the federal government has not, 
historically, had a great deal of 
involvement in implementing the 
statute. 

It gets worse, according to 
Hirsch. While he could not go 
into details about pending litiga- 
tion, he said the Department of 
Justice is handling lawsuits chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of 
the ICWA along with guidelines 
interpreting the law from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. “The 
claims in these cases are broad 
attacks on ICWA and go to the 
heart of Congress’ authority to 
pass legislation to benefit Indian 
tribes and Indian people. These 
cases could potentially have 


Principal Deputy Assistant 
Attorney General Sam Hirsch 
of the U.S. Department of 
Justice (DOJ) said American 
Indian tribal sovereignty in 
ICWA cases frequently goes 
unrecognized in courts and 
media coverage, 38 years 
after the act was signed 
into law. 

repercussions for other laws ben- 
efitting Indian tribes and their 
members.” 

A similar situation is found in 
mainstream media coverage of 
ICWA cases, Hirsch said, “There 
is no recognition of the sover- 
eignty of tribes, the significance 
of tribal citizenship or the legal 
and moral framework that under- 
lies federal policy in this arena. 
What we are seeing in the court 
cases and in the press is the 
notion that ICWA harms , rather 
than helps, Indian children and 
their families.” 

A case in point — the recent 
and brief mainstream media cov- 
erage of the court ordered return 
of a six-year-old girl named Lexi 
with American Indian relatives 
in Utah. She lived in foster care 
with a Euro-American family 
in California who fought a long 
legal battle against her remov- 
al. Mainstream stories often 
emphasized the overwrought 
state of the family at the time 
of the girl’s removal and her 


alleged small American Indian 
blood-quantum. The foster fami- 
ly knew all along the girl would 
be returned to family according 
to the ICWA at an appropriate 
time. Further, the American 
Indian relatives of the girl stayed 
in contact with her throughout 
her foster care, a fact not often 
mentioned in the mainstream 
accounts. The National Congress 
of American Indians and the 
National Indian Child Welfare 
Association called for “an 
informed, balanced” coverage 
of the case to encourage a better 
understanding of such situations. 

The National Indian Child 
Welfare Association explained 
that court transcripts indicate 
the foster parents were aware 
since 2011 that Lexi had loving 
relatives wanting her return and 
her placement with the foster 
family was temporary. “Despite 
this and numerous court rulings 
dating back to 2013,” the asso- 
ciation noted, “they chose to 
reject the consensus of the court, 
the county child welfare agency, 
the child’s parent, her court-ap- 
pointed attorney and her tribe, 
who all agreed it was in her best 
interest to be with her sister and 
family.” The association added, 
“Now she is with family. Court 
documents elaborate on the 
longstanding and close relation- 
ship her relatives have with her; 
they explain that she has long 
known them as ‘family from 


Utah.’ These are not strangers. 
These are family members who 
she knows well.” 

The association also noted the 
media should have respected the 
girl’s right to privacy as should 
be given to any other child in 
similar circumstances . 

Jacqueline Pata, execu- 
tive director of the National 
Congress of American Indians, 
was quoted in a release, “Lexi 
should have gotten a stable, 
long-term kinship placement 
years ago. This is why laws 
like ICWA exist. Regardless of 
a child’s Indian status, the goal 
of foster placement has always 
been to provide a safe and lov- 
ing temporary home. It is regret- 
table that Lexi and her relatives 
have been dragged through a 
lengthy legal process, and NCAI 
extends its support to her family 
for their long-term stability and 
well-being.” 

Hirsch said the stories of all 
concerned with Indian Country 
foster care must be told to illus- 
trate how the law is valuable 
and benefits the country. “We 
can’t rest on the knowledge that 
ICWA is the law,” explained 
Hirsch. “We must persuade our 
fellow citizens, lawmakers, and 
judges that it is an important 
law that must be maintained and 
should be adhered to.” 

He invited interested respon- 
dents to contact icwa@usdoj. 
gov. 
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DePlonty 

By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Nicholas 
“Nick” DePlonty is a Workforce 
Innovation and Opportunity Act 
(WIOA) success story. 

Each year eligible Native 
American youth and adults sign 
up for and participate in a num- 
ber of different WIOA programs, 
including the Work Experience 
program offering short-term 
temporary employment to youth 
ages 14-21; On-the-Job Training 
allows adults to learn real life 
job skills at a place of business 
and employers are reimbursed 
50 percent of the client’s wage 
for a specified training period; 
the Summer Youth Employment 
program provides tempo- 
rary summer employment for 
youth ages 14-21; the Elder 
Employment program provides 
part-time employment opportu- 
nities for Sault Tribe members 
age 60 and over who reside in 
the tribe’s seven county service 
area; and Classroom Training 
provides skills training through 
selected vocational programs 
that are targeted to meet current 
and future employment trends . 

DePlonty started with the 
WIOA Work Experience pro- 
gram in December 2011, going 
to work with the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department. 

He graduated from Sault Area 
High School in May 2012 and 
the WIOA Work Experience pro- 
gram was done at the end of the 
school year. “My program was 
going to be going on hiatus until 
November the following year, 
but Environmental Manager 
Cathy Broesmer referred me to 
a U.S. Forrest Service intern- 
ship program based out of 
Wisconsin. My internship there 
opened doors for me because 
my supervisor, Tony Holland, 
who worked with me at the J.W. 
Tourney Nursery in Watersmeet 
Mich., let me test the waters in 
a lot of different programs the 
Forest Service has,” DePlonty 
said. “I did a few days with fish- 
eries, a day with forestry timber 
markers , a day with surveyors 
- but the one that really hit me 
was when I did three days with 
USFS Law Enforcement. That 
flipped the trigger for me want- 
ing to get into law enforcement. 

I changed my major after that 
first day of riding with them. I 
finished my internship and came 
back to LSSU in the fall of 2012 
and started studying criminal 
justice.” 

DePlonty said he resumed 
his participation in the WIOA 
program and started working 
this time with the Inter-Tribal 
Council of Michigan environ- 
mental services department 
under the direction of Dwight 
Sargent, and from there he 
transferred to Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement and was able to 
ride with police officers from 
March to May of 2014. “The 
WIOA program is a good oppor- 
tunity for youth in the commu- 
nity. It opens a lot of doors and 
can broaden your horizons if 
you are searching for a career 
that you want to try out first,” 
he said. “I feel it is important 
for youth to start early, it helps 


credits work program for opportunities 



Sault Tribe member Nicholas “Nick” DePlonty graduated from the 
16-week Federal Law Enforcement Training Center on Feb. 23, 2016. 


develop good work and time 
management skills and good 
communication skills. This 
program helps you get into 
the workforce and get to know 
people and figure out what they 
do, how they do it and why. It 
is really important to know the 
why behind these things. When 
I was riding with Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement I learned a 
lot about criminal jurisdiction 
and about the community that I 
didn’t know.” 

In the summer of 2014 he 
spent two days a week for six 
weeks doing an internship 
with the Drug Enforcement 
Administration’s Detroit Field 
Division. Then that fall he start- 
ed back up with the WIOA pro- 
gram and went from November 
through February riding with 
tribal police officers once again. 

All his hard work was about 
to pay off. In August 2014 
he applied with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) Law 
Enforcement. Following his 
internship with the DEA, he 
went through an eight-month 
hiring process with the BIA and 
took an early departure from 
Lake Superior State University 
to pursue his new career. 

He has since graduated 
from the 16- week Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center 
(FLETC) on Feb. 23, 2016. The 
FLETC program partners with 
the U.S. Department of Interior 
to train tribal officers employed 
with the BIA. DePlonty gradu- 
ated at the top of his class with 
the highest academic average of 
92.04. After graduation from 
the training center, he resumed 
his work for the BIA Office of 
Justice Services in the Western 
Nevada Agency where he works 
out of a substation on the Fort 
McDermitt Indian Reservation 
in northern Nevada - with a 
combined population between 
the town of McDermitt and the 
reservation of about 300 perma- 
nent residents. 

His mother said that under 
WIOA Manager Brenda 
Cadreau’s guidance, he accom- 
plished a lot. “Nick did a sum- 
mer internship with the DEA 
out of Detroit and secured that 
on his own. He secured the ride 
along position with the Sault 
Tribe on his own - these were 
non-paid positions so he was 
doing this all on his own dime 
to gain experience because he 
wanted as much experience 
going into the field as he could 
get,” she said. “All these little 
things that he did led up to him 
getting employed by the BIA. 
That has a lot to do with how 
Brenda opened her arms to him 
and guided him through making 
the right contacts .” 

DePlonty said the WIOA 
program helped him by allowing 
him to have firsthand experienc- 
es in different occupations. “It 
let me see what officers do right 
from the passenger seat. I was 
able to talk with the officers , go 
through their daily schedules 
with them and see what their 
tasks involved. I wasn’t going 
into this occupation blind,” he 
said. 


ITCM Environmental 
Services Director, Dwight 
Sargent, said, “The opportu- 
nities offered through Brenda 
Cadreau’s programs are excel- 
lent and we really promote all 
types of internships through our 
office - 1 try to add one to my 


grant every year. If you look at 
my staff, at least two and maybe 
three were interns at one time 
and are now full time employ- 
ees.” 

DePlonty will be resuming 
his college classes this summer, 
and with about three semesters 


left to complete, he will grad- 
uate with a degree in Criminal 
Justice and Homeland Security. 

“As a member of the tribe it’s 
important for me to give back to 
the Native American community 
that I am a part of. I know that I 
am far from home and working 
on a reservation that I am not 
a member of, but I am still a 
Native American and I am still 
trying to give back and trying 
to make the community that I 
am a part of better. I am trying 
to help the people here in the 
Fort McDermitt Paiute Shoshone 
Tribe. In turn I think that will 
help my people back home,” 
DePlonty said. 

His mother, Connie (David) 
DePlonty, said, “His parents and 
family are extremely proud of 
Nick’s accomplishments, espe- 
cially his grandfather Wallace 
K. DePlonty, who passed away 
while Nick was at the academy. 
We all hope that one day he will 
return to his hometown to serve 
and protect his tribal communi- 
ty.” 

To learn more about what 
the WIOA has to offer, contact 
Brenda Cadreau at (906) 635- 
4767 or by email at: BCadreau@ 
saulttribe.net 


201 6 Sault T ribe Elk Application 


The 2016 Elk application period will run from May 1, 2016 to May 31, 2016. All applications must be received by the Sault Tribe Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department before 5:00pm on May 31, 2016. Applications received after 5:00pm on May 31, 2016, will NOT be accepted. A lottery will be conducted at the 
June Conservation Committee Meeting. 


City 


State Zip code 


File number (red #on Tribal ID) 


Phone number 


STS number ( red # on harvest card) 


'□ E " 


Sex E-mail address 


There is a $4 application fee. Each elk application must be accompanied by a check or money order for $4. Elders (60 and older) and youth (16 and under) are not required 
to pay application fees. 

Please send all applications to: 

IFWD Elk Application 
P.O. Box 925 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

For questions, please contact the Sault Tribe Inland Fish & Wildlife Department @ 906-632-61 32 


2016 Sault Tribe Bear Application 


The 2016 bear application period will run from May 1, 2016 to May 31, 2016. All applications must be received by the Sault Tribe Inland Fish & Wildlife Department 
before 5:00pm on May 31, 2016. Applications received after 5:00pm on May 31,2016 will NOT be accepted. A lottery will be conducted at the June Conservation 
Committee Meeting. Please be sure to indicate which Bear Management Unit you are applying for (see map below). 



Middle name 


Last name 



City 


State 


Zip code 


File number( red# on Tribal card) 



STS number ( red # on Harvest card) 


Phone number 



Sex 


E-mail address 


Please select one of the following Bear Management Units. Please note 
that all Sault Tribe bear permits are only valid with in the 1 836 Ceded 
Territory. See map for generalized boundaries of each Bear 

Management Unit 


Upper Peninsula 

Lower Peninsula 

Q Drummond 

Q] Baldwin 

\^\ Baraga 

|~~| Gladwin 

| | Gwinn 

□ Newberry 

□ Red Oak 


There is a $4 application fee. Each bear application must be 
accompanied by a check or money order for $4. Elders (60 and 
older) and youth (16 and under) are not required to pay application 
fees. 

Please send all applications to: 

IFWD Bear Application 
P.O. Box 925 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

For questions, please contact the Sault Tribe Inland Fish & Wildlife 
Department @ 906-632-61 32 
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Workforce place environment and other issues 



Catherine Hollowell, 


Director, Unit II 

I want to start this report 
off by recognizing our tribal 
employees — every single one 
of them — from entry-level team 
members to our highest execu- 
tive positions. You are dedicated, 
professional, problem solvers and 
innovators. Your contribution and 
insights are all extremely valu- 
able. I appreciate your hard work, 
kindness and respect. 

There are pockets in our 
tribe where working conditions 
are not so great. Even so, I see 
smiles and professional conduct 
despite those conditions. When 
chronic issues are not addressed, 
it weighs heavily on the whole 
organization. 

You deserve to work in a 
hostile-free environment, with- 
out retribution, disdain or public 
humiliation. We’ve lost quite a 
few valued employees recently 
and they will surely be missed. 

We can do so much better in 
creating a healthier work environ- 
ment for everyone. That, in turn, 
will be reflected in better service 
— both to our tribal members 


and to our customers. It starts 
at the board level. We are not 
managers and our duties do not 
include interjecting ourselves into 
the chain of command or under- 
mining department heads. At the 
same time, there is an expectation 
of accountability, from the top 
down. It is our responsibility to 
ensure we invest in our employ- 
ee’s training and development, 
and that departments have the 
resources they need to be success- 
ful at their jobs. The responsibili- 
ty to effect that change rests with 
us. And I will leave it at that for 
now. 

Treaty rights and Consent 
Decree — 2015 was a very dif- 
ficult year for our fishermen. 
Without getting too deep into 
the details, there has been much 
political pressure since August 
2015 to amend our Tribal Code 
and restrict co-captain rules in 
such a way as to take fishermen 
off the water permanently. 

When you are faced with mak- 
ing a hard decision that would 
do away with the livelihood of 
so many families and severely 
depress the local economy, you 
don’t make that decision lightly, 
and you best have all the infor- 
mation and cards on the table. 

We were not getting all the infor- 
mation we needed from staff or 
the chairman — who represents 
our tribe at the Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority (CORA) — 
in order to make good policy 
decisions. There were valid con- 
cerns about the accuracy of the 
systems used to collect, report 
and calculate harvest limits. 

Ultimately, CORA voted unan- 
imously to shut down MM- 123 


(Lake Michigan) in the early fall 
through the remainder of 2015. 
The shut-down was economical- 
ly devastating to many fishing 
families. It drove a wedge into 
the community and a lot of bad 
feelings. And I take great excep- 
tion to board members, pointing 
their finger at the fishermen and 
calling them “violators” without 
one shred of material evidence in 
front of them. That was unfound- 
ed, uncalled for and won’t be 
forgotten. 

And, after all that hardship 
and turmoil, it turns out the state 
had some issues with reporting as 
well (sport fishing) and they are 
now eager to “discuss” changes 
in reporting systems and har- 
vest limits. If the issue had been 
revealed earlier, MM- 123 would 
not have been shut down. I’m 
glad we stood our ground and did 
not restrict co-captain regulations. 
Does that make all our problems 
fade away? No, it does not. But 
neither would taking co-captains 
off the water resolve the fragile 
state of the Great Lakes’ ecology. 
This is complex stuff, involving 
biological and environmental 
science, legal, policy, regulation 
and economics. And when we are 
compelled to take action, all those 
elements have to be taken into 
account. 

• Our traditional native values 
mandate we protect the resource 
for future generations. That is 
foundational to who we are as 
Anishinaabe people. It should not 
and cannot be in dispute. 

• When our grandparents 
signed treaties with the U.S. gov- 
ernment, they ceded the territory 
but retained all other inherent 


God given rights of self determi- 
nation. 

• Treaties and treaty obliga- 
tions are firmly imbedded in the 
U.S. Constitution. The federal 
trust doctrine is always evolv- 
ing as we continue the struggle 
to hold the federal government 
accountable to their trust respon- 
sibility to respect and uphold 
treaty rights and obligations. 

• The 1979 Judge Noel Fox 
decision (United States v. State 
of Michigan) vigorously affirmed 
that our grandparents never gave 
up the vital right to fish in the 
Great Lakes. And that our grand- 
parents understood that right 
would never be taken from them. 
As well, he firmly acknowledged 
our sovereignty and right to 
self-regulation. 

The Judge Fox fecision is the 
supreme law of the land. The 
problem is that tribes don’t con- 
trol the laws, rulings, decisions 
and permitting that results in 
adverse impacts on the environ- 
mental and ecological health 
of the Great Lakes. It’s pretty 
hard to uphold our traditional 
Anishinaabe obligation to future 
generations when adverse envi- 
ronmental impacts are out of our 
jurisdictional control. It is not fair 
that our right to fish and right to 
self regulate are the only topics 
on the table when degradation of 
the resource is primarily the result 
of laws passed and actions taken 
by the state, the feds and other 
jurisdictional entities. The federal 
trust doctrine has entered a new 
era of environmental legal scru- 
tiny and our treaty rights hang in 
the balance. 

The 2020 Consent Decree 


negotiations are fast approaching. 
Director Causley and I sponsored, 
by motion and a vote, the draft- 
ing of a request for proposals to 
recruit a legal team to advise and 
assist in Consent Decree negotia- 
tions. We’ve established periodic 
meetings with the community to 
discuss treaty rights and to solicit 
input. We need to stay focused 
and on track to get this essential 
step complete so we can map out 
strategies. The good news is we 
received some high caliber inter- 
est from numerous legal firms 
with proven track records in tribal 
fishing rights and inter-govern- 
mental agreements. I want to say 
that since the closure of MM- 123 
last year, there has been an 
improvement in dialog between 
staff and the tribal board, a better 
flow of information. 

Graymont — This is a very 
difficult and complex issue. The 
chairman has stated publically 
there is “nothing we can do.” 

That “we lost.” I happen to dis- 
agree. 

I do not believe we have 
explored all options. I am won- 
dering about the whole permitting 
process and whether we have 
conducted adequate analysis from 
an environmental perspective. 
And, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, there has been no challenge 
or even analysis to the whole 
notion that the state has the right 
to claw back federal public lands 
(Hiawatha) in order to accommo- 
date an ultimate sale to Graymont 
mining. We have discussed at 
length and that door is probably 
closed. And, frankly, the state 
does not have a treaty 
See “Director Hollowell, ” pg 31 



Aaron A. Payment 


Tribal Chairperson 


As Chairperson of our 
Tribe and Chair of the Chip- 
pewa Ottawa Resource Au- 
thority (an inter-tribal treaty 
council over the 1836 treaty 
waters) I have spoken at over 
10 rallies, meetings and press 
events on the threat this aging 
pipeline represents. On April 
16th, I spoke at a forum on 
this issue. 

Our people have inhabit- 
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There are only two outcomes for the future of Line 5, 
and one of these two things WILL happen: 

• Either it is decommissioned before it ruptures, or 

• It is decommissioned after it ruptures. 


ed the Great Lakes Basin 
since time immemorial and 
lived in balance near the 
Great Lakes for our home, 
our food and drink, our work 
and our spiritual connection 
to our treaty territory. We 
have an inherent responsibil- 
ity to protect and preserve our 
waters. 

At 62 years this pipe- 
line is beyond its lifespan and 
it will fail. A catastrophe is 
imminent. Will we take the 
responsible action to prevent 
it or will we be forced to re- 
mediate a tragedy that could 
have been prevented? A de- 
commission plan must be put 
in place immediately and a 
plan devised to take this line 
out of service before it de- 
stroys our fisheries, tourism 
and the livelihoods of so 
many ~ Michigan residents 
and tourists. Why would tour- 
ists want to come to see an oil 
slick or devastated wildlife? 

The waters that 
would be impacted by a spill 
from Line 5 in the Straits area 
include Northern Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Huron, which 
includes fishing areas within 


the 1836 Treaty territory. It 
is estimated that more than 
half of our treaty fishing will 
be destroyed upon a spill. 

A million gallons of oil 
sit under the bridge at any 
given moment. A spill in the 
Straits of Mackinac would 
result in a shutdown of mu- 
nicipal water intakes for nu- 
merous communities; and 
devastate the Mackinac Is- 
land, St. Ignace and Macki- 
nac City ecosystem and our 
surrounding tourism industry. 

Tens of Millions of 
Tourism revenues are at 
stake. For the eastern UP 
community, we have one of 
the largest seasonal unem- 
ployment rates in the nation. 
Local hotels and our casinos 
are the largest employers. 


Picture the unemployment 
rate exceeding 50% or more 
if the impending oil slick 
chokes off our tourism and 
gaming industries. 

The wanton disregard 
for the environment by a 
Governor (who knowingly sat 
idle as children in Flint were 
drinking lead laced water) is 
immoral. His refusal to pull 
the easements to shut down 
Line 5 is no less derelict. 

I am puzzled why my 
fellow Board Members in the 
St. Ignace area (Massaway & 


Sorenson) have not been to 
even one event to shutdown 
Line 5. This represents a 
threat to our fisheries and our 
people who live on Mackinac 
Island (Turtle Island), Macki- 
naw City, Cheboygan, or 
even St. Ignace. 

FLINT MEMBERS 

Our ongoing efforts to 
help our Members in the 
Flint area continue. If you 
need help accessing local 
resources, please call my 
office toll free at 800-793- 
0660. I am working on get- 
ting new funding from the 
Departments of U.S. HHS 
and IHS to do more inten- 
sive outreach in the Flint 
area. Thank you Intern 
Robin Bouschor for your 
volunteer work with our 
Members in Flint. 

Chi MeGwitch! 




Call: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
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On gratitude, medical staff change and survey 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


I would like to thank Jerome 
Peterson for his years of service 
as the chair on our Manistique 
Elders Committee; he retired 


from the committee this year. 

He always volunteers during our 
powwow in Manistique, which 
we greatly appreciate! If you see 
Jerome around the community, 
please wish him a “happy retire- 
ment” and thank him for his ser- 
vice. 

My family attended the second 
annual Escanaba powwow on 
March 26 — a big “thank you” to 
Jennifer and Chuck Raspor and 
the powwow committee; they had 
a great selection of traders, danc- 
ers, drums and spectators. This 
event has grown in size from last 
year; it is a really nice to have it 
here in the community. 

At the last board meeting 
in Kinross, a new position for 
a Community Health program 
manager for the Munising Health 


Center and Marquette satellite 
clinic was approved. Marlene 
Glaesmann is currently the 
Community Health program 
manager for all facilities — 
Manistique, Newberry, Escanaba, 
Munising and Marquette. She will 
continue to manage Manistique, 
Escanaba and Newberry. She is a 
Sault Tribe member and veteran 
and has dedicated 25 -plus years 
to the Sault Tribe. She has grown 
with and managed the opening of 
every one of our facilities on the 
western end. 

Marlene always steps up and 
helps out in any way she can. She 
also managed the opening of the 
new health center in St. Ignace. 

The western end has grown 
through the years with the 
increase of services such as den- 


tal, optical, pharmaceutical, med- 
ical, behavioral health, etc. From 
the size of our facilities to the 
number of team members, there is 
a need for more hands on super- 
vision out in the field — this new 
position will do that. I would like 
to thank Marlene for all she has 
done throughout the years and all 
our western end staff — you keep 
our members healthy and it is 
greatly appreciated! 

Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
mailed out their 2016 Housing 
Needs Survey to every household 
in the seven-county service area 
and they are due back to them by 
April 30. 

If you didn’t receive a survey, 
please contact Annie Thibert at 
(800) 794-4072 and she can send 
you one. Please make sure you 


fill this survey out and send it 
back; it will help define the hous- 
ing needs of our membership and 
tribal communities. Your input is 
very important to services being 
brought to your communities. 
Housing team members have 
been holding community meet- 
ings and also attending all the 
elder meetings for their input. 

May 14 will be the elders 
annual Indian Pointe Cemetery 
clean up in Nahma, Mich. Please 
bring your lawn chair and rake, 
we start at 10 a.m. We will have 
cold drinks and lunch. If you 
have any questions, feel free to 
contact me at (906) 298-1888. 
Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 

Unit IV Representative 

dmorro w @ saulttribe .net 


Politics interfere with acccountability, common sense 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


We had posted to hire an edu- 
cation director and the next thing 
we are told is that they have a 
recommendation to hire. Usually 


when a key employee is hired the 
board is asked if any of us are 
interested to serve on the inter- 
view panel. We were told that the 
chair picked two Unit I directors 
to sit on the panel. So now we 
have a hand-picked interview 
panel. Director McLeod has 
an education background as a 
school administrator and Director 
Causley has continuously fought 
to hire an education director and 
wanted to be on the interview 
panel, but many of us didn’t 
even know interviews were being 
conducted. I abstained from the 
vote because I believe this was 
corrupt. 

The tribe, the board and the 
Election Committee are currently 
being sued by a past employee/ 
board member who was removed 
from office more than 10 years 


ago. This individual is interested 
in running for the board again 
and was once the executive 
director for the tribe when our 
current chair was the assistant 
executive director. The Election 
Ordinance states when a board 
member is removed they can no 
longer run for office. 

At our last meeting in Kinross, 
there was a resolution to hire 
another management position for 
the clinics on the west end. This 
would be a duplicate position to 
the current management struc- 
ture. There was minimal support 
when this was discussed during 
our workshop and when it came 
to the meeting the same board 
members that were adamantly 
against it miraculously changed 
their mind. The chair stated this 
would increase services to the 


members. Please explain to me 
how adding a duplicate man- 
agement position does this? The 
proper route would have been 
to hire an assistant. We can’t 
even allow our current front line 
people who provide services to 
take their current wage with them 
when they try and better them- 
selves in another position within 
the Health Division. They are 
told it isn’t in the budget but we 
have resolutions every meeting 
from savings from vacant posi- 
tions to give management more 
money. 

The tribe is hosting another 
health conference this year on 
Mackinac Island in June. I do 
not understand why we would 
not host the conference at one 
of our own properties so we pay 
ourselves for rooms, food and 


meeting space. Everyone loves 
Mackinac Island but it costs our 
Health Division thousands of 
dollars to host a conference over 
there. Not to mention many of 
our members could not afford 
to attend. With all the needs we 
have in the tribe, this money 
could be better spent and create 
revenue for our casinos. 

I will be giving away my 
yearly Unit III $1,000 schol- 
arship. The deadline to apply 
is May 15. Please email me at 
Bridgett91@yahoo.com for an 
application. 

Office hours are by appoint- 
ment, so please call 430-0536. 

Reminder — we hold unit 
meetings on the third Monday 
of every month at the McCann 
School. 

Welcome to spring ! 


Powwow, weatherization, housing and funds 



Denise Chase, 
Director, Unit IY 


Manistique Gathering of the 
Clans Powwow, 5698 W U.S. 2, 
Manistique, Mich., June 11-12. 
Grand entry Saturday, June 1 1 , at 
noon, feast at 5 p.m., auction after 
feast, grand entry at 7 p.m. Grand 
entry Sunday, June 12, at noon. 
Free admission, rough camping, 
call Viola Neadow at (906) 341- 
6993 for more info. 

Can you believe it? Already 
another year has flown by and 
the Powwow Committee is in the 
process of planning and organiz- 
ing the 10th annual Gathering of 
the Clans Powwow. 

On behalf of the Powwow 
Committee, I would like to invite 
you all to attend. We are looking 
for items to be donated for the 
auction. If you can donate an item 
please drop it off at the ACFS 


window at the Manistique Tribal 
Center to Viola Neadow. Any 
and all donations will be greatly 
appreciated. I also had a chance 
to attend the Escanaba area 
mid- winter powwow organized 
by Jennifer and Ronald Raspor. 
Big miigwech to them for all their 
hard work and to all the volun- 
teers who helped out. 

Energy assistance — If you 
are still in need of heat assistance, 
there are still three programs open 
through the ACFS Department: 

1) LIHEAP - heat assistance, 2) 
Crisis energy and 3) Elder heat- 
ing. 

Call or stop into your local 
tribal center. For more info or 
assistance, you can reach Viola 
Neadow, direct services worker, 
at 341-6993 or (800) 347-7137 to 
learn the qualifications and guide- 
lines. 

Weatherization program 

— The weatherization program 
opens on May 1 and runs thru 
June 30. The goal of this pro- 
gram is to provide weatherization 
services to tribal member home 
owners who have inadequate 
living conditions and face costly 
repairs or replacement. Following 
are some of the weatherization 
services you may apply for: 

— Roof repair/replacement 
—Window replacement 
—Exterior doors 
—Insulation 
—Mobile home skirting 
— Seal basement opening and 
foundations 


—Insulation and air sealing of 
roof/attic 

—Insulation/ pipe wrapping 
—Caulking and weather strip- 
ping 

—Venting of bathroom fans/ 
dryers/range hood 

—Energy efficient light fix- 
tures and bulbs 

—Repair and efficiency mods 
to central heat system 

For more info and to receive 
an application, call Jamie Harvey, 
homeowner specialist at (800) 
794-4072 or 495-1450. 

Sault Tribe Housing Needs 
Survey — By now you should 
have received a housing needs 
survey in the mail. Every house- 
hold in the seven-county service 
area was mailed one. It’s very 
important that all households 
complete and return the sur- 
vey. You don’t have to put your 
name on it unless you want to be 
entered in for the drawings. 

The info gathered will be used 
to plan for future housing com- 
munity needs and to develop the 
2017 Indian Housing plan. 

We’re always told we don’t 
have enough statistics from the 
outlying areas when trying to 
push for expansion of services, 
housing and programs. So please 
take the time and make sure to 
get your input included. 

2 Percent spring distribution 
funding — Under the current 
agreement with the State of 
Michigan for gaming revenue 
sharing, 2 percent of the tribes 


gaming revenue is set aside and 
made available to local units of 
government as determined by the 
Sault Tribe. 

There are two distribution 
cycles throughout the year in the 
fall and spring. At this time of 
my report, we do not have the 
final dollar amount which will be 
available for distribution to the 
projects. Projects are awarded 
funding based on a number of 
factors: the availability of funds 
at the end of each cycle, the proj- 
ect merit and the potential benefit 
to tribal as well as governmental 
communities. Other factors like 
project sustainability may also be 
considered. 

If you would like your project 
to be considered in the fall cycle, 
contact Candace Blocher at (906) 
635-6050 to receive an applica- 
tion or more info. 

Access to care — At the April 
19 board meeting a resolution for 
“After Hours Health Care Clinic 
contracts will be considered. 

I look forward to this reso- 
lution being passed. This will 
allow tribal members access to 
after hours and weekend walk- 
in clinics across our service 
area, including: Manistique, 
Escanaba, Marquette, Munising, 
Newberry, Sault and St. Ignace. 
The goal was to establish urgent 
care access conveniently located 
across our service area when our 
main clinics are closed. If the 
resolution passed the time line 
to implement should move fairlv 


fast. I will update you in my next 
unit report. 

I hope you are all enjoying the 
sunshine and warm temperatures 
finally. 

You can reach me by calling 
(906) 203-2471. 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase, Vice- 
Chairwoman 

Notice of St. 

Ignace housing 
road construction 

The Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Transportation Program 
announces its intent to recon- 
struct various roads at the St. 
Ignace Tribal Housing Site. 

The project is east of Mackinac 
Trail in Mackinac County, 

Mich. This project is scheduled 
for construction during the 
2016 construction year. 

Work includes adding 
aggregate, pulverizing, grading 
and HMA resurfacing with sig- 
nage, restoration items and all 
related work related. 

Plans and other information 
concerning this project avail- 
able for viewing by contacting 
Wendy Hoffman, transporta- 
tion planner, Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 

523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783, (906) 635- 
6050. 
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Visions for running all our casino properties 



LANA CAUSLEY, 

Director, Unit II 

I want to update our casi- 
no properties status and other 
changes made and coming. One 
of my priorities was to hire and 


do an evaluation with expertise 
for our gaming businesses. We 
took steps to hire an educated, 
experienced executive to come 
in, restructure and revamp our 
operations for better atmo- 
sphere, quality customer service, 
increased revenue, identify sav- 
ings and work on morale issues 
and better workplace conditions. 
It’s been a little over a year 
that we have had the executive 
in place and making strides in 
assisting management to manage 
with accountability and training. 

We initially had recom- 
mendations to trim comps that 
had absolutely no benefit to 
our business to save about $4 
million (that was tough but it 
prevailed). We approved a cap- 
itol budget to remodel structure 
deficiencies; we implemented 


a management matrix so that 
our executive staff could grade 
management for accountability 
and vision for each property; 
we were presented a strategic 
plan for each property (per 
each manager); we have a new 
drug policy in the works (many 
team members expressed this 
concern); we are also looking 
at a special comp system for 
our elders and a new Northern 
Rewards card system; and we 
secured a wage increase for 
team members. 

Our revenue we get from the 
casinos absolutely does not get 
us rich as we provide most back 
to the service programs for the 
membership, but we are on a 
path that has some vision. This 
does not go without a struggle 
at the board level for support to 


keep moving forward. I’ve han- 
dled that the best I can and the 
vision to be a respected gaming 
destination is my priority. 

We could have remained 
doing the same and continued 
to bleed and lose each year but 
I’m confident we took a turn. 
Changes are never easy and we 
have a long way to go but I want 
to recognize the team members 
and managers who are taking 
pride in the changes and looking 
to our future. I see some who 
resist and complain, but we can- 
not NOT make changes within 
our businesses. It so competitive 
and we have to always DO bet- 
ter. 

With all this being said, I 
have heard from many on the 
increase of our drink prices. 

This was done for specific rea- 


sons, our own increased prices 
for product and that fact that we 
have had no substantial increase 
in many years. It will also 
increase our bottom line at an 
estimated million dollars over a 
year period. 

This change could greatly 
benefit our continued structure 
renovations and give us extra 
resources in other areas of our 
business. It’s a vision in the 
works and, again, chi miigwech 
to all you team members who 
take pride in your positions and 
our tribe. I know it’s difficult 
to be on the front lines but it’s 
appreciated and noticed by me. 

I’m limited to 500 words. 

Baamaapii. Please contact me 
with input or help: (906)485- 
2954, (906) 322-3818, lcaus- 
ley@ saulttribe.net. 


On prioritizing and planning for our 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 
Aaniin, Anishnaabek, over the 


past four years, I have spoken 
to you of the need for our tribe 
to prioritize and to plan for the 
future. In December, I brought 
forward two resolutions that 


would have brought action to this 
need. The first was to create an 
emergency financial plan, and the 
other was to allocate any unspent 
tribal support dollars to the tribe’s 
Land Claims Fund (AKA the 
Elders Fund). However, although 
I followed the rules and met all 
the deadlines, these resolutions 
were met by vehement objec- 
tions and accusations by some 
members of the board, and actual 
mockery from the chairman. They 
were not read into the agenda 
during our meeting; consequent- 
ly, it was not publically brought 
before the people. 

As a board, we are failing to 
fully address our tribe’s future 
financial stability. This month, 
the Little Traverse Bay Bands 
of Odawa Indians plans to open 
up a casino in Mackinaw City. 


This casino, even though just 
a Class II facility, WILL affect 
our tribe’s financial picture, and 
not in a good way. Recall when 
the Bay Mills Tribe opened their 
little casino in Vanderbilt? We 
lost nearly $ 1 MILLION dollars 
in revenues in just a few short 
months. Sadly, it looks like his- 
tory is about to repeat itself in 
Mackinaw City. This will be a 
difficult situation, and the chair- 
man, the board of directors and 
staff will probably be scram- 
bling to create priority plans and 
contingency plans the likes of 
which I (and a few other board 
members) have been asking for 
repeatedly over the last four 
years. Please do not be lulled 
into believing the chairman has a 
plan for the future of our tribe — 
because, if he does, the board of 


directors has not seen it. 

Moving on to GREAT NEWS! 
Our school finally has their 
gymnasium! Watching the chil- 
dren as they saw their gym for 
the first time on April 13, 2016, 
will always be one of the most 
memorable days of my life. The 
looks on their faces, the things 
they said (one little boy even 
knelt and kissed the floor!) was 
priceless! The sheer JOY as they 
danced to the first drum social 
held in that magnificent building 
was incredible. Many thanks to 
Moore-Trosper, the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors, Sault Tribe 
Construction and many other trib- 
al employees for all of their sup- 
port, hard work and assistance. 
Thanks too, to the school board 
and parents. But, my most heart- 
felt thanks go out to Directors DJ 


future 

Hoffman and Kim Gravelle; what 
a good team we made! Chi miig- 
wech! 

My final good news for 
this month: I am pleased to 
announce that tribal member 
Alvin Menard (age 92, WWII 
veteran) will be flying to D.C. on 
the U.P. Freedom Flight in May. 
Fundraising efforts raised enough 
additional funds for his son Dave 
Menard to travel as a companion! 
We are so proud; safe travels 
Alvin and Dave! Enjoy! 

Anishnaabe gagige (Anishnabe 
for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 

jennifer.mcleod.20 1 2@gmail. 
com 

Facebook: Jennifer McLeod - 
Sault Tribe 

http://jmcleodsaulttribe .com 


Audit says casino staff, managers doing well 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


I have served on the Audit 
Committee for several years, we 
have reviewed many different 
financial reports and have had 
many different findings brought 
forth to the committee by outside 
auditors. 

We have to follow up and fix 
or change how we do things to 
comply with the agreed upon 
standards put forth by both the 
federal government and the tribe. 

The audits include grants and 
businesses. They go through 
finances and procedures to 
make sure we are in compli- 
ance. 

The Audit Committee just 
approved the comprehensive 
review of the operations and 


cash handling of the casinos. I 
have to say this is the cleanest 
report we have ever seen from an 
auditor. 

Auditors test practices and 
procedures to see if they are 
followed exactly as prescribed. 
They also test some areas until 
they can find a material weak- 
ness to report. 

I was very pleased to see most 
of our casinos had no findings or 
material weaknesses. 

I want to acknowledge what 
a great job our casino staff and 
managers have done, and also 
the gaming commissioners who 
watchdog the casinos to help 
spot problems and correct them 
before they become much more. 

These audit findings are 
passed along to the federal lev- 
els to show our compliance and 
our corrective actions we are 
undertaking to fix the errors. 

The governmental audit is also 
nearing completion soon and we 
are awaiting the findings to be 
brought to the Audit Committee. 

The new gym is open at 
the JKL School in the Sault. 
Congratulations to the school 
and all the students. A big “thank 
you” goes out to everyone 
involved, especially the tribe’s 
Unit I directors on the JKL 
Fiduciary Committee and the 
JKL School Board. Without them 
this never would have happened. 


We passed the first budget of 
three for 2017. The first budget 
is mainly grant funded cost cen- 
ters and have very little opportu- 
nity for changes. 

The next budget is much 
bigger and has a large amount 
of cost centers in the Health 


Division. We hope to get the 
draft budgets in front of us soon 
so we can go through them 
to make sure they adequately 
address that the goals of the tribe 
are reached. A new board being 
elected in two months makes 
it even more important that we 


receive it as early as possible. 

Thank you for all the phone 
calls and emails. 

Keith Massaway 
702 Hazleton St. 

St. Ignace, MI 49781 
kmassaway @msn. com 
(906) 643-6981. 


Director Holloweirs report continued from page 29 — 

trust responsibility with us. But 
the U.S. Forest Service, as a 
federal agency, does have a trust 
obligation to tribes. That is a 
conversation we have not had 
with them yet: starting with a 
formal government-to-govern- 
ment consultation. Direction 
was given over six months ago 
to initiate the process. A letter 
was drafted and that’s the last we 
have heard about it. Clearly there 
is some resistance or obstruc- 
tion within tribal administration. 

Obviously, passing a resolution 
does not get the job done. You 
can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make them drink. 

Enbridge Line 5 — I think 
all the media attention about 
Line 5 where it runs through the 
water at the Straits of Mackinac 
is a very good thing. That is the 
power of education and aware- 
ness. It’s elevated the issue to 
the level that the governor has 
commissioned a comprehensive 
report with findings. As well, 
the University of Michigan has 
recently issued a report highlight- 


ing the environmental impact of 
a Line 5 break. 

This issue is not going away 
and has rightfully garnered 
increased attention thanks to 
environmental and political activ- 
ism. 

Most people did not even 
know the line existed when we 
first brought attention to the 
imminent threat it posed — 
except many of the elders in our 
tribal communities who hap- 
pened to work on the pipelines 
construction back in the day. 

People care about our Great 
Lakes. You don’t have to be trib- 
al to be concerned about how a 
spill in the straits would irrepara- 
bly harm the waters and habitat. 
But one thing that should be an 
exclusive tribal concern: The 
pipeline has direct contact with 
spawning grounds. That makes it 
an immediate threat to our trea- 
ty-protected rights! 

Currently, some board mem- 
bers are getting “poked” and 
“jabbed” by the chairman for 
failing to attend protest events 


and other media events to shut 
down Line 5. If the chairman 
finds personal value in taking 
a prominent political role on 
the media circuit, I applaud his 
efforts. 

But there is something much 
more important that we can do, 
something that only the 13 of us 
who make up your duly elected 
tribal government can do: file a 
law suit against the Department 
of the Interior and the Pipeline 
and Hazardous Materials Safety 
Administration over violations 
of the National Environmental 
Protection Act that pose a direct 
and imminent threat to our treaty 
protected fishing rights. That 
is far more important than any 
media event. I urge the chairman 
to work with all of us on the 
board and take immediate legal 
action to shut down Line 5 ! 

Spring has arrived! As always, 
please contact me with your 
questions or concerns. 

chollowell@saulttribe.net 
(906) 430-5551 
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DREAMMAKERS THEATER 
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Show Starts at 8 p*m* 
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Show Starts at 4 p*m* 


CASINOS 


1-800-KEWADIN | kewadin.com 


Ticket Price 
$12.50 
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Celebrating 
National Drug 
Court Month: 
Criminal justice 
in action 

By Judge Jocelyn Fabry 

In May, drug courts and other 
treatment courts throughout 
Michigan joined over 2,900 such 
courts nationwide in celebrating 
National Drug Court Month. By 
May 3 1 , thousands of individuals 
who entered the criminal justice 
system addicted to drugs and 
facing incarceration will receive 
lifesaving treatment and the 
chance to repair their lives, recon- 
nect with their families and find 
long-term recovery. Treatment 
courts are now considered the 
foundation of criminal justice 
reform and the most effective 
strategy to reduce substance 
abuse, crime and recidivism while 
saving money for taxpayers. The 
time has come to expand these 
programs so they reach every 
seriously addicted individual who 
comes into contact with the jus- 
tice system. 

This year’s National Drug 
Court Month theme is “Criminal 
Justice Reform in Action.” Since 
the late 1980s, drug courts have 
paved the way for significant 
criminal justice reform in the 
U.S. Without the innovative, 
evidence-based treatment these 
programs provide, more than 1.4 
million Americans would not be 
living in recovery from addiction. 
The expansion of the adult drug 
court model into other types of 
treatment courts that serve fam- 
ilies, juveniles, repeat driving 
while impaired (DWI) offenders 
and veterans is transforming how 
See “Drug Court ” Page 7 


www.saulttribe.com 
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Photos by Brenda Austin 
WALLEYE RETURN — ITFAP staff 
returned the fish they took from 
the Back Bay in Brimley to gather 
eggs and sperm for the walleye 
stocking program. At left, walleye 
wriggle back to the freedom of 
Waiska Bay on Lake Superior. 

BAY MILLS - Fish Hatchery 
assistant Matt Allard and fishery 
aide Troy Lehre (above) , along 
with other fishery staff, took 
part in electroshocking walleye 
for egg collection in Brimley 
Bay over a three-day period in 
April. 

They collected 35 females for 
their eggs and about 50 males 
for their milt. 

About 4.5 million eggs were 
fertilized and incubated at the 
Barbeau hatchery. The eggs are 
timed to hatch out about mid- 
May when their food sources 
are readily available. 

This year no fish perished 
or were injured during the 
long process of shocking them, 
transporting them to the hatch- 
ery, holding them, spawning 
them and bringing them back 
to Brimley Bay and releasing 
them. 

The walleye are able to be 
released so successfully because 
they do so well with the electro- 
shocking process. Fisheries staff 
says they have lost only two 
fish over the past three or four 
years during the entire project. 


Results in for Sault 
Tribe primary election 
for tribal board seats 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— Unofficial results are in for 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians primary elec- 
tion for the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors. All incumbents run- 
ning for office in this election 
will move forward in the general 
election. From a field of four in 
the chairperson’s race, two can- 
didates will move forward to the 
general election, and they will 
be incumbent Aaron A. Payment 
with 3,193 votes and Unit III 
Director Keith Massaway with 
2,073 votes. 

The deadline for contests 
related to the vote count was 
May 23 . There are five vot- 
ing units across the tribe’s 
seven-county service area in 
Michigan’s Eastern Upper 
Peninsula for a total of 10 board 
seats. The chairperson is elected 
by all of the tribe’s registered 
voters. The unit directors’ four- 
year terms are staggered so that 
approximately half the board 
seats are up for election every 
two years. 

There were 15 candidates 
vying for three Unit I seats and 
only six will progress to the 
general election. Unit I Director 
Cathy Abramson announced 
her retirement, opening a seat 
for a new director. Incumbents 
Dennis McKelvie and Jennifer 
McLeod Tyson move forward 
with 965 and 683 votes respec- 
tively, along with Michael 
McKerchie with 912 votes, 
Angeline Boulley with 663, 
Betty Freiheit, 645 and Nichole 
Causley with 628 votes. 

Unit II incumbent Lana 
Causley was unopposed and is 
deemed elected. 

In Unit III, incumbent 
Bridgett Sorenson, with 854 
votes, opposes Ilene Moses, who 
garnered 322 votes. 

In Unit IV, incumbent Darcy 
Morrow (405 votes) will face 
Krystal Goudreau (210 votes) in 
the general election. 

In Unit V, Anita Nelson with 
183 votes will face Charles 


Matson, who had 179 votes. 

Unit V is a special advisory 
election to replace removed 
director, Rita Glyptis, for the 
remainder of her term, which 
expires in 2018. 

General Election Day is 
June 23 . Tribal members can 
read general election candi- 
dates’ platforms in Win Awenen 
Nisitotung’s June 3 issue, avail- 
able online May 27 and in mail- 
boxes June 3. Ballots will be 
mailed to Sault Tribe registered 
voters June 1 . 

Unofficial results in alphabet- 
ical order are: 

Chair 

Charles Forgrave, 262 
Keith Massaway, 2073 
Thomas Miller, 763 
Aaron A. Payment, 3193 

Unit I (Sault Ste. Marie area) 

Angeline Boulley, 663 
Nichole Causley, 628 
Charles Cook Sr., 411 
Angela Declue, 254 
Betty Freiheit, 645 
Janice Frye, 321 
Samuel Gardner Jr., 344 
Janet Liedel, 270 
Jennifer McLeod Tyson, 683 
Michael McKerchie, 912 
Dennis McKelvie, 965 
George Parish, 526 
Maureen “Sue” Pavlat, 318 
Helen Wilkins, 280 
Barbara Willis, 422 

Unit II (Hessel area) 

Lana Causley was unopposed. 

Unit III (St. Ignace area) 

Ilene Moses, 322 
Bridgett Sorenson, 854 
Bonnie Woodford Culfa, 197 

Unit IV (Manistique area) 

Krystal Goudreau, 210 
Darcy Morrow, 405 
Gerald Winberg Sr., 166 

Unit V (Munising area) 

Tyler LaPlaunt, 80 
Charles Matson Sr. 179 
Anita Nelson, 183 
Boyd Snyder, 78 


Recent graduate? Be proud 
and announce it! 


Recently graduated from high 
school, trade school or college? 
Inspire your fellow Sault Tribe 
members and announce it in the 
tribe’s newspaper, Win Awenen 
Nisitotung ! 

Send us your best gradua- 
tion photo, some information 
about you to include home town, 


school, field of study in college, 
any honors, plans, family and so 
on. 

Send your stuff to either 
saulttribenews@saulttribe.net or 
Communications Department, 
531 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 498783. 

And, congratulations! 
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Kewadin hosts chances to learn 
about selling to federal buyers 


On June 8, learn how to 
increase your revenue by selling 
goods and services to federal, 
state, local and tribal govern- 
ment agencies at the fourth 
annual Doing Business with 
Government Agencies expo on 
June 8, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., at the 
Kewadin Convention Center. 

Free registration online at 
http : //goo .gl/mTBGJN . 

Presentations include doing 
business with the U.S. Forest 
Service, starting and building 
your business, doing business 
with the State of Michigan, Buy 
Indian Act and doing business 
with tribes and doing business 
with the Michigan Department 
of Transportation. 

For more information, contact 
donmako wski @ neto wrksnorth- 

Head Start 
openings 

Sault Tribe Head Start, Early 
Head Start programs accepting 
applications for 2016-17 school 
year. Get applications by calling 
the central office at (906) 635- 
7722 or visit online at saulttribe. 
com (see Education download 
section under Membership 
Services). 

Committee 

vacancies 

The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Joanne Carr 
or Linda Grossed, 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie. Call 635- 
6050 for any questions. 

Anishinaabe Cultural Comm- 
ittee - three vacancies (men, four- 
year terms) 

Health Board - one vacancy 
(four-year term) 

Inland Conservation Comm- 
ittee - two vacancies (four-year 
terms) 

Election Committee - two 
vacancies (four-year terms) 
Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee - six vacancies (two- 
year terms) 

Child Welfare Committee - 
four vacancies (four-year terms) 
Unit I Sault Elders Subcomm- 
ittee - two alternates (one four- 
year, one two-year term) 

Unit II Hessel Elders 
Subcommittee -two regular seat 
vacancies, one alternate (four- 
year terms) 

Unit II Newberry Elders 
Subcommittee - one regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
terms) 

Unit II Naubinway Elders 
Subcommittee - one alternate 
(four-year term) 

Unit IV Manistique Elders 
Subcommittee - one regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
terms) 

Unit V Munising Elders 
Subcommittee - two alternate 
(four-year terms) 

Unit V Marquette Elders 
Subcommittee - one regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
terms) 


west.org, or by phone at (906) 
789-0558, extension 1311. 

On June 9, the Small Business 
Administration presents a quar- 
terly series to connect you with 
the federal buying marketplace. 

You have the opportunity to 
pitch your product or service 
to decision makers - federal 
procurement officers and prime 
contractors who buy in the trade 
in which you do business. 

Takes place June 9 (Thursday) 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Kewadin Convention Center in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Federal agencies and prime 
contractors share their tips on 
how to navagite the world of 
federal procurement. You learn 
what buyers are looking for and 
how the buying process works. 

NO CHARGE to attend, but 
pre-registration is required. 
Please register at http://goo. 
gl/3m8oPA 


Limit two persons per com- 
pany. If you have any quetions 
or concerns, please contact Joel 
Auer, SBA business opportunity 
specialist, atjoel.auer@sba.gov 

This event is for firms with 
the following NAICS code capa- 
bilities: 236220, 237990, 238160 
and 238210. 

Participating agencies at 
the event include the U.S. 

Army Corps of Engineers; 

U.S. Small Business 
Administration; Northwest 
Michigan Procurement 
Technical Assistance Center 
(PTAC); Wisconsin Procurement 
Institute; Saginaw PTAC - 
Region 5; Native Diversification 
Network NDN-PTAC; Small 
Business Development Center, 
Michigan; Sault Ste. Marie 
Economic Development 
Corporation and the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians . 


Sault Tribe job openings 


Call (866) 635-7032 or email 
stemployment @ saulttribe .net 
Apply at www.saulttribe.com 
Governmental openings 
Sault Ste. Marie, Kincheloe 
Economic development direc- 
tor - full time/regular - open 
until filled 

Nurse practitioner/physician 
assistant - on call - open until 
filled 

Staff pharmacist - part time/ 
regular - open until filled 

Event worker - part time/reg- 
ular - open until filled 
Insurance manager - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Weight room monitor - part 
time/regular - open until filled 
Medical technologist - part 
time/regular - open until filled 
Project specialist (Education) 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Diagnostic radiology technol- 
ogist specialist - full time/regular 

- open until filled 

Probation officer - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 


Clerk of court/legal transcrip- 
tionist/judicial secretary - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Early Head Start instructor 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Hessel, St. Ignace, Escanaba, 
Manistique, Marquette, Muni- 
sing, Newberry 

Chief solo dentist 
(Manistique) - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Dietician (St. Ignace) - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Kewadin Casino openings 
Sault Kewadin 
Chief executive officer - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Marketing director - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Christmas Kewadin 
Bartender - part time/regular 

- open until filled 

Line cooks - (three) part time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Enterprise openings 
General Manager (Northern 
Hospitality) - full time/regular - 
open until filled 


6th Annual Baawting 

OJIBWE LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 


REVITALIZING THE LANGUAGE OF OUR PEOPLE 


Presenters 

Shirley Recollet 
Leonard Kimewon 
Josh Eshkawkogan 
Michele Wellman-Teeple 
Barb Nolan 
Doris Boissoneau 
Michelle Dolly 
Paul Blondeau 

Location 

Niigaanagiizhik Building 

11 Ice Circle Drive Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 



Schedule 

Friday June 10, 2016 
3:00pm Registration Opens 

\ 4 * A— I V \ « 

5:00pm Welcome Feast 
Singing by Susan Askwith 

6:00pm Pipe Ceremcny/Speaker 

7:00pm Drum Social with 
Sturgeon Bay Singers and 
White Frost Sobriety Drum 

Saturday June 11, 2016 

6:30am Sunrise Ceremony 
7:30am Breakfast opens 
9:00am Language Workshops 

For More Information visit 
www.facebook.com/saulttribelanguage , 

mm. 



Contact Colleen Medicine or Shirley Recollet at (906) 635-6050 
Kewadin Hotel Reservations Call 1-800-KEWADIN Booking ID# 10218 
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Sault Tribe's 35th Sault area powwow July 6-10 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians 35th annual 
powwow and summer gathering is 
slated for July 8-12. 

Emcees are Bucko Teeple of 
Bay Mills and Joe Medicine of 
Harbor Springs. Nick Van Alstine 
will serve as Arena Director. 
White Tail Cree of North Bay, 
Ontario, is host drum. Sturgeon 
Bay Singers from Harbor Springs 
is cohost drum. Invited drums are 
Bahweting Singers from Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mukwa Giiziis from 
Hessel, Kitchitikipee Singers from 
Manistique and Elk Spirit from 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Head 
Veteran is Bnaaswi Biiaaswah 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
Head Dancers to be selected each 
session. 

The public is invited to 
attend. The powwow entrance is 
Baawating Dr. off Shunk Rd. on 
the Sault Tribe Reservation. 

WEDNESDAY, July 6 

The 2015 Powwow festivities 
will begin with the blessing of 


the powwow grounds at 11 a.m. 
Women’s Cedar Cleaning Circle, 
Dance Arena, 1 p.m. (Please wear 
your skirts.) 

THURSDAY, July 7 
Sunrise Ceremony at Waabano 
Lodge, Summer Gathering to fol- 
low 

FRIDAY, July 8 
Kids Carnival 4:30-6:30 p.m. 
Powwow Grounds , Drum and 
Dance Registration 6-8 p.m. 
Powwow Grounds, Open Drum 7 
p.m. 

SATURDAY, July 9 
Drum and Dance Registration 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. All Drums must be 
registered. Registration is open to 
dancers participating in Specials. 
Art Show 9-11:30 a.m. Niigaana- 
giizhik Ceremonial Center, 

Grand Entry 1 p.m., Feast 5 p.m. 
Niigaanagiizhik, Hand Drum 
Contest 6 p.m. Powwow Grounds, 
Grand Entry 7 p.m. Hand drum 
contest winners announced; top 
three will sing for two-step contest 
8 p.m. 


SUNDAY, JULY 10 
Mass with Brother John Haskell 
11 a.m. Niigaanagiizhik, Grand 
Entry 1 p.m., Giveaway 4 p.m., 
Cleanup 5-6:30 p.m. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
General information: Tribal 
Administration at (906) 635-6050 
or Powwow Chairwoman Jackie 
Minton at 635-6050, ext. 26144, or 
(906) 203-4977. 

Vendors: Sam Gardner 635- 
6050, ext. 26041 

Spiritual Gathering: Les Ailing 
at 203-5521 

MORE SAULT TRIBE 2016 
POWWOWS 

( Also see Manistique Gather- 
ing of the Clans ad below.) 

20th Annual Sugar Island 
Traditional Powwow, July 15-17, 
Spiritual gathering, Friday July 
15, Powwow July 16-17. Grand 
entries: Saturday, 1 p.m. and 7 
p.m., Sunday 12 p.m. Campers & 
vendors welcome. For more infor- 
mation contact committee 
members Mick Frechette at (906) 


10th Annual Sault Tribe Manistique Area 

Gathering of the Clans 





POWWOW 

Saturday & Sunday - June 1 1 & 12 


Chip? 



Held behind 
Manistique Tribal 
Community Center 

5698 Highway US 2 
Manistique, MI 


NEXT TO THE 
KEWADIN CASINO 


Public Invited and Welcome 

Free Admission 


HOST DRUM: 
Bahweting Singers 


GRAND ENTRIES: 

Saturday - 1 p.m. & 7 p.m. 
Sunday - Noon 

FEAST MEAL: Saturday 5 p.m. 

Please bring a dish to pass lor the Feast Meal on Saturday 

CRAZY AUCTION: 

Saturday - After the Feast Meal 


CO-HOST DRUM: 

TBA 


THIRD DRUM: 
Mukkwa Giizhik 


HEAD VETERAN: 
James (Butch) Van Allen 


HEAD MALE DANCER: 
Richard Lewis 


Vendors, Traders, or Public can call 
for information to: 

Viola Neadow at (906) 341-6993 
or 1-800-347-7137 


HEAD FEMALE DANCER: 
Cathy DeVoy 


MASTER OF CEREMONY: 
Stanley Spruce 


ARENA DIRECTOR: 

TBA 


No drugs, politics or alcohol allowed. No dogs allowed. 


FIREKEEPER: 

TBA 


440-8918 or Colleen Medicine at 
(906) 635-6050. 

23rd Annual Gathering of 
the Eagles Hessel Powwow, Aug. 
19-21 , Friday Night Spiritual 
Gathering & Open Drum, Saturday 
- Grand Entry at 1 and 
7 p.m., Potluck Feast at 5 p.m. 
Sunday - Grand Entry at 1 p.m. 
Contact Information: Lisa Burnside 
at lbumside@saulttribe.net or Lana 
Causley at lcausley@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Rendezvous at the Straits 
Powwow, Aug. 26-28 — New 
France Discovery Center, 

Father Marquette National 
Memorial, St. Ignace. Open to the 
public. Admission: $3 for adults, 

$2 for elders and students, chil- 
dren under 12 are free. For more 
information, contact the St. Ignace 
Events Committee at (906) 643- 
8717 or Darryl Brown at (906) 
984-2083. 

12th Annual Youth 
Empowerment Powwow, Aug. 

6 — Newberry Tribal Center. 
Sponsored by the Youth Education 
and Activities Program. For more 
information, contact Patty Teeples 
at (906) 341-3362, Dee Eggert at 
(906) 635-7010, Lisa Burnside at 


(906) 484-2298. 

Kitchi Miniss Munising 
Powwow, Aug. 13 — Bay Furnace 
across from Christmas Kewadin 
Casino. Grand entry noon and 6 
p.m. Feast at 4 p.m. Vendors call 
Peg Morin at (906) 236-3100. 

For more information, call Kris 
LeVeque at (906) 387-2368. 

10th Annual Honoring the 
Waters Newberry Powwow 
Sept. 10, Newberry Tribal Center. 
For more information, contact 
Lois Bryant or Shirley Kowalke at 
(906) 293-8181. 

13th Annual Honoring our 
Anishinabe Veterans Powwow 
Nov. 12, Kinross Recreation 
Center in Kinross. Public and trad- 
ers welcome. Grand entry at 
1 p.m., feast/potluck at 5 p.m. 
Please bring a dish to pass if possi- 
ble. Contact Jackie Minton at (906) 
635-6050 or 203-4977. 

2016 Sobriety Powwow, 

Dec. 31 — LSSU Norris Student 
Activity Center (SAC). Feast at 4 
p.m. at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. Grand entry 
at 7 p.m. at the LSSU Norris 
Center SAC. Vendors and for more 
information, contact Jackie Minton 
at (906) 203-4977 or 635-6050. 


Sault support groups 


Families Against Narcotics meets on the third Wednesdays of every 
month, 5:30 p.m., at the Huntington Bank meeting room in Sault Ste. 
Marie. For more information, send an email message to chippewa@ 
familiesagainstnarcotics .org 

Also look into the Substance Abuse Support Group for Family and 
Friends if you have experienced loss, heartbreak or diminished rela- 
tionships due to someone else’s substance abuse. 

The group meets on the first and third Mondays of each month, 6 
p.m., at the Huntington Bank in Sault Ste. Marie. Call Linda at (906) 
440-7252 for more information. 


DAY seeks donations 


The Department of Michigan of Disabled American Veterans is 
accepting donations to its thrift store on Thursday, June 9, noon to 
8 p.m., at the Kewadin Casino and Convention Center in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

Please bring gently used clothing and household items. All dona- 
tions are tax deductible. 


Membership concerns 


Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s 
office on membership issues and 
concerns across the service area. 
The requires knowledge the tribe 
and its practices, administrative 
experience and the ability to 
work with data, write reports 
and organize special projects and 
events. 

The liaisons will also respond 
to and follow up on membership 
issues to ensure they are resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with 
tribal issues by emailing 


member sconcems @ saulttribe .net 
or individually at: 

Unit I — Sheila Berger, Office 
of the Chairperson, Sault Ste. 
Marie, (906) 635-6050, (800) 
793-0660, sberger@saulttribe.net 
Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, 

St. Ignace, (906) 643-2124, 
chudak@ saulttribe .net 
Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 

Munising Centers, (906) 

450-7011 or (906) 450-7011, 
mjenerou@ saulttribe .net 


Win Awenen 
Nisitotung 


The official newspaper of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 


June 3, 2016 
Waaskoone Giizis 
Flower Moon 
Vol. 37, No. 6 


Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe .com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@ sault- 
tribe .net. 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

Ttre$tone 


( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Senate eyes amendments to law and order act 


By Rick Smith 

U.S. Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs Chairman John 
Barrasso (R-Wyo.) introduced 
the Tribal Law and Order Act 
Reauthorization and Amendments 
Act of 2016 (S. 2920) on May 11. 
The act would not only reautho- 
rize the Tribal Law and Order Act 
of 2010, it would add measures 
to create closer working relation- 
ships between tribal law enforce- 
ment and judicial agencies with 
federal departments designed to 
enhance public safety efforts on 
reservations. 

“Crime levels are unaccept- 
ably high across Indian Country,” 
Barrasso said in an announce- 
ment. “Our committee has heard 
that continued enhancements to 
the Tribal Law and Order Act 
would assist law enforcement 


serving tribal communities, and 
that’s what this bill aims to do. 
We want to make Indian Country 
safer.” 

The committee listed seven 
ways the amendment benefits 
American Indian tribes: 

• Mandates Department of 
Justice Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention 
consultation with Indian tribes 
twice a year towards making a 
variety of improvements in han- 
dling cases involving young peo- 
ple. 

• The comptroller general 
would be directed to submit a 
baseline report to Congress on 
Indian youth in juvenile justice 
systems, federal coordination and 
programs. 

• Requires tribes to be notified 
whenever members enter state 


A gift is a gift: Tribe 
gets thanks for funds 


Dear Editor, 

I had a rather disturbing conver- 
sation with an individual regarding 
the $269,000 dollar donation made 
by the tribe under the 2 percent 
funds thinking that it was not such 
a big deal because they have to 
participate in the 2 percent distri- 
bution under the Michigan Intra 
State Gaming Compact. 

First of all, I want to thank the 
tribe for stepping up on behalf 
of the children and people in this 
area who rely upon the availability 
to have a swimming facility that 
serves over a thousand people a 
year in drown proofing and athlet- 


ic training. 

A gift is a gift is a gift. 
Regardless whether or not the tribe 
has to provide 2 percent funds to 
various communities throughout 
the Upper Peninsula. It still is a 
gift that supports our community. 
We should absolutely never take 
this for granted. The tribe stepped 
up when it looked as if chances of 
keeping the pool open were very 
slim. Once again I thank the tribe 
for their courage, care and com- 
munity spirit. 

Sincerely, 

Wm. Dyke Justin, 

Sault Ste. Marie 


or local justice systems, requires 
tribal participation in advisory 
groups, coordinating services and 
authorizes federal funding for 
traditional or cultural programs 
which reduce recidivism. 

• Requires the U.S. attorney 
general to share reports from the 
federal criminal information data- 
base. 


• Allows access to information 
from federal background checks 
and Bureau of Justice Statistics 
data. 

• The Bureau of Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement 
Shadow Wolves drug-traffick- 
ing-prevention program becomes 
permanent. 

The bill also reauthorizes 


the Bureau of Prisons program 
allowing incarceration in federal 
facilities for some convicted in 
tribal courts along with training 
for law enforcement and judicial 
personnel in investigating and 
prosecuting cases involving ille- 
gal narcotics as well as preven- 
tion and treatment of alcohol and 
other substances. 


Tribal tax and investment 
bill introduced in House 


By Rick Smith 

U.S. representatives Ron Kind 
(D-Wisc.) and Lynn Jenkins 
(D-Kans.) recently introduced 
the Tribal Tax and Investment 
Reform Act of 2016 (H.R. 

4943) in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Essentially, the 
bipartisan bill would “amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 to treat Indian tribal gov- 
ernments in the same manner as 
state governments” for certain 
federal tax and economic pur- 
poses, namely issuing tax-ex- 
empt bonds, offering employee 
pension plans and other benefits 
as well as expanding authority 
for child welfare. 

Section two of the bill rec- 
ognizes Indian tribes have his- 
torically faced disadvantages 
in acquiring capital to develop 
businesses and create jobs. Since 
Congress is vested with the 
authority to regulate commerce 
with Indian tribes , the bill would 
exercise that authority to further 


tribal self-governance and affirm 
the U.S. government-to-govern- 
ment relationship with American 
Indian tribes. 

The bill would amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
to remove a special status for 
tribal governments allowing 
them to adopt a population-based 
formula used by state govern- 
ments to issue bonds to generate 
capital. The bill would also 
strike a current requirement that 
proceeds from bonds could only 
be used for “essential govern- 
ment functions.” 

Kind said tribes are excluded 
from some federal tax code pro- 
visions resulting in unfair treat- 
ment for tax purposes for tribe 
members and inequality in tribal 
enforcement authority. The pro- 
posed law of the Tribal Tax and 
Investment Reform Act would 
make changes in the current law 
to “give tribes fair treatment in 
the tax code and access to a full 
range of financing options.” 


Regarding pensions and 
employee benefit plans main- 
tained by tribal governments , 
the bill would include tribes by 
add terms referring to American 
Indian tribes alongside referenc- 
es to states, essentially allowing 
tribes the same tax code provi- 
sions as states. The bill would 
also include tribes under the 
Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974. 

The bill also includes amend- 
ments regarding tribal founda- 
tions and charities . 

Final sections of the bill 
address improving effectiveness 
of tribal child support enforce- 
ment, access to the Federal 
Parent Locator Service and 
determining special needs if chil- 
dren in adoption proceedings . 

Both representatives Kind 
and Jenkins are on the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the 
bill was referred to the House 
Committee on Education and the 
Workforce. 


J 




\ 


Grandmother 
Mary LaCoy 




ative American 
Ancestors 


Grandfather 
James LaVallee 



For those I live ... 
to do the best for my people . 

I SUPPORT 

Increased Wages 

Replenish Elder Fund/Build Nursing Facilities 
More Housing For All Ages 
Expand Designated Area 

Increase & Extend Health Services/Outlining Area 
Increase & Extend Law Enforcement/Especially This Area 
Protect Natural Resources 
Support Continuing Education 
Support Separation Of Power 

Promote Camaraderie/The Board, Committees & Members 
Support Line 5 Shutdown 

It’s difficult to ask people to vote my way when I haven’t been to visit you in your home, or been to lunch with 
you, or attended your family gatherings but the people in my area that do know me... do believe in me and I 
ask that you will do the same. 

Thank you for your continuing support and vote in getting me through the special election primary for Unit 5. 
I am honored to have this opportunity to represent you in Unit 5’s General Election. 

VOTE; ANITA NELSON UNIT 5 

This ad is endorsed by Anita Nelson. 


/ 
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Fabry testifies at Sault inaugural Court Night 


Photo by Rick Smith 

Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal Court Chief Judge Jocelyn Fabry testifies while Bay Mills Indian Community 
Chief judge Bryan Newland, seated, looks on in the Chippewa County courtroom. 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 
Tribal Court Chief Judge 
Jocelyn Fabry was among law 
enforcement and judicial offi- 
cials who spoke to a packed 
room at the inaugural Court 
Night symposium sponsored by 
the Chippewa County chapter 
of Familes Against Narcotics 
(FAN) on May 19. The affair 
took place in the courtroom of 
the 50th Circuit Court at the 
county courthouse in Sault Ste. 
Marie. Speakers focused on 
first-hand observations in the 
escalation of criminal activities 
and family disintegration fueled 
by illicit and prescription drugs 
as well as alcohol. They also 
explained their roles and mech- 
anisms of the processes in place 
to protect the public and deal 
with individuals and families in 
cases involving drug and alcohol 
addiction. 

Court Night is a new measure 
in support of FAN’S mission to 
save “lives by empowering indi- 
viduals and communities to pre- 
vent and eradicate addiction.” 

State, county and city law 
enforcement officers estimated 
about three-fourths of arrests are 
linked to drugs or alcohol for 
crimes ranging from burglary to 
driving while intoxicated. Chief 


Judge Fabry confirmed the offi- 
cers’ observations and added that 
drugs and alcohol usually figure 
into family court cases and a 
growing number of babies born 
with addictions. 

In advance of the symposium, 
Fabry described the event as a 
way for folks to learn about the 
workings of the justice system 
and the consequences of commit- 
ting crimes. During her presen- 
tation, she had advice for folks 
whose addictions lead to coming 
under scrutiny in courtrooms, 
especially for youngsters, — most 
don’t see it as an opportunity 
when mired in the judicial sys- 
tem, but it is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to get help with rehabilita- 
tion and taking charge of living a 
more positive life. 

Circuit Court Chief Judge 
James P. Lambros added the 
intention of the symposium is to 
create a relaxed forum to provide 
the community with insight into 
the legal and judicial systems as 
well as opening communication 
“about the negative effects and 
prevention of substance abuse, 
keeping youth out of the court 
system and encouraging healthy 
behaviors.” 

FAN strongly encourages the 
attendance of everyone, but espe- 
cially teens and their parents, at 


future symposiums. 

After the inaugural event, the 
organization’s executive secretary, 
Lynn Farnquist, noted, “FAN of 
Chippewa County believes educa- 
tion and awareness are crucial in 
preventing addiction and chang- 


ing the stigma surrounding those 
who battle this disease which, at 
times, can begin from something 
prescribed to them. No one wakes 
up and decides to become an 
addict. No one decides to live a 
hell like that. But addictions will 


oftentimes lead to crime. People 
came out last night to hear about 
what happens when those crimes 
have to be dealt with by law 
enforcement and the courts. They 
also heard there is hope. We need 
that message, too.” 




Photo by Rick Smith 

Seen herre, some of the officials who spoke before a packed courtroom listen to opening introductions 
during the inaugural Court Night in Sault Ste. Marie sponsored by Families Against Narcotics of Chippewa 
County. The symposium took place in the Chippewa Country 50th Circuit Court. Back row from left, Magist- 
rate Eric Blubaugh, Friend of the Court Elizabeth Chambers, Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal Court Chief 
Judge Jocelyn Fabry, Chippewa County Circuit Chief Judge James P. Lambros and Bay Mills Court Chief 
Judge Bryan Newland. Front from left, Chippewa County Sheriff Deputy Doug Mitchell, City of Sault Ste. Marie 
Detective Tom Swanson, Michigan State Police Trooper Joseph LeBlanc of the Sault post, Michigan State 
Police Trooper Jonathan Morrison of the St. Ignace post. 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SIPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINFIELD 
WATER ft SEWER INSTALLATIONS 

COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 

Be/c/tffff 

Plumbing & Heating (906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


Master Plumber 
License #6078 


Moving, Tip #1 
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INDUSTRIAL - COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


Don’t get caught without power again! 
Generators: Sales, Installation, Maintenance 
by a Trained Licensed Electrician 


(906) 632-8878 


www. roy electric, us 


Home • Auto • Life • Boat 
Motorcycle • RV • Motor Homes 
Business • Snowmobile 

906 - 253-1904 
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INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


"We Cover Your Assets " 

INSURANCE 

Bouschor & Sherman Email: bbouschor^nu slarinsurance.net 

wv/w,NuStof Insurance, nel 


Ml Ashmun St 
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Phone and Internet Discounts 
Available to CenturyLink Customers 

CenturyLink participates in a government benefit program (Lifeline) to make residential 
telephone service more affordable to eligible low-income individuals and families. Eligible 
customers are those that meet eligibility standards as defined by the FCC and state 
commissions. Residents who live on federally recognized Tribal Lands may qualify for 
additional Tribal benefits if they participate in certain additional federal eligibility programs. 
The Lifeline discount is available for only one telephone per household, which can be either 
a wireline or wireless telephone. A household is defined for the purposes of the Lifeline 
program as any individual or group of individuals who live together at the same address and 
share income and expenses. Lifeline service is not transferable, and only eligible consumers 
may enroll in the program. Consumers who willfully make false statements in order to 
obtain Lifeline telephone service can be punished by fine or imprisonment and can be barred 
from the program. 

Lifeline eligible subscribers may also qualify for reliable home high-speed Internet service 
up to 1 ,5Mbps for $9.95* per month for the first 12 months of service. Please call 1-800-257- 
3212 or visit centurylink.com/internetbasics for more information. 

If you live in a CenturyLink service area, please call 1-855-954-6546 or visit centurylink. 
com/lifeline with questions or to request an application for the Lifeline program. 

*CenturyLink Internet Basics Program - Residential customers only who qualify based on meeting income level or pro- 
gram participation eligibility requirements, and requires remaining eligible for the entire offer period. First bill will include 
charges for the first full month of service billed in advance, prorated charges for service from the date of installation to bill 
date, and one-time charges and fees described above. Qualifying customers may keep this program for a maximum of 60 
months after service activation provided customer still qualifies during that time. Listed High-Speed Internet rate of $9.95/mo. 
applies for first 1 2 months of service (after which the rate reverts to $14.95/mo. for the next 48 months of service), and requires 
a 1 2-month term agreement. Customer must either lease a modem/router from CenturyLink for an additional monthly charge or 
independently purchase a modem/router, and a one-time High-Speed Internet activation fee applies. A one-time professional 
installation charge (if selected by customer) and a one-time shipping and handling fee applies to customer's modem/router. 
General - Services not available everywhere. Have not have subscribed to CenturyLink Internet service within the last 90 
days and are not a current CenturyLink customer. CenturyLink may change or cancel services or substitute similar services at its 
sole discretion without notice. Offer, plans, and stated rates are subject to change and may vary by service area. Deposit may 
be required. Additional restrictions apply. Terms and Conditions - All products and services listed are governed by tariffs, 
terms of service, or terms and conditions posted at centurylink.com. Taxes, Fees, and Surcharges - Applicable taxes, fees, 
and surcharges include a carrier Universal Service charge, carrier cost recovery surcharges, state and local fees that vary by 
area and certain in-state surcharges. Cost recovery fees are not taxes or government-required charges for use. Taxes, fees, and 
surcharges apply based on standard monthly, not promotional, rates. © 2016 CenturyLink. All Rights Reserved. 
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NATIVE Act could power revenue magnet for 

Sault Tribe SENATE PASSES NATIVE AMERICAN TOURISM AND IMPROVING VISITOR EXPERIENCE (NATIVE) ACT 


By Rick Smith 

An act of the U.S. Congress 
recently passed by the Senate and 
under consideration in the House 
could help deliver an economic 
boon for Sault Tribe and its mem- 
bers if all goes well. The measure 
is seen as both a way to more 
fully convey the histories of the 
United States and Indian Country 
as well as to jump-start tribal 
commerce. 

The Native American Tourism 
and Improving Visitor Experience 
(NATIVE) Act was introduced 
in the Senate last June 16 and 
unanimously passed on April 
25 . The House companion bill 
was introduced on Sept. 10. As 
reported in the October edition of 
Win Awenen Nisitotung after the 
House bill was introduced, the act 
essentially mandates departments 
of the federal government to put 
their resources and expertise to 
work with Indian Country com- 
munities to build and integrate 
historical and cultural tourism 
ventures. 

The measure could mean sig- 
nificant gains in gainful employ- 
ment and many other benefits for 
tribes across the country through 
revenue generated from tourism 
centered on tribal culture and his- 
tory. 

According to a Senate sum- 
mary of the NATIVE Act, the 
departments of Commerce and the 
Interior along with other federal 
agencies having recreational or 


travel functions would be required 
to update management plans and 
tourism initiatives to integrate 
American Indian tribes and orga- 
nizations. The plans must specify 
proposals to improve travel and 
tourism data collection and anal- 
ysis, increase usefulness of public 
information and federal websites, 
support national tourism goals, 
identify programs to help build 
tourism infrastructure in American 
Indian communities, develop ele- 
ments that showcase and respect 
the diversity of American Indians, 
share languages through bilingual 
signs and improve access to trans- 
portation programs to build capac- 
ity for tourism trade. 

The departments would also be 
tasked to provide technical assis- 
tance for American Indian orga- 
nizations or businesses entering 
the tourism industry. They would 
be required to submit reports to 
the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs on any support provid- 
ed. Further, the Smithsonian 
Institution would be required 
to work with American Indian 
tribes and organizations in shar- 
ing collections and conduct joint 
research and other projects with 
museum as well as educational 
and cultural organizations. 

The bill also authorizes grant 
funding for American Indian 
tribes or organizations to support 
presenting their stories and cul- 
tures in addition to revitalizing 
their communities through the arts 


and humanities as well as other 
efforts to carry out the act. 

“Expanding local tourism to 
include tribes is a great way for 
Americans to learn about Native 
culture, history and traditions,” 
said Senator John Barrasso, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, “The Senate has 
passed legislation that will boost 
local tribal economies.” He added 
that he hopes to see the bill passed 
by the House soon. 

Should the NATIVE Act 
become law, Sault Tribe could not 
only take advantage of the exist- 
ing tourist trade in the neighbor- 
hood, but could also develop its 
own unique market or engage in 
joint ventures with other tribes in 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) offers direct aid to 
American Indians unable to get 
certain services otherwise. Meant 
as a secondary resource, BIA 
Financial Assistance and Social 
Services offers help with general 
finances, childcare, adult custodi- 
al care, burials and emergencies. 

The agency recently extended 
the deadline for burial assistance 
application submissions from 30 
days to 180 days after the time of 
death of qualified indigent indi- 
viduals. The measure was taken 


Michigan or Canada. Moreover, 
the possibilities for cultural and 
historical tourism attractions are 
limited only by the collective 
imagination and will of our peo- 
ple, the ability to actually develop 
any new ventures bounded only 
by budgetary resources. Anything 
might be possible from develop- 
ing foundations to support tourism 
ventures to creating a technically 
accurate Anishinaabe village 
version of “living history muse- 
ums” like the famed Colonial 
Williamsburg or Plimouth 
Plantation. 

American Indian tourism 
associations are already moving 
to capitalize on attracting nation- 
al and international trade. The 


to address hardships caused by 
the previous 30-day deadline. 

The new rule acknowledg- 
es the 30-day timeframe was 
often missed because eligible 
applicants were unaware of such 
resources until long after the 
deadline passed or due to other 
circumstances that delayed sub- 
missions. Other considerations 
mentioned, “The 30-day time 
restriction also creates barriers to 
eligible applicants dealing with 
other extenuating circumstances, 
such as delays in funeral billing 
and the processing of death cer- 


American Indian Alaska Native 
Tourism Association (AIANTA), 
for example, recently launched a 
new website, www.nativeamer- 
ica. travel, highlighting amazing 
Indian Country destinations to 
“experience Native America” in 
all regions of the United States. 
According to the Native Times , 
American Indian tribes in North 
Dakota are planning to form an 
affiliate of AIANTA and tribal 
leaders are soon meeting with 
state and federal officials at the 
North Dakota Native Tourism 
Summit in Bismark. One of the 
issues the new association seeks 
to address is state and federal 
funding to promote tourism on 
reservations. 


tificates, which frequently exceed 
30 days. This rule addresses these 
hardships by replacing the 30-day 
deadline with a more reasonable 
180-day deadline.” 

According to the BIA, the 
agency consulted with at least 
one American Indian tribe in 
making the decision to extend the 
timeframe. 

To learn more details about 
BIA Financial Assistance and 
Social Services visit either http:// 
w w w.bia .go v/Who We Are/B I A/ 
OIS/HumanServices/D AP/index . 
htm or the nearest BIA office. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs extends 
burial assistance deadline to 180 days 




Vote Charles Matson 

Membership Driven • Culture Committed • Business Minded 

Unit 5 


Thank you, (p fa youfa utpp/M to make, ilpml tlw ptum/my. / am hotoofaed and huml/kd by, tke oppjonluntiy to be, on the, ballot {pn the ymefaal 
election,. Oufa cnnifinlyn, will not bmean, ofa neyatively cnnifinlyn, ayatiut othefa cmididatiA,. H/e will day ^oeuAed on, pfajormtiny poAttive chanye, 
{pfa the Sault Tube anti, all tfaihal membeftA. Let ua, Atand and vote toyethefa to cncale poAitive chanye. /humify aAk^ofa youfa vote to be the next 
Unit 5 TepnMmtative. 


MEMBERSHIP PARTICIPATION — Ensuring Members have a Voice in the Decision Making Process Via Members’ Referendum Vote 
on Large Business Decisions, Unit Meetings and Office Hours. 

INVESTING IN FUTURE GENERATIONS — Increasing Education Funding, Providing Quality Daycare for Working Families, Fair 
Compensation for Tribal Employees 

TREATY RIGHTS PROTECTION — Establish a Strategic Plan for 2020 Consent Decree Negotiations to Protect our Commerical, 
Subsistence and Sport Great Lakes Fishing Rights. Expert in Treaty Rights and Negotiation Techniques with State and 
Federal Governments. 


CONSTITUTION REFORM — Separation of Powers to lessen total government control by Elected Officials. Elect judges to ensure 
their treatment of tribal members. Freedom of the Press: Establish Independent News Source Outside of Elected Officials 

Control. 



GAMING EXPANSION — Sports Betting in our Casinos, Internet Gaming Business 
BUSINESS DIVERSIFICATION — Water Bottling, Wood Pellet Plant, Alternative Energies 


(906) 202-2768 
votecmatson@gmail.com 


Paid for by committee to elect Charles Matson 


Malorey, Charles Jr., Charles Sr., & Alexis 
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Smith is new IHS principal deputy director 


By Rick Smith 

Mary Smith of the Cherokee 
Nation and former Indian Health 
Service (IHS) deputy director 
recently accepted the post of 
principal deputy director early 
last month. While the IHS made 
no mention of the promotion, the 
Cherokee Nation News issued a 
release on March 4 announcing 
Smith’s appointment by U.S. 
Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Sylvia Burwell. 

The release noted Smith 
hails from the Chicago area and 
quoted Burwell praising Smith’s 

From “Drug Court,” 

the justice system responds to 
addiction and mental health and 
proving that treatment is far more 
effective than punishment. 

In 1999, Gwaiak Miicon, 

Sault Tribal Court’s adult drug 
court, the first tribal drug court 
in Michigan, opened its doors 
with a simple premise: rather 
than continue to allow individ- 
uals with long histories of drug 
abuse and crime to cycle through 
the criminal justice system at 
great expense to the public, use 
the leverage of the court to keep 
them engaged in treatment long 
enough to be successful. Today, 
drug courts and other treatment 
courts have proven a combination 
of accountability and compassion 
can not only save lives, but save 
valuable resources and reduce 
exorbitant criminal justice costs. 

More research was published 
on the effects of drug courts than 
virtually all other criminal justice 
programs combined. In 2012, the 
U.S. Government Accountability 
Office reported to Congress con- 
firming drug courts reduce sub- 
stance abuse and crime and save 
money. Nationally, drug courts 
return to communities up to $27 
for every $1 invested. 

Drug courts reduce crime by 
up to 50 percent, and the longest 
study to date shows reductions 
lasted an astounding 14 years. 
Moreover, studies show the more 
serious an individual’s drug 
addiction and the longer his or 
her criminal record, the better 
treatment courts work. 

This approach not only diverts 
individuals from a life of sub- 
stance abuse and crime, it is prov- 
en to reduce use of jail or prison 
beds, emergency room admis- 
sions, family conflicts associated 
with domestic violence and child 
abuse, and foster care placements. 

Michigan is now home to over 
120 treatment courts, including 
seven tribal drug courts, and is 
setting a national standard for 
smart on-crime justice policies 
that reduce recidivism and save 
money. These programs keep 
our roads safe from impaired 
drivers, intervene before our 
youth embark on a debilitat- 
ing life of substance abuse and 
crime, give parents the tools they 
need to stay clean and maintain 
custody of their children, and 
ensure our veterans receive the 
benefits and treatment they have 
earned. 

Treatment courts represent a 
compassionate approach to the 
ravages of addiction. This year’s 
National Drug Court Month cele- 
bration should signal that the time 
has come to reap the economic 
and societal benefits of expanding 


significant government and pri- 
vate management experience and 
track record in support of Indian 
Country. 

One of the first actions Smith 
took in her new position was 
to deliver statements on behalf 
of the IHS on March 9 before 
the U.S. Senate Subcomittee on 
Interior, Environment and Related 
Agencies. She spoke about the 
proposed fiscal year 2017 presi- 
dent’s budget for the IHS. Smith 
described the agency to the com- 
mittee as a health delivery system 
for approximately 2.2 million 


this proven budget solution to all 
in need. 

Jocyelyn Fabry is the chief 
judge of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court. 


American Indians from 567 feder- 
ally recognized tribes in 36 states. 

She said the IHS is committed 
to ensuring a healthier future for 
American Indians and, from fiscal 
years 2008-16, appropriations for 
the agency have increased by 43 
percent and “these investments 
are making a substantial impact 
in the quantity and quality of 
health care” provided to Indians. 
She added the president’s 2017 
IHS budget proposes an increase 
of $402 million above last year’s 
funding, bringing total IHS fund- 
ing for 2017 to $6.6 billion. 

“The overall funding increas- 
es proposed in the president’s 
budget are consistent with tribal 
priorities and would continue to 
address long-standing health dis- 
parities among American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives, compared to other 
Americans,” said Smith. “Specific 



Mary Smith 

investments include expanding 
behavioral and mental health ser- 
vices, improving health care qual- 


ity, capacity and workforce, sup- 
porting self-determination by fully 
funding Contract Support Costs 
of tribes who manage their own 
programs and ensuring increased 
health care access through 
addressing critical health care 
facilities infrastructure needs.” 

She also address priorities in 
health care services, improving 
care delivery and access, sup- 
porting Indian self-determination, 
mandatory funding for mental 
health initiatives and legisla- 
tive proposals regarding Indian 
Country and the Affordable Care 
Act and the Special Diabetes 
Program for Indians. 

Cherokee Nation Principal 
Chief Bill John Baker expressed 
pride and confidence in Smith, 
according to a release, as she 
works in one of the most import- 
ant fields for Indian Country. 



Darcy Morrow endorses this ad 


SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS -FOR UNIT 4 

• Established an Ad hoc Health Access Exploratory committee to revitalize services and put back Escanaba, 
Marquette and other areas needing access to health services; 

• Reestablished access to Health Care in Escanaba and Marquette; 

• Established services at after hours care clinics in Manistique, Escanaba, Marquette, Munising, Newberry, 
Sault & St. Ignace; 

• Brought back Youth Development funding for school pictures, pay-to-play sports, drivers training, 
music instruments, etc...; 

• Reestablished NMU recreation facility agreement to benefit members in Units 4 & 5; 

• Advocated for Shingles Vaccine & Diabetic Pumps that are available thru all Tribal Health Centers; 

• Supported team members bonus; 

• Have pushed & will continue to support our Commercial Fishermen and Treaty Rights; 

• Advocated for membership input at Great Lakes Committee & 2020 Consent Decree meetings via 
teleconference from Manistique & Munising Tribal Centers. (Videoconference equipment on site.); 

• 23+ years organizing and participating in Children's Christmas Parties in Manistique & Escanaba; 

• 15+ years organizing and participating in Gathering of the Clans Pow Wow & other pow wows 

*GOALS for TRIBAL ELDERS - HEALTH CARE - YOUTH - EDUCATION* 

* Expansion to the Elder Meal program to include home delivery to homebound; 

* Support expansion of Elder Housing (Apartment Complexes); ^Support restoring the Elder Recreation Funds; 

* Support a centralized Elder/Health/ Community Center (Gwinn, Ishpeming & Negaunee); 

* Thru Health Adhoc we are working on expanding Tribal Health clinic hours to include evening & weekends; 

* Working with the planning dept, transportation grant & pushing for transportation to & from Health Centers; 

* Support a plan being developed to diversify and increase tribal support dollars for programs and services for 
the membership no matter where you live. 

* More funding for Higher Education, Vocational Technical & on the Job Training; 

* Support student loan forgiveness thru a Tribal work recruitment initiative; ^Western Culture Camp 

* Expand Family Recreation/ Exercise Access ^Support Elders Mentoring Youth ^Western End Midjim 


I will continue to be the strong, persistent and full-time board member that Unit 4 needs 
to ensure members benefits. Too often the outlying Units are not fully considered when 
new services are announced. The expansion of services needs to be prioritized throughout 
all units based on identified need. 

I am very grateful and would like to Thank You the Unit 4 members for your support in 
the primary election. I will continue to work hard to represent your needs. I need and would 
appreciate your support in the general election. 


Contact Information: EMAIL: darcymorrowforunit4@yahoo.com PHONE: 906-298-1888 
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RESPECT Act would end old Indian laws 


By Rick Smith 

A bill was recently introduced 
in the U.S. Senate to repeal 12 
antiquated laws still in the books 
of the Code of Laws of the 
United States that harken back 
to the dying days of widespread 
open hostilities between the U.S. 
and American Indians. The laws 
focus on details surrounding 
boarding school operations as 
well as federal funding and food 
rations to Indians. 

“Native Americans are cur- 
rently still legally subject to a 
number of historically wrong 
laws,” said Senator Mike Rounds 
in announcing the Repealing 
Existing Substandard Provisions 
Encouraging Conciliation with 
Tribes (RESPECT) Act (S.2796). 
“These statutes are a sad remind- 
er of the hostile aggression and 
overt racism displayed by the 
early federal government toward 
Native Americans as the govern- 
ment attempted to ‘assimilate’ 
them into what was considered 
‘modern society.’ There is no 
place in our legal code for such 
laws.” 

Rounds introduced the 
RESPECT Act on April 13. “We 
strive to work together, to con- 
stantly improve relationships and 
to mend our history through rec- 
onciliation and mutual respect. It 
is long past time to repeal these 
antiquated, racist statutes,” he 
added. 

The act would eliminate 
12 sections of Title 25 in the 
nation’s body of laws commonly 
called the United States Code 


or USC. Title 25 covers laws 
regarding Indians. One of the 
sections is found in Chapter 7 
of Title 25, Section 302, which 
gives a glimpse into the actu- 
al spirit behind what are now 
called Indian boarding schools 

— institutions for stripping 
Indian youngsters of their lan- 
guages, cultures and spirituality 
and replacing them with Euro- 
American language and culture 
along with coerced conversion to 
Christianity. The institutions are 
identified in the code as Indian 
reform schools and authorizes 
one person, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs acting under the 
Secretary of the Interior, to des- 
ignate and set all the rules for the 
schools, including placing Indian 
youth into the schools. Section 
302 concludes with a provision 
that 'The consent of parents, 
guardians or next of kin shall not 
be required to place Indian youth 
in said school ,” which essentially 
amounts to legalized kidnapping. 

Other laws repealed if the 
RESPECT Act achieves passage: 

• Abrogation of treaties — 

(25 USC 72) — Authorizes the 
president of the United States to 
abolish treaties with any hostile 
tribes. 

• Moneys of annuities of hos- 
tile Indians — (25 USC 127) 

— Prevents any tribe engaged in 
hostile activities against the fed- 
eral government from receiving 
and funding or annuities until 
resumed by Congress. 

• Appropriations not paid to 
Indians at war with United States 


- (25 USC 128) - Cuts off 
federal Indian Service funding 
for any Indian bands while at war 
“with the United States or with 
the white citizens of anuy of the 
states or territories.” 

• Moneys due Indians hold- 
ing captives other than Indians 
withheld - (25 USC 129) - 
Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to withhold any money 
due to any tribes who may hold 
any captives, other than Indians, 
until said captives are surren- 
dered to lawful authorities of the 
United States. 

• Withholding of moneys of 
goods on account of intoxicat- 
ing liquors — (25 USC 130) 

- Denies annuities, money or 
goods shall be paid or distributed 
to Indians while intoxicated or 
when government pay officers 

or agents believe “that there is 
any species of intoxicating liquor 
within convenient reach.” 

• Supplies distributed to 
able-bodied males on condition 

- (25 USC 137) - Stipulates 
agents distributing supplies 
and annuities shall require able 
bodied Indian males aged 1 8 to 
45 years to perform services on 
reservations equal to the value 
of said distributions. Value of 
services performed determined 
by distributing agents, any excep- 
tions must be ordered in writing 
by the Secretary of the Interior 
“where he deems it proper and 
expedient.” 

• Goods withheld from chiefs 
violating treaty stipulations — 
(25) USC 138) - Cancels deliv- 


eries of treaty authorized goods 
and merchandise to the chiefs of 
any tribe for violations on their 
part of any treaty stipulations. 

• Detail of Army officer — 

(25 USC 273) — Authorizes the 
Secretary of the Army to “detail” 
an officer at or below the rank 
of captain “for special duty with 
reference to Indian education.” 

• Vacant military posts or 
barracks for schools ; detail of 
Army officers — (25 USC 276) 

— Authorizes the Secretary of 
the Army to use vacant military 
facilities to establish “normal and 
industrial training” schools for 
Indian youth of nomadic tribes 
having educational treaty claims 
with the United States, as long as 
those facilities are not required 
for military occupation. Also 
authorizes designation of officers 
“for duty in connection with 
Indian education.” 

• Regulations for withholding 
rations for nonattendance at 
schools — (25 USC 283) — Cuts 
distribution of food and cloth- 


ing rations as well as money for 
the head of any Indian family 
on account of having children 
aged 8 to 21 years who have 
not attended school during the 
proceeding year as directed by 
regulations. The Secretary of the 
Interior may reinstate distribu- 
tions after families comply with 
regulations. This law does not 
apply to reservations without suf- 
ficient school facilities. 

• Withholding annuities from 
Osage Indians for nonattendance 
at schools - (25 USC 285) - 
Authorizes the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to withhold any 
annuities or other payments due 
to Osage minors above 6 years of 
age whose parents fail to place 
and keep them in “some estab- 
lished school for a reasonable 
portion of each year. 

While addressing the Senate 
when he introduced the bill, 
Senator Round said the lawmak- 
ers would not be able to ade- 
quately repair history, but could 
take measures to move forward. 


Election Committe findings on 
candidate’s residential status 

The Sault Tribe Election Committee recently ruled on an eligibli- 
ty contention between two of the 2016 election candidates. 

Unit I board representative candidates Janet Leidel and Angela 
Declue differed in opinions about the eligibility of Declue to run in 
the 2016 election. The matter in question was Declue’s residential 
status in the unit. 

The Election Committee recently found Declue as eligible to be a 
candidate in the 2016 Sault Tribe elctions. 

A full report on the findings can be found online at http://www. 
saulttribe .com/images/Leidel_v_Declue_Decision .pdf 



Vote Goudreau Unit 4 
Tribal Board 


• Increase Member Independence. 

• Enhance Current Services. 

• Expand Revenue Sources 
(medical billing, restructure casinos) 

• Increase Availability of Services and 
Access to Culture throughout Unit 4. 

• Encourage Transparency throughout 
Tribal Structure - Encourage Decisions 
that Benefit All Members. 


Call (906) 450-1700 or email kgoudrea@emich.edu 
with Questions or Concerns. 

This ad is endorsed by Krystal Gourdreau. 
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Bill would expand tribal criminal jurisdiction 


By Rick Smith 

Tribal courts would have 
greater jurisdiction over accused 
criminal offenders who lack 
American Indian ancestry if 
Congress ever passes the Tribal 
Youth and Community Protection 
Act of 2016. 

Senators Jon Tester (D-Mont.) 
and A1 Franken (D-Minn.) 
recently introduced the bill, 
which was referred to the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to expand tribal juris- 
diction over drug related crimes, 
domestic violence against chil- 
dren and crimes against tribal 
police officers. 

“Tribal communities must 
have every tool they need to pro- 
tect themselves from folks who 
traffic illegal drugs and harm 
children in Indian Country,” 
Tester said in an announcement. 
“This bill gives tribes certainty 
and provides tribal law enforce- 
ment with the tools they need to 
police and prosecute every crimi- 
nal in their community.” 

He indicated only state or 
federal law enforcement officials 
can arrest and prosecute those 
who commit any offenses against 
children in Indian Country 
because of different levels of 
authority, proximity and capacity 
between state, tribal and fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies. 
Legislation passed in 2013 allows 
for tribes to arrest and prosecute 
non-Indian offenders for domes- 
tic violence against women with 
whom they are involved, but 


does not cover offenses against 
children and other members of 
tribes. 

“Communities in Indian 
Country need to be able to take 
action against every dangerous 
offender who brings in drugs, 
hurts children, or threatens tribal 
law officers,” noted Franken in 
a release. “But right now, tribes 

CDC study 

By Rick Smith 

The annual suicide rate among 
American Indians climbed 89 
percent among females and 38 
percent among males from 1999 
to 2014, according to figures 
from a study recently released by 
the Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC) National Center for Health 
Statistics. 

According to the numbers, 
the study indicated 54 females 
per 100,000 died by suicide in 
1999, the total climbed to 118 
per 100,000 in 2014. Women 
aged 25-44 years had the highest 
rate in 1999 and 2014. For men, 
the study shows 222 deaths by 
suicide per 100,000 in 1999 and 
348 per 100,000 in 2014. Again, 
the largest percentage of suicide 
deaths by age involved men 
25-44 years old. 

Rough estimates of actual 
numbers of deaths by suicide 
could be calculated from the 2010 
U.S. Census figures cited by the 
National Congress of American 
Indians. Those figures indicate 


don’t have the jurisdiction they 
need to fight back against many 
of those very serious crimes. Our 
new legislation would restore the 
ability for tribal governments and 
law enforcement to protect their 
communities.” 

Franken further indicated 
drug-related deaths in Indian 
Country have spiked by 206 per- 


an Indian Country population 
of about 9.1 million, of whom 
2.9 million were solely from 
American Indian ancestry and 
5 .2 million had American Indian 
ancestry combined with other 
races. However, it appears the 
accuracy of those figures may be 
questionable because of a histori- 
cally noted widespread reluctance 
to participate in Census efforts 
among some American Indians 
nationwide. 

Suicide figures specific to 
Sault Tribe members would likely 
be unavailable or unreliable due 
to the isolation of many members 
from the scope of tribal affairs, 
either geographically, administra- 
tively or both. 

Authors of the suicide study 
noted, “Suicide is an important 
public health issue involving psy- 
chological, biological and societal 
factors. After a period of nearly 
consistent decline in suicide rates 
in the United States from 1986 
through 1999, suicide rates have 
increased almost steadily from 


cent since 1979, accounting for 
35 percent of violent crimes. 

Executive director of the 
National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI), Jacqueline 
Pata, remarked, “NCAI appreci- 
ates Senator Tester and Senator 
Franken ’s attention to criminal 
jurisdiction issues in Indian 
Country, especially in protecting 


1999 through 2014. While suicide 
among adolescents and young 
adults is increasing and among 
the leading causes of death for 
those demographic groups, sui- 
cide among middle-aged adults is 
also rising.” 

Comparisons of figures with 
other races reflect Indian Country 
as having the highest overall sui- 
cide rates. 

Among females, Afro- 
Americans maintain the low- 
est rate of 1.7 percent in 1999 
and 2.1 percent in 2014 while 
American Indian women show 
the highest rate at 4.6 percent in 
1999 and escalating to 8.7 percent 
in 2014. 

Among males, suicide rates 
for the period actually declined 
from 10.5 percent to 9.7 percent 
for Afro-Americans and from 9.0 
percent to 8 .9 percent for Asia- 
Americans and Pacific islanders. 
The rates for American Indian 
males skyrocketed from 19.8 
percent in 1999 to 27.4 percent in 
2014. Suicide rates among white 


our Native youth. Restoration of 
tribal criminal jurisdiction is an 
essential governmental service 
that all tribes need to protect 
their communities and create 
social wellbeing throughout 
Indian Country.” 

The bill was referred to the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


men also reflected relatively high 
numbers of 20.2 percent in 1999 
moving up to 25 .8 percent by 
2014. 

The report authors noted, “The 
age-adjusted suicide rate in the 
United States was 24 percent 
higher in 2014 than in 1999, and 
increases were observed for both 
females and males in all age 
groups under 75.” As previous- 
ly indicated, though, the actual 
figures indicate drops in suicide 
deaths among males of Afro- 
American, Asia- American and 

Pacific islander ethnicities 



PREVENTION 

LIFELINE 

TM 

1-800-273-TALK (8255) 


suicidepreventionlifelrne.org 


indicates spikes in U.S. suicide rates 



YESTERDAY 

A TRIBUTE TO THE BEATLES 


CASINOS 

1 - 800 -KEWADIN | kewadin.com 
LitniiGi 

*15,000 SPIN TO WIN 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

June 3-5 

See the Northern Rewards Club for 
registration information or visit kewaJin.com 

*15,000 KENO 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

June 10-12 

See the Northern Rewards Club for 
registration information or visit kewadin.com 

LIVE WEEKLY POKER ACTION 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

Fridays & Saturdays 

Call (906) 203-2042 to register. 

NHLE TOURNAMENT 
Saturdays Kewadin St. Ignace 
Call (906) 643-9361 to register. 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 
Seniors (50 & older) will receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 10 base points) 

An additional $5 in Kewadin 
Credits may be earned at every other 
Kewadin location! 

( after earning 10 base points at that facility) 


yolvnlnt Saturday, June 11 

HOHEWM ^ow Sum at 8p.m. 

k n f v D Sunday, June 12 

KEWADIN.COM Show Starts at 4p.m. 


Saturday, May 28 

Show Starts at 8p.m. 

Sunday, May 29 

Show Starts at 4p.m. 

SAULT STE. MARIE 

DREAMMAKERS 

THEATER 

Ticket Price 
$12.50 

anas* 


An Eagles 
Tribute 

% 

a ST. IGNACE 

* KEWADIN CASINOS 
EVENT CENTER 

Ticket Price 
$12.50 


Saturday, June 18 

Show Starts at 8p.m. 


Sunday, June 19 

Show Starts at 4p.m. 

SAULT STE. MARIE 

DREAMMAKERS 

THEATER 

Ticket Price 


MEMORIAL DAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Monday, May 30 

All service men & women show any form of 
military ID to receive $10 in Free Play. 

All customers earn 5X points 1 1 a.m.-2 p.m. 

WACKY WHEEL 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Fridays & Saturdays in May 

Hot Sear Draws 4-10 p.m. 

Win a Hot Scat Draw and Spin the Wacky 
Wheel to multiply your Free Play Prize! 
Register at Northern Rewards Club 

STEP IN TO WIN 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Sundays & Fridays in June 

Earn up to 5X points noon-6 p.m. 

The more you play the more you WIN! 

IT'S OUR ANNIVERSARY 

KEWADIN CASINO CHRISTMAS 

Saturday, June 4 

Up to $10,000 in CASH & Free Play! 

Hot Seat Draws noon-1 1:45 p.m. 

CELEBRATING 22 YEARS! 

KEWADIN CASINO MANISTIQUE 

Saturday, June 25 

Hoc Sear Draws noon-10:15 p.m. 

Up to $10,000 in CASH, Free Play & Prizes! 


See Northern Rewards for details & to 
register for promotions. 

Northern Rewards Club hours vary by sice. 


MANISTIQUEST.IGNACE 


SAULT ARIECHRISTM AS 
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NEWS 

Resolutions approved at recent board 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Board of Direc- 
tors convened a meeting on March 
29, 2016, in Manistique. All 
were present with the exception 
of Bridgett Sorenson. During 
the meeting, the board passed 14 
resolutions, 1 1 of them by a unan- 
imous vote. 

Resolution 2016-64: FY 2016 
Institute of Museum and Library 
Services Basic Library Grant - the 
board approved the application 
for funding of the Library Grant 
to fund the salary of the current li- 
brary aide and to promote cultural 
education. 

Res. 2016-65: Institute of 
Museum and Library Services: 
Native American Library Services 
Enhancement Grant - this grant 
application was authorized by 
the board to provide additional 
resources to library staff and tribal 
members. 

Res. 2016-66: Weatherization 
Program Plan - the board adopted 
the Weatherization Program Plan 
as presented. 

Res. 2016-67: Correction of 
Parcel ID Numbers In Resolution 
Number 2015-52; Authorization 
to Purchase Real Estate Parcels 
Adjacent to JKL School - the 
board approved the modification 
to Resolution 2015-52 to reflect 
the correct parcel ID numbers on 
four lots adjacent to the school. 

Res. 2106-68: Establishing Tort 
Claims Facilitation Committee: 
This resolution allows the board 
to create a committee of board 
members to act as settlement and 
negotiation committee to resolve 
currently pending tort based 
claims without further action of 
the board. The committee will be 
comprised of directors designated 
by motion of the Gaming Author- 
ity. 

Res. 2016-69: Fisheries — EPA 
Capacity Grant Establish FY 2017 
Budget - The establishment of a 
FY 2017 Fisheries budget for the 
Fisheries EPA Capacity Grant with 
federal monies of $75,000 was 
approved. 

Res. 2016-70: Drinking Water 
Emergency Establish FY 2016 
Budget - The establishment of 
a FY 2016 budget for Drinking 
Water Emergency with Other 
Revenue monies of $20,000 was 
approved. 

Res. 20 1 6-7 1 : Emergency Pre- 
paredness FY 2016 Budget Mod- 
ification - An increase in State of 
Michigan monies of $ 1 1 ,638 was 
approved. 

Res. 2016-72: Healthy Start 
Grant, Establish FY 2017 Budget 
- A FY 2017 budget for a Healthy 
Start grant with Other Revenue 
Inter Tribal Council monies of 
$85,000 was approved. 

Res. 2016-73: Law Enforce- 
ment — COPS TRGP 2015 Estab- 
lishment of FY 2016 Budget - The 
board approved the establishment 
of an FY 2016 budget for COPS 
TRGP 2015 with Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice Revenue monies of 
$47,330. 

Res. 2016-74: Manistique 
Health Clinic FY 2016 Budget 
Modifications - Changes to the 
Personnel Sheet and reallocation 
of expenses was approved. 

Res. 2016-75: Inland Fish & 
Wildlife - Tribal Cooperative 


Establishment FY 2016 Budget - 
The establishment of a FY 2016 
budget for Tribal Cooperative 
Landscape Conservation with BIA 
revenue monies of $56,594 was 
approved. 

Res. 2016-76: FY 2017 Bud- 
get Document 001 - The board 
approved the FY 2017 Budget 
Document 001 totaling $5,266,160 
of which $4,2 1 1 comes from Trib- 
al Support. 

Res. 2016-77: Fisheries - 
MEDC — Grand Marais Estab- 
lishment FY 2016 Budget - The 
board approved the establishment 
of a FY 2016 budget for MEDC 
Grand Marais with State of Michi- 
gan Revenue monies of $88,370. 

The board met again on April 5 
with all present except for Cather- 
ine Hollowell. 

A section of the Tribal Code 
Chapter 34: Personal Protec- 
tion Orders and Injunctions was 
amended to stipulate that the Trib- 
al Court shall have full jurisdiction 
to issue and enforce personal pro- 
tection orders as provided in the 
other parts of the chapter involv- 


ing any person in matters arising 
anywhere under the authority of 
the tribe. 

The board approved a request 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
add and update a roster of roads 
in the tribe’s service area to the 
inventory of the tribe’s Tribal 
Transportation Program as part of 
the tribe’s long-range transporta- 
tion plan. The complete roster is 
posted on the tribe’s website along 
with the board resolutions from 
the meeting. 

Four trust land leases and three 
lease cancellations were approved. 

Modifications were approved to 
casino, government and enterprise 
employee introductory period poli- 
cies and separation policies. 

A 2017 budget was established 
for GLRI Quality Funding System 
Funding with federal monies of 
$65,000 and $80,000. 

Modifications to 2016 budgets 
were approved for the Manistique, 
Munising and Marquette medical 
clinics for changes to personnel 
sheets and reallocation of expenses 
with no effect on tribal support. 


The board convened another 
meeting on April 19, 2016, in Mu- 
nising. All were present. During 
the meeting, nine resolutions were 
passed, eight by unanimous votes. 

Resolution 2016-93: Consent to 
Waiver of Tribal Court Jurisdiction 
Visa Commercial Express Card 
Program - PNC Bank - This reso- 
lution approved a waiver of Tribal 
Court jurisdiction and an agree- 
ment to indemnify PNC Bank 
against certain limited claims. 

Res. 2016-94: Native Em- 
ployment Works Program - This 
resolution allows Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services 
(ACFS) to submit an application 
to the Office of Family Assistance, 
Administration for Children and 
Families Native Employment 
Works Program to assist low in- 
come members in the service area 
reach their self-sufficiency goals. 
ACFS is designated as the lead 
agency to receive and administer 
the Native Employment Works 
program for FY 2017-2020. 

Res. 2016-95: Acceptance of 
the 2015 Northern Kewadin Ca- 


meetings 

sino Audit - The board accepted 
and approved the 2015 Northern 
Kewadin Casinos Audit as pre- 
sented by Anderson, Tackman, & 
Company, PLC. 

Res. 2016-96: Amending Tribal 
Code Chapter 21: Inland Hunt- 
ing and Inland Fishing, Use of 
Suppressed Weapons - The Inland 
Conservation Committee asked 
to have the Tribal Code changed 
to authorize the use of suppressed 
weapons while harvesting game. 
This amendment will take effect 
on May 19. This amendment does 
not supersede any Federal law 
pertaining to the ownership or use 
of a suppressor. 

Res. 2016-97: Video Confer- 
encing Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee Meetings - The board 
approved the video conferencing 
of the Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee meetings at the Man- 
istique and Munising community 
centers for a trial period of up to 
one year. Other locations such 
as St. Ignace and Hessel will be 
added to the 

— Continued on page 11 


★RE-ELECT BRIDGETT SORENSON* 

TO THE SAULT TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS UNIT 3 SEAT 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
& BOARDS 


Sault Tribe Head Start Advisory Board 

Newly Appointed to the Sault Tribe 
Housing Commission 

Sault Tribe TAP Committee 
Communities That Care Group 
St. Ignace Events Committee 
St. Ignace Recreation Board 
Straits State Park Board 

President of the St. Ignace 
Hockey Association 

MAHA District 7 Council 
Mackinac County Relay for Life Leader 
Blood Drive Coordinator for 5 Years 
Member of the Women of the Moose 

Member of St. Ignatius Loyola 
Catholic Church 

Coordinated 1st Annual Pink in the 
Rink Hockey Game 

Member of the Chipper Huskey 
Scholarship Committee 



PLEASE FEEL FREE 
TO CONTACT ME 
* 906 . 984.2052 * 

BRIDGETT91@YAHOO.COM 


BRIDGETT SORENSON 
UNIT 3 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


PAID FOR AND ENDORSED BY BRIDGETT SORENSON 


★ ★ ★ ★ QUALIFICATIONS ★ ★ ★ ★ 


• Bachelor’s Degree in Business Administration 

• Associate’s Degree in Business Management 

• Held a Real Estate License for 10 Years 

• Previously Worked for the Sault Tribe for 1 0 Years 
(Human Resources & Casino Adminstration) 


★ ★ ★ SINCE BEING ELECTED ★ ★ ★ 


Gave Away Yearly $1 000 Scholarships 

Wrote a Unit Report in Every Newspaper 

Held Monthly Unit Meetings 

Held Office Hours - Now By Appointment 

Testified Twice for Sault Tribe Head Start 

Presented TAP at the Department Of Justice Conference 

Was Presented an Eagle Feather at the St. Ignace Native American Festival 

Attended the Youth Powwow and Unit 2 & 3 Powwows 

Co-Sponsored a Resolution for an HR Audit 

Co-Sponsored Casino Employee Surveys 

Told the Truth At All Costs 

Named a Scholarship for Unit 3 After Donald “Duck” Andress 
Sponsored Annual Kid’s Fishing Day 

Sponsored Annual EUP Special Olympics Mackinac Island Bike Ride 

Secured Funding for the New Longhouse 

Donated Fish to the Elders for Fish Fry Fundraisers 

Was Tasered by Law Enforcement For Junior Police Academy Fundraiser 


★ ★ ★ NEXT FOUR YEARS ★ ★ ★ 


Continue to Fight for Employee Advocate Positions 

Secure Funding for Grimes Property as a Cultural Center 

Secure Funding for Local Recreation Opportunities 

Continue to Strive for Economic Development 

Use Portions of Third Party Revenue for Elders & Education 

Use Portion of Third Party Revenue for Health Access (Such as Mackinac Island) 

Pay Off Casino Debt and Reinstate 401 K Plan 

Break Ground on the 20-Unit Elder Complex 

Continue the Fight For Long Term Planning 

Continue to Support Downstate Casino Projects 
to Fund Services & Self-Sufficiency 
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Recently approved resolutions continued 

Continued from page 10 Indian Elders Association. five years was approved for Sault for the tribe’s Court of Appeals Commission fc 


Continued from page 10 

video conferencing when possi- 
ble. If there is not enough partic- 
ipation it will be discontinued. 

Res. 2016-98: GLRI Wildlife 
Projects FY 2016 Budget 
Modification - The board 
approved the FY 2016 budget 
modification to GFRI Wildlife 
Projects for an increase of 
Federal BIA monies of $42,552. 

Res. 2016-99: Coastal 
Program FY 2016 Budget 
Modification - The board 
approved the FY 2016 budget 
modification to the Coastal 
Program for an increase of 
Federal US Fish and Wildlife 
Services monies of $19,092. 

Res. 2016-100: Amending 
“Horne Pay Grid” Health Center 
Employee Policies - The board 
approved the amendment of the 
Compensation Administrative 
Guidelines for the Health 
Division and the inclusion of 
new positions. 

Res. 2016-101: Contracting 
Authority After Hours Health 
Care Clinic Contracts - The 
board delegated the chairperson 
or his designee, the authority 
to contract with health delivery 
agencies for after-hours care for 
tribal members within the tribe’s 
service area. 

On May 3, the board met 
again with all members present 
except for Darcy Morrow. 

Submission of a grant applica- 
tion was approved in support of 
Early Head Start and Head Start. 

Gary (Tom) Derwin was 
appointed to a two-year term as 
a tribal delegate to the Michigan 


Indian Elders Association. 

Consent was granted for con- 
tracts with indemnification pro- 
visions to the Oscar W. Farson 
Company for work to be done on 
both Midjim stores. 

A budget to accommodate 
$63,413.09 in federal funding 
was approved for Great Fakes 
Restoration Initiative Marten, no 
effect on tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2016 budget 
modification was approved for 
an increase of federal funding 
of $669,100.46 to transporta- 
tion planning and maintenance 
of roads under the Indian 
Reservation Roads Program. 

Installations of motor- 
ized swing doors were 
approved for the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center, 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building, tribal administra- 
tion, George K. Nolan Judicial 
Building along with the fol- 
lowing buildings: Fred Hatch, 
Mary Murray, Shedawin, 

Fambert Center, powwow 
showers, Eavou Group Home, 
Inland Fish, Enrollment, Mary 
Murray Culture Camp, Northern 
Hospitality, McCann, Newberry 
Health Center and the Advocacy 
Resource Center. 

The Sault Tribe Election 
Committee was directed to swear 
in the winning candidate from 
a special advisory election for 
the vacant Unit V board repre- 
sentative’s seat subject to the 
provisions of the tribal election 
ordinance. 

A re-obligation of $50,000 in 
2 percent funding for a term of 


five years was approved for Sault 
Ste. Marie schools. 

A fiscal year 2016 budget 
modification was approved for 
USD A to reallocate unspecified 
expenses for consulting with no 
effect on tribal support. 

The following are approved 
resolutions from the May 17 
board meeting in Naub inway 
where all board members were 
present with the exception of 
Cathy Abramson. The board 
passed 14 resolutions, nine by a 
unanimous vote. 

Resolution 2016-111: Partial 
Waiver of Convictions was 
passed pursuant to Tribal Code 
Chapter 76 for the conviction 
of misdemeanor controlled sub- 
stance, marijuana, Jan. 2016. 

Res. 2016-112: Approving 
Contract Steward & Sheridan, 
P.F.C. - The board approved the 
contract to end December 3 1 , 
2016 for providing legal services 
to the tribe. 

Res. 2106-113: Appointment 
of Karrie Wichtman as an 
Appellate Judge - Wichtman 
was appointed by the board to 
serve as an attorney judge for 
the tribe’s Court of Appeals for a 
four-year term. 

Res. 2016-114: Appointment 
of Karrie Wichtman Chief 
Judge of the Appellate Court: 
Wichtman was appointed chief 
judge of the tribe’s Court of 
Appeals to begin May 17, 2016. 

Res. 2016-115: Appointment 
of Jared Alan Blair Hautamaki 
as a Reserve Appellate Judge 
- Hautamaki was appointed to 
serve as reserve attorney judge 


for the tribe’s Court of Appeals 
for a four-year term beginning 
May 17, 2016. 

Res. 2016-116: Appointment 
of Elizabeth Kronk- Warner as 
a Reserve Appellate Judge - 
Warner was appointed to serve 
as a reserve attorney judge for 
the tribe’s Court of Appeals for a 
four-year term. 

Res. 2016-117: Waiver of 
Sovereign Immunity and Consent 
to Waiver of Tribal Court 
Jurisdiction for MEDC Grant for 
Frazier Dock - The tribe waived 
its sovereign immunity from suit 
in favor of MEDC only should 
an action be commenced under 
the Agreement. 

Res. 2016-118: Fimited 
Waiver of Sovereign Immunity 
and Consent to Waiver of 
Tribal Court Jurisdiction Credit 
Agreement with the Huntington 
National Bank Authorization 
to Enter into Agreements - To 
induce the Bank to enter into 
a letter of credit, the tribe is 
required to confirm that they 
will not claim tribal immunity or 
exclusive tribal court jurisdiction 
with respect to any disputes or 
causes of action between the 
tribe and the bank that might 
arise from, or relate to, the letter 
of credit. The board approved 
the limited waiver of sovereign 
immunity. 

Res. 2016-119: Fetter 
of Intent Upper Peninsula 
Commission for Area Progress 
- The board authorized Elder 
Care Services to send a letter of 
intent to receive a grant applica- 
tion from the Upper Peninsula 


Commission for Area Progress in 
order to secure funding to pro- 
vide and expand direct services 
to elders. 

Res. 2016-120: Sovereignty 
in Indian Education (SIE) 
Enhancement Acceptance of 
Grant and Establishment of a FY 
2017 Budget - The board accept- 
ed the Sovereignty in Education 
Enhancement Grant in from the 
Bureau of Indian Education in 
the amount of $200„000 and 
established a FY 2017 budget. 

Res. 2016-121: Governmental 

- MEDC 3 Mile Project 
Establishment of FY 2016 
Budget - The board approved the 
establishment of a FY 2016 bud- 
get for the MEDC 3 Mile Project 
with State Revenue monies of 
$33,008.14. 

Res. 2016-122: GFRI Tribal 
Initiative Establish FY 2016 
Budget - The board approved 
the establishment of a F Y 2016 
budget for GFRI Tribal Initiative 
with Federal EPA monies of 
$ 100 , 000 . 

Res. 2016-123: Culture Camp 
FY 2016 Budget Modification 

- The board approved a bud- 
get modification to reallocate 
expenses to construct an arbor. 

Res. 2016-124: Health 
Center X-Ray FY 2016 Budget 
Modification - The board 
approved a change in the per- 
sonnel sheet, the reallocation 
of expenses and an increase in 
Other Revenue - Third Party 
Revenue monies of $87,000. 

To view the above resolutions 
in their entirety, go to www. 
saulttribe.com. 



Elett llene (LaVake) Moses 
Unit 3 Board of Direttors 


8 yrs Teacher Aide HEAD START PROGRAM 1966-1974 

17+ yrs State of Michigan Indian Outreach Worker (I0W) 1975-1992 

4 yrs former Sault Tribe Unit 3 Board of Directors Representative 1998-2002 

1 yr Sault Tribe General Assistance representative 1992-1993 

4 yrs Sault Tribe Contract Health Coordinator 1995-1999 

7 yrs Sault Tribe Elder Service Division Health Coordinator 2002-2009 

3 yrs Title IV Indian Ed Program Chair/St. Ignace Area Schools 1975-1978 

13 yrs Title IX Indian Ed Program Parent Committee member/St. Ignace Schools 1999-2012 

10 yrs member of Unit 3 Sub Committee 1995-2005 

10 yrs Secretary and member of Elderly Advisory Committee/Unit 3 St. Ignace 1995-2005 

10 yrs member Sault Tribe Child Welfare Committee 1998-2008 

10 yrs member Sault Tribe Health Committee 1998-2008 

17 yrs Sault Tribe delegate to Michigan Indian Elders Association (MIEA) 1996-2013 

3 yrs member of Jewel of Mackinac Golf Tournament 1998-2000 Moses Dialysis Unit 

10 yr member Moses Dialysis Board/Mackinac Straits Hospital 2002-2012 

Sault Tribe Elder Service Division Kitchen Aide 2014-present 

Title IX Indian Ed Program Parent Committee Cbair/St. Ignace Schools 2013-present 

Member Unit 3 Sub Committee 2015-Present 

Member Wequayoc Cemetery Committee 2015-present 



COMMITMENT: I will work 
hard for our Tribe and all the 
Committees to better under- 
stand the functions of our pro- 
grams. I will work hard to serve 
the Tribal members of Unit 3. I 
will not make promises I cannot 
keep. 


PAID FOR BY THE COMMITTEE TO ELECT ILENE (LAVAKE) MOSES 
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Midjim convenience stores offer jobs, accessibility 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe owns and 
operates two MidJim conve- 
nience stores and gas stations 
in Sault Ste. Marie and in St. 
Ignace. “MidJim” means “food” 
in Ojibwa. According to general 
manager and 12-year employee 
Jaime MacDonald, they sell gas, 
diesel, tobacco and convenience 
products such as home and health 
care items, grocery, snack items 
and beer and wine. 

The stores offer the Tribal 
Discounting Program to tribal 
members and tribally-owned 
businesses on the purchase of 
diesel and gas, cigarettes and 
tobacco. In addition to the two 
tribally owned Mid Jims, there 
are stores in Kinross, Christmas, 
Cedarville, Manistique, Marquette 
and Escanaba that also offer tribal 
members discounts on gas and 
diesel. All tribal members resid- 
ing within the tribes agreement 
area receive a 6 percent sales tax 
discount off their purchases. 

According to MacDonald, the 
MidJim stores strive to keep a 
moderate financial plan with low 
expenses, low payroll and a mod- 
erate sale forecast while maintain- 
ing a positive cash balance and 
slowly growing the total cash and 
company’s net worth. 

Management strives to make a 
profit for the tribe to help support 
tribal programs and offers con- 
venient locations for tribal mem- 
bers and customers to shop from 
their wide variety of products. 

In addition to tribal member dis- 
counts, the MidJims also provide 
tribal members with employment 
opportunities. 

Staffing at the two stores 
includes a general manager based 
out of the Sault, assistant man- 
ager based in St. Ignace and 10 
cashiers. The Sault staff is com- 
prised of one lead cashier and 
five additional cashiers. The St. 
Ignace staff also has five cashiers. 
Current employees are all tribal 
members or members of tribal 
households. 

Two of the stores more recent 
milestones include three fuel 
tanks replaced in MidJim Sault 
in 2013; and new fuel lines, con- 
crete and parking lot at MidJim 
St. Ignace in 2015. This fall 
MidJim Sault will replace its 
gas dispensers, gas lines and 
the concrete under the canopy. 

The sale of gas during those two 
weeks of construction will stop 
temporarily. Planned for early 
summer, MidJim St. Ignace will 
also replace its gas dispensers and 
will be down for gas sales for one 
day. The MidJims will also begin 
accepting fleet credit cards at the 
pump beginning mid to late June. 

Summer hours at the two 
stores begin June 5 , and they will 
be open Sundays from 8 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. and Monday though 
Saturday from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

The Sault MidJim store is 
located on Shunk Road and 
opened in 1986, while the store in 
St. Ignace, located on Mackinaw 
Trail, opened in 1991. You can 
contact the Sault store by calling 
(906) 635-4782, or faxing to 
635-4972. The MidJim store in 
St. Ignace can be contacted by 
calling 643-9906, or by faxing 
643-0604. 



Sault Ste. Marie cashiers: From left, lead cashier 13-year employee 
Jessica Smith, two-year employee Hunter Captain, nine-month Alicia 
Landreville and nine-month Karen Landreville. Missing from the photo 
are Adam Merchberger and Sandy VanValkenburgh, both employed at 
MidJim for one year and eight months. 


St. Ignace staff: From the left, two-month employee Kelly Perrault, 
two-month employee Troy Johnston, two-year employee Kelly Jenkins, 
12-year employee Lisa Sayles, and, in front, 12-year employee and 
MidJims’ general manager, Jaime MacDonald. Missing from photo: 
Marie Moses, an eight-month employee. 


Vote Michael McKerchie, Unit 1 Board of Directors - Move Forward Together 

MOVE 


I am excited and honored by your 
support in the Primary Election. 

With your continued backing WE 
can move OUR Tribe forward. 
Please consider casting your vote 
for me in the upcoming General 
Election: Review my platform, 
contact me with any questions, 
and go to my Facebook page and 
see what I can offer. 

Economic Development 

• Actively pursue expanding tribal 
gaming operations in Lansing and 
Romulus. • Create additional tribal 
businesses that can stand on their 
own. 

Improve Current Operations 

• Eliminate micro-managing by 
trusting managers to do their jobs. 

• Revive our workforce so our team 
members feel valued and empowered. 

Strengthen Sovereignty Rights 

• Preserve hunting and fishing rights, 
fight for maintaining and expanding 
the Consent Decree. Protect the 
environment; work with state and 
federal governments to Shut Line 5 
down. • Develop strategic plans for 
all programs. 

Provide for the Seven Generations 

• Designate specific funds to increase 
the principle for the self sufficient 
fund (Elder fund). Continue working 
with our schools and increase 
opportunities for our youth. • Include 
our Elders in the decision making 
process— Create an annual Gathering 
of the Elders. 




I ENCOURAGE MEMBERS TO CONTACT ME 
WITH QUESTIONS ABOUT MY CAMPAIGN OR 
HOW TO SHOW YOUR SUPPORT: (906) 203- 
7828 EMAIL: VOTEMCKERCHIE@GMAIL.COM 
FACEBOOK.COM/VOTEMCKERCHIE 


To represent members and to strengthen our foundation Board Members must: 

-Set our tribe's mission and create policies to achieve our goals. 

-Establish budgets with financial & fiscal controls. 

-Ensure that our Constitution, By-Laws, Ordinances, and tribal laws are followed. 

-Provide resources for our programs and services for our members. 

-Always remember who we are and where we came from. 

As your Board Member, I promise that I will represent your interest to the best 
of my ability. I've gained experience and I can help our tribe flourish. I've been 
involved and I'm dedicated to the success of our tribe. I ask for your vote for 
positive change to move our tribe forward... 


LISTEN TO THE MEMBERSHIP & UNITE OUR TRIBE 

With your support. I will work to get things done. 


INVOLVED 

DEDICATED 

EXPERIENCED 


Michael mckerchie 


This ad endorsed by Michael McKerchie. 
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Walking 

JOHN W. MACKEY 

John W. Mackey Jr., 70, of 
Dollar Bay, Mich., formerly of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., passed 
away on May 
5, 2016, at 
War Memorial 
Hospital with 
his loving wife 
and daughter 
at his side 
holding his 
hands. He 
was born on 
Nov. 25, 1945, 
in Sault Ste. Marie to the late 
John W. and Elda (nee LaFaver) 
Mackey. 

John grew up in the Sault and 
graduated from Sault High with 
the class of 1964. He attended 
Michigan Tech University and 
later LSSU. He joined the Navy 
and was honorably discharged 
due to a heart murmur. He sailed 
on the great Lakes for U.S. 

Steel for eight years. He then 
went to work for Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company as an install- 
er in St. Ignace. John moved to 
the Sault as a lineman and a splic- 
er. In 1978 he took a management 
job with Ameritech in Hancock, 
Mich. He retired from Ameritech 
after 24 years. After retirement, 
John went to work for Data Tel 
Communications in Green Bay, 
Wise. From there, he went to 
Ameritech in Columbus, Ohio, as 
a design engineer for fiber optics, 
moving to Warren, Mich., to 
work for Quest Communication 
as a design engineer. In 2000, he 
and his wife, Mary Kay, moved 
back north due to the economy. 
He worked with the Sault Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians as busing 
manager, from which he retired 
due to developing primary lateral 
schlerosis. John was an elder of 
the tribe. 

His hobbies were golf, fishing, 
raising show rabbits and fancy 
guppies. He was a fish judge for 
many years and traveled to shows 
all over the US. 

John is survived by his 
wife, Mary Kay (nee Ketchum) 
Mackey, whom he married in 
1969 and is from the Sault; 
daughter, Jamie Mackey of 
the Sault; sister, Diane (Rick) 
Comley of Marquette, Mich.; 
brother, Jeff Mackey of 
Jacksonville, Fla.; several nieces, 
nephews and great nieces and 
nephews. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents, John W. Mackey Sr. 
and Elda (nee LaFaver) Mackey; 
a brother, Richard Mackey; and 
granddaughter Julia Rae. 

Due to Johns wishes there will 
be no public funeral. 

JAMES MOSHER 

James “Jim” Mosher, aged 73, 
most recently of West Chester, 
Ohio, passed 
away peaceful- 
ly surrounded 
by his fam- 
ily on April 
19, 2016, at 
University 
Hospital. Jim 
was born on 
Oct. 31, 1942, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., to Francis J. and 
Stella (nee Martin) Mosher. 

Jim was married to his best 
friend and love of his life, 




on 


Claudia (nee Novak) Mosher for 
51 years. Over the years, they 
lived in several places includ- 
ing California and Chicago. 

He passed his love of fast 
pitch softball to his family and 
even coached several of them 
to become a pitcher like he 
was. Jim enjoyed his travels to 
Washington, D.C., and Boston 
because of the amount of history 
in the cities. In addition to being 
a history buff, Jim was a “true 
crime enthusiast.” His family 
teased him that he could provide 
tours around the city of Chicago 
based on where certain crimes 
took place. Camping and playing 
croquet in the backyard with his 
family were also favorite pas- 
times. 

Jim was preceded in death by 
his parents, Francis and Stella 
Mosher; and a brother, John 
Mosher. 

Jim is survived by his wife, 
Claudia; daughters, Jackie 
Mosher, Michelle (Jesse Garcia) 
Mosher, Monique (Robb) 

Stull, Nicole (Fred) Galvan, 

Jr., Claudine (Todd) Burge and 
Tempeste (Tom) Duvelius; 
grandchildren, Tiffany (Todd) 
Hanlon, Britnee Mosher, James 
Mosher, Alexandria Mosher, John 
Mosher, Francine Stull, Joceline 
Stull, Taylor Galvan, Samantha 
Galvan, Madison Galvan, Hayley 
Burge, Noah Duvelius and Abbey 
Duvelius; great-grandchildren, 
Lucy Hanlon, Cooper Hanlon 
and another one on the way; and 
many other loving family mem- 
bers and friends. 

Visitations took place on April 
22 at Mueller Funeral Home in 
Mason, Ohio, and on April 23, at 
St. John the Evangelist Church in 
West Chester where services fol- 
lowed. 

Please sign the online guest- 
book at Muellerfunerals.com. 

NANCY CORP SASADA 

Nancy Marie (nee Corp) 
Sasada, born Dec. 21, 1950, in St. 
Ignace, Mich., passed away in her 
sleep on March 1, 2016, while 
residing in Brookfield, Wise. 

She is the beloved mother 
of Jason, Joshua (Jennifer) and 
David (Erika) Sasada. Loving 
grandmother of Brooke, Carter 
and Nathan. Further survived by 
nieces, nephews other relatives 
and friends. 

Private family services took 
place. In lieu of flowers memori- 


als to the charity of your choice 
appreciated. 

RUBY SMITH 

Ruby Smith, 43, of Jackson, 


formerly of St. Ignace, died unex- 
pectedly from injuries in an auto 
accident near Lansing on April 
10, due to slippery roads. She 
was born in St. Ignace on Oct. 


28, 1972, to William and Deborah 
Ann (nee Andress) Foster. 

Ruby graduated from LaSalle 
High School in the Class of 1991. 
See “Walking on ” page 14 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

Down Payment Assistance Program Is Now 
Accepting Applications 

from 

June 01, 2016, through July 05, 2016 
Applications available at 

154 Parkside, Kincheloe, MI 49788 

If interested, please call Dana Piippo at 906-495-1450 or 800-794-4072 

or dpiippo@saulttribe.net 

To be eligible you must: 

• Be a Sault Tribe Member 

• Be at least 18 years old 

• Make a minimum of $15,000 per year 

• The applicant must contribute five hundred dollars ($500) of their own cash 

funds toward the purchase of the home. 

• Be within the income guidelines, see chart below 
• Be a first-time homebuyer 
• Qualify for a mortgage from a lender of your choice 

• Must live in the seven-county service area: Chippewa, Luce, Mackinac, Alger, 

Delta, Schoolcraft and Marquette 

You could receive up to $9,500 for a down payment 
and/or closing costs. 


Family Size Annual Income 


1 

$ 36,792 

2 

$ 42,048 

3 

$ 47,304 

4 

$ 52,560 

5 

$ 56,765 

6 

$ 60,970 

7 

$ 65,174 

8 

$ 69,379 


Join Me In Voting For Michael A. McKerchie - Unit I Board Member 


Michael knows and understands our people, our community and our tribal 
organization. He knows our strengths and our areas that need improvement. 

He will take the time to work hard towards making the changes that are sorely 
needed to help mend our tribe. 

He will do so by seeking the advice of our elders, relying on the strengths and 
talents of our people while working with our chairperson and tribal board to 
bring the best we can give to our entire tribe. 

Michael will keep focused on the issues that matter and on the vision for 
our future so that we may continue to protect our rights and resources while 
bringing pride for our generations to come. 

It is because of this that I wholeheartedly support Michael A. McKerchie for 
Unit I Board Member. He’s a great choice. He will make a difference because he 
cares. 

^ This ad is endorsed by Cathy Abramson. 
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Part III in the series by tribal member Seth Allard 


[Author’s Note: The following 
story and poem are representa- 
tions of genre of writing called 
“creative ethnographic writing.” 
This writing style provides a 
more creative, aesthetic expres- 
sion of a people’s culture and 
history, as shown through stories, 
poetry, prose and other forms of 
artistic representation. The story 
which immediately follows will 
resurface in two more chapters 
in this thesis, as will several 
other instances of poetry, prose, 
excerpts of non-fiction and fic- 
tion, and anecdotal material. 
Also, the Ojibwa/Anishnaabek 
words included in this section 


She also earned a bachelor’s 
degree in applied science and was 
the human ser- 
vices director 
at Fire Keepers 
Casino near 
Battle Creek, 

Mich. Ruby 
was loyal to 
her Native cul- 
ture and made 
many art 
items, including ear rings and 
dreamcatchers, to name a few. 
They are sold on Mackinac Island 
and at powwows. She was a 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe Chippewa Indians, with 
a heritage of Native American 
background of several genera- 
tions. She was a member of St. 


and thesis overall are not specif- 
ic to any dialect or local styles 
of pronunciation and language. 
Anishnaabek words are spelled 
simply as they are sounded out. 
The themes of the following two 
pieces of creative writing will be 
taken up in the next installment, 
“Chapter Two: Conflicted Identity 
in the Sault Tribe: Part One”]. 

We work quickly to untie and 
carry the 20-foot flat bottom alu- 
minum boat to the bank. Next, we 
place the spear, lantern, C-clamp 
and lantern mount, and the kill 
stick (a short, heavy stick so aptly 
named because if its purpose, 
which is to thwack a fish near its 


Ignatius Loyola Catholic Church. 

She married the love of her 
life, Robert Smith, on Aug. 

1, 2015, in St. Ignace, and he 
survives (in stable condition at 
Sparrow Hospital in Lansing). 
Also surviving are her children, 
Vlad Jannett and Sophia Jannett, 
at home; step children, Alyssa 
Smith, Gabriel Cox and Sam 
Smith, at home; her mother and 
stepfather, Deborah and Allen 
Campbell, Sault Ste. Marie; her 
brother, Will Foster, St. Ignace; 
her sister, Jennifer Foster, St. 
Ignace; her in-laws, Lane and 
Cheryl McFarland, Haslett, 
Mich.; her former husband, Paul 
Jannett; and many aunts, uncles, 
nieces, nephews and cousins. 

She was preceded in death by 


eardrum in order to concuss it to 
death and thereby stop it’s noisy 
SOS to other fish) in the boat. 

The last slice of sunlight sinks 
below the horizon, plunging the 
world into a starry darkness. We 
march up the porch steps to pay a 
visit to our uncle. Before knock- 
ing on the storm door, the inner 
door opens and the spry, white 
haired man says, “Whattaya 
want?” 

He can contain his comical 
sense of seriousness for a second 
before he breaks into a smile 
and holds the storm door wider, 
beckoning us to “Come on in and 
have a seat.” 

13 

her grandparents, Pat and Mary 
(nee Cadotte) Andress; and her 
father, William Foster. 

Cremation has taken place 
and a memorial service will 
take place at a later date in St. 
Ignace with burial of her ashes on 
Mackinac Island in the Andress 
lot. 

Dodson Funeral Home assisted 
the family with arrangements. 

Traditional Native American 
prayer for the grieving 

I give you this one thought to 
keep, I am with you still — I do 
not sleep. I am a thousand winds 
that blow, I am the diamond 
glints on snow, I am the sunlight 
on ripened grain, I am the gentle 
autumn rain. 


From "Walking on," page 



We follow our orders and 
shuffle inside, gratefully accept- 
ing cups of fresh coffee and 
wooden chairs around the kitch- 
en table. As usual, his home is 
nearly immaculate. The linoleum 
kitchen floor is swept clean, the 
carpeted area still shows the tell- 
tale tracks of a vacuum cleaner 
(yes, us Indians can even track 
appliances through the wilds of 
our living rooms). Picture frames 
filled with children, grandchil- 
dren and our recently departed 
and much admired Aunt are hung 
about or placed around the house. 
Books, magazines and various 
knick-knacks are also strewn in 


an organized fashion. The sink is 
clear of dirty dishes. 

After decades of retirement 
from long-haul trucking, main- 
ly out of industrial southern 
Michigan, Uncle Mike always 
struck me as the most industri- 
ous of my four uncles. Even in 
his mid- seventies, the idea of 
“retirement” seems to elude him. 
He can often be caught clearing 
brush on his property and set- 
ting fish nets in the river in the 
summer, or plowing snow in the 
cold months at a pace that would 
exhaust most twenty-somethings. 

“You wanna come out with us 
See “Part III,” page 15 


When you awaken in the 
morning ’s hush, I am the sweet 
uplifting rush, of quiet birds in 
circled flight, I am the soft stars 
that shine at night. So not think of 
me as gone — I am with you still 
in each new dawn. 

LORRAINE J. TIERI 

Lorraine J. (nee Rosenburger) 
Tieri of Philadelphia, Penn, 
sadly passed of 
ALS on Feb. 

15, 2016, at 
the young age 
of 56. She was 
born Aug. 29, 

1959. She was 
a member of 
the Sault Tribe 
of Chippewa 


Indians. Beloved wife of John 
L. Tieri, mother of Jillian, Adam 
(Debra), Rebecca (Shane) and 
loving grandmother of Jared, 
John, Jacob, Madylyn, Michayla, 
Kaitlyn, Adam Jr., Taylor, Emily 
and Elizabeth. 

Preceding her were her father, 
Herbert Rosenburger; mother, 
Patricia (nee Rapson), who also 
passed of ALS; grandmother, 
Frances (nee Murphy) Schrader. 

Lorraine is survived by many 
relatives. 

Lorraine and her mother 
Patricia were both born in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich, her father was 
born in Pennsylvania. 

Lorraine was so loved and will 
be truly missed. 



RE-ELECT DENNIS McKELVIE UNIT 1 


Thank You for Your Support in our Primary Election! 


“I just want to thank all the Candi- 
dates for their effort and hard work to 
try to better our Tribe with their new 

ideas. 

66 This has been one of the cleanest 
and best Primaries of my time, with no 
negative ads. A Big Thanks to all the 
Candidates for this. They have shown 
what a clean race looks like. It just 
goes to show what our People are re- 
ally about. Again, thank you for your 
Participation in the Election Process. 



To the Candidates who are moving Re-Elect Dennis McKelvie 

forward. Good Luck. ” to Un j t «| f or Strong, 

Independent Leadership 

This ad is endorsed by Dennis McKelvie. 
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Part III in the series by tribal member Seth Allard 


From “Part III, page 14 

Uncle?” asks CJ. 

“No, I...” He almost hesitates. 
“No, I can’t do ’er tonight. My 
knee is still healing,” he says, 
referring to a recent knee sur- 
gery. 

“Yeah, you don’t want to 
mess that up. Gotta let stuff like 
that rest if you want it to heal 
right,” I says. 

“Yeah, the doctor said I really 
had to take it easy with it. I wish 
I could go out with you boys, 
though. Last year’s was a heck 
of a night. You remember that?” 
he says, pointing to me. 

“Yeah that was pretty cool.” 

“I never saw a sturgeon that 
close.” 

“You guys saw a sturgeon out 
here?” asks CJ. 

“Yeah,” says Uncle Mike, 
“Came right under our boat and 
circled us three or four times. 
Man, I’m glad you didn’t spear 
that one.” 

“I almost did,” I say. “I 
looked out and thought, ‘Is that 
a boulder moving? Am I seeing 
things?’ But when I realized it 
was moving, I didn’t know what 
to think. I turned to Uncle Mike 
and said, ‘There’s something big 
out there moving toward us.’” 

“And I told him, ‘Well, what 
is it?” 

‘“I don’t know,’ I says, ‘but 
whatever it is, it’s bigger than 
any fish I’ve ever seen.’ And he 
says, ‘well, spear it!”’ 

“Did you try to spear it?” 

Asks CJ. 

“No way,” I says. “As it came 
closer and we saw the spots on 
its back and the skin instead of 
scales, we knew it was a stur- 
geon.” 

“If you woulda speared that, 
we ’d’ve been dragged to the 
East coast before it stopped. That 
thing was... how big would you 
say it was?” 

“Jeez, probably around five 
feet long and nearly three feet 
wide. And that isn’t even as big 
as they get,” I says. 

“That woulda been a lot of 
meat though. And probably a 
pretty high price per pound, con- 
sidering how the fine for spear- 
ing a sturgeon without a permit,” 
says CJ with a chuckle. 

“The only way I know of to 
spear a sturgeon is to use two 
boats and two spears, and even 
then the spears that we had 
would’ve shivered,” says Uncle 
Mike. “Or you can turn the spear 
so the tines go long-ways so 
they sink right in the middle of 
its head along the spot where 
the bony plates come together. 
That’s the only weak spot it has 
where you can land a shot in the 
brain and kill it immediately.” 

“But that would’ve been a 

Reserve a 

Looking for a fun and edu- 
cational week of activities for 
your child? The Chippewa 
County Historical Society 
(CCHS) is sponsoring its fifth 
annual Summer History Camp 
in Sault Ste. Marie during the 
week of June 20-24. 

Camp begins at 9 a. m. in 


lucky strike,” I says. “I just 
thought it was pretty neat, seeing 
that big sturgeon circle the boat 
and the lantern light within arm’s 
reach.” 

“Yeah, that was pretty neat,” 
says Uncle Mike. A short silence 
falls among us after the descrip- 
tion of the encounter with the 
prehistoric giant, a greatly 
reduced number of which still 
lurk in river. “Well, you guys 
better get out there if you want 
to get a full night in.” 

With a good luck from our 
Uncle, we pick our way across 
the yard to the boat. After 
putting the gear, ores and the 
10-foot spear along the inside of 
the wall, we take positions on 
the sides and lift it partially into 
the water. I step in and make my 
way to the back over two rows 
of seating. CJ and Matt push 
the boat out further and CJ files 
in. CJ and I push with ore and 
spear-butt, while Matt, in his 
knee-high boots finishes pushing 
us out until we are free of land 
and barely floating above the 
sandy, pebbly river bottom. He 
steps in and weighted with over 
600 pounds of men, the small 
aluminum craft gently begins to 
drift out into the small bay. 

CJ lights the gas lantern and 
hands it to me, instructing me in 
hanging in how to hang it onto 
the post clamped to the aft wall. 
With the lantern hanging precar- 
iously over the water we paddle 
out into deeper water. 

Spearing is a fun thing to 
do, but probably a funnier thing 
to see. Originally, Ojibwa men 
would paddle out in canoes , and 
with a torch held out by a sconce 
from one end of the canoe, spear 
fish by torch light. I am not sure 
where the idea came from, but 
I would have loved to be in on 
that conversation. In my mind it 
goes something like this: 

“Hey, you know how fire and 
boats don’t mix?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And how standing in a canoe 
can be lead to impromptu swim- 
ming lessons?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Well, I have an idea... Let’s 
put a small fire on one end of a 
canoe, paddle it out to the mid- 
dle of a river, and stand up and 
try to spear fish as they pass by.” 

“Yeah, I like fish. Let’s do 
that.” 

A part of me has to believe I 
am related to one of the people 
involved in this conversation. 

In place of a torch, we now 
use gas lantern, or even regular 
household light bulbs placed 
precariously in the river and held 
in place above the water by a 
floating board, which is powered 
by a car-battery (electricity being 


the East Dependency of the 
historic Schoolcraft House on 
Water Street, and conclude at 3 
p.m. Students finishing grades 
3 to 6 (aged 9-12) are invited to 
attend. The cost for the week is 
$75. 

The theme this year is the 
early history of Sault Ste. 


another thing that does not mix 
well with aquatic activities). 
Supposedly, the fish are attracted 
by the light and are that much 
easier to spear; though I have yet 
to see a fish purposefully come 
to the light or be stunned by the 
light in some close-encounter-of- 
the-fourth-kind scenario. 

The person who is spearing 
stands completely upright on 
the back of the boat, searching 
the 20-foot arch of illumination. 
The pilot sits on the opposite 
end and paddles according to the 
direction of the spearman. So 
the boat is literally being pad- 
died backwards. Directing the 
boat towards unsuspecting fish 
or intercepting a moving target 
requires a lot of communication 
between the spearman and the 
pilot. If you were a third person 
in the boat, as I was now, you 
could keep an eye out and in 
the event a fish is speared and 
carefully lifted into the boat, beat 
its head with the aforementioned 
“kill stick,” in order to keep it 
from warning its buddies of their 
impending doom. 

CJ is the first one up to spear 
and Matt the pilot. So I wait my 
turn to spear or pilot and chew 
on jerky in the center of the boat. 

CJ tells Matt to “take her 
straight out for a while.” As 
we make our way at a crawl- 
ing pace, CJ gives directions 
to avoid the large rocks and 
boulders strewn along the river 
floor, some of which poke out 
of the water, and other barely 
remain submerged for the unsus- 
pecting. Thousands of years ago 
the receding glaciers left great 
boulders in its wake; though, 
from another view, it looks as if 
God decided to play a game of 
marbles eons ago and forgot to 
pick up. After about 20 minutes, 
we come to the spot CJ guided 
us to. Two small islands, per- 
haps a hundred feet long and 50 
wide and covered with brush and 
stunted pines, have made good 
spots for spearing in the past. 
They also made for fun adven- 
turing, and as kids we kicked out 
on driftwood to explore them. 

We keep our eyes peeled 
on the water, searching for the 
slightest shift in the shadows 
or flicker of a tale that would 
indicated a pike, walleye, trout, 
bass or perch. The silence is only 
broken by miniscule drips of 
water from the ore, which Matt 
expertly wields. CJ holds the 
spear as a high wire artist would 
for balance. 

For nearly an hour, we circle 
the islands and make our way 
eastward along the shallows, 
never drifting past depths of four 
or five feet. The wind, thank- 
fully, keeps calm. Wind-born 


Marie and the building of the 
Soo Locks. Camp activities are 
being coordinated by CCHS 
board members and retired 
teachers, Patty Olsen and Ginny 
Cymbalist. Please contact 
Ginny Cymbalist at 632-9523 
or ggcymbalist@yahoo.com for 
more information or to reserve 


ripples can make spearing all 
but useless, but are held at bay 
tonight. Perhaps there was some- 
thing to offering the tobacco in 
the water before setting off. 

Eventually, CJ and I switch 
and I take my turn standing with 
the spear poised over the water. 
For all of my concentration, I 
cannot see a thing that resembles 
a fish other than the notorious 
“stick-fish, ’’small logs and 
branches that can look deceiv- 
ingly like a fish, especially when 
one wants so badly to see some- 
thing. 

In the cool silence of the 
night we drift like lonely ghosts , 
lit by the eerie glow of the lan- 
tern. Lonely, because during the 
many times that I have speared 
on the river, I have not once seen 
another boat chasing aquatic 
game along the shoreline. Every 
house, every person and every- 
thing is asleep but us, the fish 
who dance playfully in and out 
of our light, and the river with its 
many sounds. Deliberately, stra- 
tegically, meticulously we weave 
around islands , follow stream 
heads to their terminus and even 
search under private docks and 
boats in our inspection. Fish 
tend move along the edges of 
underwater plants and rocks, as 
opposed to being out in the open 
of the sandy bottom areas; and 
so then do we. 

Over two ours have passed. 
We have cycled between pilot, 
middle person and spearman at 
least twice each. CJ had a stab 
at a quickly moving perch, and 
we had a few sightings on the 
murky edges of the light, but all 
in all the only significant event 
occurred when I almost tipped 
into the water while trying to 
take a piss. 

Losing faith in the eastern 
stretch of the river, we turn about 
and begin on the long trek west- 
ward, aiming for the landing at 
Uncle Mike’s. Matt takes the 
spear, CJ the paddle in the back 
and I, the lazy seat in the middle. 
Caught up in the simple bliss 
of yet more beef jerky and the 
brilliant stars set above us and 
reflecting against the calm water, 
I didn’t notice it. And even if I 
had seen it out of the corner of 
my eye, I would’ve dismissed 
it as just another small log that 
resembled a fish. But Matt and 
CJ were quick to realize that it 
was not a log, even though they 
too had to do a double-take. 

Drawn Away 

So many attempted suicides, 
they filled up the [hospital] 
wards 

It’s very economically depressed, 
there’s nothing much for the kids 
We’ve lost our spirituality 


a space. Space is limited, so 
please do not hesitate. 

The Society is grateful once 
again for the support of the 
Michigan Council for Arts and 
Cultural Affairs , which has 
awarded a mini-grant to CCHS 
for our fifth annual summer his- 
tory camp. 


And our guidance in our lives 
Kids don’t really have anything 
to fall back on. 

I try to encourage them to get on 
the drum, 

Attend sweat lodges . 

They were caught up in the same 
problems that the rest of society 
has. 

Even though they’re exposed to 
the positives, 

The spirituality, 

They are also exposed to nega- 
tives. 

They’ve been drawn away. 

[The children are] exposed 
To substance abuse 
And unstable, dysfunctional 
family 

Even though they were exposed 

to the traditions 

That has an effect 

Throughout their lives 

It’s really hard for ’em to break 

that. 

They have to leave to find decent 
jobs and work 

You find that going back two 
generations 

And they lose their culture. 
Mother, she would bring up 
things from my youth on Sugar 
Island, 

My ancestral home. 

People would gather there. 

You would get culture from that. 

Anishnaabekmowin. . . 

[the Ojibwa] language 

She wouldn’t, she didn’t want to 

teach me. 

Children my age 

Their parents didn’t want to 

teach the language. 

Being known as Indian 
Would hold you back in life. 

People would try to hide 

That they were Native 

By calling themselves French- 

Canadian 

Or Spanish 

Not Indian 

Really you’re only fooling your- 
self. 

Everybody knew who you were 
anyways. 

I asked my mother what French- 
Canadian was 

And she was kind of... embar- 
rassed we did that. 

“Oh, you know, that’s a... a way 
that people can try to hide 
That they are Indian.” 

And I says, “Why do they do 
that? 

They’re Indian aren’t they?” 

I didn’t understand. 

- Poem formed from conversa- 
tion with Sault Tribe member, 
born 1950s 


The Chippewa County 
Historical Society, founded in 
1919, is at 115 Ashmun Street 
in Sault Ste. Marie. For more 
information about CCHS , view 
www.cchsmi.com and Facebook, 
or contact cchs@sault.com or 
635-7082. 


space now for Sault Summer History Camp 
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Sault Tribe Construction committed to doing the best 



Back row: Mike Romano, Joe Bourque, Joe Paquin, Scott Jewel. Front left to right: Billy Sams, Ken LaFaver, 
Frank Toms, Ed LaPoint, and Jeff Tamlyn. Project Manager William “Billy” Sams oversees the construction 
company’s two divisions - public works and commercial - and said his employees are all Sault Tribe 
members. The public works division has all the heavy equipment and does excavating, snow plowing, 
sanding, salting, and snow removal. They also do septic fields, ponds, drainage ditches, and roadwork 
in addition to tackling demolition jobs such as old houses, garages and sheds. Then there is the com- 
mercial side of Sault Tribe Construction, the carpenters and laborers. The Fleet Department consists 
of heavy equipment repairer and one-year employee Frank Toms. Sams said, “All of our guys have the 
tribe’s best interest in mind. We strive to give the tribe the best job we can.” 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Construction work crew spreading crushed limestone on the Ring Road around the powwow 
grounds. Left to right: Joe Paquin, Mike Romano and operating the Skidsteer is Jeff Tamlyn. 


By Brenda Austin 

The smell of diesel fuel, 
heavy equipment being worked 
on, piles of limestone and men 
in work wear are what you 
would see if you stopped by 
Sault Tribe Construction’s office 
on M-129 just outside of Sault 
city limits. 

Look for the blue building 
and red work trucks parked 
nearby. 

Project Manager William 
“Billy” Sams oversees the con- 
struction company’s two divi- 
sions - public works and com- 
mercial and said his employees 
are all Sault Tribe members. 

The public works division 
has all the heavy equipment and 
does excavating, snow plow- 
ing, sanding, salting, and snow 
removal. They also do septic 
fields, ponds, drainage ditches, 
and roadwork in addition to 
tackling demolition jobs such as 
old houses, garages and sheds. 

Proud of the quality work his 
men do, Sams said the road they 
installed for JKL Lumsden Way 
hasn’t been patched in over 10 
years and is holding up well. 

His crew also recently installed 
the mile road at tribal fisher- 
ies (running south off of 15 
Mile and Shunk Roads) using 
BIA grant funding secured by 
Transportation Planner Wendy 
Hoffman. 

The Public Works division 
also works with the tribe’s 
Housing Department to install 
septic systems and on other 
projects. “We have done some 
work outside of the tribe, but 
not a lot. The tribe usually has 
enough in-house work to keep 
us busy, but there are times 
when some of the guys are laid 
off in-between jobs or while we 
are waiting on approvals,” he 
said. 

Sams said his crew is cur- 
rently resurfacing the circle 
drive around the powwow 
grounds in the Sault through 
the BIA development program 
and Hoffman. They are using 
crushed limestone, which Sams 
said will be softer on bare feet 
and moccasin-wearing dancers 
and will shed water so it doesn’t 
puddle on the road. “It’s basi- 
cally the same stuff they use 
on baseball diamonds — there 
won’t be any rocks — it will be 
a nice clean surface,” he said. 

Another project they recently 
completed is the installation of 
a concrete diversion ditch for a 
new fish pond at the Odenaang 
Housing site. The pond was 
formerly used as the housing 
development’s septic lagoon 
before they tied into city water. 
Fisheries received a grant they 
used to clean out the lagoon and 
turn it into a pond, and the new 
diversion ditch allows them to 
open a valve to fill the pond 
with water. Once it has filled 
to the wanted level, they shut 
the valve off and the water gets 
diverted to a nearby drainage 
ditch. 

“We change projects every 
day,” Sams said. “The guys 
just finished grading the road 
we installed at 15 Mile for 


Fisheries. We also have some 
work we are going to do at the 
tribe’s Cultural Camp. Their 
footing drains back up so we are 
going to clean the ditch out and 
extend the culvert on the north- 
west corner so it sheds water 
away from the building. We 
are also looking at doing a few 
more demolition jobs if we get 
them.” 

Sams said if a job is within 
their scope of work the tribe 
usually gives them the work, 
provided they can do it with- 
in their budgeted amount. 
“Sometimes I have to bid 
against outside contractors. It’s 
hard for me to bid on the open 
market because we have a set 
rate and often contractors on the 
open market can bid less then 
us because they can pay their 
guys less. Like everywhere else 


our labor force changes with 
the demands of the jobs,” Sams 
said. 

The Public Works crew 
based in their Sault office 
consists of lead operator and 
12-year employee Ed LaPoint, 
operator and 12-year employ- 
ee Ken LaFaver and operator 
and 16-year employee Mike 
Romano. Operator and 14-year 
employee Joe Paquin and oper- 
ator and seven-year employee 
Jeff Tamlyn are based out of St. 
Ignace and handle the majority 
of the work in that area. 

The Fleet Department 
consists of heavy equipment 
repairer and one-year employee 
Frank Toms . As the equipment 
gets older, Sams said, it’s nice 
to have someone on board who 
knows how to take care of it 
and who can do more than 


just everyday repairs. Last 
year, Toms refurbished one of 
their Front End loaders, which 
Sams said turned out nice and 
improved its value. Toms is 
scheduled to refurbish a second 
one over the summer. 

Then there is the commercial 
side of Sault Tribe Construction, 
the carpenters and laborers. 

“We do a lot of remodeling for 
the casino and bid on home 
improvement projects through 
the Housing Department,” Sams 
said. “We do a lot of design 
work. I try and save the tribe 
money by meeting with depart- 
ments and doing a complete 
design, and then if we need to 
get an engineer involved the 
majority of the design is done 
which helps minimize their 
cost.” 

Sams said lead carpenter 


and five-year employee Joe 
“Mel” Bourque and Carpenter 
and three-year employee Scott 
Jewel will be demolishing and 
expanding the old concession 
stand upstairs at Big Bear Arena 
by about 10 feet and turning it 
into a training kitchen. “When 
we are done it will have new 
tables, countertops, cabinets, 
sinks, new flooring and a new 
drop ceiling and paint. We con- 
structed a kitchen similar to it at 
the USD A building and it came 
out really nice,” he said. The 
new kitchen at Big Bear will be 
used for trainings and events 
and will be able to service the 
hospitality room as well. 

Sams has been a tribal 
employee for over 20 years. “I 
started in the early ’90s as a 
foreman with the Force Account 
when they started the housing 
projects up again. The Force 
Account was originally started 
to keep tribal members working 
and train our people so they 
have real marketable skills. One 
of our former employees is now 
a site superintendent building 
hotels along with a couple of 
others that have since moved 
on and started their own com- 
panies. There are several other 
individuals who started out 
with us and are now working 
for other companies, which is 
nice to see. We have had a lot 
of good guys come in and work 
their way up through the ranks 
and leave for other positions,” 
Sams said. 

“I give a lot of credit to the 
tribe for where I am at today, 
because they gave me that 
opportunity,” Sams said. “Ed 
LaPoint has been here almost as 
long as I have and he knows his 
equipment and knows what it 
takes to get the job done. He is 
invaluable to the everyday oper- 
ations of our company; our crew 
is all trustworthy and committed 
to their work.” 

Sams said one of his newer 
projects involves working with 
Kathie Brosmer from the tribe’s 
Environmental Department on 
wetland mitigation and the pos- 
sibility of obtaining some Go 
Green funding. “Two years ago 
Kathie ’s department received an 
award (one of only two in the 
nation) and started helping us 
with the Go Green application 
process and there is a possibil- 
ity if we receive funding they 
would match us dollar for dollar 
on equipment replacement and 
possibly help with maintenance 
items . Anything we get will be a 
bonus,” he said. 

Proud of the employees and 
their dedication and work ethic , 
Sams said, “We do a really good 
job for the prices we quote. 
Usually the price we quote is 
pretty close to our actual job 
cost, time and materials. All of 
our guys have the tribe’s best 
interest in mind. We strive to 
give the tribe the best job we 
can. My favorite saying to my 
guys is ‘One bad job takes care 
of 10 good ones.’ So every job 
we do we are concerned about 
quality and making sure it gets 
done right.” 
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Native play staged at DreamMaker's Theater 



Photo courtesy Sault Tribe Culture Division 

Billy Mills offers insight, inspiration 


Sliver of a Full Moon , reenact- 
ment of the historic congressional 
reauthorization of the Violence 
Against Women Act (VAWA) in 
2013 by Native playwright Mary 
Kathryn Nagle, was presented to 
the public May 16 at Kewadin 
Casinos DreamMakers Theater in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

As part of the Chippewa 
Storytelling Incubator project, 
University of Michigan students 
and faculty worked with the 
Sault Tribe’s Advocacy Resource 
Center, the Diane Peppier Center 
and Uniting Three Fires against 
Violence to stage a reading of the 
play, directed by U-M Professor 
of Theatre and Drama Anita 
Gonzalez. 

VAWA restored the authority 
of tribal governments to pros- 
ecute non-Native abusers who 
assault and abuse Native women 
on tribal lands. Eight local Native 
performers were selected to per- 
form a staged reading of the play. 

Above, right, the cast poses 
after a successful performance: 
(back row, from left) Jocelyn 
Aptowitz, U-M Associate 
Director of the State Outreach 
Office Dana Sitzler, Zach Kolo, 
Lori Jump, Liam Loomer, Erin 
Croom, Mia Massimino, Joe 
Medicine, Caleb Foote, U-M 
Associate Professor of Dance 
Robin Wilson, Colleen Medicine, 
U-M Professor of Theatre and 
Drama Anita Gonzalez, (front 
row, from left) Paula Modafferi, 
Rebecca Parish, Sonja Killips, 
Chloe Gonzales, Cecil Pavlat and 
Jackie Minton. 


By Brenda Austin 

( i See photos of Billy Mills visit 
on page 18 .) 

Olympic gold medal winner 
Billy Mills visited Sault Ste. 
Marie mid-May for the annual 
5k Fun Run/Walk hosted by JKL 
Bahweting School. (See Photo 
spread, next page.) During his 
visit, he also took time to be a 
guest speaker for an in-service 
the Sault Tribe hosted for their 
team members and participated 
in a ribbon cutting ceremony for 
JKL School’s newly completed 


gymnasium. 

Mills, an Oglala Lakota 
raised on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota, won 
the Gold Medal in the 10,000- 
meter race during the 1964 
Summer Olympics. He was the 
second Native American to win a 
Gold Medal at the Olympics and 
is the only American to win the 
10,000-meter race. 

Using his Olympic win as a 
catalyst, Mills has many accom- 
plishments including becoming 
co-founder and spokesperson 


of the nonprofit group Running 
Strong for American Indian 
Youth. Running Strong helps 
American Indian people fulfill 
basic needs such as food, water 
and shelter, while also helping 
communities gain self-sufficien- 
cy. 

Mills said, “The Olympic run 
was the catalyst but the moti- 
vation was I felt that moment 
was a gift and I wanted to give 
back. I just reached into the 
Native American culture — the 
giveaway — and orchestrated a 
life and career giving back. Not 
because of the run, but because 
of the culture. If you achieve 
something in your life you need 
to thank the community and those 
that empower you.” 

Mills’ charity work also 
includes diabetes prevention 
and education and helping peo- 
ple with diabetes learn how to 
maintain a healthy lifestyle and 
improve their lives. 

According to his wife, Pat, 
Mills has shown great grace and 
growth from when they first met 
to now. “I wish he had another 
whole lifetime to give because 
I think he has really reached his 
momentum now at the age of 78,” 
she said. Billy and Pat have been 
married for 54 years. 

Pat said she does all her hus- 
band’s scheduling, marketing, 
media and artwork for his pro- 
motions. She also teaches art on 
the Crystal Cruise Line for about 
three weeks each summer with 
Mills acting as her assistant. She 
said they have traveled all over 
the world on the cruise ships 
with the exception of Thailand, 
Vietnam and Antarctica. 

Two portraits of Mills painted 
by Pat are hanging in museums 
— the Crazy Horse Museum and 
the World Olympic Museum in 
Switzerland. 

Mills said what he enjoys 
the most is participating in 
projects that allow him to reach 
out to youth and the elderly 
and feel that his words inspired 
them and made a difference. 

“One of the projects now is our 
Dreamstarters Program. One of 
our Dreamstarters is from your 
community (Sault Ste. Marie). 

On the 50th anniversary of me 
winning the gold medal at the 
Olympic games I wanted to give 


back to those people who helped 
empower me. My board got 
together and started thinking how 
can we give back and remem- 
bered I am always talking about 
dreams, and they came up with 
the Dreamstarters program. We 
are giving ten $10,000 grants a 
year for 5 years, so there would 
be 50 grants total in honor of the 
50th anniversary,” he said. 

To find out more about this 
program, visit: http://indianyouth. 
org/dreamstarter. 

Mills said what he is trying 
to do in an indirect way is to let 
young people know how power- 
ful their Native American virtues 
and values are. “The culture, 
tradition, spirituality, the songs 
have the virtues and values within 
them — the sound of the drum, 
the dance. To take those virtues 
and values and put them in our 
current daily living — I have 
been able to do that, but on occa- 
sion I have failed drastically,” he 
said. 

“This community inspires 
me as much as any community I 
have been to,” Mills said. “There 
are things that stand out in this 
community; there are just a few 
tribes in American that have the 
strength of the leaders I have 
gotten to know here. They have 
this deep passion to help the 
community and you don’t see 
that everywhere. They are com- 
mitted; it’s almost like a spiritual 
strength. They are visionaries for 
the community. That is unique 
and I think the community needs 
to know that me, as an outsider, 
sees that in their leadership. I 
want them to know they are my 
heroes.” 

Mills said that Cathy 
Abramson (Unit 1 director) and 
her family have inspired him. 
“She challenged me — just 
because of who she is — to be a 
better person. She challenged me 
to be a better husband, a better 
father; I want her to know that. 

I want Aaron, Lisa, and Chad to 
know that I looked at their core 
virtues and values and have seen 
them mature to become leaders in 
their communities,” he said. 

One thing is certain; Mills’ 
Olympic run still brings excited 
cheers and enthusiastic hand clap- 
ping each time the film of the last 
moments of his race is shown. 


BUY HERE, 
PAY HERE 

Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available as low as 2.5%! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200, 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 

FREE 

GAS! 

Call Rich Foley, 

989 - 306-3656 
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Billy Mills visits JKL School and Sault Tribe 


team members for inservice at 


Billy Mills races proceed in spite of blustery 
weather — 

( See photos on next page.) Cold and gusting breezes 
with gray skies and splotchy sunshine accompanied run- 
ners and walkers in the Billy Mills Fun Run/Walk events 
on May 14 starting and finishing at the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center on the tribe’s reservation 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Races were divided into three categories with toddlers 


and those slightly older running the first race in the tot 
trot. Later, older youngsters ran and walked the one-mile 
race and guest-of-honor Billy Mills gave the starting sig- 
nal for the 5K run and walk. 

Runners who finished the 5K in the regular age cat- 
egory, masters and grandmasters and top overall male 
and female 5K walkers received plaques, all participants 
received medals. Emmett Fazzari of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., took first place in the youth one-mile for boys and 


LSSU 

Taryn Pratt, 9, of the Sault cinched it for girls. The 5K 
open winners were Kyle Keil of Williamsburg, Mich., 
and Jessica Koster of Sault Ste. Marie; 5K masters, 

Gary Fellow of Sault Ste. Marie and Kristen Verette of 
Williamsburg; and grandmasters, Gary Messer and Marge 
Meincke, both of Sault Ste. Marie. 

The event was sponsored by JKL Bahweting Public 
School Academy. 



Ogimaa-minisinoo, the JKL Bahweting School drum, played during the opening ceremony of 
Billy Mills’ visit and ribbon cutting ceremony for the new gym. 


From left, Joy Kerfoot, fifth grade; Beau Litzner, kindergarten; Anthony Abramson, kindergar- 
ten; and Alana Dyament, fourth grade, during the official ribbon cutting for the new gym. 


Photos by Brenda Austin 



Billy Mills addresses the students at JKL Bahweting JKL’s new gymnasium. 
School. (See story on page 17). 



Mills addressing Sault Tribe team members during an inspriational in-service at LSSU, 


Students listening to Mills talk about his Olympic gold 
medal win and what that has done to encourage him to 
inspire help others. 



Married to Billy for 54 years, Pat Mills, above, does all of her husband’s 
scheduling, marketing, media and artwork for his promotions. 




AND THEY’RE OFF! Above left, Tot Trot racers leave the starting line for a dash to the finish. Above right, Brielle McCready, 2, wears a medal while in the arms of an admiring fan. 


Photos by Rick Smith 





AND THEY’RE OFF AGAIN! Above left, racers in the youth one-mile heat leave the starting line. Above right, Emmett Fazzari is the first to cross the finish in the youth one-mile race. 



Above left, Billy Mills and others look on as a Bay Mills drum performs prior to the races. Above right, Kyle Kiel of Traverse City finishes first in the final race of the event, the 5K. 







Above left, Billy Mills autographs the runner’s bib for one of the young racers. Above left, a racer in the grandmaster category begins her run in the 5K race. 
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Gates Millennium scholar Opalka, going places! 


Tessa Rose Opalka grad- 
uated from Sault Area High 
School with honors in 2012 with 
a full-ride Gates Millennium 
Scholarship to Michigan State 
University. 

This year, she graduated from 
MSU with high honors and a 
bachelor’s degree in marketing. 
She also graduated from the uni- 
versity’s Honors College after 
fulfilling the eight honors options 
of special projects and classes 
required for recognition by the 
college. “I was awarded the 
Board of Trustees Scholarship as 
a result of my perfect 4.0 GPA,” 
Opalka noted. 

After graduating from MSU 
on May 7 , Opalka landed a sum- 
mer sales internship with Altria 
Group Distribution Company in 
Lansing, Mich., during her junior 
year. “As a result of my perfor- 
mance during the internship, I 



was offered a full-time position 
with the company at the end of 
the summer. I will be starting 
with Altria sometime during sum- 
mer 2016,” she said. 

She takes a role in sales and 
consulting for Altria managing a 
territory of 100 to 150 stores that 
carry the company’s products. 
“My role will include developing 
relationships with the store man- 
agers to assist them in growing 
their respective businesses,” 


she noted. “For the time being, 

I will be focusing on getting 
work experience in the corporate 
world. However, I hope to get 
a master’s degree or MBA once 
I have some work experience. I 
would like to get a Ph.D as well, 
but not anytime soon!” 

While at MSU, she worked 
as an on-campus researcher with 
the International Business Center 
and was heavily involved in the 
Multicultural Business Programs, 
specifically Native American 
and Hispanic Business Students 
(NAHBS), an organization in 
which she had various leader- 
ship positions. “This past year, I 
was the external vice president 
for the organization. My pre- 
vious roles in NAHBS include 
community service chair in my 
sophomore year, and internal 
vice president during my junior 
year.” Opalka indicated she 



Class of 2016 

Both Ryan Levi and Jandrea Fevold 
graduate on April 30, 2016, with Bachelor 
of Arts in accounting. Levi is from 
Owosso, Mich., and Fevold is from 
Ventura, Calif. They met while attending 
Fort Lewis College in Durango, Colo. 
After sharing multiple classes, they 
realized they both have membership in 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. Since then, they’ve been great 
friends and have plans to visit the reserva- 
tion together. Fort Lewis College averages 
over 1 ,000 Native students representing 
over 140 tribes. 


Johnston graduates Magna Cum Laude 


also participated in four study 
abroad programs while at MSU, 
traveling to Paris, London and 
Zurich in the summer of 2014 
to study marketing and interna- 
tional comparative dimensions 
of business in Europe; on to 
Havana, Cuba in March of 2015 
to see the country’s culture and 
business; off to Beijing, Xi’an, 
Guangzhou, Shanghai and Hong 
Kong in China during the sum- 
mer of 2015 to learn about mar- 
keting in China; and is learning 
about doing business in South 
Africa this year as she visits 
Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth and 
Cape Town. 

In the summer of 2013, 


Opalka acted as conference 
assistant, moving to program 
assistant in the summer 2014 for 
the Native American Business 
Institute, “a program which 
brings Native American high 
school students to MSU’s campus 
for a weeklong summer program 
dedicated to growing the students 
professionally and educating 
them about opportunities in high- 
er education,” Opalka explained. 
Further, she participated and 
placed in several case competi- 
tions, including the Multicultural 
Heroes Hall of Fame Case 
Competition and the Supply 
Chain Management Internal Case 
Competition. 



Will YOU send ONE postcard, letter, or small 
package to the Youth living in the reserve 
community of Attawapiskat? 


s2^p.Q.>B6x 248 
Attawapiskat ON 
POL IAO'1 


A word of encouragement, a brief letter of 
support, or even a small gift, can make the 
difference in the life of a young person. 


Chris and Anisa 
Johnston announce the 
graduation of their son, 
Andrew Johnston. 

Andrew gradu- 
ated Magna Cum 
Laude from Alpena 
Community College 
with an associate 
degree on May 5 , 

2016. 

Johnston attends 
Grand Valley State 
University this com- 
ing 2016-17 academic 
year working towards 
a Bachelor’s degree in 
finance. 
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Tribal member awarded contract with Charlotte Ballet 



By Brenda Austin 

St. Ignace resident and grad- 
uate of the Michigan Virtual 
Charter Academy, Michael 
Menghini has hit the job jackpot. 
He has signed a professional con- 
tract with the Charlotte Ballet at 
the age of 18. 

For the past nine years 
Menghini has been in training 
six days a week at the Crooked 
Tree Arts Center in Petoskey 
with instructor Heather Raue 
to become a professional ballet 
dancer. 

This summer he will attend 
a summer program in upstate 
New York before moving to 
Charlotte and starting his profes- 
sional career. “He will go to the 
Chautauqua Institution and the 
Charlotte Ballet as an apprentice 
and will leave the third week- 
end in June and stay for seven 
weeks. Then he will come home 
for a week and we will pack 
him up and take him back to the 
Charlotte Ballet so he can start 
his professional dancing career,” 
said his mother, Ann Massey. 

The Charlotte Ballet spends its 
summers as the resident company 
at Chautauqua Institution. 

His love of music and dance 
began at a young age. “He was 
the kind of baby that would walk 
by a radio or a TV playing music 
and he would stop dead in his 
tracks and do the diaper bounce,” 
Massey said. “It was my idea to 
get him into dancing because he 
loved to move and my family 
comes from a long line of natural 
athletes and he really didn’t have 
any interest in baseball or foot- 
ball. He loved music so I thought 
we would give dancing a try 
and see how he does.” She first 
enrolled him in a hip-hop class at 
the age of seven and by the time 
he was nine he was taking classes 
in Petoskey. 

He stopped going to a brick 
and mortar school and began 
taking online classes in the eighth 
grade, which gave him the abil- 
ity to train more - from four to 


Professional ballet dancer Michael 
Tribe and a resident of St. Ignace. 

eight hours a day. “I was in the 
St. Ignace Area Schools through 
the seventh grade before taking 
online schooling to focus more 
on dance and pursuing it as a 
career,” he said. “I feel like it 
was a really good choice for me 
because I learned how to manage 
my independence and manage a 
schedule from a very young age.” 

Massey said, “He would be 
a basketball coach’s dream; he’s 
6-foot, 4-inches and about 175 
pounds. In some instances being 


Photo courtesy Michael Menghini 

Menghini is a member of the Sault 

tall has made it a bit more diffi- 
cult for him as a dancer. He went 
through a large growth spurt and 
there were a couple of years when 
it was very difficult for him for 
body placement because ballet 
is so precise. He would get very 
frustrated but has the work ethic 
of a lumberjack. His passion, 
work ethic and dedication have 
got him where he is today.” 

His mom said that to be a 
good male dancer you have to 
be a good partner, and Michael 


already partners at a profession- 
al level because of his teacher. 
“There have been days gas money 
wise when we had to lift the 
cushions of the couch and shake 
down old pants to see if you can 
find enough change to put in the 
gas tank, but it has all been worth 
it,” she said. “I wouldn’t do any- 
thing different - I would do the 
same thing all over again for him. 
I feel blessed and privileged to be 
his mother - he is extraordinary 
and as much as I will miss him he 
is a gift that needs to be shared.” 

Menghini said he grew very 
attached to the whole artistic 
work culture when he was very 
young after being exposed at the 
age of three to his mothers work- 
place - the former theater where 
she used to work. “She worked in 
the box office and I got to spend 
a lot of time with the performers. 
When they closed down I don’t 
think I realized it at the time, 
but it left me with a void. That’s 
when I started to experiment with 
dance and mom enrolled me in 
classes in St. Ignace. Two years 
later we found Miss Heather in 
Petoskey and I have been with 
her ever since,” he said. 

“I am hoping for a long injury 
free career with the Charlotte 
Ballet. They do a lot of outreach 
programs for the community and 
schools in the Carolina area and I 
will be able to share through that 
something that is very close and 
dear to me with students - and 
hopefully I will inspire some of 
them to start moving the way I 
was inspired to start moving.” 

Menghini said his favorite 
classical ballet is Manon - a 
Romeo and Juliette type story 
- very tragic but very beautiful. 
One of his dream goals is to 
dance in a production of Manon. 
“As far as the favorite role I have 
performed, I think the show that 
I am currently working on might 
be my favorite so far. There are a 
lot of mature moments and I feel 
there is a lot of retrospect back on 
all this training that I have had. 


This show is really tying together 
all the training I have had and the 
years I have danced,” he said. “It 
is called Fantasia Reimagined - it 
is short segments of music that 
have different themes so there is 
a 15-minute ballet that is NYC 
themed, and then there is a half 
hour one about Greek mythology. 
There is also a solo in it that I 
will be doing. There are many 
factors that come together to 
make it a storybook of a show.” 
He said the show is scheduled to 
run just before he leaves for the 
summer. 

You can find out more 
information about the show 
and tickets by visiting: https:// 
www.crookedtree .org/event/ 
ctac-school-of-ballet-presents-fan- 
tasia-reimagined/ 

“If there is anything that I can 
pass on, I think it would be that 
if there is something that you 
really love you need to invest 
yourself 100 percent into it. That 
is something I have really gained 
from being with my mom and 
Miss Heather. They have both 
influenced me so largely when it 
comes to commitment, loyalty, 
devotion and dedication and other 
virtues that I feel very strongly 
about. Find what you love and 
invest yourself 100 percent into 
it,” he said. 

Jean-Pierre Bonnefoux is the 
director and Grant Cooper the 
conductor of the Charlotte Ballet. 
According to their website, “The 
Charlotte Ballet performs classic, 
contemporary and cutting-edge 
dance with virtuosity, energy and 
artistic excellence. Jean-Pierre 
Bonnefoux is Charlotte Ballet’s 
third and longest serving artistic 
director. He and his wife Patricia 
McBride joined Charlotte Ballet 
in 1996, just six years after the 
company moved from Winston- 
Salem, N.C. Having already been 
named as the artistic director of 
Chautauqua’s School of Dance, 
a natural partnership was born 
between these two organizations. 


St. Ignace Museum Clan Park named third 


From the Museum of Ojibwa 
Culture 

ST. IGNACE —The prestigious 
national Signs of the Times magazine 
named the Museum of Ojibwa Culture 
Clan Park project as the third best in 
the 2016 Murals/Exhibits category in an 
international contest. 

A project in Missouri came in first, 
second place went to Germany and the 
museum’s Clan Park in St. Ignace came 
in third. 

Jennifer de Vos, the project fabricator 
and her business partner Lisa Walker of 
the Graphix Garage in Pickford entered 
the project in the competition. 

De Vos traveled to British Columbia, 
Canada, to attend the course to learn the 
technique she applied in the creation of 
the animals. The project involved fabri- 
cating one general information placard 
and one for each of the seven clans. De 
Vos built the animal sculptures using 
Magic Sculpt textured modeling clay. 

One viewer’s coment was included in 
the entry, “The first time I walked past 
the signs the Graphix Garage made for 
the Museum of Ojibwa Culture I was 
speechless. They are so exact and the 
colors are amazing, you stand there and 
read every word over and over again 
while you keep scanning the artistry of 



Manna 


H\e I lOOO (Man ( n \aIm\J ) 
are the political members of the people. 
Members of each clan have natural abilities 
aid qualities of leadership. 


The Loon Clan are known 
for their gifts of beautiful 
singing and the art of 
sharing. Loon clan 
members are eloquent 
speakers and work together 
with the Crane clan to give 
the people a balanced 
government. 


One of the museum’s award winning 
Anishinaabe clan placards. 


the signs. They are amazing.” 

Initially, there were 285 entries from 
around the world in three categories and 
in the readers’ choice survey. The pro- 
cess began with nominating 10 non-elec- 
tric and 10 electric signs. The Clan Park 
was chosen one of 10 in the non-electric 
category. 

This important cultural revitalization 
project is the culmination of years of cul- 


tural workshops on the museum grounds 
and in the classroom, relating to the 
Ojibwa clan system of government and 
years of clan teachings given by Sue St. 
Onge, Francie Wyers and Lisa Burnside 
with the Sault Tribe’s Youth Education 
and Activities (YEA) program. 

When visiting a museum, many peo- 
ple thoroughly read each panel of an 
exhibit, while some breeze past. One 
thing we can know for sure, a lot of 
effort went into deciding exactly what 
those words were. 

For this project, the journey from 
concept to final words in the panels 
was long and thoughtful. Sue St. Onge, 
local YEA coordinator, took the reams 
of information on the clans and distilled 
the years of research she had completed 
on this topic to become the words people 
see when they come to visit the exhibit. 

One of the goals is to explain the 
exhibit concept to people who may not 
start out knowing these traditional teach- 
ings, someone like the average museum 
visitor, who is not an expert on the clan 
system of government and to make the 
language interesting, informative and 
memorable. 

Anyone visiting this exhibit can 
clearly define from her writings in the 
exhibit the importance of the clan system 


best in world 

and how this Anishinaabe knowledge 
can guide the way to a better future for 
community members. As one Sault Tribe 
member said with tears in his eyes after 
viewing the exhibit, “You have brought 
the clan system of government back to 
our people.” 

Mark Anthony Jacobson, a successful 
Canadian Ojibwe artist, gave us permis- 
sion to use illustrations from his book, 

O jibway Clans ( Animal Totems and 
Spirits). Mark used a variety of colors 
and designs when creating the animals 
in the book. His rich, colorful designs 
reflect the ability to see within the ani- 
mal and symbolize the idea of seeing the 
spiritual energy of the animal. Vibrant 
colors are prominent in his artwork and 
are used to communicate many different 
things such as the different moods and 
feelings of the animals. The colorful 
illustrations from his book have truly 
added to the huge success of the exhibit. 

The exhibit was made possible by 2 
percent funding from the Sault Tribe and 
a grant from the Michigan Humanities 
Council. 

A grand opening of this exhibit, and 
the Broken Feathers -A Path to Healing 
the Circle exhibit on the impact of the 
residential boarding schools, is planned 
for mid-July. 
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LSSU Fisheries and Wildlife Club dissect 


with JKL sixth graders 


white suckers 



Photos by John Shibley/LSSU 


SCENT OF SCIENCE — Lake Superior State University stu- 
dent Emily Barkley rinses off a white sucker that, from left, 
Geezhik Sayers and Wynn Pietarinen are about to dissect 
in class. Both are reacting to the specimen’s strong fish 
odor, which evidently doesn’t seem to faze Barkley at all. 
LSSU’s Fisheries and Wildlife Club was visiting sixth-grade 
science classes at JKL Bahweting Middle School on March 
22 in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to teach kids fish physiology. 
Barkley, from Harbor Springs, Mich., is in her third year of 
fisheries and wildlife management. Run a web search on 
“discover LSSU” to customize a university education at 
Lake Superior State. 



START YOUR FISHES — Lake Superior State University stu- 
dents pass out white suckers for dissection to a sixth-grade 
science class at JKL Bahweting Middle School in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. Looking on is president of the student 
Fisheries and Wildlife Club, Clifford Pattinson, who helped 
organize two sessions on March 22 to teach kids about 
fish physiology. The fish were pulled from deep storage 
at LSSU’s Aquatics Research Laboratory. Pattinson, from 
Marshall, Mich., is in his third year of fisheries and wildlife 
management. 



SOMETHING SMELLS FINNY — Right, Miriam Clark laughs 
off a whiff of white sucker before she dissects its diges- 
tive tract. Students with the Lake Superior State University 
Fisheries and Wildlife Club were visiting Mrs. Heather 
Purple’s science class at J. K. Lumsden elementary school 
on March 22 in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to help kids learn 
fish physiology. On left, LSSU student Emily Barkley works 
with sixth-graders Sagen Nolan and Kylie Goodman, while 
Alleigh Sexton (in hoodie, right) supervises her charges. 
Barkley (a junior from Harbor Springs, Mich.) and Sexton 
(senior; Alpena, Mich.) are studying fisheries and wildlife 
management. 


LSSU's Native American Center celebrates 30 years 


Graduate Jennifer 
Donn named 
outstanding 
Native American 
Student by Native 
American Center 

By Brenda Austin 

The Native American Center 
(NAC) recently celebrated 30 
years of service to LSSUs Native 
American student population 
and also awarded the annual 
Outstanding Native American 
Graduating Student Award for 
2015-16. 

This year’s award was pre- 
sented to Jennifer Donn, who 
is graduating with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in nursing. 

She was also honored with the 
School of Nursing’s Academic 
Excellence Award for having the 
highest GPA in her class, made 
the Dean’s List six times, was 
nominated for speaker at com- 
mencement, and is graduating 
magna cum laude. 

Donn is a single mother to 
five-year-old Michaela and 
moved to Sault Ste. Marie from 
the Detroit area after leaving a 
domestic violence situation in 
February 2011. “Michaela was 4 
months old at the time. My mom 
is from the U.P. and I didn’t think 
I would ever want to live here, 
but now I don’t want to leave,” 
she said. “I just knew I needed 
to make a positive path for my 
daughter and everything has 
worked out incredibly well.” 

Donn attended Bay Mills 
Community College (BMCC) 
for a year before transferring to 
LSSU in 2012. It was while she 
attended BMCC that she became 
friends with Diane McLeod- 
Maleport, who nominated her for 
the award. “A very proud moment 
for her was when she was chosen 



Jennifer Donn with her diploma after graduation ceremonies. 


to be an Indian Health Service 
Health Professions scholar 
after she started taking classes 
at LSSU. This is a merit-based 
competitive scholarship pro- 


gram in which a student agrees 
to work with the Indian Health 
Service after graduation,” said 
Maleport. “Working with the 
Indian Health Service has always 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Stephanie Sabatine congratulates Jennifer Donn on being chosen as 
the LSSU Outstanding Native American Graduating Student. 


been her dream, even prior to 
receiving the scholarship, because 
of the inspiration and support 
she has received from IHS as a 
community member. She was 
also selected to be a recipient 
of the Women’s Independence 
Scholarship Program. Both of 
these scholarships involved appli- 
cation processes and program 
eligibility update deadlines con- 
tinuously. She has also received 
multiple other awards, including 
the Bernard Bouschor Honorary 
Scholarship, the Board of Trustees 
Academic Excellence Transfer 
Scholarship, and awards from the 
American Indian College Fund. 
She is a member of the Sigma 
Theta Tau International Honor 
Society of Nursing through the 
Chi Omega chapter at LSSU.” 

Donn said that becoming a 
recipient of the Indian Health 
Professions Scholarship enabled 
her to focus on her college edu- 
cation and be a mom and student 
without having to work full time. 
“It was the most life changing 
opportunity I have ever been 
given. It was a full scholarship 
that covered all my tuition and 
provided a stipend for living 
expenses. And now that I am 
graduating, I have joined the IHS 
Native Healthy Start program at 
Bay Mills,” she said. 

Maleport said that through 
it all, Donn still gave as much 
as she could to her family and 
friends. “When I was deciding 
whether or not to return to college 
after being out of school for sev- 
eral decades, she was my biggest 
supporter and was always willing 
to help me navigate things like the 
financial aid process or help me 
format a paper. I have watched 
her work hard at being the best 
student, mother, and friend that 
she could be.” 

Donn said that growing up as 
a blond-haired pale child she felt 
intimidated when she went to the 
Native Center in Detroit where 


she received health care. “I felt 
like I wasn’t wanted or accepted 
as a Native person, I was kind of 
given that message from certain 
people in my family,” she said. 
“When I got older and became 
pregnant I started utilizing the 
center for more then primary 
health care. I got really involved 
in the Native Healthy Start pro- 
gram and began going to weekly 
talking circles and attended all 
the parenting classes. After I had 
my daughter I was able to attend 
sweat lodges and that was huge- 
ly empowering. That helped me 
more than anything ever had in 
my life - becoming involved in 
that center and applying those 
teachings to my life,” she said. “I 
have been very lucky and defi- 
nitely feel that those old feelings 
of not being able to claim this 
part of my identity are gone. I 
don’t deny my other ancestry, but 
I am very proud of being Native 
American and I am very eager to 
give back to that culture, partic- 
ularly because of the tremendous 
support I have been given. I hope 
to stay here and serve our tribe,” 
she said. 

The LSSU Native American 
Center first opened its doors in 
1986 in a small office in Brown 
Hall. Since then they have moved 
to their current location at 650 
West Easterday Avenue in a 
former frat house, next to the 
Chippewa House. The building is 
appropriately named, “Eskoonwid 
Endaad,” which means, “student 
study house” in Ojibwe. Students 
are invited to use the Center 
on evenings and weekends and 
non-Native students are welcome 
as well. 

If you have questions or would 
like additional information about 
the Native American Center on 
the campus of LSSU, contact 
NAC and Campus Diversity 
Director Stephanie Sabatine at 
(906) 635-6664 or by email at 
ssabatine@lssu.edu. 
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Sault Tribe members make 


college deans' lists 


Veteran Damon 
Anderson makes LSSU 
dean’s list 

Damon Anderson, member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and just left 
active duty for the United States 
Marine Corps after 12 years of 
faithful service, ended his 2015- 
16 academic year with high 


honors by making Lake Superior 
State University’s dean’s list. He 
is currently a sophomore with a 
grade point average of 3.8 and 
plans on earning a Bachelor of 
Science degree by majoring in 
history. 

Anderson thanks his family 
and friends for their support 
during this latest endeavor. Upon 
graduating, his plans include giv- 


ing back to his Sault Ste. Marie 
community by teaching history 
to future generations of college 
students. His favorite quote, 
“Whoever said the pen is mighti- 
er than the sword obviously never 
encountered automatic weapons,” 
by Douglas MacArthur. 

Anderson is looking forward 
to the beginning of his 2016-17 
academic year and plans on tak- 


ing classes such as world civiliza- 
tion, United States history and a 
variety of geography courses. 

Sierra Hanchera 
named to Grand Valley 
dean’s list 

Sierra J. Hanchera was recently 
notified of her placement on the 
dean’s list at Grand Valley State 


University for this semester. 

In order to be named to the 
dean’s list, a student must have 
earned at least 12 grade point 
credits at an average of 3 .5 or 
higher. 

Her father, John Hanchera, and 
the rest of her family wanted her 
to know how very proud they are 
of her accomplishments. 

Congratualtions, Sierra! 


Congress moves to update Johnson O'Malley support data 


By Rick Smith 

Bills now in the U.S. Congress 
would update data and revamp 
future data collection to increase 
federal funding and improve 
American Indian student access 
to Johnson O’Malley education 
programs. 

The Johns on- O'Malley Act 
of 1934 authorizes education 
funding and support for public 
schools with significant numbers 
of American Indian students 
between age 3 and grade 12 to 
address particular needs of these 
students which are not part of 
regular school curricula in their 
schools. Johnson O’Malley pro- 
grams, as they are called, may 
vary from school to school but 
generally offer courses in culture, 
language and achieving academic 
standards. 

It is hoped the new measure 
would improve the accuracy of 
gathering the numbers of Indian 
students in public schools. 
According to the sponsors of 
the legislation, the current data 
excludes about 500,000 Indian 


students from federal resources 
to help address academic and cul- 
tural needs. The situation exists 
because of reliance on 20-year- 
old student counts by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

Senators Heidi Heitkamp 
(D-N.D.) and James Lankford 
(R-Okla.) introduced the 
Johnson- O’Malley Supplemental 
Indian Education Program 
Modernization Act (S .2842) on 
April 21 and Representative 
Betty McCollum (D-Minn.) intro- 
duced the House companion bill 
(H.R.4390) last January. 


Applications are being solicited 
for two one-time $500 scholar- 
ships from the Sault Tribe elders 
for qualified freshmen enrolled 
in public colleges, universities or 
trade schools. The deadline for 
applications is Aug. 31, 2016. 

All applicants must be regis- 
tered Sault Tribe members who 
have successfully completed and 
passed all five General Education 
Development (GED) equivalency 


“In too many forgotten cor- 
ners of our country, Native 
young people - often neglected 
and underserved - are falling 
behind,” Heitkamp noted. “We 
already know that culturally spe- 
cific programs in schools, like 
Native language preservation 
courses, help put Native students 
on brighter paths personally and 
academically. But for the past 
two decades, federal agencies 
have failed to provide an accurate 
count of the Native students most 
in need - and potentially eligible 
for - these resources. As one of 


tests with a minimum score of 40 
and an average score of 45 , pos- 
sess a GED certificate or graduat- 
ed from an accredited high school 
with a cumulative grade point 
average of at least 2.50; accepted 
or enrolled in any two-year or 
four-year public college, univer- 
sity or trade school in any field of 
study as a fulltime student. 

Applicants must submit let- 
ters that include name, address, 


the fastest growing populations 
in the country, U.S. Census data 
suggests that Native students 
eligible for such resources have 
dramatically increased. No child 
in America deserves to be forgot- 
ten - and every child deserves the 
chance to succeed. That’s why 
our bipartisan bill would work to 
get accurate numbers and increase 
access to the cultural programs 
that help Native children thrive.” 

The pending bills would tack 
on a new section of the 1934 law. 
The additional section covers 


telephone number, proof of 
tribal enrollment, social security 
number, high school transcript 
verifying cumulative grade point 
average or proof of achieving 
GED requirements stated above. 
Submissions must also include let- 
ters from the college, university or 
trade school showing acceptance 
for the 2016-17 school year and 
academic major or course of study. 

Essays of 300-500 words are 


general definitions, recommen- 
dations and guidance. The legis- 
lation directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to increase participation 
of eligible entities through con- 
tact and consultation with tribes 
and school districts with signifi- 
cant qualified populations. 

The Senate bill was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and the House bill is in the hands 
of the Committee on Education 
and the Workforce. 


required describing how you feel a 
college education will benefit you, 
your career objective and why this 
scholarship will help you achieve 
your goal. 

All requirements must be 
received no later than Aug. 3 1 , 
by 5 pm, by the Elder Service 
Division, 2076 Shunk Road, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

Call Sheryl Hammock at 635- 
4971 or (888)711-7356. 


Scholarships for college freshmen available from tribal elders 


A Strong Leader for a Strong Tribe 



Call: (906) 440-9151 
j ennifer.mcleod.20 1 2@gmail. 
com 

facebook: Jennifer McLeod - 
Sault Tribe 


http ://j mcleodsaulttribe .com 


I am honored to serve as your Unit 1 Director, and I thank you all for the trust that you have placed 
in me. The past four years were spent working hard, helping to provide for our way of life and the 
welfare and prosperity of our people. As a Board, we faced many challenges against our right to 
self-government, and the protection of our property and resources. But among all the meetings, 
the voting, the politics and the fighting, I sadly realized that too much of our time is spent focused 
on GRANT dollars and political games. . . not on creating a STRONG TRIBE. I chose to do more. 


I am an Eagle Clan woman, firmly rooted in the culture and traditions 
of our Anishinaabe people and I am Focused on Our People. 



I have found great joy in the direct help that I have been able to give to our People. . . helping them 
no matter where they live! I have helped our members with food, 
housing, and medicine. I have stood strong for children with problems 
at schools, and alongside women and children who are victims of 
Domestic Violence. I’ve worked with our people who are suffering 
from Substance Abuse and helped them rebuild their lives. Helping 
our People is the reason I asked for your vote four years ago, and I 
hope it will be the reason you give me your support once again. 

Though much of my work is in political arenas, I am not a politician. 

I am a Tribal Leader. I do not tell our people what they want to hear, 

I tell them what they MUST know. 


Experienced - Dedicated - Trusted 


Re-Elect Jen McLEOD ~ Unit 1 


This ad is endorsed by Jennifer McLeod. 
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Classes can help elders avoid dangerous falls 


By Rick Smith 

For some folks, especially as 
one gets older, physical abilities 
that were once taken for granted 
seem to diminish as time goes 
by. Senses may fade, such as 
vision, hearing. Sometimes some 
folks develop difficulty in keep- 
ing their balance as they walk or 
stand. Falling can be hazardous 
for anyone, but especially so 
for elders. Bones may break, 
infections may set in, falls could 
eventually lead to many incon- 
veniences , restrictions or even 


Froterminal conditions. 

That’s why Sault Tribe Elder 
Service brought the free program 
called A Matter of Balance: 
Managing Concerns About Falls 
to the Nokomis-Mishomis Place 
on the tribe’s reservation in Sault 
Ste. Marie. The award-winning 
program is designed to help 
folks manage falls and increase 
their activity. 

According to publicity mate- 
rial, attendees learn to view falls 
as controllable incidents and 
how to make changes to reduce 


risks of falling in their homes . 
Further, they learn how to set 
goals for increasing activity 
along with exercises to increase 
strength and balance. The classes 
are geared for anyone concerned 
about falling during their daily 
routines, those interested in 
improving their balance, flexibil- 
ity and strength; those who have 
fallen in the past or anyone with 
physical limitations due to fall- 
ing concerns. 

The inaugural sessions ran 
from April 21 to June 9 and 


another opportunity for any- 
one interested is coming in the 
autumn. Elder Service secretary 
Sharon Hovie and AmeriCorps 
VISTA worker Emily Higbee 
facilitate the classes. Hovie 
noted the inaugural classes were 
very well received and the elders 
looked forward to getting to the 
class each week, sharing stories 
and snacks and taking comfort 
in learning they’re not alone in 
their fear of falling. 

“This class has given me a 


rewarding feeling knowing that 
Emily and I are giving our elders 
confidence to overcome their 
fear of falling,” said Hovie. 

Those interested in learning 
more should call either Hovie or 
Higbee at 635-4971. 

The program is based on Fear 
of Falling: A Matter of Balance 
created by Boston University 
and was developed by a grant 
from the U.S. Health and Human 
Services Administration on 
Aging. 



From left, AmeriCorps VISTA worker, Emily Higbee, and Elder Service secretary, Sharon Hovie, facilitated the 
classes called “A Matter of Balance: Managing Concerns About Falls” for anyone concerned about falling 
during their daily routines or improving their balance, flexibility and strength. 


Elder Employment 
Program openings 


Community Health 
program clerk 

The Sault Tribes Elder 
Employment Program is accept- 
ing applications for a part-time 
Community Health program clerk 
in Marquette, Mich. 

Qualifications: Must be a Sault 
Tribe member aged 60 or over, 
reside in the seven-county service 
area, undergo a criminal back- 
ground investigation, complete 
and pass pre-employment drug 
testing. Computer knowledge 
preferred. 

Please call Nicole Gauthier 
at 341-9526 for application and 
details. 

Closing date is June 30, 2016. 

News assistant 

The Sault Tribes Elder 


Employment Program is accept- 
ing applications for a part- 
time News Assistant for the 
Communications Division in 
Sault Ste. Marie. The senior news 
assistant will be directly respon- 
sible for providing 1) clerical 
support services to the newspaper 
and 2) coverage of Elder events, 
topics and issues. 

Qualifications: Must be a Sault 
Tribe member aged 60 or over, 
reside in the seven-county service 
area, undergo a criminal back- 
ground investigation, complete 
and pass pre-employment drug 
testing. Computer knowledge 
preferred. 

Contact Brenda Cadreau, 

(906) 635-4767, for application 
and details. 

Closing date is June 30, 2016. 


Vote FREIHEIT A Utiit 1 



I would like to take this opportuni- 
ty to thank the tribal members who 
supported me in our primary elec- 
tion. I would have never have made 
it to this point without your sup- 
port. I’m asking for your support in 
our general election. 

This election isn’t about me — “I 
know who I am.” I am a person 
who is dedicated to the advance- 
ment of our tribe. I’m NOT in this 
race to line my pocketbook. My 
involvement as a watchdog of our 
tribe for the past 25 years, stands 


as testimony of the effort to help 
tribal members. I’m in this elec- 
tion to protect the tribe’s and tribal 
members’ interests. Knowing that 
if “I’m elected” my decisions as an 
elected leader will affect the desti- 
ny of our tribe for years to come. 

I believe there are serious deficien- 
cies in our tribe, and no deficien- 
cies should be left on home plate 
for our tribal elders and children to 
deal with down the road. If elected, 
as a leader of our tribe, I’m NOT 
willing to subject and support a 
system that promotes unhealthy, 
unproductive and dysfunction- 
al conditions that may lead to a 
lifetime of economic, social and 
emotional deprivations to our tribal 
members. 

I will always work in good faith 
with tribal, city, state and federal 
officials. I promise the membership 
I will not become a lackadaisical 
leader. I will NOT act unaccount- 
able, abuse my power and be 
immune to change! 

I believe, if there were a mandatory 
attendance record in place at board 
meetings & workshops, the mem- 
bership would actually see which 
directors are less energized and 


causing inadequate representation. 

For those who may never have 
given the topic “term limits” much 
thought, here are a couple of mine. 
Term limits will lead to a healthier 
board, it will reduce the likelihood 
that a few individuals will become 
“entrenched incumbents,” and it 
promotes political accountability. 

I want to be able to provide tribal 
members with opportunities to bet- 
ter their lives in a skilled trade. I 
believe it’s the tribal leaders, who 
have a fiduciary responsibility, to 
create and give tribal members the 
tools to make a better life for them- 
selves. 

I want to make sure that our 
Constitution Amendments are care- 
fully crafted, which is a body of 
basic principles, privileges, rights 
and limitations that a governing 
body must abide by. If we have a 
chance to build something that will 
create a positive change for our 
tribe and our members for years to 
come, to me that is real hope for a 
better future! 

My platform, are real issues, I 
am willing to reform and to make 
things right. 


■ Constitution Amendments 

■ Separation of Powers 

■ Elect Tribal Judges & Prosecutor 

■ Code of Ethics 

■ Decrease Board Salary & 

Increase Elders Checks 

■ Eliminate Boards Retirement & 

Health Package 

■ Mandatory Board Meetings & 

Workshop Records 

■ Honor our Treaty 

Responsibilities 

■ Enforce Member Hiring 

Preference 

■ Pass Tribal Violence Against 

Women Act 

■ Term Limits 

■ Eliminate Expiration of Tribal 

Cards & Fee 

■ Establish a Trade School 

■ Build More Affordable Housing 

■ Re-Evaluate Tribal Codes 

■ Drill our Own Well & Septic 

System 

I encourage you to vote for me. 

I won’t disappoint you! 

Thank you, 

JBetti/ 

B ettyjTJ Freiheit 
906-322-0976 

This ad endorsed by Betty Freiheit 
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Video shows effects of addictive drugs on unborn babies 


Stories Not Secrets: Neonatal Abstinence Syndrome 


Ashli Green is haunted every 
day by the suffering her infant 
daughter endured after she was 
born with symptoms of neonatal 
abstinence syndrome. 

Green is certain that knowl- 
edge of her unborn baby’s pend- 
ing plight would have convinced 
her to stop using hard drugs 
during her pregnancy. It also 
could have prevented Green 
from having her parental rights 
terminated for both her newborn 
daughter and her then 4-year-old 
son. 

Today, Green is in recovery, 
and a key figure in Stories Not 
Secrets: Neonatal Abstinance 
Syndrome , a video that aims to 


help educate the public — and 
women like Green — of the 
risks of opioid dependency 


during pregnancy. The video was 
produced by legal and commu- 
nity organizations in northern 



Bessler named 2015 officer of the year 


MANITOWOC , Wise. - Officer Kurk Bessler 
was selected as the Manitowoc Police Department’s 
2015 Noon Rotary Officer of the Year, according 
to a press release. Bessler has been with the depart- 
ment since May of 2012 working on the afternoon 
shift, coming to the department with 27 years of law 
enforcement experience. 

Bessler ’s shift commanders and fellow officers 
rely on Bessler to lend his expertise in high risk 
calls and training new officers on searches and bar- 
ricaded subjects, according to the release. Officer 
Bessler has put on several self-defense presentations 
and teaches several topics to his fellow officers. 

Last year, Officer Bessler graduated from Motor 
Officer School, said the release. 

His supervisors noted in the release Officer 
Bessler is “what our patrol officers should strive to 
be throughout their career, and is a stellar example 
to all of us on work ethic and dedication to duty.” 

According to the release, Officer Bessler was 
recognized in his nomination for his “endless com- 
mitment” to community members, organizing a 



local Shop with a Cop program, creating positive 
interactions with Holiday House, which empowers 
people with disabilities, and inspiring others. 

Bessler is a member of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 


Michigan. 

Neonatal abstinence syn- 
drome (NAS) is a group of prob- 
lems that occurs in newborns 
exposed in the womb to addic- 
tive opiate drugs, such as heroin, 
oxycodone or methadone. The 
baby becomes addicted along 
with their mother. Symptoms 
include excessive or inconsol- 
able crying, seizures, trembling, 
poor feeding, diarrhea, sleep 
problems and other health prob- 
lems 

Many babies are born with 
NAS. While the video tells the 
story of the physical and emo- 
tional struggles associated with 
drug dependency and NAS , it 


also offers a message of hope — 
there is help available every step 
of the way and women should 
not be ashamed to seek it. 

The video features two cou- 
rageous mothers frankly dis- 
cussing their experiences and 
the professionals who can help 
without judging. 

Anyone can watch the video 
Stories Not Secrets: Neonatal 
Abstinence Syndrome , on 
YouTube at www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=T8E8i-xeljE. 

Photo credit: CML 
Marketing Communications 
and Jacqueline Southby 
Photography , both of Traverse 
City . 


Men's Health Event in 
Newberry on June 17 


The staff of the Newberry 
Tribal Health Center will 
be hosting the fourth annual 
Men’s Health Event on June 
17 from 4 to 7 p.m. 

This year, the gathering 
will focus on the importance 
of annual screenings for men 
of all ages. 

So if you have a teenage 
son, grandson or nephew, 
please feel free to 
bring them. 

One of the 

guest speakers makes 
his own fishing 
decoys, if anyone 
planning to attend 


makes them and would like 
to display them, please feel 
free to bring your decoys. 

We also hope to have 
someone from the inland fish- 
eries committee and a nutri- 
tionist to talk about the bene- 
fits of hunting to provide tradi- 
tional food for our families. 

We are planning to share 
wild game recipes and anyone 
with favorite recipes 
for wild game is invit- 
ed to bring them and 
share. 

Come join us, call 
(906) 293-8181 to reg- 
ister. 






PROTECTING TRIBAL 
MEMBERS , NEW 
CONSTITUTION 
ADOPTION 

■ Tribal Transparency Act 

■ Ethics Code 

■ Separation of Powers 

■ Elected Court 

■ Right of Recall 

■ Right of Initiative 

PRIORITY GOALS 
2016-2020 

■ Promoting Self Sufficiency 

■ Increasing revenues via 
business diversification 

■ Sovereignty 


■ Advocating for our treaty 
rights: 2020 Decree 

■ New Education Opportuni- 
ties for all members 

■ Increasing job training 
opportunities 

■ Increasing vocational train- 
ing opportunities 

■ Increasing meeting the 
Needs of the Elders 

■ Creating innovative 


Contact Me! 

( 906 ) 259-3792 

or 

nicholecausley@yahoo.com 
0 'Causley Nichole' 


programs and services, 
expanding for all members 

■ Creating transportation- 
vouchers and lodging for 
members traveling to 
service area for health 

PROTECTING NATURAL 
& CULTURAL RESOURCES 

■ Increasing Fishing Rights, 
Hunting, Gathering Rights 

■ Fighting for accurate for- 
mulation of Catch Limits 
with State 

■ Increasing cultural activi- 
ties 

■ Increasing Language usage 
and proficiency 


* UNITY 6 LEADERSHIP ft EQUALITY ft 
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\J\ Angeline Boulley 

Unit 1 Board of Directors 

Consider this... 

• When Tribal Departments must reduce budgets, 
does the Board offer reductions on their own budget? 

• When our Board voted to eliminate the 401k contribution for employees, 
did they also offer to reduce their lucrative retirement benefit? 

• Are Board members required to disclose conflicts of interest when their vote on a 
particular resolution will benefit themselves or immediate family explicitly? 

• Has the Board done anything to enact a Separation of Powers, to approve a Board Code 
of Conduct, or to create a long-term Strategic Plan/Vision for our Tribe? 

Ac-cou lAtabilitw B>egliA,s 




* A* A '0£liiA'£ ^oulleu 


Monthly Reports 

Meeting attendance 
& issue updates 

Unit Meetings 

Throughout Unit 1 
& downstate 
to hear your concerns 




Annual 
Report Card 

S State of the Tribe 
■S Progress on Goals 
•S Projects Completed 
•S Your Feedback 



When the Tribal Board serves themselves better 
than they serve our members and employees ... 

it's time for a change! 


This ad endorsed and paid by Angeline Boulley. 

For more info, please visit www.AngelineOnBoard.com or www.Facebook.com/Angeline. Boulley. 1 or call (906) 203-8847. 
Floral art by Tracy Toulouse, Aboriginal Designer. Used with permission, www.swirlingwind.com 

Photo details (left to right): With dad Henry Boulley, Sr.; Just me; Kissing my Gram at CMU graduation. 
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Paid for by the Community to Elect Aaron Payment 

pen Sfatoty Aacal, TRecpioml, 0«tten-*7 f ii&4l & 'Hatiowzt AeoAeticAlfi ~ Pteaoe *Vote: 



/f tween, 'Boojtio ~ ‘Dean Sa/dt Hu&e '7Kem&en& Svenifwtene: 

I always give you 100%. While serving as Chair and on the Board, I have never had an outside job. My 
opponent has treated this sacred trust as a part-time job missing several meetings. I have only missed one 
meeting ~ the day my mother died. Serving you is my full time job and has always been my full commitment. 

I do my best to represent you with care and compassion. My opponent uses terms like, “Chronic Users” of 
services. This is demeaning. We exist as a Tribe to serve our people. When I left office, my opponent voted to: 
shut down clinics in Escanaba, Marquette & Kinross; cut the Elder checks by $1,000; scholarships by 
$600,000; eliminate the right to appeal firings; freeze raises; and to pay our former chief of police (his 1st 
cousin & a felon) $19,000. He even proposed to tax our treaty rights and close fishing waters to gillnet fishers. 

I have no management authority over our casinos, but my opponent’s dishonest campaign tactics suggest I 
do. Over the areas I do have authority, we have excelled by bringing ten of millions in new funds and set a new standard for our reputation nationally. I have stabilized 
our Tribe where we have preserved jobs and returned raises. Great things are ahead of us. Our gaming expansion projects are coming to fruition and expansion of 

services will soon follow in the service area and wherever you live. All of the work we have accomplished in the last four years is threatened if we abandon our 

progress. Please give the opportunity to finish what we started. I promise, I will work even harder to make you proud. 

HIGHLY QUALIFIED ~ VAST EXPERIENCE : “'Hiy daneen, tuu /ticoays. Sew i*t PuMic Senvicc to Oun People, 'Hot Piivate Soteuteoo 

•Master's Public Administration •National Advisory Council on Indian Education •Vice-President, Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan *Sen. Carl Levin Center Legislative Oversight Board 

•Master's Degree Education Administration •Secretary, National Congress of American Indians »Vice-Chair, HHS Secretary Tribal Advisory Committee •Testified in U.S. Congress (8X) 

•Master's in Education Specialist (impending) *Past Area Vice-President, NCAI *IHS Contract Support Cost Work Group •Testified in Senate Indian Affairs Committee (3X) 

•Doctorate in Educational Leadership (impending) *Every Student Succeeds Act Negotiated Rule Making •Co-Chair, HHS ~ Health Research Advisory Council •National Sergeant Shriver Community Service Award 

•Chair, Chippewa Ottawa Resource Treaty Authority • Vice-President, Mid-West Alliance of Sovereign Tribes *Chair, NIH Tribal Consultation Advisory Council *National TRiO Achiever (Upward Bound) 




TtktA Http Htom 'KatAenwe (tfotaee) Patpmeat m 2004 


PROGRESSIVE, ACHIEVABLE REFORMS : Ut D<ut t f 7%uot a Politicos 0 U/ko 'Doee*t t (tleanly Out 0 7&eOi plan, fin IRefinm 




Increase Land Claims Fund Annually by 10% Once Gaming Expansion Approved 
Increase Elder Checks to $5,000 & More Once Gaming Expansion Approved 
Increase Need-Based Higher Education & Job Training Scholarships to $2,500 " 
Return Non-Need Based Higher Education & Job Training Scholarships to $2,000 " 
Create $1,000 K-12 Student Merit Scholarship Based on Attendance & Grades " 
Program Expansion in Service Area & Enhance Services in all 5 Units 
Establish & Expand Tribal Centers in Lansing & all Service Area Population Centers 
Extend Tax Agreement Area to Include Mackinac Island, UP and All of Michigan 
Create Veterans' Outreach Workers for Service Area & At Large Veterans 
Fund 3 Service Area & 3 At Large ACA Medicaid Expansion Coordinators 
Retrofit Tribal Government, Enterprise & Casino Buildings to be ADA Compliant 
Create a Tribal Workgroup to Advocate Special Needs & Services for Members 
Next Generation: Expand Tribal Youth & Young Adults Recreation & Opportunities 
Create an Independent Economic Development & Enterprise Authority for the Tribe 
Public - Private Partnerships to Build Single Unit Apartments & Townhouses 
Open Tribal Midjim Convenience Stores in Kincheloe, Hessel, Manistique & Munising 
Invest in a Tribal Career Development & Job Placement Function to Serve Members 
Referendum to Set Chair & Board Salary Once and For All 
Strong & Tough Negotiator for 2020 Great Lakes Treaty Negotiations 
Constitutional Amendments 

Separation of Powers with Elected Judges 
Tribal Labor Rights to Due Process & Annual Raises 
Require Referendum Votes on Treaty Rights 
Member Vote on Creation of Unit 6&At Large Unit 




There is never a mystery what I represent or stand for. My opponent has not put out a platform; only empty platitudes on leadership. My whole life has been in preparation 
and practice in serving you. My vast administrative experience coupled with my advanced education have all been engineered to represent you and expertly oversee the admin- 
istration and governance of our Tribe. We are electing a leader of a great tribal nation, not hiring a convenience store manager. My opponent’s background just doesn’t match up 
and will not hold up with the diversity and complexity of responsibility including testifying in Congress, meeting with U.S. Senators, members of Congress, administrative offi- 
cials and yes ~ even the US President. I performed these duties and I have been invited by Congress to testify and even received a Presidential appointment. When I asked my 
opponent what I am doing wrong and why he would run against me, his response was I was doing an excellent job ~ that he had no complaints but it was his turn. We are running 
a Nation, not taking turns on the swing set. You decide whose turn and or how long. 

0tc 0 7/£efacfc6, 'lieyee. 


■fcK 



we tetwwcp tpou ae cpowi *7AuutA cpoa fan 

'Pteaec cowUden, mtp fadl commitment (dim tpoa coot tpotn Aallotf 



This ad is endorsed by Aaron Payment. 
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Let's Move! fighting for healthy children 


By Karen DeSalvo 

There are things we can do, as 
parents, educators and community 
members to ensure that every child 
has the same opportunity to grow 
up healthy. 

When Hurricane Katrina hit 
New Orleans 10 years ago, I 
became a public servant almost by 
accident — looking around at our 
devastated community, I joined 
a group of doctors, nurses, offi- 
cers from our U.S. Public Health 
Service Commissioned Corps and 
community members who came 
together to get our neighbors the 
care they needed. It was a real 
grassroots effort, driven by a com- 
munity-based vision for our city’s 
future. 

I saw that same spirit, passion 
and grassroots effort recently at the 
White House, where approximately 
150 parent bloggers (who are so 
critical to our communities) came 
together to learn, share stories and 
hear from leaders throughout the 
administration about the ongoing 
efforts to raise a healthier gener- 
ation of kids through First Lady 
Michelle Obama’s Let’s Move! 
initiative. 

Let’s Move! is based on a sim- 
ple premise: There are things we 
can do, as parents, educators and 
community members to ensure that 
every child, in every neighborhood, 
has the same opportunity to grow 
up healthy. These are locally driv- 
en efforts, with elected officials, 
schools, community organizations 
and houses of worship stepping up 
to make health a priority. 


The first lady, who hosted the 
event and spoke to the group, has 
made it her mission to improve 
the health of our nation’s children 
through Let’s Move! The White 
House event helped these active 
and influential parents see the role 
they can play in building stronger, 
healthier communities throughout 
our country. 

At the event, I had the privilege 
of joining Let’s Move! Executive 
Director Deb Eschmeyer, White 
House Council on Environmental 
Quality managing director Christy 
Goldfuss and President’s Council 
on Fitness, Sports and Nutrition 
Co-chair Dominique Dawes for a 
panel on the work we are doing 
throughout the administration on 
this important issue. 

One of the key components 
of Let’s Move! is a call to action 
for mayors and other local elected 
officials to adopt long-term, sus- 
tainable and holistic approaches 
to addressing childhood obesity. 
During our panel, I had the chance 
to make an exciting announcement: 
Let’s Move! Cities, Towns and 
Counties has now been adopted by 
enough communities to reach over 
80 million Americans. This is an 
incredible accomplishment. And 
moving forward, we are looking to 
continuing to work in partnership 
with the National League of Cities 
to achieve our goal: assisting local 
elected officials as they work to 
prevent childhood obesity. 

This is a tremendous accom- 
plishment, but it is far from our 
only progress: 


— Let’s Move! Child Care has 
led to more than 16,000 child care 
providers, serving more than 1.6 
million children, committing to 
helping build a stronger, healthier 
futures for our kids. 

— Let’s Move! Active Schools 
has led to nearly 18,000 schools 
reaching over 10 million students 
with physical activity before, 
during, and after school for at least 
60 minutes a day. 

— Let’s Move! Faith and 
Communities has led to certifying 
nearly 3,000 faith and community 
leaders who are committed to well- 
ness. 

— Let’s Move! Salad Bars to 
Schools has led to the installation 
of more than 4,000 salad bars in 
schools, reaching more than 2 mil- 
lion students. 

— Let’s Move! in Indian 
Country has led to more than 400 
partners and sites committing to 
reducing the rates of child obesity 
in our American Indian communi- 
ties. 

For all of our progress, we 
know our work is far from finished. 
That is why this event - where a 
room full of dedicated, energetic 
community leaders and influences 
came together to take on one of our 
toughest challenges, the health of 
our children - was so important. 
And it is a reminder of just how 
significant an impact we can make 
when we put our communities at 
the center of our conversations 
about health. 

Learn more about The First 
Lady’s initiative at www.letsmove. 


gov. 

Karen DeSalvo, MD., M.P.H., 
M.Sc., is acting assistant secretary 
for health and national coordinator 
for health information technology. 
Reprinted with permission from 
HealthCanal.com. Those interested 
can also learn more about this and 
other programs from Sault Tribe 
Community Health. 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribal Health 
Center 

2864 Ashmun, 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

(906) 632-5200 

Toll Free: (877) 256-0009 

Newberry Tribal Community 

Health Center 

4935 Zeez-ba-tik Lane, 

Newberry, MI 49868 
Phone: (906) 293-8181 

Grand Island Chippewa 
Community Center 
622 W Superior, 

Munising, Ml 49862 
(906) 387-4721 
(800) 236-4705 


Marquette Tribal Community 
Health Center 
1229 W. Washington Street 
Marquette, MI 49855 
(906) 225-1616 

Escanaba Tribal Community Health 
Center 

1401 North 26th Street Suite 105 
Escanaba, MI 49829 
(906) 786-2636 

Manistique Tribal Community 
Center 

5698 WHwy US-2, 

Manistique, MI 49854 

(906) 341-8469 

Toll Free: (866) 401-0043 

Sault Tribe Health & Human 
Services Ctr. 

1140 N State, Suite 2805, 

St. Ignace, MI 49781 

(906) 643-8689 

Toll Free: (877) 256-0135 

Hessel Tribal Community Health 
Center 

3355 N. 3 Mile Rd, Hessel, MI 
49745 

(906) 484-2727 


I wish to personally thank all the primary election candi- 
dates who offered to serve our people. I am humbled and 
honored by the members who have placed their trust in 
me. I could not have been elevated to the final six without 
your support. I pray for the opportunity to serve the 
membership on our governing body and I'm asking for 
your continued support in the general election. 

Miigwech, 

This ad paid for by Betty Freiheit. 



Keith Massaway for Chairman 


7 Grandfathers 

Nbwaakaawin — Wisdom 
Use good sense. 


Zaagidwin — Love 
Practice absolute kindness. 

Mnaadendimowin — Respect 
Act without harm. 

Aakwade’ewin — Bravery 
Use courage to choose. 

Debwewin — Truth 
Be faithful to reality. 




Miigwech for Your 
Continued Support. 


STOP THE CHAOS 

We must stop the destructive 
comments, lies and innuendoes 
that follow the Chairman and the 
Board. I do not partake in these 
actions and would work diligently 
to bring honor and respect back 
to our tribe. We need a strong 
leader to make this happen and I 
know I can accomplish this for you. 


ACCOUNTABILITY 

The decisions we make today will 
have a lasting effect on our people. 
We have to weigh our responsi- 
bility to our current needs with the 
future. To not heed our seven gen- 
erations teachings is to disregard 
those who need us the most. 


SUSTAINABILITY 

We have to look at what we have 
and plan so we can maintain at 
least to stay at the same level of 
deliverables. This is a key to how 
I vote and how I will lead the tribe 



This ad approved by Keith Massaway 
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New analysis of local fish reveals newfound benefits, 
say researchers at BMCC presentation 


By Maria Cantarero 

It’s confusing, isn’t it? The 
American Heart Association tells 
us to eat more fish for a healthy 
heart, and the media reports 
the benefits of omega- 3 fish oil 
for everything from shiny hair 
to improved memory. But the 
government advisories are scary 
enough to make some of us avoid 
fish altogether, just to be on the 
safe side. More and more, howev- 
er, we’re hearing a new message 
from both the media and the gov- 
ernment, and that message sup- 
ports both sides: yes, we should 
eat more fish, but do so wisely, 
choosing the variety of fish we 
eat based on its known nutrition- 
al benefits weighed against its 
known risks. 

That’s the message that Inter- 
Tribal Fisheries and Assessment 
Program environmental coordina- 
tor Mike Ripley brought to Bay 
Mills Community College last 
month. As part of a continuing 
series on environmental issues, 
BMCC’s Science Department 
invited Ripley to present the 
results of a study he and research 
partner, Dr. Matthew Dellinger, 
recently published in Human and 
Ecological Risk Assessment: An 
International Journal. Speaking 
to an audience of students, fac- 
ulty, area biologists and commu- 
nity members, Ripley described 
a long-term contaminant study 
of Great Lakes fish conducted 
by the Inter-Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program, between 
1991 and 20 1 1 . Whitefish and 
lake trout from the Great Lakes 
were taken on an annual basis 
and analyzed for their mercury 
levels and other contaminants. 
The results were encouraging 
for those of us who heard the 
warnings about Great Lakes fish 
and turned to supermarket fish 
for what we thought were safer 
choices. 

As it turns out, that may not 
be entirely true. In fact, our local 
whitefish and lake trout appear 
to have less mercury and more 
of those important omega-3 fatty 
acids than the supermarket vari- 
eties commonly believed to be 
safer fish choices. CORA plans to 
continue its research with direct 
testing of those supermarket 
choices to confirm preliminary 


indicators that Great Lakes white- 
fish and lake trout may even 
have less mercury than staples 
like tuna, tilapia and cod. In this 
recent study, however, our local 
favorites were found to have less 
mercury than expected and higher 
fatty acid levels than previously 
thought. 

Of course, mercury is not the 
only contaminant in the Great 
Lakes, and Ripley stressed that 
“comparatively less” mercury 
does not mean mercury-free. 
While scientists predict that 
mercury levels will decline as 
Michigan closes or converts its 
coal burning energy plants to 
cleaner sources of energy, the 
toxins that sparked the EPA and 
FDA alerts are not gone yet. The 
methyl-mercury, dioxin and PCBs 
already in the water have settled 
into the sediment at the bottom 
of the lakes and they will remain 
trapped there for decades. Bottom 
feeding fish pick up the toxins by 
eating the bacteria, those fish are 
eaten by larger fish and, ultimate- 
ly, the larger fish become con- 
taminated. For this reason, Ripley 
said, “Millions of dollars are 
being spent right now on remov- 
ing these contaminated sediments 
in places like Green Bay, Wise., 
and Manistique, Mich.” 

Media attention on these pol- 
lutants, combined with govern- 
ment-issued warnings and reports, 
seem to have caused reduced fish 
consumption in tribal communi- 
ties. A University of Wisconsin 
2004 report on fish consumption 
among the Anishinaabe showed 
that on average, tribal members 
were only eating about one third 
of the “safe fish consumption 
rate” issued by the FDA in the 
same year. That reduction points 
to a potentially dangerous deficit 
in tribal diets, because fish con- 
sumption is the only direct way 
— other than breast milk — for 
humans to access the omega-3 
fatty acids EPA and DHA. These 
fatty acids are vital to human 
health, and they were once plenti- 
ful in the traditional Anishinaabe 
diet. 

The concern over the health 
implications of a diet low in fish 
led to the development of the 
CORA study. In his presentation, 
Ripley showed the audience that 


there are ways to get more ome- 
ga- 3s in their diets while reduc- 
ing their exposure to toxins. He 
explained how CORA researchers 
applied a novel method of con- 
taminant analysis, one that was 
first used on the east coast. The 





Local fish have less 
mercury and more 
omega-3s than 
previously thought... 

approach compared the crucial 
health benefits of eating fish 
versus the risks of accumulating 
mercury by eating fish. They 
found that certain Great Lakes 
fish — whitefish and lake trout 
— have predictably lower levels 
of mercury than most other spe- 
cies in the lakes, and the contam- 
inants they do have may be bal- 
anced with their higher nutritional 
value, making them the right 
choice for dinner again. 

But choosing the right local 
fish is just the first step. How 
the fish is cooked also makes a 
key difference. Because PCBs 
and dioxins settle in the fatty tis- 
sues of all fish, it’s important to 
remove the skin and trim away all 
visible fat before cooking. 

Finally, eating the right pro- 
portions of these local fish will 
help ensure that each family 
member gets the highest omega- 3 
nutrition with the lowest possi- 
ble mercury risk. For maximum 
safety, CORA prefers to rec- 
ommend the most conservative 
portion of one six-ounce serving 
per week. This is the maximum 
amount established for pregnant 
women and women who may 


become pregnant. Ripley admit- 
ted, however, that men and older 
adults might adjust their portion 
upwards, as long as they keep in 
mind that larger portions raise 
not only omega-3 value, but also 
mercury content. 

Just how important are ome- 
ga-3s? Ripley and Dellinger 
examined what nutritional 
research had to say about the 
effects of little or no fish in 
our diets. What they found 
was alarming. When expectant 
mothers skip fish altogether, the 
absence of DHA, derived from 
the omega-3 oil in fish, raises the 
risk of babies born with vision 
and brain development disorders. 
Likewise, the absence of EPA 
— also found in omega-3 s from 
fish — could impact the new- 
born’s immune system and heart 
development. The human body 
cannot make EPA on its own, 
and yet it needs EPA to access 
the DHA necessary for a healthy 
brain. This is why the American 
Pregnancy Association recom- 
mends that pregnant and lactating 
women actually increase their 
intake of omega-3s. But how can 
they do that safely? 

The CORA study suggests 
that for pregnant and lactating 
women, six ounces of omega- 3 
rich fish from the Great Lakes 
(whitefish and lake trout) may 
deliver a higher portion of those 
recommended fatty acid levels 
than fish commonly available in 
supermarkets. EPA and DHA can 
also be synthesized, in the body, 
from another source of fatty acids 
known as ALAs, but the ome- 
ga- 3s from fish required no such 
extra step. ALAs are the fatty 
acids found in seeds and nuts. 
Supplements can help new moms 
reach those target levels, but 
both Mike Ripley and American 
Pregnancy warn that supplements 
might contain the same contami- 
nants we’re trying to avoid in the 
first place, so they recommend 
that we read the label carefully 
to be sure the manufacturer uses 
purified fish oil. 

Once born, infants can get 
their EPA and DHA from moth- 
er ’s milk, but as they move to 
solid foods, they should be intro- 
duced to fish in recommended 
portions. For children under 


the age of six, the USDA Food 
Pattern suggests an amount of 
three to five ounces per week.” 
(FDA, 2014) 

The Dellinger-Ripley report 
stressed that the benefits of fish 
oils continue for a lifetime, at all 
stages of life. As children grow, 
they continue to need DHA for 
brain development. Research 
reported by the University of 
Oxford suggests that fatty acids 
from fish may play an important 
role in avoiding learning deficits 
such as ADHD and dyslexia. In 
teens and adults, consistent levels 
of omega-3 s have been shown to 
significantly reduce depression, 
cancer risk and perhaps most 
important to tribal communities, 
obesity and diabetes rates. The 
benefits of eating fish high in 
omega- 3 s may be of particular 
interest to our elders, since these 
nutrients have been shown to 
reduce inflammation and the pain 
of arthritis, as well as the risk 
for coronary heart disease, by as 
much as 14 percent. 

With the best source of ome- 
ga-38 as close as the nearest 
lake, there’s no reason not to 
include high levels of these vital 
nutrients in our diets. As Ripley 
reminded us, “Our ancestors 
seemed to know how important 
the traditional Anishinaabe diet 
of fish was to our well being. In 
1836, they treaded to guarantee 
us access to Great Lakes fish.” 

CORA’s research now gives 
us a way to maximize our intake 
of omega- 3 s while reducing our 
toxin exposure. Regularly eating 
controlled portions of those local 
fish that appear to be excep- 
tionally high in omega-3s, and 
cooking the fish without the skin 
or fatty tissues, could make a real 
difference in our health and the 
health of the next seven genera- 
tions. 

For more information about 
the importance of fish oil during 
pregnancy, visit the American 
Pregnancy Organization at http:// 
americanpregnancy.org/pregnan- 
cy-health/omega-3-fish-oil/. 

Maria Cantarero is assess- 
ment coordinator and instructor 
for communications at Bay Mills 
Community College. She may be 
reached at (906) 248-8439 or 
mcantarero @ bmcc .edu . 



Automatic Savings 


We re Right Here at Home 


906- 643-6800 • 1 32 N. State St. • P.O. Box 1 87 • St. Ignace, Ml 49781 


NATION At 
flANK 


ST. IGNACE 


With automatic savings you don't even have to think about saving 
money. You tell us the amount, and we'll deduct it from your 
account every month. It grows faster than you would think. Start 
saving automatically. See us today. 


Community People You Know 


Visit us online atwww.fnbsi.com 

Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula's oldest community bank, 
celebrating 1 28 years of continuous service to the area. 


m /r -a EQUAL HOUSING 

Member FDIC lender 
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Beware of leaving children in parked cars 


From Michigan State Police 

In 2013, nationwide, 44 
children died from heatstroke 
after being accidently left in a 
parked vehicle, including three 
deaths in Michigan. Even with 
mild temperatures outside, the 
temperature inside a vehicle can 
rise 20 degrees in as little as 10 
minutes. 

Heatstroke is the leading 
cause of non-crash, vehicle-re- 
lated deaths for children accord- 
ing to Safe Kids Worldwide. A 
child’s body heats up three to 
five times faster than an adult’s, 
making them more susceptible 


to heatstroke. To prevent this 
tragedy, parents and caregivers 
are reminded to A-C-T: 

A — Avoid heatstroke-relat- 
ed injury and death by never 
leaving your child alone in a 
car, not even for a minute. Keep 
your car locked when you’re not 
in it so kids don’t get in on their 
own. 

C — Create reminders by 
putting something in the back 
of your car next to your child 
such as a briefcase, a purse or a 
cell phone that is needed at your 
final destination. This is espe- 
cially important if you’re not 


following your normal routine. 

T — Take action. If you see 
a child alone in a car, call 911. 
Emergency personnel want you 
to call and they are trained to 
respond to these situations. One 
call could save a life. 

“A hot car can be dead- 
ly,” said Community Service 
Trooper Ailene Bitnar. “Always 
be sure to look twice before 
getting out, it’s easier than you 
think to forget a baby in the 
backseat.” 

Take steps to remember not 
to leave a child in vehicle: 

— Write yourself a note and 


place it where you’ll see it when 
you leave the vehicle. 

— Place your bag, briefcase 
or something else you’re sure to 
need in the back seat so you’ll 
see a child left in the vehicle. 

— Keep an object in the car 
seat, such as a stuffed toy. Once 
the child is buckled in, place 
the object where the driver will 
notice it when he or she leaves 
the vehicle. 

— Ask your child care center 
to call you if your child doesn’t 
arrive on time for child care. 

— If you are dropping your 
child off at child care, and it’s 


normally your spouse, partner or 
caregiver who drops them off, 
have them call you to make sure 
the drop off went according to 
plan. 

— If you see a child alone in a 
hot vehicle, call 911 immediately. 
If they are in distress due to heat, 
get them out as quickly as possi- 
ble. Cool the child rapidly (not in 
an ice bath, but by spraying them 
with cool water). 

For more information and 
safety tips about preventing child 
heatstroke deaths, visit www. 
safekids .org/heatstroke . 


Try some DASH during Blood Pressure Awareness Month 


From Community Health 
staff 

Eating a diet rich in whole 
grains, fruits, vegetables and 
low-fat dairy products can 
lower your blood pressure. 
This eating plan is called 
Dietary Approaches to Stop 
Hypertension (DASH). Some 
small steps you can do to eat 
more like DASH: 

Keep a food diary. Write 
down or use an app on your 
phone to monitor food intakes 
See your dietician for a goal 


calorie level to maintain or lose 
weight. Weight loss is one of the 
most effective lifestyle changes 
for controlling blood pressure. 
Losing just 10 pounds can help 
reduce your blood pressure. 

Boost your fruit and veg- 
etable intakes. Potassium can 
lessen the effects of sodium on 
blood pressure and is found in 
many fruits and vegetables . Try 
adding vegetables to eggs or 
fruit to your cottage cheese or 
oatmeal at breakfast. 

Have a side salad or add 


Health board changes 
name, seeks same for 
Bemidji area office 


From GLATHB 

The Indian Health Service 
(IHS), an agency of the U.S. 
Department of Health and 
Human Services, maintains 
a regional office in Bemidji, 
Minn. — hence the name, 
“Bemidji area.” One of 12 
IHS regions in the country, 
the Bemidji area serves 34 
tribes and nations in three 
states, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, plus four 
urban Indian Health Centers 
in Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Detroit and Chicago. 

Kara Schurman is help- 
ing lead the effort for a name 
change on behalf of the Great 
Lakes Area Tribal Health Board 
(GLATHB). 

Schurman, whose office 
is housed in the Great Lakes 
Inter-Tribal Council in Lac 
du Flambeau, Wise., is the 
director of GLATHB , which 
represents the same 34 tribes 
and four urban Indian health 
centers. GLATHB is requesting 
the name of the Area Indian 
Health Service Office changes 
from “Bemidji area” to “Great 
Lakes area.” The GLATHB, in 
an effort to promote uniformity, 
voted in early April to change 
its own name from “Midwest 
Area Tribal Health Board” to 
“Great Lakes Area Tribal Health 
Board.” 

Additionally, the GLATHB 
has recently unveiled its new 
logo, which incorporates culture 
and its representative service 
area. 

In a letter to the acting pres- 
ident of the Midwest Alliance 
of Sovereign Tribes (MAST), 



Aaron Payment of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, and the board of 
MAST, requesting support for 
the change, Schurman wrote, 
“This name will promote unity, 
comprehensive representation 
and inclusion of the Great 
Lakes area. Additionally, it will 
eliminate confusion regarding 
the composition of the service 
area.” 

MAST is an intertribal 
organization representing 33 
federally recognized tribes 
and four inter-tribal organiza- 
tions in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana and Iowa. 

MAST passed a formal res- 
olution on April 27, 2016, to 
support changing the name of 
the Bemidji Area Indian Health 
Service to the Great Lakes Area 
Indian Health Service. The res- 
olution notes that the Bemidji 
area is the most underfunded of 
the IHS areas and calls for “a 
collaborative effort to promote 
awareness and a more inclusive 
voice of the Great Lakes area 
and its tribal communities.” 

The resolution and recom- 
mendations are headed for the 
desk of Keith Longie, the area 
director for the Bemidji Indian 
Health Service Office. 


vegetables to your sandwich at 

lunch. Boost your intakes at din- 
ner by grilling in-season fruits 
and vegetables on the grill. 

Read food labels. Choose 
lower sodium alternatives of 
foods and beverages you nor- 
mally buy. Eat fewer processed 
foods, as sodium is usually 
added during processing. 

Fiber is your friend. Adding 
fiber to your diet by increasing 
fruit, veggies and whole grains 
at meals can help lower blood 
pressure and can keep you full 
for weight loss. 

Use herbs when cooking. Try 
growing and adding your own 
herbs, such as rosemary, to meals 
instead of higher sodium season- 
ings. Remember to choose pow- 
dered forms of seasonings over 


seasoning salts and always read 
the ingredients list for sources of 
added sodium. Remember add- 
ing fresh vegetables , fruits and 
herbs will add less sodium and 
more vitamins and minerals to 
help control your blood pressure. 

The Community Health staff 
is here to help you control your 
blood pressure. Call us today for 
services in your area: Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribal Health Center, 2864 
Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783, 632-5200 or toll free at 
(877) 256-0009. 

Newberry Tribal Community 
Health Center, 4935 Zeez-ba- 
tik Lane, Newberry, MI 49868, 
phone 293-8181. 

Grand Island Chippewa 
Community Center, 622 W. 
Superior, Munising, Ml 49862, 


387-4721 or (800) 236-4705. 

Marquette Tribal Community 
Health Center, 1229 W. 
Washington Street, Marquette, 
MI 49855, phone 225-1616. 

Escanaba Tribal Community 
Health Center, 1401 North 26th 
Street Suite 105, Escanaba, MI 
49829, phone 786-2636. 

Manistique Tribal Community 
Center, 5698 W Hwy US-2, 
Manistique, MI 49854, 341-8469 
or toll free at (866) 401-0043. 

Sault Tribe Health and 
Human Services Center, 1140 N. 
State, Suite 2805, St. Ignace, MI 
49781, 643-8689 or toll free at 
(877) 256-0135. 

Hessel Tribal Community 
Health Center, 3355 N. 3 Mile 
Rd, Hessel, MI 49745, phone 
484-2727. 


WALK-IN CLINIC 


Sault Tribe Health Center, 2864 Ashmun, St. Sault Ste. Marie 


Open Monday through Friday Rae Ann Brand FNP 

from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Andrew Rife PA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 2nd Floor 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 



The Walk-In Clinic 
Provides Routine Medical 
Care, Such As: 

• Vaccinations 

• Evaluation and 
Treatment of Cold and 
Flu Symptoms 

• Minor Ailments or 
Illnesses 

• Minor Cuts Requiring 
Stitches 

• Minor Injuries 

• Minor Burns 

• Sore Throats, Earaches 

• Insect Bites 

• Simple Rashes 

• Skin Infections 

• Sprains and Strains 



No Appointment Nocossary! 


ELIGIBILITY 

All patients eligible to be seen at 
our medical clinic are eligible to 
come to our walk-in clinic. 


WEEKEND CARE 

Urgent care patients can still 
be seen at War Memorial Hos- 
pital's Community Care Clin- 
ic on weekends and holidays 
when the Tribal Walk-in clinic is 
closed. 


AFTER HOURS CARE 

After hours, call 906-632-5200 to 
speak to a nurse for guidance on 
your health issue. 


Sault Tribe Health Services ... "Health for a Lifetime " 
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Tribe responds to Flint water crisis 


Moving ? 


TRIBAL MEMBERS! 

When you move, let 
us know where you 
are headed! That way 
you won't miss one 
issue of your tribal 
paper. 

906 - 632-6398 
slucas@saulttribe . net 

U.P. filmmaker Michael 
Loukinen visits the Soo 



By Kathie Brosemer 

On Jan. 5, 2016, the State 
of Michigan declared a state of 
emergency for the city of Flint 
due to the ongoing drinking water 
contamination with lead and other 
pollutants. At that time, it occurred 
to various personnel in the tribal 
government that we have tribal 
members living in Flint. How 
could we help? 

We certainly did not want to 
duplicate services already provided 
by other governments, but we also 
did not want to leave our members 
to fend for themselves while we 
simply watched from afar. 

Working with the Enrollment 
Department to collect contact 
information on members liv- 
ing in Flint and with the urging 
of the chairperson’s office, the 
Environmental Department 
looked into how to best help those 
living in the water crisis zone. 
Enrollment provided 158 members 
names. Of these, 77 were unique 
addresses and over 18. 

In early February, members of 
the Environmental Department 
began making needs assessment 
phone calls to all members living 
in the area. Over the course of a 
two- week span, Environmental 
Department employees were able 
to speak with 43 members in the 
area. Messages were left when 
we couldn’t reach someone, if it 
was possible to leave a message. 
During the needs assessment, 
phone calls with members gave 
the Environmental Department an 
unbiased look at their issues and 
needs. The fortunate news was 


that only 12 of the people on our 
list reported having major issues, 
either in regards to handling the 
crisis or getting supplies from 
emergency services. 

Once the initial assessment 
was completed, the Environment 
Department decided the best way 
to assist members living in Flint 
was to provide on-the-scene sup- 
port. A tribal member and new 
graduating student in environmen- 
tal sciences, who worked with 
the Environmental Department in 
the past, was contracted to travel 
to Flint and meet with members 
to help them access the services 
available and find resources to 
help them. 

After meeting with staff of the 
various governments’ emergency 
response programs, our person met 
with seven members in the area. 
While meeting with our members, 
she provided them with the types 
of assistance they were having 
trouble obtaining. For instance, 
some of our elders were unable to 
get out and get the supplies they 
needed on a regular basis. We 
were able to deliver things like 
water filters, bottles of water, test 
kits and even nutrient rich foods 
that combat lead poisoning straight 
to their door, plus connect them 
with local services that would 
continue to make these deliveries 
for them. In addition to providing 
these items and connections, our 
person in the field was there to 
show members practical ways 
to reduce their water contami- 
nant levels, such as cleaning out 
aerators that had built up with 


sediment. In two extreme cases 
the tribe purchased and installed 
reverse osmosis filters for house- 
holds unable to install the water 
filters the various services were 
handing out. 

The tribal chairperson’s office 
and the Environmental Department 
are extremely grateful to our 
members in Flint who took our 
assessment phone calls, allowed 
us into their homes and practiced 
patience and kindness when it 
came to waiting for assistance. 
We’d also like to profusely thank 
Robin Bouschor, tribal member 
and now current employee with 
the Environmental Department, for 
taking the time to travel to Flint to 
meet with and assist members. 

In addition, we greatly appre- 
ciate the board of directors’ con- 
fidence in us to allocate resources 
for the first time to assist members 
in crisis outside of our service 
area. The funds came from gaming 
revenues, and we would not have 
been able to provide the thorough 
support our members needed with- 
out this. 

The Flint water crisis continues 
to be an unfolding saga. Members 
in the area in need of information 
and assistance are encouraged to 
call the Environmental Department 
at (906) 632-5575. We will contin- 
ue to do anything and everything 
we can to assist in your safety and 
quality of life during this crisis. If 
we missed you and you need us, 
please call. 

Kathie Brosemer is the Sault 
Tribe Environment Department 
Manager. 


SAULT STE. MARIE - 
Marquette filmmaker Michael 
Loukinen will visit the Bayliss 
Public Library Wednesday, June 
22, at 7 p.m., to talk about his 
3 5 -plus years of making films 
about the U.P., including those 
about Finnish and Ojibwe cul- 
tural themes. He is Professor 
Emeritus from Northern 
Michigan University and director 
of Up North Films. Loukinen 
will provide an overview of his 
work along with excerpts from 
various films. His DVDs will be 
available for purchase. 

Co-sponsored by the library 
and the Chippewa County 
Historical Society, the event 
is free and open to the public. 
Refreshments will be provid- 
ed. 

Bayliss Library is located at 
541 Library Drive in Sault Ste. 



Courtesy of Up North Films 


Marie. Please enter by the front 
door, since the rest of the library 
will be closed that evening. 

For more information about 
Loukinen and his films, see 
www.upnorthfilms .com. 
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USD A launches pollinator window box initiative 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - The 
US Department of Agriculture 
(USD A) recently urged 
Americans of all ages to “Plant 
a Window Box for Pollinators” 
by using a new, free online 
tool available at the redesigned 
People’s Garden Initiative web- 
site at peoplesgarden.usda.gov. 

The new tool allows people to 
determine which plants provide 
pollinator forage based on their 
zip code. Site visitors can then 
print out the list of plants to take 
to their local garden store and 
grown them in a window box. 
There is also a virtual window 
box game. Even a space as small 



as a window box can help pol- 
linators by ensuring they don’t 
have to fly too far to find food. 


The interactive People’s 
Garden website also includes the 
popular live USD A “bee cam,” 
which broadcasts honeybee activ- 
ity on the roof of USDA’s head- 
quarters building in Washington, 
D.C. 

The new People’s Garden 
website is just in time as 
Agriculture Secretary Tom 
Vilsack designated April as 
National Garden Month. 

“Gardens provide a positive set- 
ting for pollinators such as bats, 
bees, birds, butterflies, beetles 
and other animals that contribute 
substantially to the U.S. economy 
and play a vital role in keeping 


fruits, nuts, and vegetables in our 
diets,” Vilsack said in the procla- 
mation. 

In addition to the window 
box tool, the website features an 
interactive map of the more than 
2,100 People’s Gardens planted 
since Vilsack launched the effort 
at the start of the Obama admin- 
istration. The new website shares 
People’s Garden success stories 
and numerous resources, from 
videos to checklists, on how-to 
create a garden that benefits the 
community and incorporates sus- 
tainable practices. 

“The website’s ‘Plant a 
Window Box for Pollinators’ 


tool is a fun way for gardeners 
to select native plants for their 
gardens and, at the same time, 
help bees, butterflies and other 
pollinators flourish,” Agricultural 
Marketing Service Administrator 
Elanor Starmer said. 

The People’s Garden Initiative 
works with agencies and offices 
across USD A and with federal, 
state and local partners to start 
and sustain gardens with the 
mission of growing healthy food, 
people and communities. USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Transportation and Marketing 
Program oversees the Initiative 
for the Department. 


Do your part to keep 


oak wilt disease out of the EUP 


From the Michigan DNR 

By not pruning oak trees from 
April 15 to July 15 or moving 
firewood, we can keep oak wilt at 
bay. Oak wilt is a serious disease 
of oak trees, according to Robert 
Mech, forest health specialist 
for the Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources (DNR) Forest 
Resources Division. It mainly 
affects red oaks, which die with- 
in a few weeks after becoming 
infected. White oaks are more 
resistant; therefore, the disease 
progresses more slowly. Red oaks 
include northern red oak, black 
oak and pin oak. 

“The normal time-tested 
advice is to prevent oak wilt by 
not pruning or otherwise ‘injur- 
ing’ oaks from April 15 to July 
15,” Mech said. The spread of 
oak wilt occurs during this time 


of year as beetles move spores 
from fungal fruiting structures on 
the trees killed last year by oak 
wilt to wounds on healthy oaks. 
As warmer weather melts away 
snow and ice, the beetles that 
move oak wilt become active. 

“It only takes a few 50-degree- 
or- warmer days for both the 
beetles and fungus to become 
active,” Mech said. 

Although oak wilt hasn’t been 
detected in every Michigan coun- 
ty, Mech said the need for vigi- 
lance is present statewide. 

Spring is a popular time for 
people to move firewood to 
vacation properties and other 
locations. During this April-to- 
July period, Mech said it’s vital 
not to move wood from oak wilt- 
killed trees. These trees often are 
cut into firewood and moved, 


sometimes many miles from their 
original locations. Any wounding 
of oaks in this new location can 
result in new oak wilt infections 
as beetles move spores from 
the diseased firewood to fresh 
wounds on otherwise healthy 
trees. 

“With the transport of fire- 
wood and other tree-related 
activities, you have to assume the 
risk is present, whether you live 
in metro Detroit or in the Upper 
Peninsula,” Mech said. 

The DNR recommends that 
anyone who suspects they have 
oak wilt-tainted firewood should 
cover it with a plastic tarp all the 
way to the ground, leaving no 
openings. This keeps the beetles 
away and generates heat inside 
the tarp, helping to destroy the 
fungus. Once the bark loosens on 


the firewood, the disease can no 
longer be spread. 

New oak wilt sites have 
been traced to spring and 
early summer wounding from 
tree-climbing spikes, rights-of- 
way pruning, nailing signs on 
trees and accidental tree-bark- 
ing (a wound created when bark 
is removed via impact from 
equipment, falling trees and other 
causes). If an oak is wounded 
during this critical time, the DNR 
advises residents to cover the 
wound immediately with either a 
tree-wound paint or a latex paint 
to help keep beetles away. 

Once an oak is infected, the 
fungus moves to neighboring red 
oaks through root grafts. Oaks 
within approximately 100 feet of 
each other — depending on the 
size of the trees — have connect- 


ed or grafted root systems. Left 
untreated, oak wilt will continue 
to move from tree to tree, pro- 
gressively killing more red oak 
over an increasingly larger area. 

To minimize the risk of oak 
wilt infection caused by logging 
damage, DNR prohibits cutting 
of red oak trees on state-managed 
land between April 1 5 and July 
15. The DNR recommends pri- 
vate forest landowners exercise 
caution during this period and, 
whenever possible, delay harvest- 
ing activity in oak forests until 
after July 1 5 to reduce the risk. 

To report a suspected oak wilt 
site, email DNR-FRD-Forest- 
Health@michigan.gov or call 
(517) 284-5895. Learn more 
about oak wilt and other forest 
health issues in Michigan at 
www.michigan.gov/foresthealth. 


PROUD TO REPRESENT YOU AT THE HIGHEST LEVELS 



busy. A few weeks back, I 
got a special invitation from 
the White House to meet with 
the President and join him for 
his address to Flint residents 
(picture #2) regarding the 
Flint Crisis. I am working to 
secure $100,000 for relief for 
our “At Large” Members who 
live there. Below are (#3, 4, 
5) Little Miss Flint (whose 
letter got the President to vis- 
it); long time friend Senator 
Debbie Stabenow; and EPA 
Administrator Gina McCar- 
thy and HHS Secretary Sylvia 
Burwell. I serve as Vice 
Chair on Secretary Burwell’s 
Tribal Advisory Committee 
and have served on numerous 
panels for the EPA. Picture 6 
is of Tribal Members Terry 
Bishop and Shawn Borowicz 
who were part of the Motor- 
cade detail for the President. 


Chairperson Aaron A. Payment, 
MPA, MAEd 

“Representing All Members 
Everywhere” 
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I want to express my most 
sincere gratitude for the privi- 
lege and honor of serving as 
Chairperson. Upon returning 
to office in 2012, Cathy 
Abramson asked me to help 
advocate for our Tribe’s in- 
terests at the national level. 
She served on the National 
Indian Health Board (as 
Chair), National Special Dia- 
betes Committee, CDC Tribal 
Advisory and as Chair of the 
HHS Secretary’s Tribal Advi- 
sory. Cathy’s service to our 
Tribe has been inspiring. 

With her retirement, I am 
concerned with the national 
access we have carved out 
between the two of us coming 
to an end. Cathy has taught 
me to go after a bigger piece 
of the pie. Thank you Cathy. 

This last month has been 


I have done my best to 
serve you ~ my people. I am 
and have always been proud 
to be Indian. My heroes ~ 
like Bill Mills (1964 Olympic 
10,000 meter Gold Medalist) 
inspires me to work even 
harder to serve you. My doc- 
toral research is dedicated to 
improving graduation rates 
for our people. Two weeks 
ago, I finalized my second 
Master’s degree in Education. 
By August, my doctorate in 
Education will be complete. 

Representing you is self- 
fulfilling but it is nice when a 
Presidential Cabinet Mem- 
bers like Secretary of Interior 
Sally Jewell recognizes your 
work (#1). Additionally, I 
have been asked to testify 
over a dozen times in Con- 
gress. Picture # 8 is from tes- 
tifying on Senate Bill 246 to 


establish a National Indian 
Child Commission. 

Chi MeGwitch Negee for 
allowing me to serve as your 
Chairperson for the last four 
years. I love serving as your 
Chairperson! 
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Varuri 


Payment 


Call: 8 OO- 793 -O 66 O Cell: 906 - 440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook "Aaron Payment’ 
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Abramson retires after 20 years of service to tribe 



Cathy Abramson, 
Director, Unit I 


Well, this is my last unit 
report, and, as usual, I am writing 
at the 11th hour to get it done. 

It’s the way I’ve been rolling 
for years ! I would like take this 
time to reflect on my 20 years of 
service to you as a tribal board 
member. Being an elected tribal 
official is a role I have always 
taken very seriously and I have 
tried to lead our people by exam- 
ple. 

I don’t know how much wis- 


dom I have learned in the past 20 
years, but one thing I do know 
about life on the board - it ain’t 
easy! From the beginning it was 
made evident. I recall the then 
long-term County Commissioner 
Len Pianosi advising me, “Cathy, 
if you don’t make it the first time, 
don’t feel bad because you will 
eventually.” I am happy to say 
I did make it the first time, but 
not without controversy. Quite 
honestly, I worked hard to burst 
through the finish line, feeling 
the thrill of success, only to be 
told there may be a new election. 
Thank God it didn’t go that way. 
Life, the way we plan it, does not 
always follow a smooth path. 

I swear for the first year that 
I came home crying not so much 
because I was hurt but more so 
out of frustration. I learned to rely 
more on prayer. I listened to you, 
our tribal members, my family, 
my friends, youth, elders, the far 
left, the far right, the hard core 
militant and the laid back passive. 
I heard you and your voices mat- 
tered AND I GREW. 

It doesn’t matter what walk 


of life you come from — people 
are people. I’ve been taught to 
never let anyone treat you less 
than what you are and you should 
never try to make anyone feel 
less either. If you really get this 
concept, people will no longer 
be so intimidating to you. Once I 
learned this, I was able to confi- 
dently go head to head with con- 
gressmen and senators. I could 
lead national boards. I carried 
with me all of your voices and 
the voices of our ancestors. I was 
proud to do so and I think I will 
miss that the most. We all have 
special gifts and that is what we 
need to celebrate. We need to let 
our people know how much we 
appreciate them and their talents. 
We need to build their confidence 
so they may represent us to the 
best of their abilities. 

So life on the board ain’t easy 
and you know how to count- 
er that? You learn to forgive. 
Forgiveness is freeing because 
you learn to let go of your anger 
and put your ego aside so you 
can focus on the real issues. 
That’s one of the hardest lessons 


I have had to learn. Extreme 
emotion and logic can’t exist in 
the same space at the same time. 
Forgiveness helps you separate 
the two. 

So how do we change things? 
It doesn’t start with the trib- 
al board. It starts with you. In 
each and every one of us is the 
power to make change happen. 
Big sweeping gestures get a lot 
of attention but it’s the small 
everyday things that keep our 
tribe alive. It’s families who help 
prepare for our funerals, our cere- 
monies, our powwows, our gath- 
erings, passing on our language 
(even just speaking a word or two 
to our children), gathering and 
making our medicines, hunting, 
growing, gathering and cooking 
our traditional foods. Sharing is 
one of the oldest traditions wheth- 
er it be sharing your time, your 
harvest, a meal. Use your life to 
save our place in this world. 

I would like to give recogni- 
tion for the supreme sacrifices 
that my family has made over 
the years. No, it ain’t easy being 


a tribal board member but it 
was even harder on my family. 
However, in the 20 years, my 
children graduated from high 
school, college and now have 
beautiful families of their own. 
They all give back to our tribe 
and are passing on our culture 
and traditions to their children. 

I couldn’t be any prouder! My 
Finlander husband, Tony, has put 
with my antics and stubbornness 
and my lateness. I wouldn’t have 
any of this without your love and 
support. My cup runneth over. 

It ain’t easy being on the 
board, but some days (and there 
are many) when you hit it just 
right - IT’S AMAZING. Being 
able to serve my tribe in this 
capacity has been one of the most 
rewarding experiences in my life. 
No, it hasn’t been easy but it’s 
been worth it! 

Chi Miigwech for this jour- 
ney we have shared. I will still 
be around and if you need any 
help or advice or a great pot of 
waboose nabob, I am and always 
will be happy to serve you! 


Two steps forward. 



D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

The election cycle is thankful- 
ly nearing its end; I congratulate 
all of the candidates who success- 
fully made it through the primary, 
as well as all of the candidates for 
running to make the tribe better. 

In the coming months, we 
must “get our house in order.” 

The tribal board must work 
together to restore a sense of 
respectability to our tribe. To do 
so we must focus on planning 
for our tribe’s present, as well as 
future, operations. Without proper 
planning there is no reasonable 
manner with which to gauge our 
tribe’s needs, successes, failures, 
goals and objectives. If we con- 
tinue to fail to plan, we will no 
doubt continue to fail to progress 
as a Tribe. 

Casinos 

As of the date this report has 
been submitted (May 23), it has 
been 536 days since the Gaming 
Authority Authorized hiring a 
Temporary Casino Executive 
Officer. The premise of this tem- 
porary position was based upon 
an RFP issued in August of 2014 
which stated: 

“Temporary Overall 
Management of Gaming/ 
Hospitality Operations with the 
ultimate goal of assisting with 
selection of a permanent Chief 
Executive Officer of Kewadin 
Casinos.” 

Policy dictates that temporary 
positions shall not exceed six 
months. My concern has been the 


message of not following policy, 
adopted by tribal resolution, and 
what it conveys to the mem- 
bership and our employees as a 
whole. 

Scheduled for the next meet- 
ing in June 2016 meeting will be 
the approval of a key employee 
(Casino CEO). The board has 
selected an independent interview 
panel comprised of qualified indi- 
viduals to take the politics out of 
the selection process. The panel 
has concluded its process and I 
look forward to the board approv- 
ing the hire of a qualified CEO to 
lead our largest enterprises for- 
ward. 

We will need strong, experi- 
enced leadership to address the 
threats of our current declining 
casino revenues, as well as com- 
petition from the new Mackinac 
City casino. As of today there are 
no plans to combat this serious 
threat. 

Human Resources Audit 

Human Resources is the cen- 
tral hub for all employment-re- 
lated actions: pre-employment, 
hiring, discipline, retention and 
termination. As a tribe, we need 
to ensure that these areas are 
performing in an optimal manner, 
and in accordance with adopted 
policy to ensure that all employ- 
ees are treated in an equitable 
manner. 

The tribal board of directors 
approved a resolution to audit the 
performance of the tribe’s Human 
Resource Department in the fall 
of 2015; this has not been com- 
pleted. The audit will address the 
strengths and weaknesses within 
the department so that they may 
be assessed and addressed. I am 
hopeful that the audit RFP will be 
issued within the first weeks of 
June. 

JKL Bahweting School 

The gymnasium had its grand 
opening just last week and the 
smiles from the children and 
families made the entire project 
something I will never forget. I 
would like to take this opportu- 
nity to thank the JKL Fiduciary 
Committee, the Tribal Board of 


one step back is still progress 



The new gymnasium at JKL Bawheting Public School Academy in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Directors and both Kim Gravelle 
and Jennifer McLeod for making 
this phenomenal project come to 
fruition. 

Economic Development 

In each and every report 
I write, I will continue to list 
economic development as a 
major emphasis. I have, and will 
continue to stress, the need to 
diversify economically. To ensure 
that we are able to diversify, we 
must adopt plans and embrace 
opportunities outside of the realm 
of casinos. In addition, the tribe 
needs to ensure that its business 
approaches are separated from its 
tribal politics 

The establishment of the 
Economic Development direc- 
tor position will allow our 
businesses to move forward in 
a more profitable manner, as 
well as lead the charge towards 
new business development and 
diversification. Unfortunately, 
the retention of an Economic 
Development director has stalled. 
The following is a picture of the 


extent of the progress: 



The picture is the entire prog- 
ress thus far, a door to a vacant 
office in the Tribal Administration 
building. 

Please contact the Tribal Board 
to ensure that this position is 
filled so our Tribe’s Economic 
future can move forward in a 
structured manner. 

Priorities 

As a board member it is my 
goal to move our tribe forward. 

It is not my goal to get involved 


in petty squabbles because of 
personal likes and dislikes. The 
common theme should always 
be to approach each topic, each 
vote, based on the betterment of 
the tribe as a whole. I prefer doc- 
umentation and research to asser- 
tion and opinion. I am not always 
right, however, I believe we as 
board members have a responsi- 
bility to do more than just show 
up. 

In closing, as always, I will 
continue to push forward with 
members of the board who wish 
to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure that we become innova- 
tive in our approach to economic 
diversification, membership ser- 
vices, and stepping out of the non 
progressive box we appear to be 
confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 

Cell: (906) 203-0510 

(w) djhoffman@saulttribe.net 

(h) dj whoffman @ hotmail .com 
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Shores casino hosted VIPs for 28 th anniversary 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 
Congratulations to all the 
students graduating high school. 
Good luck in the next phase of 
your education, work or military 


career. All those recent college 
graduates deserve recognition too. 
Please consider working for your 
tribe if you are able to. 

Thank you to everyone who 
came to the Wequayoc Cemetery 
cleanup on May 21 . There was 
quite a good crowd with many 
stories and history of our ances- 
tors shared as well as a potluck 
lunch. 

The Shores Casino celebrated 
their 28th anniversary and hosted 
a VIP dinner for 500. This was 
the largest plated dinner group 
they have hosted. Staff from var- 
ious casinos was on site to coor- 
dinate and serve the guests. The 
room was nicely decorated, they 
had two singers providing dinner 
music and the food was very 
good. I talked to several guests on 
the way out of the dinner and on 


the gaming floor and heard noth- 
ing but great things. Thanks Team 
Kewadin, you guys knocked it 
out of the park! 

The board voted to increase 
the starting wage for tipped 
positions at the May 3 meeting. 
When the board voted to do the 
wage study five years ago, it did 
not include tipped positions. We 
have been discussing this for the 
last few years as well as the wage 
compression issue. The compres- 
sion issue will likely cost the tribe 
close to $1 million to fix. We are 
losing long-term team members 
because of this and we need to 
figure it out soon. 

At this same meeting was the 
discussion of eliminating charges 
for tribal cards and expiration 
dates. The expiration dates were 
likely placed to keep members’ 


addresses current. Currently, 
renewing your tribal card cost $5 
and replacing $20. The estimated 
cost to the tribe was $20,000. 
Which will mean $20,000 would 
come from tribal support and 
would likely take away from 
something else. 

Giving raises, eliminating fees 
for tribal members, increasing the 
elder dividend, are all great things 
but all come with a price tag. We 
only have so much tribal support 
to contribute to programs and 
services; so when you give to one 
area, another area is not getting 
it. Odawa is opening their Class 
II casino on May 25 . This will 
likely impact the Shores revenues 
from $ 1 million to a few million 
dollars, which will likely cause 
the government to receive less 


than their current $17 million of 
tribal support. 

I realize that many of our out- 
of-area members feel like the 
red-headed step-children of this 
tribe. I think there are several 
reasons for those feelings, such as 
lack of communication, services 
and distance, to name a few. I 
also believe in the past there were 
promises made that could not be 
delivered that have fueled the 
fire. Promises cost money and 
that is something that is very lim- 
ited with our current businesses. 
We need to focus on what we can 
provide. 

If anyone is willing to discuss 
bridging the gap, please email 
me at bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 
bridgett91@yahoo.com, or (906) 
430-0536. 


Politics of tribal government hurting members 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


It has been nearly four years 
since I was elected as a Unit I 
director by the people of our 
tribe. I have been thinking about 


all that has been accomplished, 
as well as not accomplished 
during this time. I am a teacher 
by profession and have learned 
the importance of planning, 
implementation and reflection on 
my results. I apply these skills 
to my work for our people and, 
looking back over this past four 
years, I have learned one thing 
with absolute certainty: I prefer 
“Professionalism over Politics.” 
The politics of our tribal gov- 
ernment is hurting our people. 
Although I was elected to my 
new job, I do not consider myself 
a “politician.” I consider myself 
a leader; chosen by my people, to 
serve our people to the best of my 
ability. I do not focus on the next 
election; my focus is on doing 
good things for the betterment of 


our tribe. 

However, developing our 
board into a team has not met 
with great success (due to poli- 
tics), but I remain hopeful. I have 
great respect for each member of 
the board and believe in them. 

At the point where members of 
the board are confident that every 
board member’s intentions are 
good, trust will develop. “Trust 
lies at the heart of a function- 
ing, cohesive team. Without it, 
teamwork is all but impossible.” 
(Lencioni, 2002). Hurtful words, 
half-truths, untruths and specula- 
tions have no place in a profes- 
sional working environment. I 
prefer that we attack issues, not 
each other. 

Discord however, can be an 
important sign of progress. Tame 


meetings can mean that important 
issues are not being addressed. 

It’s critical however, that personal 
attacks are not tolerated. I respect 
the leaders our people have voted 
into office, and I am honored 
to serve with them. Working 
together, we will achieve good 
things. “Working together” does 
not mean always agreeing. I have 
voted “no” on issues I believed 
were not good for our tribe, 
were not properly executed, or 
the timing was not right. I have 
also abstained when there was 
good reason to. Please note that 
“politics” is not a good reason 
in my mind. I vote on the issue, 
not the person bringing it for- 
ward. In the end, I vote for what 
I believe is best for our people 
and, in accordance with our tribal 


Constitution, that is my responsi- 
bility. 

This report is just a small 
glimpse of the things we are 
doing at the board level. A more 
comprehensive report would be 
much, much longer! There are 
many committees and projects 
that board members are involved 
in, based on interest and exper- 
tise. I also serve on other commit- 
tees, attend Unit I elder meetings 
and help everyone if I can. 

Miigwech to you all for this 
chance to work for the betterment 
of our tribe. If you have any 
questions or if I can be of any 
assistance, please contact me! 

Bamapii! 

Jen McLeod, (906) 440-9151 
or email to: 

j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com 


Audit Committee busy with grants, programs 



Keith Mass away, 
Director, Unit III 


The Audit Committee has 
been busy the last few months. 
Denny McKelvie is the chair of 
that committee since he is the 
treasurer of the tribe. This com- 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


mittee is tasked with many topics 
but mainly is set up to work 
through our internal and external 
audits of our grants, programs 
and businesses. Lately, we have 
been assigned audits and research 
in these fields: Fraud Policy, 
Conflict of Interest Policy and 
Purchasing Policy. This commit- 
tee is a very important one for 
our tribe and to make sure every- 
thing is being watched to the best 
of our ability. 

The Wequayoc Cemetery is 
looking very nice these days. 
Wequayoc Cemetery is one of 
the cemeteries that the tribe owns 
and this one is between Hessel 
and St. Ignace. Our ancestors 
have been buried there since 
the beginning of time. We had a 
spring clean up out at the ceme- 
tery this past weekend and it was 


Aaniin, first, I would like to 
congratulate the candidates who 
have moved on to the general elec- 
tion. Good LUCK to all of you. 

At a board of directors meeting, 
we decided to retain an outside 
group to interview and recommend 
an applicant for the permanent 
CEO of casino operations. We are 
hoping to have this individual in 
the position by June. A permanent 
CEO brings stability to the position 
and we can move forward with 
bringing our casinos back to a 
force to be reckoned with. We need 


well attended. About 30 people 
worked on cleaning headstones 
and cutting grass. Many relatives 
were there to help and tell stories 
of the grandfathers who have 
walked on. It was a very uplifting 
day and we had a luncheon after 
all the work was done. This is 
what a tribe is and what a tribe 
should do. We need to stop and 
think about what is important to 
our tribe and work to remind all 
our members that we are all fam- 
ily and should think accordingly. 

I know our ancestors were watch- 
ing and smiling. Thank you to all 
those who helped and are willing 
to maintain all our cemeteries. 

On a similar note, the 
Wequayoc Committee passed 
a funeral and lunch procedure 
for the St. Ignace meal site at 
McCann. It is a great compliment 


an individual who will understand 
the dynamics that make up Sault 
Tribe and the surrounding areas, 
especially our sister city Sault Ste. 
Marie, Canada. 

The JKL Bahweting School 
gym has been completed and a 
grand opening was held on May 
13 with Billy Mills, Olympic gold 
medal winner in the 10,000 meter 
run at the 1964 Tokyo Olympics, 
as the guest speaker. Once you 
meet him and hear him speak, you 
can understand why he is an inspi- 
ration to so many. The students 


to our culture and gives guidance 
and many helpful contacts to 
anyone who wished to proceed 
with a traditional mourning peri- 
od and customs. Contact Russ 
Rickley, the cemetery sextant, at 
russrickley@yahoo.com for more 
information if you are interested. 

It was the Kewadin Shores of 
St. Ignace’s 28th anniversary this 
weekend. Several board members 
were there to see the festivities. I 
was very pleased to see the park- 
ing lot overflowing with cars and 
as I walked through the casino 
floor the place was lively and 
full of excitement. The guests 
said the dinner was fantastic and 
everyone was having a good 
time. While talking to the Shores 
Casino manager, he said it was 
all hands on deck and they were 
about to feed 500 people dinner. 


love having the extra space and 
not being transported to the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center for gym classes. Again, I 
would like to thank the board of 
directors for making this possible 
for the benefit of the students. 

On another note, I would like 
to touch on the subject of board of 
directors not being asked to serve 
on interview panels and candidates 
being handpicked for a position. 
The reason board members aren’t 
aware of these panels is because 
when we have workshops, some 


He pointed out that the other 
casino managers from all the 
other sites were there to help in 
anyway they could. I saw some 
serving and some picking up 
dishes while other did prep work 
in the back. It truly was “all 
hands on deck” and they worked 
very well together for the com- 
mon good of the business. All 
the team members deserve a big 
thank you for all the hard work 
and preparations that went into 
the event. 

Thank you for all the e-mail 
and phone calls, it truly has been 
so nice talking to so many of our 
constituents over the last couple 
of months. 

Keith Massaway, 702 
Hazleton St, St. Ignace, MI 
49781, kmassaway@msn.com. 

by June 

of the board members don’t show 
up or they leave early. Usually by 
mid-afternoon we are left with only 
four or five directors still sitting at 
the table. So when we are finishing 
our business for the day, volunteers 
are being asked for to sit on vari- 
ous panels, and it just so happens 
that the ones still at the meeting 
are usually the ones who volunteer 
or are assigned because there isn’t 
anyone else left. 

If you have questions or com- 
ments, call (906) 203-6083 or 
kkgravelle@ saulttribe .net. 


Looking to hire casino CEO 
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Preparing for 2020 Consent Decree negotiations 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


On May 14, the elders 
held the annual Indian Point 
Cemetery clean up in Nahma, 
Mich. It started out a cold and 
rainy morning, then the weather 
broke and we were able to com- 
plete the cleaning of our sacred 
grounds for the Memorial Day 
weekend. Thank you to every- 
one who helped with the clean- 
up: Betty Majestic, Pam and 
Ernest Demmon, Brenda and 
Ron Nelson, Monica and Emery 
Rochefort, Kathy and John 
Perkins, Elizabeth Knoph, Mary 
Miller- Jenerou, Jenna Chase, 
Denise Chase, Jacob Morrow, 
Josh Brush, Levi Morrow and 


Frank Chase III — all your hard 
work is greatly appreciated! 

I would also like to thank the 
casino for donating to the event. 

With the 2020 Consent 
Decree coming up in four years 
we need to stay progressive 
and aggressive so our mem- 
bers gain back what we lost in 
the past Great Lakes Consent 
Decrees . Our fishermen have not 
been able to fish in their own 
back yards since these decrees 
were implemented. We need a 
board that is willing to stand 
up against the state and fight 
for our treaty rights — not give 
them away. 


I presented a resolution to 
the board for participation in 
the Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee, which passed 
unanimously at the Munising 
meeting. This resolution will 
allow all tribal members to be 
able to attend and participate in 
the Great Lakes Committee and 
all 2020 Consent Decree meet- 
ings through our teleconference 
equipment. These meetings will 
now be available for members 
to attend at the Manistique and 
Munising Tribal Health Centers. 
Staff will be onsite at each of 
these facilities for members to 
attend. Now is the time that your 


voices need to be heard — with 
the 2020 Consent Decree com- 
ing up your input is valuable. 
The Consent Decree affects our 
hook and line, subsistence and 
commercial fishermen on the 
Great Lakes. It is vital that you 
attend these meetings and have 
your voice heard on the issues 
you face exercising your treaty 
rights . 

If you have any questions, 
feel free to contact me at (906) 
298-1888. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 

Unit 4 Representative 

dmorro w @ saulttribe .net 



Volunteers young and old showed up on a blustery day to help the elders clean up Indian Point Cemetery in Namah. Pictured L-R (back row) Levi Morrow, Monica Rochefort, Elizabeth 
Knoph, Emery Rochefort, Brenda Nelson, Denise Chase, John Perkins, Jenna Chase and Frank Chase III, (front row) Jacob Morrow, Josh Brush, Ernest Demmon (kneeling), Ron Nelson 
(kneeling), Pam Demmon, Mary Miller Jenerou (kneeling), Kathy Perkins. Not pictured: Betty Majestic and Darcy Morrow. Below, volunteers take a break with a picnic lunch on the grill 
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Sault Tribe voters return incumbents to office 



Aaron Payment, Dennis McKelvie, Jennifer McLeod- Michael McKerchie, Lana Causley-Smith, Bridgett Sorenson, Darcy Morrow, Anita Nelson, 


Chairperson Unit 

SAULT STE. MARIE - All 
tribal board incumbents running 
for re-election were returned to 
office in the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians’ 2016 
general election, according to the 
June 23 General Election Day 
unofficial results. 

In the chairperson’s race, 
incumbent Aaron Payment was 
re-elected. Running against 
him was Unit III Director Keith 
Massaway. 

Payment said, “I am hon- 
ored and humbled to have been 
returned to office by Sault Tribe 
voters. We have great things on 
the horizon that deserve immedi- 
ate attention, like our mandatory 


I Tyson, Unit I 

trust petition and our downstate 
casinos that will yield much 
needed revenues to expand ser- 
vices back home and finally bring 
services to members no matter 
where they live. I will do my best 
to earn everyone’s support going 
forward.” 

The Sault Tribe is governed by 
a 13 -member board of directors 
with representatives from five 
election units across the tribe’s 
seven-county service area in the 
Michigan counties of Chippewa, 
Mackinac, Luce, Schoolcraft, 
Alger, Delta and Marquette, a 
board chairperson is elected by 
all tribal members registered to 
vote. The four-year terms are 


Unit I Unit II 

staggered so the board always has 
experienced directors seated. The 
election is conducted by mail. 

In Unit I (Sault area), three 
seats were up for election, with 
Unit I Director Cathy Abramson 
retiring. Incumbents Dennis 
McKelvie and Jennifer McLeod 
were voted back in and newcom- 
er Michael McKerchie will take 
the seat vacated by Abramson. 

In Unit II (Hessel area), 
incumbent Lana Causley-Smith 
was returned to office unopposed. 

In Unit III (St. Ignace area), 
incumbent Bridgett Sorenson 
defeated opponent Ilene Moses. 

In Unit IV (Manistique area), 
Director Darcy Morrow was 


Unit III 

returned to office, fending off 
candidate Krystal Goudreau. 

In the Unit V (Munising area) 
Special Election to decide who 
would fill the vacancy left by 
former director Rita Glyptis’s 
removal, Anita Nelson defeated 
Charles Matson Sr. 

The contest period for election 
results ends June 27 after which 
the results will be certified and 
the directors installed in a special 
ceremony where they will take 
the oath of office. 

ELECTION RESULTS 
(Winners in bold.) 
CHAIRPERSON 
Aaron A. Payment 3,485 
Keith Massaway 3,224 


Unit IV UnitV 

UNIT I 

Michael McKerchie 1,559 
Dennis McKelvie 1,487 
Jennifer McLeod 1,382 

Angeline Boulley 1,299 
Betty Freiheit 1,154 
Nichole Causley 1,107 

UNIT II 

Lana Causley was unopposed 
and deemed elected 

UNIT III 

Bridgett Sorenson 931 

Ilene Moses 547 

UNIT IV 

Darcy Morrow 488 

Krystal Goudreau 299 

UNIT 5 

Anita Nelson 295 

Charles Matson Sr. 222 


Dollar General faces trial 
in Choctaw tribal court 


By Rick Smith 

What some are describing as 
a huge win for Indian Country 
and others call a limited victory, 
an evenly split Supreme Court 
decision left the ruling of a lower 
court in place, which found in 
favor of the Mississippi Band 
of Choctaw Indians in a civil 
suit against the Dollar General 
Corporation. 

The Choctaw filed a suit 
in tribal court against Dollar 
General after a 13 -year-old boy 
alleged the manager of a Dollar 


General store molested the lad as 
he worked as an unpaid intern at 
the store on the Choctaw reser- 
vation. The boy was in a short- 
term internship as a participant 
in a youth development program 
supported by a mutual agreement 
between Dollar General and the 
Choctaw band. Representatives 
for the plaintiff in the suit seek 
$2.5 million. 

The tribal court agreed to han- 
dle the case, but Dollar General 
claimed the tribal court has no 
jurisdiction over people who are 
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not members of the tribe. The 
accused manager is not a member 
of the Choctaw band and Dollar 
General is a chain of 12,400 vari- 
ety stores in 43 states with corpo- 
rate headquarters in Tennessee. 

In short, Dollar General took 
the case to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
District, which has jurisdiction in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. 
The Fifth Circuit Court sided 
with the tribal court’s decision to 
handle the case. Dollar General 
took the case to the Supreme 
Court where the eight justices 
rendered a split-decision of four 
in favor of the lower court ruling 
and four against the lower court 
decision. The tie resulted in the 
court issuing a very brief notation 
regarding the decision made by 
the lower court, “The judgment 
is affirmed by an equally divided 
court.” 

Sault Tribe General Counsel 
John Wernet said, “That means 
the issue in the case — the 
authority of tribal courts to assert 
civil jurisdiction over non-Indi- 
ans — is still very much in play 
and it will most likely come back 
to the Supreme Court in a future 
case.” 

A release from the National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) indicated the situation in 
the Dollar General vs. Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians is the 
third Supreme Court decision this 
year that backs tribal sovereignty 
in major Indian law cases. 

See “Dollar General/’ page 21 


Michael J. Olujic 
hired as Kewadin 
Casinos’ CEO 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— After a national search, the 
Kewadin Gaming Authority has 
hired Michael J. Olujic as the 
new CEO of Kewadin Casinos. 
He was selected by an indepen- 
dent interview panel. 

Olujic will come onboard on 
July 11. 

“I am very excited to be part 
of Kewadin Casinos and the 
tribe, and I am honored to be 
part of the team,” said Olujic. 

“ I am happy to contribute to 
Kewadin Casinos’ success now 
and into the future.” 

The new CEO brings over 
15 years of executive man- 
agement and over 10 years of 
executive gaming and tribal 
financial experience to his new 
role. Olujic held senior leader- 
ship roles as general manager 
of Wild Horse Pass Hotel and 
Casino in Chandler, Ariz., CEO 
of North Star Mohican Casino 
Resort in Bowler, Wise., and 
CFO of the Oneida Nation of 
Wisconsin in Green Bay. Prior 
to working with tribes, Olujic 
held strategic financial leader- 
ship positions at IBM. 

In these leadership roles, 
Olujic led and managed over 
$270 million in new property 
development and venue trans- 
formation. He also managed 
organizations in excess of 



Michael J. Olujic is a member 
of the Oneida Nation of Indians 
of Wisconsin with an MBA from 
Marquette University and over 
10 years experience in executive 
gaming and tribal finances. 

$500 million and over 3,000 
employees. Olujic ’s properties 
have achieved accolades such 
as AAA four-diamond recog- 
nition, Travelocity Excellence 
Award, Open Table top restau- 
rants, Wine Spectator award, 
and Telly /Davey Awards for 
best marketing commercial and 
direct mail. 

Olujic is a member of the 
Oneida Nation of Wisconsin 
and holds a Bachelor of 
Science degree from Iowa 
State University with a major 
in accounting and a minor 
in American Indian studies, 
and an MBA from Marquette 
University. 
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A few faces from the 2016 Manistique powwow 



Above, Marge and Bill Lanford of Ishpeming Township soak up some sun and wait for clients to come calling 
after setting up shop at the 2016 Manistique Gathering of the Clans Powwow on June 11-12. The tent raised 
by the Lanfords harkens back to years of yore as it appears similar to old photos from eras such as the Civil 
Above, Casey Hinkson of Manistique and her daughters, from left, War, construction of the Soo Locks and many other periods. Dancers, vendors, powwow staff and spectators 

Finley and Lilah, wait to watch the start of the grand entry. alike enjoyed sunshine and breezy fresh air along with the usual powwow trappings and proceedings. 




Above, from left, Billy Perry and Don Jenerou, both from towns around 
the Manistique area, stand with a POW/MIA community staff Jenerou 
made and gave as a gift several years ago. 



Tom Tufnell, one of the Club Car drivers helping to expedite folks and 
gear around the different areas adjacent to the powwow grounds. 


Sault Tribe powwows in 
Manistique usually take place 
immediately behind the tribe’s 
community center along U.S. 
Route 2 east of Manistique. 


Photos by Rick Smith 
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Business • Snowmobile 

906 - 253-1904 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


"We Cover Your Assets * 

INSURANCE 

Bouschor & Sherman Email: bbouschor@nuslarinsurance.net 

ww.NuStar Insurance, net 


Access to Healthcare 



One-on-One Sessions 

Elder Service Division in collaboration with the Health Centers 
bring to you Access to Healthcare: Marketplace, 
Healthy Michigan Plan, Medicare 

Sault Ste. Marie-Elder Meal Site- July 6, 2016- 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Marquette-Health Center- July 7, 2016- 12 p.m. -6 p.m. 
Manistique-Tribal Health Center- July 13, 2016 -10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa 
Indians 


Escanaba-Willow Crk Prof Building- July 21, 2016 - 11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Naubinway-Pavilion- July 27, 2016 - 3 p.m. - 6 p.m. 
Munising-Tribal Health Center- August 4, 2016 - 11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Collaboration of 
Elder Services 
and Tribal 
Health Centers 


St. Ignace- Elder Meal Site - August 12, 2016 - 9 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Hessel- Elder Meal Site- August 15, 2016 - 9 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Newberry-Tribal Health Center-August 19, 2016 - 1 p.m. - 5 p.m. 


Phone (906) 635-4971 


E-mail: 

shammock@saulttribe.net 


Enrollment Event for 
Sault Tribe Members & 
Their Family Members 



Call 1-888-711-7356 to schedule an appointment 
Walk-ins welcome 

Learn about benefits available through Medicare Part B, 
and Medicare Part D 

The Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act (PPACA)-also known as 
health care reform, the Affordable Care Act (ACA) or “Obamacare”-is 
changing health care for EVERYONE. 

You can now find a quality health insurance plan that fits your needs and your 
budget, if no affordable employer- sponsored plan is available to you. 
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Turv duty — A constitutional right Sault Tribe committee vacancies 

J J J O The following committees Subcommittee - Two alternates 


From Tribal Court staff 

Jurors are the heart of the 
tribe’s judicial system. In all 
criminal cases, defendants are 
entitled to a trial by a jury of 
members of his or her tribal com- 
munity. 

Jurors are selected randomly 
from a list of members enrolled 
with the tribe’s Enrollment 
Department every six months. 

Juror questionnaires are sent to 
each member selected. Selectees 
are required to answer and return 
the juror questionnaire within 10 
days after receiving it. Refusing 
to answer, make truthful state- 
ments or return it, could result in 


a fine, imprisonment or both for 
contempt of court. The full coop- 
eration of every citizen is neces- 
sary if our system of justice is to 
function fairly and efficiently. 

By completing the juror ques- 
tionnaire, it allows the court to 
make determinations whether 
people are qualified and able to 
serve as jurors. It also provides 
the court with updated informa- 
tion of where to send a summons 
to appear for jury duty to select- 
ees. In addition, the information 
provided gives the parties and 
attorneys in cases to “pre-screen” 
jurors, alleviating the need for a 
longer trial by reducing the time 


it takes to select juries. 

Tribal Court will review all 
requests for hardship, medical 
and other reasons for excusal if 
one is called upon to serve as a 
juror. 

Tribal Court reminds each 
member to please complete the 
juror questionnaire and return it 
to the court as soon as possible. 
If a form has been misplaced, 
additional forms can be obtained 
through the Tribal Court or by 
calling (906) 635-4963. 

Thank you for your support 
of the jury system, an important 
component of a free society. 


Employment opportunities 


Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians employment opportunities 
Call (866) 635-7032, send email 
to stemployment@saulttribe.net 
or apply online at www.saulttribe. 
com. 

GOVERNMENTAL OPENINGS 
SAULT STE. MARIE and 
KINCHELOE 

Economic development direc- 
tor - full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Event worker - part time/regu- 
lar - open until filled 

Staff pharmacist - part time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Weight room monitor - part 
time/regular - open until filled 
Medical technologist - part 
time/regular - open until filled 
Project specialist (Education) 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Diagnostic radiology technol- 
ogist specialist - full time/regular 

- open until filled 

Probation officer - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 

Clerk of court/legal transcrip- 


tionist/judicial secretary - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Early Head Start instructor 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Health education supervisor 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Community Health educator 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Insurance manager - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 

HESSEL, ST. IGNACE, 
ESCANABA, MANISTIQUE, 
MARQUETTE, MUNISING and 
NEWBERRY 

Chief solo dentist (Manistique) 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Dietician (St. Ignace) - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Staff dentist (St. Ignace) - part 
time/regular - open until filled 

KEWADIN CASINO 
OPENINGS 
SAULT STE. MARIE 

Chief executive officer - full 


time/regular - open until filled 
Marketing director - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Website administrator - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 

ST. IGNACE 

Bar servers (2) - full time/tem- 
porary - open until filled 
Guest room attendant - full 
time/temporary - open until filled 
Front desk clerk - (2) full 
time/temporary - open until filled 

MANISTIQUE 

Gaming dealers (2) part time/ 
temporary - open until filled 
Lead cook - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

CHRISTMAS 

Bartender - part time/regular - 
open until filled 

Line cooks- (3) part time/reg- 
ular - open until filled 

ENTERPRISE 

General manager (Northern 
Hospitality) - full time/regular - 
open until filled. 


Membership liaisons — helping you to 
find tribal resources and information 


Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s 
office on membership issues and 
concerns across the service area. 
The requires knowledge the tribe 
and its practices, administrative 
experience and the ability to 
work with data, write reports 
and organize special projects and 
events. 

The liaisons will also respond 
to and follow up on membership 
issues to ensure they are 
resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with 
tribal issues by emailing 
membersconcerns @ saulttribe .net 
or individually at: 


Unit I — Sheila Berger, 

Office of the Chairperson, Sault 
Ste. Marie, (906) 635-6050, (800) 
793-0660, sberger@saulttribe.net 
Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, 

St. Ignace, (906) 643-2124, 


chudak@ saulttribe .net 
Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 
Munising Centers, (906) 
450-7011 or (906)450-7011, 
mjenerou@ saulttribe .net 


Roy Electric Co. Inc 


INDUSTRIAL - COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


Don’t get caught without power again! 
Generators: Sales, Installation, Maintenance 
by a Trained Licensed Electrician 


(906) 632-8878 


www.royelectric.us 


The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Joanne Carr or 
Linda Grossed, 523 Ashmun St., 
Sault Ste. Marie MI 49783. Call 
635-6050 for any questions. 

• Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee - Three vacancies 
(men, four-year term) 

• Health Board - One vacancy 
(four-year term) 

• Inland Conservation 
Committee - Two vacancies 
(four-year term) 

• Election Committee - Two 
vacancies (four-year term) 

• Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee - Six vacancies (two- 
year term) 

• Child Welfare Committee - 
Four vacancies (four-year term) 

• Unit I Sault Elders 


Subcommittee - Two alternates 
(one four-year term and one two- 
year term) 

• Unit II Hessel Elders 
Subcommittee -Two regular seat 
vacancies, one alternate (four- 
year term) 

• Unit II Newberry Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 

• Unit II Naubinway Elders 
Subcommittee- One alternate 
(four-year term) 

• Unit IV Manistique Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 

• Unit V Munising Elders 
Subcommittee - Two alternate 
(four-year term) 

• Unit V Marquette Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 


The summer's berry moons ... 


June, July and August, the 
summer moons, are general- 
ly named for the berry that is 
ripe during that moon cycle. 
Strawberries are the first berries 
to ripen, followed by raspberries, 
blueberries and blackberries. 
There are regional variations, 
such as thimbleberry and huckle- 
berry moons. 

Berries are an important food 
for the Anishinabeg, providing a 
multitude of micronutrients and 
fiber to help fight off chronic 
diseases while providing the best 
of nutrition. Blueberries pack 
the most powerful antioxidant 
punch of any fresh vegetable or 
fruit. The blueberry’s antioxi- 
dant activity helps fight against 
Alzheimer’s, cancer, stroke, and 
promotes heart health, eye health 
and urinary tract health. 

Strawberries are also high in 
antioxidants and a rich source of 
dietary fiber, folic acid, potassi- 
um, manganese, and contain more 
vitamin C than any other berry. 
Antioxidant compounds found in 
strawberries may also help fight 
the development of heart disease 
by discouraging bad cholesterol 
to form. 

Raspberries are rich in antho- 
cyanins and cancer-fighting phy- 
tochemicals. They also contain 


calcium, vitamins A, C and E, 
fiber and folic acid. Some of the 
fiber in raspberries is soluble 
fiber in the form of pectin, which 
lowers cholesterol. Raspberries 
have also been found to protect 
against esophageal cancer and 
other cancers. 

A modern problem with ber- 
ries is their cultivation to make 
them bigger and “better.” These 
days, people and even scientists 
are admitting that wild blueber- 
ries, and organic strawberries and 
raspberries are the better deal in 
taste, nutrition and purity. 

Imagine a world in which 
we all ate berries, honey and 
maple sugar, whitefish and lake 
trout, pure and fresh water, deli- 
cious herbal teas and roots, and 
venison and moose — instead 
of fatty burgers and fries, deep 
fried mass-produced, brain-dead 
chickens, and microwaved pot 
pies washed down with chemical 
cocktails. 

Speaking of feasts, June is 
usually the time of the summer 
feast, people coming home and 
people reconciling their differ- 
ences. July is reflective of its 
Anishinabeg name — usually 
the raspberry — and is a time of 
learning about surmounting diffi- 
culty to reap the reward. 


Sault Tribe picnic near Marquette 


Unit V Elder Subcommittee 
hosts a picnic on Aug 6, noon 
to 3 p.m., at Beaver Grove 
Recreation Area Township Park 
on US-41 South. 

Please call Joe Gray at 249- 
3303 if you and your family will 
be attending. 

Unit V is bordered by Lake 
Superior to the north, extending 
south and encompassing an area 
extending west of Marquette and 


east of Munising and other com- 
munities. 

Beaver Grove Recreation Area 
has many amenities such as a 
playground for youngsters, large 
gazebo, outdoor grills, restrooms, 
facilities baseball, soccer and bas- 
ketball. 

Maps and directions to the site 
can be found on the Internet. 


Win Awenen 
Nisitotung 

The official newspaper of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 

July 1, 2016 
Ode’Miin Giizis 
Strawberry Moon 
Vol. 37, No. 6 


Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members . 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe .com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@ sault- 
tribe .net. 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales dr Service 

itmocesTone Tirestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Graham assumes 
management of Chi 
Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center 


By Brenda Austin 

Tammy Graham began her 
new position as the recreation 
facility manager for the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center on June 6. 

She has been at the facility 
since the summer of 1996, before 
the doors were open to the public, 
starting out as a part-time events 
coordinator after graduating from 
college. “When I interviewed 
for a position at the facility, I 
was convinced I wanted one of 
the two full-time management 
positions that were open at the 
time - Pro Shop and concessions. 
During the interview, the inter- 
viewer kept referring to the part- 
time events coordinator position 
despite my interest in the man- 
agement positions. She said she 
thought it would be a better fit for 
me based on my resume, educa- 
tion and experience with sports 
and recreation. I decided to take 
the events coordinator position 
and was in that position for about 
six months before becoming the 
events manager, which is the title 
I have had until recently,” she 
said. 

As the events manager, 

Graham was over Chi Mukwa’s 
youth program, Pro Shop, con- 
cessions, scheduling and the 
reception department. “I will no 
longer be overseeing the day-to- 
day operations of most of those 
departments in this new position, 
so that will be a big adjustment,” 
she said. 

In her new position, Graham 
will have responsibility for over- 
sight of the entire facility. 

“I have one new department 
that I will be supervising in addi- 
tion to what I was doing before 
- operations. That manager and I 
have worked side by side for the 
past 20 years,” she said. 

New to Graham will be 
handling the business side of 
operations and working closely 
with the Accounting Department. 
During the transition from her 
events manager position to recre- 
ation facility manager, she will be 
doing both jobs until a replace- 
ment is hired. 

Until someone is hired to 
replace her former position, she 
will be on the phone daily book- 
ing events, scheduling ice and 
working on contract negotiations. 
Although she will still be filling 
two sets of shoes for a while, she 



said, “I won’t be able to be as 
involved as I have in the past.” 

Graham said she would like to 
focus on superior customer ser- 
vice and creating a positive work 
environment. “I would like to see 
Big Bear arena be the number 
one recreation facility in the state. 
I am going to try and elevate our 
staff so they know that everybody 
has a part in making us be that 
well-known facility. When you 
walk into a clean restroom, or 
your food is prepared correctly 
at concessions, or your skates get 
sharpened properly or you get 
greeted by the receptionist when 
you come in - all those things 
together help create the environ- 
ment that make people want to be 
at the facility,” she said. 

“Our staff are important to 
every aspect of our customer 
service, from the windows being 
clean when you first walk in, 
to having a clean parking lot - 
because that is where your expe- 
rience begins when you come 
here,” Graham said. 

The facilities 20^ anniversary 
is coming up in September and 
Graham said they are starting to 
talk about how to celebrate that 
benchmark. 

Graham graduated from 
LSSU in 1996 with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in business 
administration with a concentra- 
tion in management. 

Graham’s office is located on 
the second floor at Chi Mukwa 
and she can be reached by calling 
(906) 635-4758 or by email at 
tgraham@ saulttribe .net . 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS a DRAINFIE1D 
WATER a SEWER INSTAIIATIONS 


COMMERCIAL 


T>e/bfujt r 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 



SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
LAW ENFORCEMENT DEPARTMENT 
2016 JUNIOR POLICE ACADEMY 


Law Enforcement Training Activities: 


Physical Fitness Training 

Evidence Collection 

Taser Training Presentation 

MILO Simulator 

First Aid Training 

Swat Team Techniques 

K-9 Unit Presentation 

Outdoor Emergency Preparedness 


Felony Traffic Stops 
Simunitions 
Building Entry 
Report Writing 
Water Safety 
Fingerprinting 
Fire Safety 


Recreational Activities : 
Swimming / Games 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

Sault Tribe Members 11-15 Years of Age 
WHERE 

Boedne Bay, Moran, Michigan 
WHEN 

Monday - Friday, August 1 st - August 5 th , 2016 
COST - None 


TRANSPORTATION MAY BE PROVIDED IF NEEDED -SEE FORM 


CONTACT 

Robert Marchand, Chief of Police 
(906) 635-6065 


SUBMIT REGISTRATION FORMS TO: 
Sault Tribe Law Enforcement Department 
P.O. Box 925, 2175 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 


PLEASE RETURN THIS BOTTOM PORTION 


REGISTRATION FORM: 

CADET'S NAME: 

PARENT/LEGAL GUARDIAN: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY/ST ATE/ZIP : 

DAYTIME PHONE: NIGHT TIME PHONE: 

DATE OF BIRTH: AGE: GRADE: MALE OR FEMALE 


TRIBAL MEMBERSHIP: 

T-Shirt Size: Small Medium Large Extra Large 

(Specify child or adult size) Adult Size Child Size 

Transportation To Camp Needed? If yes, from St. Ignace, Manistique, Kinross 

or Sault Ste. Marie? 

Transportation From Camp Needed? If yes, to St. Ignace, Manistique, Kinross, or 

Sault Ste. Marie? 

REGISTRATION FORM MUST BE SUBMITTED ON OR BEFORE JULY 15, 2016 

UPON RECIEPT OF REGISTRATION FORM AN APPLICATION PACKAGE WILL BE 
MAILED WITH RULES <S REGULATIONS TO BE REVIEWED AND SIGNED BY 
CADETS AND PARENTS. PHYSICAL <S CONSENT FORMS ARE TO BE COMPLETED 

AND RETURNED PRIOR TO CAMP. 

SPACE IS LIMITED SO PLEASE RETURN FORMS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 
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BIA issues rules supporting ICWA family unity 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of the 
Interior Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) issued new regulations 
on June 8 in support of keep- 
ing American Indian families 
together in child welfare cases 
under state jurisdictions. The 
measures constitute the new final 
rule recently filed in the Federal 
Register. According to the BIA, 
the rule enables a more consistent 
interpretation of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act (ICWA) of 1978, 
regardless of officials or states 
involved.” 

“The final rule (25 CFR 23) 
builds upon the work of tribes 
and states by clarifying the Indian 
Child Welfare Act’s requirements, 
promoting consistency in Indian 
child-placement proceedings, and 
ensuring that regardless of the 
state court forum, children and 
their parents receive the active 
efforts envisioned by Congress to 
maintain family and community,” 
Acting Assistant BIA Secretary 
Lawrence S . Roberts said in an 


Support groups meet in Sault 
Ste. Marie — Families Against 
Narcotics (FAN) and Substance 
Abuse Support Group for 
Family and Friends. 

FAN meets on the third 
Thursday of every month at 
6:30 p.m., in the Huntington 
Bank meeting room. 

For more information, email 
chippewa@ familiesagainstnar- 
cotics.org, visit www.familie- 
sagainstnarcotics .org/chippe- 
wa-county or www.facebook. 


LANSING - The Michigan 
Internet Crimes Against Children 
(ICAC) task force recently par- 
ticipated in a nationwide law 
enforcement effort to enforce 
online child sexual exploitation 
crimes that resulted in 28 arrests 
in Michigan and 1 ,368 arrests 
nationwide. 

In April, ICAC task forces 
from around the country repre- 
senting more than 3,000 federal, 
state and local law enforcement 
agencies, including the Michigan 
State Police (MSP), launched 
a two-month initiative called 
“Operation Broken Heart III” 
with the purpose of arresting 
child predators and promoting 
Internet safety education and out- 
reach. 

“The Michigan State Police 
is committed to keeping our 
children safe in today’s virtual 
world,” said Col. Kriste Kibbey 
Etue, director of the MSP. 

“Along with our law enforcement 
partners in Michigan and across 
the country, we will continue 
enforcement efforts to discourage 
predators, while also working 
to educate children and parents 
about safe Internet use.” 

Operation Broken Heart III 
concentrated on offenders who 
possess, manufacture and distrib- 
ute child pornography; engage in 


official statement. “Child welfare 
workers, state court judges and 
state agencies deserve clear rules 
as they work with Native fami- 
lies and tribes to implement the 
protections of the law. This rule 
promotes family and community 
by ensuring that if a Native child 
has been removed from their 
home previously, they will have 
a pathway for reunification with 
their family.” 

According to the introducto- 
ry section of the new rule, the 
ICWA was enacted “to address 
an ‘Indian child welfare crisis 
of massive proportions’” where 
an estimated 25 to 35 percent 
of all American Indian children 
were removed from their families 
when placed in adoptive homes, 
foster care or institutions main- 
ly because state agencies and 
courts were unaware of essential 
tribal customs, relations and 
social standards among American 
Indians. 

However, misinterpretation 
of the ICWA by state child wel- 


com/fanchipp. 

FAN — your connection for 
information, resources, and sup- 
port. 

FAN’S mission is saving lives 
by empowering individuals and 
communities to prevent and 
eradicate addiction. 

We envision a nation free 
of narcotic addiction and our 
purpose is to raise awareness of 
the dangers of prescription nar- 
cotics, support those affected by 
narcotic addiction and erase the 


online enticement of children for 
sexual purposes; or engage in the 
commercial sexual exploitation 
of children (commonly referred 
to as child prostitution). 

In addition to the arrests made 
during this operation, ICAC task 


fare officials from jurisdiction 
to jurisdiction led to inconsis- 
tent handling of cases involving 
American Indian children. The 
new rule provides uniformity and 
clarifies federal standards and 
promotes compliance with the 
ICWA “from the earliest stages of 
a child-welfare proceeding.” 

Key provisions in the rule 
are a mandate to determine if 
children are subject to the ICWA 
protections, distinguishes emer- 
gency removals and placements 
from other custody proceedings 
and ensures timely initiation of 
the “full suite of ICWA protec- 
tions” in emergency cases, estab- 
lishment of uniform promptness 
in notifying parents and tribes 
in involuntary cases, standards 
set for state courts to determine 
if cases should be transferred to 
tribal courts or if cause exists to 
deny transfers, clarifies place- 
ment preferences and causes 
constituting cause to deviate from 
those preferences, clarification of 
applicability of the ICWA in vol- 

schedule 

stigma of addiction. 

Look into Substance Abuse 
Support Group for Family and 
Friends if you have experienced 
loss, heartbreak or diminished 
relationships due to someone 
else’s substance abuse. 

The group meets on the 
first and third Mondays of 
each month, 6 p.m., at the 
Huntington Bank in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Call Linda at (906) 440-7252 
for more information. 

in national 
predators 

force officers also provided over 
2,000 community presentations 
during this time. 

For more information on the 
Michigan ICAC task force and 
safety tips, visit www.michigan. 
gov/MSPcyber. 


untary cases, and addresses the 
rights of adult adoptees to infor- 
mation and specifies what records 
must be maintained by states and 
the BIA. 

“ICWA was designed to safe- 
guard Native children from undue 
separation from their families and 


By Rick Smith 

President Barack Obama 
signed the Native American 
Children’s Safety Act into law 
on June 3 which amends the 
Indian Child Protection and 
Family Violence Prevention Act 
to require background checks 
before foster care placements are 
ordered in tribal court proceed- 
ings and other purposes. 

The new law mandates crimi- 
nal records checks on all individ- 
uals aged 18 years of age or older 
living in a potential foster home 
before final approvals by tribal 
social services can be granted on 
foster care placements or licenses. 

Criminal records checks are 
to include fingerprint checks in 
national crime information data- 
bases, abuse registries maintained 
by Indian tribes, state child abuse 
and neglect records in which 
covered individuals have lived in 
during the previous five years and 
allows additional requirements 
deemed necessary by tribes that 
are within existing authority of 
tribes. A noted example of a nec- 
essary requirement is the creation 
of voluntary agreements with 
states to facilitate sharing crimi- 
nal records information. 

According to the new law and 
as determined by tribal social ser- 
vices agencies, emergency foster 
care placements are not subjected 
to criminal records checks before 
such placements are approved. 

The law also calls for tribes to 
establish procedures to recertify 
foster care homes or institutions 
no later than two years after 


cultural identity,” noted Secretary 
of the Interior Sally Jewell. 

She added “This rule will 
achieve consistent application 
of a law that remains critical to 
protecting the best interests of 
Native children and promoting 
successful Native communities.” 


the enactment of the Native 
American Children’s Safety Act. 
Further, the federal government 
is mandated to consult with 
American Indian tribes in issuing 
guidance no later than two years 
from June 3 regarding criminal 
records investigations and other 
matters. 

“Protecting Native children is 
paramount,” U.S. Senator John 
Barrasso, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 
noted in a prepared statement. 
“Requiring background checks 
for potential foster care parents 
of Indian children is just common 
sense.” 

Said U.S. Senator John 
Hoeven of North Dakota, who 
sponsored the bill in the Senate, 
“Our bill ensures that Native 
American children living on 
reservations have all of the same 
protections when assigned to 
foster care that children living off 
the reservation have. The mea- 
sure requires background checks 
for all adults living in a foster 
home, which will help to protect 
children place there at an already 
difficult time in their lives.” 

The White House had no 
comment on the new law’s enact- 
ment. 

The bill passed through the 
Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs in February of 2015 
before passage by the full 
Senate in June of 2015. The 
bill passed the U.S. House of 
Representatives on May 23 , 

2016, whence it was sent to the 
president to be signed into law. 



MY LIFE IS MOBILE. 

SO IS MY CREDIT UNION. 


"I love my life. Always on the go. My life is mobile. And so is my credit union. With a 
mobile website that lets me pay bills, check my balance, even find the nearest ATM. 
All designed to fit my phone. My tablet. And my life." 

@8 soo 

W COOP 

CREDIT UNION 

Sault Ste. Marie • Brimley • Bay Mills 
Kinross • Cedarville • Paradise 

Visit our mobile site at m.soocoop.com NCUA Insured 


¥@TTIi 



Chief Deputy County 
Clerk for 28 years 

As Mackinac County Clerk, 

1 will always keep in mind that 
1 work for you, the taxpayers 
and citizens of the County 
With my 28 years as Mackinac 
County Chi f Deputy Clerk 
and my motivation, 1 am best 
qualfed to be your next 
County Clerk. 


LOMWUNER*** 

JOHNSTON 


Mackinac County Clerk 

TUESDAY, 

AUGUST 2 nd 

The County Clerk duties I am 
currently responsible for are: 

• Payroll for Courthouse/Sheriff/ 
Airport/Animal Shelter 

• Human Resources 

• General Ledger 

• Accounts Payable 


• Preparing and Monitoring Mackinac 
County's 7 Million Dollar Budget 

•Tracking Mackinac County's 
Fixed Assets 

• Responsible for the duties of the 
County Clerk in her absence 


VOTE FOR EXPERIENCE 


PAID FOR BY COMMITTEE TO ELECT LORI WISNER JOHNSTON #66816 


FAN changes meeting 


Michigan participates 
effort to lock up child 


Obama signs Native 
American Children's 
Safety Act into law 
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Flap over NFL team name continues in spite of poll 


By Rick Smith 

A panel of American Indian 
leaders, social science experts 
and others hosted a nationwide 
media teleconference on May 
27 to comment on recent devel- 
opments surrounding the con- 
troversial name of the National 
Football League (NFL) franchise 
of the country’s capital city, the 
Washington Redskins. The panel 
also spoke on continuing efforts 
to bring an end to the use of the 
team’s current name. The confer- 
ence was prompted by a recent 
Washington Post telephone poll 
of 504 “self-identified” American 
Indians indicating 90 percent of 
them did not find the team’s name 
offensive. Hence, by projection, 
the pollsters infer 90 percent of 
well over five million citizens of 
Indian Country have no objec- 
tions to the team’s name. 

While many mainstream media 
outlets and others are essentially 
citing the poll as an end to the 
decades-old controversy, promi- 
nent Indian Country figures and 
others disagree. Hence the media 
call — to spread the word the bat- 
tle is not over, as has been wide- 
ly reported, and to provide an 
update on the ongoing efforts to 
end the use of the current name. 

The National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI) has 
long campaigned against ste- 
reotyping, as far back as the 
1940s when the organization 
was formed. Sporadic protests 
against the NFL team’s name 
at stadiums on game days are 
on reports dating from the early 
1970s, but demonstrations began 
taking place at the team’s games 
nationwide in the 1980s. Even as 
mainstream media largely ignored 
the situation, continued use of the 
name grew to be seen as a racial 
slur among American individu- 
als, members of Congress, civil 
rights organizations, religious 
leaders, American Indian lead- 
ers and organizations, foreign 
governments, the president of 
the United States and even some 
mainstream media outlets. In fact, 
the Washington Post itself has 
long advocated for a change of 
the controversial name. Further, 


MOUNT PLEASANT, S.C. 

— Sault Tribe member-owned 
and operated ISHPI was awarded 
a prime contract on the Strategic 
Partners Acquisition Readiness 
Contract (SPARC) program. 
SPARC is a 10-year, $25 billion 
multiple award “indefinite-de- 
livery, indefinite-quantity” con- 
tract for the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 
(HHS), Centers for Medicare and 
Medicaid Services (CMS). 

ISHPI will provide strate- 
gic and technical guidance and 
support services to facilitate the 
modernization of CMS business 
processes and supporting infor- 
mation systems. These systems 
include the federal healthcare 
exchange and Medicare/Medicaid 
information technology systems. 
Services acquired under the 
SPARC contract will include 
requirements engineering/anal- 
ysis, systems design, systems/ 


in spite of its poll, the newspaper 
remains steadfastly in support of 
changing the name. 

So far, the football team’s 
owner remains defiantly resistant 
to any change and claims the 
name is meant to convey honor 
for American Indians. However, 
opponents, which include many 
American Indian individuals and 
organizations, see the name as a 
disrespectful throwback reference 
to Indian scalps used as proof for 
collecting bounties offered on 
kills. One point opponents make 
clear is “this issue is not about 
polling, this issue is about human 
dignity.” 

The media teleconference dis- 
cussion panel: 

• Amanda Blackhorse, a lead- 
ing American Indian activist 
involved in the case; 

• Jacqueline Pata, executive 
director of the NCAI; 

• James Fenlon, professor of 
sociology and director of the 
Center for Indigenous Peoples 
Studies at California State 
University at San Bernardino; 

• David Grosso, Washington, 
D.C., councilmember at-large 
who sponsored a resolution in 
support of changing the team’s 
name, which passed unanimously; 

• Dr. Stepanie Fryberg, associ- 
ate professor of American Indian 
studies and psychology at the 
University of Washington; 

• Ray Halbritter, representative 
of the Oneida Indian Nation and 
leader of the Change the Mascot 
organization, a grassroots cam- 
paign. 

“This misguided poll changes 
nothing,” said Blackhorse. “We 
are still here, our fight continues, 
we will not go away.” 

Jaqueline Pata, executive 
director of the NCAI, commented 
on how studies show such contin- 
uous stereotyping in popular cul- 
ture negatively and deeply affects 
how people view American 
Indians and how Indians see 
themselves, especially among 
impressionable young people. She 
indicated stereotypes contribute 
to many of the ills Indian Country 
experiences, noting one in three 
citizens of Indian Country are 


software engineering, systems/ 
software integration, systems/ 
software development, systems/ 
software testing and independent 
verification and validation. 

CMS is responsible for admin- 
istering the Medicare program 
and, jointly with the state gov- 
ernments, the Medicaid program. 
Additionally, CMS also has the 
daunting task of implementing 
provisions of the Affordable Care 
Act (ACA). CMS covers 100 
million people through Medicare, 
Medicaid, the state Children’s 
Health Insurance Program and 
the Health Insurance Marketplace 
(i.e., the ACA) — almost one- 
third of the entire U.S. popula- 
tion. 

Other HHS operating divisions 
may also place orders under this 
contract. 

“ISHPI is proud to have the 
opportunity to make substantial 
and lasting contributions to the 


young people aged 18 years or 
younger. She suggested stereo- 
types and questionable polls 
contribute to “a deeply defeatist 
environment” among some young 
people, raising serious questions 
among them that anyone cares 
about them as worthy human 
beings or if they should care 
about themselves. 

Fenlon condemned the team’s 
name as immoral, misrepresen- 
tative and an extension of racial 
supremacy. “It’s a form of fas- 
cism disguised as patriotism,” 
he said, “there is no surrender 
or ignoring this issue.” He also 
indicated a majority of American 
Indians do reject the team’s name. 

Grosso noted along with offi- 
cially supporting a team name 
change, the city council stands 
strong against allowing the team 
to return (the franchise’s facili- 
ties are exiled to nearby suburbs 
and other towns) until the name 
is changed. Further, the mayor 
wants the change before a stadi- 
um that could accommodate the 
team is built. 

Fryberg reinforced Pata’s 
statements on how stereotyping 
can sway imagery of American 
Indians. “It can decrease self-es- 
teem, community worth and 
goal,” he said. He added while 
racist portrayals of Indians can be 
damaging to the indigenous, oth- 
ers can get boosts in self-esteem 
and may become more open to 
discrimination. 

Halbritter said the Change the 
Mascot mission “fundamentally 
resonates with people. There’s no 
place in polite society for such a 
hateful slur.” He added the NFL 
is a multi-billion-dollar entity that 
should be setting an exemplary 
standard in its reflection to U.S. 
society and the world. “We are 
in this for the long haul until the 
name changes,” he said. “We’ve 
come to far to quit now.” 

During a question and answer 
session, Sault Tribe member Jared 
Hautamaki, a federal attorney 
and reserve tribal appellate judge, 
relayed his own experiences in 
combatting stereotypes at his 
son’s elementary school near 
Washington , D .C . , including 


lives of so many of our fellow 
citizens,” said Earl D. Bowers, 
ISHPI’ s president and chief strat- 
egy officer. “We look forward to 
making a real difference in the 
quality of the information sys- 
tems and business processes that 
support our vital national human 
services functions.” 

ISHPI, which is Anishinaabe- 
mowin for “to move forward, 
to advance, advanced, high or 
above,” works in concert with 
other defenders of the homeland 
to fortify national preparedness, 
agility, strength and advantage in 
the cyber domain — a readiness 
state we refer to as an i-Holistic 
CyberStance. 

For additional information 
about ISHPI, please visit www. 
ishpi.net. For more information, 
please contact Kimberly Fite, 
ISHPI corporate office manager, 
at (843) 329-4100 or kimberly. 
fite@ishpi.net. 


confronting the schools adminis- 
trators and staff wearing clothing 
sporting the team’s name and 
logo. The case involves a state 
board of education and other enti- 
ties. Hautamaki also offered opin- 
ions on flaws of the Washington 
Post poll. 

It should be noted ongoing 
progress in reducing stereotypical 
American Indian mascots contin- 
ues, even if getting little atten- 
tion in mainstream media. The 
Washington, D.C., NFL franchise 
itself, for example, has toned 
down stereotypical Indian chants, 
cheers, gestures, displays and 
dress associated with the team, 
especially during games and 
half-time shows. Some schools 
and school districts across the 
country, from elementary schools 
to universities, are discontinu- 
ing mascots that reflect poorly 
on American Indians. A slowly 
growing number of folks in main- 
stream media are exercising more 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

- A growing fundraising cam- 
paign for Hospice of the EUP is 
welcoming new members. The 
Hospice Annual Giving Circles 
program, created two years ago, 
invites community members to 
become a regular part of helping 
Hospice of the EUP continue to 
provide free services for residents 
of Chippewa, Luce and Mackinac 
counties. 

It costs more than $250,000 
per year to provide hospice ser- 
vices in community members’ 
homes and to maintain the new 
Robert and Helen Ball Hospice 
House, according to Tracey Holt, 
executive director of Hospice 
of the EUP, who noted that our 
hospice is one of only two hos- 
pice organizations in the state 
that does not charge for any of 
its services. It is the hope of the 
annual giving team to work with 
community partners in providing 
a steady, reliable source of fund- 
ing. 

“In the Ball Hospice House, 
we have served more than 245 
families in just over three-and-a- 
half years,” said Holt. “The aver- 
age length of stay the first year 
was 14 days. Last year, it was 
17 days. This year, for the first 
six months of the fiscal year, the 
average length of stay has been 
21 days.” 

Holt noted that all told, the 
2,872 patient days would amount 
to $718,000 based on the average 
hospice daily rate in Michigan of 
$250 per day. 

“If you add the time donat- 
ed by our wonderful volun- 
teers since we opened the Ball 
Hospice House, we have saved 
well over $1 million in our com- 
munity,” she said. 

Hospice of the EUP Annual 
Giving Chair Sue Tetzlaff said 
the combined efforts of the mem- 
bers of the Annual Giving Circles 
and the annual year-end appeal 
raised $48,000 or 19 percent of 
the annual operating expenses in 
2015. This year, Hospice of the 
EUP is looking to boost the total 


care in their terminology as more 
members of Congress are exam- 
ining the issue. Other unheralded 
progress has been seen as the 
fight goes on. 

In an official response, 
the NCAI noted, “It is true some 
Native people do not find the 
word offensive. However, thou- 
sands of Native people across the 
country have voiced their opposi- 
tion to the name and the historic, 
disparaging connotations it car- 
ries to this day. More than 100 
Native American organizations 
representing tribal nations and 
peoples across the United States 
have spoken out in opposition 
to the use of the R* skins mascot 
of the Washington, D.C., NFL 
team. The tribal nations compris- 
ing the National Congress of the 
American Indians have repeatedly 
passed resolutions against the 
R* skins name and image, as well 
as many individual tribal govern- 
ments and organizations.” 

the EUP 


raised to $57,000 or 20 percent 
of the annual operating expenses. 

“We had 74 Giving Circle 
members who donated $30,411 
in 2015,” Tetzlaff said, noting 
that hospice hopes to add enough 
members this year to increase the 
amount to at least $57,000. 

Hospice sent out letters in 
May to ask current Giving Circle 
members to continue their sup- 
port. New members are welcome 
anytime, Tetzlaff said. 

Giving levels include the 
Bronze Circle of Hope, $100- 
$299; Silver Circle of Faith, 
$300-$999; Gold Circle of Love, 
$l,000-$4,999; and Platinum 
Circle of Peace for those who 
give $5,000 and more. 

“Those who give between 
$100 and $299 in the Bronze 
Circle of Hope provide for grief 
counseling sessions for family 
members who are coping with 
a death,” Tetzlaff said. “That 
amount could also provide train- 
ing for volunteers or a month 
of patient care supplies, while 
giving in the amount of the gold 
level will cover a month of utili- 
ties that supply patients and fami- 
ly members with heat, electricity, 
water, internet and cable services 
at the Ball Hospice House.” 

“At the platinum level,” 
Tetzlaff added, “a donor would be 
providing two weeks of salary for 
the fabulous caregivers who staff 
the Ball Hospice House, which 
can accommodate five patients 
per day.” 

The need continues for sup- 
port for nursing care, counseling, 
pain management, and more. 
Volunteers provide thousands of 
hours of service in support of 
the hundreds of families who are 
assisted each year. 

To find out how you can sup- 
port Hospice of the EUP and the 
Robert and Helen Ball Hospice 
House by becoming a member 
of the Annual Giving Circles, 
call (906) 259-0222. Holt and 
Tetzlaff also encouraged the com- 
munity to “like” the Hospice of 
the EUP Facebook page. 


ISHPI awarded 10-year HHS 
contract for strategic program 

Member-owned company will provide technical guidance and support 


Hospice of 
seeks members for 
annual campaign 
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New website helps veterans find employment 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of Labor 
(DOL) recently announced the 
launch of veterans.gov, a website 
specifically designed to help 
U.S. military veterans in finding 
civilian jobs. DOL touts the 
veterans.gov as a place where 
veterans may explore online 
listings in veterans’ job banks 
and labor exchanges, find careers 
suited for one’s military training 
or look into other options, get 
individualized help, learn about 
assorted career programs or learn 
how to become an entrepreneur 
with resources specifically for 
veterans. 

Further, according to the DOL, 
vetrerans.gov is a great place 


for employers to find veterans 
with desired skills and training. 
Employers can also find help in 
reaching veterans able to meet 
unique hiring requirements, post 
job descriptions and openings 
as well as getting free hiring 
information and resources. 

Mike Michaud, assistant 
secretary of labor for veterans’ 
employment and training, noted 
more features and content 
continue to be added to veterans, 
gov, “We want to give customers 
the most robust and valuable 
experience we possibly can,” he 
explained. “To do that, we’ll be 
meeting with our government 
and private sector partners to 
learn from them what works well 


and hear their suggestions for 
improving the site. I encourage 
everyone to try it out today and 
spread the word about all the 
resources veterans.gov has to 
offer.” 

When going on the site, 
visitors find three main option 
buttons — Find A Job , Start Your 
Own Business and Hire Veterans. 
A smaller button under the main 
buttons is marked Veterans ’ 
Program Information. A group of 
five buttons also invites visitors 
to explore opportunities with the 
U.S. departments of Agriculture, 
Energy, Transportation, 

Homeland Security and other 
federal government hiring 
possibilities. 


Clicking on the Find A Job 
option, one finds buttons to Get 
One-On-One Assistance , Search 
For Jobs Now , Explore Careers 
and Find Training. On the same 
page, one finds links to “quick 
resources” enabling veterans 
to translate military skills and 
specialties to civilian jobs, build 
resumes, profile interests, contact 
veteran employment centers and 
other programs. 

Help listed under the Start Your 


Own Business option covers areas 
in starting businesses, financing, 
growing and expansion, 
mentoring and training, selling 
to the government and writing a 
business plan to financing basics 
to building a business to finding 
mentors and even returning to 
business. Resources from the U.S. 
Small Business Administration 
can also be found on the page. 

Explore the options available 
at www.veterans.gov. 


Pickford Sprouts Youth Garden Club: 
Fun from preschool to high school 

Educational summer fun for the whole family and a good introduction for youngsters about 
growing their own food or enjoying the natural beauty and wonder surrounding flowers. 


The Pickford Roots Garden 
Club is excited to announce our 
newest offshoot for preschool to 
high school participants. 

This group meets throughout 
the summer for fun learning 
activities that center around gar- 
dening. 

From preschool to high school, 
the group offers something for 
everyone, from food to flowers 
and soil to sun, we will learn so 
much. 

Please note, any child aged 10 


or under needs to be accompanied 
by an adult — thank you! 

Our big garden kickoff for 
Pickford Sprouts is on Saturday, 
June 4 at 10 a. m. at the Pickford 
Feed Service. We will meet our 
fellow gardeners and plant vege- 
tables in the barrels that will grow 
throughout town this summer. All 
families are encouraged to attend 
this fun event. 

Beginning on July 14, we meet 
each Tuesday through Aug. 16, 
10-11:30 a.m., at the Pickford 


Community Library. Participants 
can come to any or all classes. 
Children who attend at least 
seven sessions receive a certifi- 
cate and a fun garden gift. Come 
bloom with us this summer! 

Pickford Sprouts is led 
by Jeannette Cushway from 
FoodCorps and Pickford Roots 
leader Amy Brzuchalski. 

For more information, contact 
Jeannette at (989) 415-2993 or 
Amy at (906) 647-1444. We hope 
to see you this summer! 


Area libraries host antique 
and collectibles appraiser 

Appraiser appears on national PBS television program 

from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

The charge per item to be 
appraised is $10. Those interested 
must register and pay in advance 
at the library of choice; space is 
limited. The appraisals will be 
verbal, not written. 

Audience spectators invit- 
ed for his days of appraisals to 
watch him in action. Moran will 
appraise most items, including 
fine art, furniture, ceramics, 
glassware, vintage photographs, 
advertising, folk art, assorted 
toys, metal ware, clocks and cos- 
tume jewelry. 

Each library has a more 
detailed list of categories he can 
appraise. For a fee, Mr. Moran 
is also available to visit homes 
to assess collections. For more 
information, see www.markfmo- 


SAULT STE. MARIE — In 
July, three Superior District 
Libraries will be hosting antique 
and collectible appraisals events 
with Mark F. Moran of Iola, 

Wise. Due to the success of last 
year’s appraisal opportunities, 

Mr. Moran is making a return 
visit to our area. 

He has been an apprais- 
er for more than 20 years, a 
guest expert on PBS’s Antiques 
Roadshow, a contributing editor 
to Antique Trader Magazine and 
co-author of over 25 books on 
antiques and collectibles. 

Moran will be at the Brevort 
Township Community Library on 
Thursday on July 28, from 4 to 7 
p.m., Les Cheneaux Community 
Library on Friday, July 29, 

12-3 p.m., and at Bayliss Public 
Library on Saturday, July 30, 


ran.com. 


waam 

CASINOS 


BEACH PARTY BOYS 


The story and 
music of the 
BEACH BOYS 


1 -BOO-KEWAD1N I KEWADIN. COM 


515,000 VIDEO POKER 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

July 17-19 

515,000 SPIN TO WIN 

KEWADIN SAULT STE, MARIE 

August 26-28 

Sec Northern Rewards Club for tournament information * 

KEWADIN POKER ACTION 

LIVE GAMES 

Fridays Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 
Coll (906) 203-2042 to register. 

NHLE WEEKLY TOURNAMENT 
Saturdays Kewadin St, Ignace 
Cofl (906) 643-9361 to register. 

$185 DEEPSTACK TOURNAMENT 
Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 
Saturday, July 9 ~ 1 p.m, 

Co/I (906) 203-2042 to register and reserve 
your sear* 

$125 MONTHLY TOURNAMENT 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

Saturday, July 30 

Col! (906) 643-9361 to register and reserve 

your seat. 

BEST SCORE TOURNAMENT 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Play Daily in July 

11 a.m, -2 p.m. and 6 p.m.-9 p.m, 

OVER $21 ,000 in CASH /Credits! 

Sec Northern Rewards Club for rules and details. 


‘party 

ill 


* -i ' Saturday, July 2 

Show starts at 8 p*m* 

Sunday, July 3 

^ Show starts at 4 p*m* 


Ticket Price $12+50 


SuL M w 

liUaikHii 


i NEIL DIAMOND 

TRIBUTE SHOW 

KEWADIN ST. IGNACE 

EVENT CENTER 

Saturday, July 9 

i Doors open at 7 p.m, - Show starts at 8 p-m, 

Sunday, July 10 

Doors open at 3 p.m, - Show Starts at 4 p.m. 

Ke&fa i Tickets *12.50 





WASHINGTON POST 
"AlantBstrc straw 1 ' 


* 




An evening of the 

BEE GEES 

Saturday, July 23 

Show starts at 8 p.m. 

Sunday, July 24 

Show starts at 4 p.m. 


Ticket Price $12.50 


SAULT STE. MARIE 

DREAMMAKERStheater 


CAN -AM DAYS 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

July 1 and July 4 

Everyone receives $10 Kewadin Credits! 

*d/fer 30 points earned 

See Northern Rewards Club for details & to register. 

KEWADIN THRILLS 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Grand Prize Draw Night is 

Saturday, July 2 

Enter to Win a 2016 Jeep Renegade! 

Sec Northern Rewards Club to register and 
for more details! 

HESSEL'S 22™ ANNIVERSARY 

KEWADIN CASINO HESSEL 

Saturday, July 23 

Hot Seat Draws Noon to 10;15p,m. 

Up ro $7,000 in Cash, Free Play 8t Prizes! 

The higher your card f the higher your reward! 

SIZZLING SUMMER FRIDAYS 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Every Friday in July 

Up to $92,000 in Free Play Prizes! 

Hot Seat Draws* 4 p.m.- 10:30 p.m. 

The higher your card , the higher your reward l 

* After 25 base points earned 

SUMMER CASH BASH 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Saturdays - July 9-Sept. 3 

Hot Seat Draws 2 p.m.-lO p.m, 

Ste Northern Rewards Club for details* 


MEM 
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Whispering Pines Quilt Shop opens in AuTrain 





SATURDAY 

5;00P^ 


ednesday 
L 10:00 AM 


Sterling takes position as 
ACFS project specialist 


By Brenda Austin 

Whispering Pines Quilt Shop. 
Looking through the front win- 
dow you might see grandma Tina 
sitting behind the counter work- 
ing on colorful blocks for her 
latest quilt, other quilts on com- 
mission strategically placed to 
catch the afternoon sun and racks 
and rows of fabric, wide back- 
ing, interfacing, batting, notions, 
threads and other supplies. 

Then when you open the door 
the homey atmosphere invites 
you in with the lingering scent 
of warm coffee and bolts of ‘you 
just removed the plastic’ fabric. 

If you live in the AuTrain, 
Munising or Marquette areas you 
now have a new alternative for 
your quilting needs. 

The events leading up to that 
first day as a business owner 
began when tribal member Tina 
(McNally) Kleeman was 10 years 
old and learned how to sew. 

When she had her own children 
(six of them!) she made “draggy 
blankets.” Then 10 years ago she 
joined the Munising Bay Quilt 
Guild and started what she calls 
artistic quilting. 

Some of her inspiration comes 
from her friend and owner of the 
Lavender Quilt Shop in Curtis, 
where she would spend hours 
browsing through fabric and help- 
ing with sales. 

Then about five years ago she 
approached her husband about 
opening a quilt shop in AuTrain, 
informing him that the nearest 
place to buy fabric was almost 
two hours away. Turns out that 
the Kleemans own a rental house 
and he felt the rental income 
would be more then what a quilt 
shop would generate. Then last 
summer he came into their house 
one morning and said, “You still 
want that quilt shop?” Saying she 
thought that boat had sailed four 
years ago, she asked him what 
had changed his mind. 

Turns out that “Our renter 
was in the process of moving 
out and he [her husband] had 
finally gotten tired of renters. My 


friend Linda (who had the shop 
in Curtis) had to retire because of 
health reasons and it worked out 
that I was able to get her inven- 
tory. So we remodeled our rental 
house with a lot of help from my 
brother and his wife — and the 
rest is history. It took us from last 
August to May 7 , when we had 
the official opening,” grandma 
Kleeman said. 

For those who are interested in 
taking classes, Donna Gennick, 
the owner of Frog Stitch Studios, 
will be offering classes or one- 
on-one instruction in basic sew- 
ing and quilting on Tuesdays. 

Grandma Kleeman enjoys 
quilting because of the satisfac- 
tion it gives her to put something 
beautiful together and compares 
the ‘hands on’ aspect of creation 
to a carpenter building a house 
and the satisfaction of completing 
something. “Whispering Pines 
provides a place for whoever 
needs fabrics and notions, and it’s 
satisfying to know that you are 
a part of the community and are 
providing a service that people 
will enjoy,” she said. 

Quilting takes time and 
patience. At the time of this inter- 
view, grandma Kleeman was two 
weeks into a king-size quilt using 
large blocks and another lady had 
spent over 800 hours creating a 
king size wedding quilt for her 
son with pieces that are an inch 
to inch and a half square. Then 
there are the quilters who can put 
together three or four a month. 

Where did the name 
Whispering Pines come from? 
There used to be an old hunt- 
ing lodge where the shop now 
sits. Back in the 1930s when 
Detroit was swinging and cars 
were hot items, Detroiters would 
come to the Upper Peninsula to 
hunt, and a hunting lodge called 
Whispering Pines was one of 
those destinations. With a name 
that perfect it’s no surprise they 
can also boast having the tallest 
pine trees on AuTrain Lake sit- 
ting in front of the shop. 

“It spoke to me,” grandma 


By Brenda Austin 

Trish Sterling is the new proj- 
ect specialist for Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services 
(ACFS). She will be working on a 
multitude of tasks, including com- 
munications and coordination of 
information between ACFS , local 
media and team members. 

She will be updating the ACFS 
strategic plan, making sure that 
ACFS is represented in local 
child and family related events, 
assisting with updating policies 
and procedures, grant reporting, 
and developing tribal community 
resources and cultural resource 
information. 

Sterling said that ACFS partic- 
ipates in the annual community 
baby shower, sponsors events such 
as Parenting Awareness Month 
activities and Fun Nights, and par- 
ticipates in the tribe’s annual pow- 
wow and in Sault Tribe Housing’s 
Family Safety Fairs. 

Sterling will also be the go-to 
for the coordination of dates for 


Trish Sterling 

ACFS events for their monthly 
calendar. “I will be gathering 
information from all ACFS sourc- 
es throughout the service area to 
keep our calendar updated with 
events and trainings, and to make 
sure they aren’t competing in 
the same time slots on the same 
days,” she said. She will addition- 


ally be helping prepare procedures 
for the department’s online pres- 
ence and updating their Facebook 
page. 

Her educational accomplish- 
ments include an associate’s 
degree in early childhood devel- 
opment from LSSU, a bachelor 
degree in human services, early 
childhood and sociology also 
from LSSU and masters in public 
administration from Northern 
Michigan University. 

Sterling was the Native 
American Representative for 
children ages 0-3 with disabilities 
for the State of Michigan and was 
governor appointed to the state 
Interagency Coordinating Council 
from 1996-2001. 

More recently, she was 
employed by the State of 
Michigan as a travel counselor at 
the Welcome Center in Sault Ste. 
Marie, and is also a retail mer- 
chandiser. 

Sterling has a son, Tyler, who 
will be 10 in July. 


Sault Tribe member Tina Kleeman meaures twice and cuts once in her new quilt shop. 


Kleeman said. “And another 
coincidence was the shops cell 
phone number. I had gone in to 
get a new phone for the shop and 
the number is (906) 202-3612. 
When I told one of our members 
from the Guild, she said a yard 
and a foot! That was by accident, 
but it helps people remember the 
phone number,” she said. 

Where is this magical shop? 
It’s on the cut-across between 
M28 and 94, located at N7037 
AuTrain Forest Lake Road, 
AuTrain, MI 49806. That’s 
two miles from M28 and five 
miles from 94, and about 12 
miles from Munising. AuTrain 
is located at the flashing light 
on M28 between Munising and 
Marquette. 

Shop hours are Wednesday 
through Saturday from 10 a.m. - 
5 p.m. 


In addition to her six chil- 
dren, she has a stepson and 17 
grandchildren and has been mar- 
ried to husband Ken Kleeman 
for 20 years. She grew up in 
the area, and said some of the 
older residents may remember 
her father, Clifford, who was 
a logger. She is also proud of 
the fact that Chippewa legend 
Powers-of-the-Air is her great-, 
great-, great-grandfather. Powers- 
of-the-Air lived with his band on 


Grand Island, off the south shore 
of Lake Superior. Fellow tribes- 
men from the mainland goaded 
the band into waging war against 
rival Sioux warriors early in the 
19th century and the war party 
was decimated. Only Powers-of- 
the-Air lived to tell the story that 
forms the basis of the legend that 
survives today. 

And now, decades later, his 
family is creating their own leg- 
ends and legacy. 


N7037 AuTrain • Forest Lake Rd. 
AuTrain, Ml 49806 

906-202-3612 i. j 
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Dumback accepts assistant executive director post 


By Brenda Austin 

Former Chi Mukwa recre- 
ation facility manager, Jessica 
Dumback, accepted a new posi- 
tion within the Sault Tribe as the 
assistant executive director of 
membership and internal services 
reporting to Executive Director 
Christine McPherson. She began 
her new career March 21 . 

Dumback graduated from Lake 
Superior State University in 1999 
with a Bachelor of Science degree 
in business administration, and a 
minor in legal assistant studies. 

Prior to graduating from col- 
lege she participated in the first 
Chairman’s Internship Program 
in 1997, after which she accepted 
a position as the administrative 
assistant to then Internal Services 
Director Mike McCoy. 



Jessica Dumback 


From 1999-2004, Dumback 
worked as a program manager/ 
administrative liaison at tribal 
administration before accepting 


the position as facility manager 
of the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center in 2004. 
Dumback managed the recreation 
center until she began her current 
position in March. 

“During my initial days as an 
administrative assistant and pro- 
gram manager, I became familiar 
with the different departments 
and programs within the tribe and 
the services each provide. As the 
administrative liaison, I worked 
directly with tribal members out 
of the chairman’s office to help 
them obtain services they needed 
or find answers to what they were 
inquiring about,” she said. “As the 
facility manager I further built my 
management and business opera- 
tion skills.” 

Dumback now oversees 


Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services (ACFS), the 
Cultural and Education Divisions, 
along with the Elder and 
Recreation Divisions. “I want to 
ensure tribal members are aware 
of all the programs and services 
these departments offer.” she 
said. Attending tribal workshops 
and board meetings also allows 
Dumback to have one-on-one 
contact with tribal members. 

“My door is always open if 
anyone has questions. I am here to 
help our tribal membership and to 
provide guidance to the divisions I 
oversee,” she said. 

Life’s quirks can sometimes 
take you by surprise. “I remember 
the first day of my internship, 
now almost 20 years ago. I started 
my internship on the third floor 


of tribal administration which is 
ironically just around the corner 
from where my office is now. 

I am excited to be back where 
my career started,” Dumback 
said. “Everyone has been great 
to work with. My assistant Laura 
Porterfield has really impressed 
me and has been a valuable 
resource through my transition 
back to tribal administration.” 

Dumback is the daughter of 
the late Joseph Dumback and 
Joan and William Wheeler of 
Goetzville, Mich. She has two 
sisters, Jenny from Howell, Mich, 
and Ashley from Stillwell, Kans. 
During off time she enjoys trav- 
eling and spending time with her 
niece, Olivia, and nephew, Blake. 

To contact Dumback, call 635- 
6050 or (800) 793-0660. 


Building grassroots CERTs in 
Sault Tribe's service area 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Health Center emer- 
gency preparedness coordinator 
Jami Traver is working closely 
with Assistant Health Director Joel 
Lumsden, to build a Community 
Emergency Response Team 
(CERT) in each tribal community 
in the tribe’s seven-county service 
area in the Easter Upper Peninsula. 

There are currently 16 people 
on the CERT team in Chippewa 
County. 

Lumsden said the CERT team 
is a good way to start reaching out 
to the community with services 
from a grassroots perspective. 
Having the community involved in 
taking care of themselves is very 
powerful and beneficial. It builds a 
strong fabric within the communi- 
ty when people are looking out for 
each other, he said. 

Traver said communities come 
together in an emergency, so if you 
give them the tools they need to 
be prepared on an everyday basis, 
you get them in the mindset of 
taking little steps to prepare them- 
selves and their families - and that 
is one less person or family that 
the professionals will have to take 
care of. 

“There are a lot of suicides in 
tribal communities and profession- 
als and area residents are trying to 
bridge the gap between services 


and what volunteers can do,” she 
said. “CERT formed from that, and 
started out with phone numbers 
that we could hand out to people 
and post in the health center. Drug 
overdoses were also another hot 
topic. So the group became a 
pseudo team and then CERT was 
brought up and we looked into it.” 

Lumsden said, “It would be 
very beneficial to have people 
trained in CERT on our reservation 
and housing communities so that 
people would know who to go 
to in the event of an emergency. 
We also provide our CERT teams 
with information connecting them 
to our services, such as our crisis 
lines. We are training the CERT 
team to expand their role to meet 
community needs.” 

Both Lumsden and Traver said 
that recruiting has been difficult. 

It took them eight months to put 
together a team of 16 volunteers 
in Chippewa County. Traver said, 
“You don’t need to have any type 
of formal education to do CERT 
— as long as you are a free-think- 
ing individual, you can do it. The 
whole idea of CERT is that anyone 
can participate. You can be dis- 
abled, retired, elderly — there are 
roles for everyone. You can be the 
person sitting at a station giving 
out the water or answering phone 
calls from your living room during 


an emergency. Every community 
member has a place to help.” 

Traver said they are focusing 
their efforts on recruiting for the 
western end of the service area. 
“There are one or two people 
there that have shown interest. We 
would like to see at least 8 to 12 
people in each area - that would 
be ideal,” she said. 

Lumsden said volunteers do not 
have to be residents of tribal hous- 
ing sites and that they are looking 
for 15-20 individuals who would 
like to sign up for free CERT 
training and become leaders in 
their communities. There are a few 
CERT trainers in the Sault willing 
to do some training courses at no 
cost and on their own time. 

Lumsden said he would like to 
see some of the volunteers then 
become certified CERT trainers. 
“That is a key to the perpetuation 
of the program,” he said. 

“If you love your community, 
help prepare and build resilience in 
your community. It’s free training 
and looks good on a resume. There 
is also personal development 
associated with being on a CERT 
team,” he added. 

For more information, call 
Lumsden at (906) 632-0611 or 
Traver at (906) 632-5200 or visit: 
https://www.fema.gov/communi- 
ty-emergency-response-teams . 


JKL School thanks 
Fun Run volunteers 
and participants 

Thank you to everyone who participated or volunteered in the 
Billy Mills Fun Run. We had 312 participants who walked or ran 
the event. There were 33 registered volunteers, not including family 
members or other individuals who came to watch the run or support 
participants or those who saw where help was needed and stepped 
up and helped, especially Sandy Sawyer, Lisa Moran, Kim Gravelle, 
D.J. Hoffman, Jessica Dumback, Zachary Jodoin, Alan MacArthur 
and the Big River Drum. 

Billy Mills and his wife, Pat, seemed to really like the event 
and I am so glad it went smoothly. Many thanks to those who were 
at the event who sat on the Billy Mills Committee and committee 
members who were unable to attend but helped from behind the 
scenes to make this happen. 

Race donations were received from Robin Sutton, Armande 
Piescke, Cathy Lumbert and Joe Martin USMC. These donations 
were used to cover last minute race expenses. The water bottles 
were donated by Sault Tribe Community Health and the bracelets 
were donated by the Sault Tribe Court. 

The press releases from Win Awenen Nisitotung staff before the 
race helped news and details of the event reach a wide audience. 

The coverage they provided at all events surrounding Billy’s visit 
was much appreciated. 

Finally, thank you to the JKL Fiduciary Committee and Moore- 
Trosper for the financial support that allowed us to hold this health- 
ful, family-focused activity at no cost to participants. Due to their 
support, we were able to take care of every aspect of the race from 
buying software to providing a healthful lunch and offering door 
prizes to keep families active together. 

Best of all, we all got to hear from an amazing man who is an 
inspiration and testament to all. I hope to see you all at next year’s 
fun run on May 14, 2017. 

Lori Jodoin, 

JKL School 



Personal Loans 


Community People You Know™ 

Visit us online atwww.fnbsi.com 

Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula's oldest community bank, 
celebrating 1 28 years of continuous service to the area. 

, , . EQUAL HOUSING 

Member FDIC lender 


"We're Right Here at Home" 

906- 643-6800 • 1 32 N. State St. • P.O. Box 1 87 . St. Ignace, Ml 49781 


We make personal loans for all sorts of reasons. Braces, cars, 
weddings, pianos, unexpected medical expenses, vacations and 
more. We leave the reasons up to you. If we can help you, we do. 
See us about a personal loan. 


NATION At 
BANK 


ST. IGNACE 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! St Ignace • North Bay • Moran Township • Cedarville • Mackinac Island • Naubinway • Newberry 
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Participants 
finish Matter 
of Balance class 


These are the elders who finished the first Matter of 
Balance class and received certificates of participa- 
tion. Front, instructors Sharon Hovie and Emily Higbee; 
second row, Susan Lively; third row, Joanne Nault, 
Kenny Lively, MaryRuth Gamelin; back, Diane Boutilier, 
Lou Anne Bush and Elizabeth Young. Missing from pic- 
ture, Beverly Marble. Elders Service is so proud of these 
elders for taking the first steps in learning how to 
maintain their safety and reducing fall risks. Way to go! 


UP4Health Summit 


By Rick Smith 

About 125 professionals and 
others associated with health 
concerns in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan heard from recog- 
nized experts in different health 
fields or related interests during 
the three-day 2016 UP4Health 
Summit at the Mission Point 
Resort on Mackinac Island during 
June 14-16. The conclave was the 
third grant-supported gathering in 
recent years hosted by Sault Tribe 
Community Health. The purpose 
is to improve the health of people 
in communities of the U.P. Sup- 
port comes from the Sault Tribe 
Partnerships to Improve Commu- 
nity Health Project and funding 
from the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC). 

“Sault Tribe’s Community 
Health Department was thrilled 
to be able to host the UP4Health 
Summit at Mission Point resort 
this year,” noted Lisa Myers, 
health and wellness manager. 

“The summit was sponsored by 
the CDC funded Partnership 
to Improve Community Health 
grant project, with support from 
the Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians. The UP4Health Summit 
provided an avenue for Com- 
munity Health to bring together 
community leaders, tribal mem- 
bers and health experts to engage 
attendees in discussion related to 
the development and sustainabili- 
ty of programs addressing tobacco 
use and exposure, poor nutrition, 
physical inactivity and diabetes 
treatment and prevention. Sum- 
mit attendees were challenged 
to return to their communities to 
share lessons learned, develop 
partnerships and work together to 
battle the rise of chronic disease 
and strive to build healthier com- 
munities in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan.” 

One of the main features of the 
summit consisted of 26 optional 
breakout sessions on as many 
subjects regarding developing, 
promoting and maintaining good 
health among people. The break- 
out sessions were spread over the 
course of two and a half days. 


Each day also offered a portion of 
seven plenary sessions, involving 
all participants at the same time. 

Probably the most widely 
known speakers in the sessions 
were Zonya Foco, a registered 
dietician, entrepreneur, television 
chef, author and professional 
speaker, and Mark Fenton, a 
national public health, planning 
and transportation consultant as 
well as an adjunct professor at 
Tufts University Friedman School 
of Nutrition Science and Policy. 
Fenton is also the former host of 
the Public Broadcasting Sys- 
tem television series America s 
Walking. 

Other sessions speakers: 

• Isaiah Brokenleg, a mem- 
ber of the Rosebud Sioux and 
epidemiologist as well as program 
director for a CDC grant program 
for Indian Country health and 
wellness; 

• Monica Nelson, a registered 
dietician who currently works for 
the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Marquette County; 

• Char Day, program manager 
for Americans for Nonsmoker’s 
Rights; 

• Mohey Mowafy, retired 
Northern Michigan University 
professor of nutrition active as a 
community teacher on nutrition, 
obesity, eating disorders and well- 
ness in Marquette. 

• Scott Drum, associate pro- 
fessor of exercise physiology at 
Northerm Michigan University; 

• Joshua Gustafson, director 
of community health and well- 
ness for Spectrum Health Gerber 
Memorial; 

• Martin Reinhardt, Sault Tribe 
member and associate professor 
of Native American studies at 
Northern Michigan University; 

• Kailee Fretland, U.S. Public 
Health Service clinical pharmacist 
at the Red Lake Indian Health 
Service Hospital in northern 
Minnesota; 

• Marsha Kaehne, U.S. Public 
Health Service nurse practitioner 
at the Leech Lake Band of Ojibwe 
Indians of Cass Lake, Minn., 
diabetes clinic; and 



: Improving health in the U.P. 


• Vincent Irving, youth activ- 
ism manager for Truth Initiative, a 
non-profit public health organiza- 
tion dedicated to diminishing and 
preventing commercial tobacco 


use. 

The summits exemplify the 
UP4Health motto, “Communities 
working together for a healthier 
Upper Peninsula.” 


Those interested in learning 
about the Sault Tribe Community 
Health UP4Health programs or 
other information should visit 
www.up4health.org. 



Photos by Rick Smith 


Above, sitting from left, Jennie O’Dell, Sault Tribe Community Health nursing supervisor, and Lisa Myers, 
health and wellness manager, speak with Frances Hank, a long-time (over 30 years) member of the Sault 
Tribe Health Committee, at the summit reception table posted in the lobby of the splendorous Mission Point 
Resort on Mackinac Island on the first day of the three-day UP4Health Summit during June 14-16. The 
grant-funded gathering brought a dozen notable speakers on health and related fields in support of building 
healthy communities. Below, Scott Drum, associate professor of exercise physiology at Northern Michigan 
University, speaks during one of 26 breakout sessions scheduled over the three-day summit. 
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Tokens destroyed at all Kawadin Casinos 



Kewadin Casino’s $1, $5, and $25 tokens at all five ven- 
ues are no more. 

About 10 tons of tokens were destroyed June 14 inside a 
box trailer set up in the parking lot of Sault Kewadin Casino 
for that purpose by Secure Mobile Destruction from Los 
Angeles, Calif. Some discontinued gaming chips were also 
destroyed. 

In place of tokens, the casino has made the switch to a 
ticket in and ticket out system. 

Cage Director Kent Artley said once the metal tokens 
have been destroyed, Secure Mobile Destruction recycles 
them and splits the profit with the tribe. “We will get a 
check for about $6,000, depending on the weight of the 
destroyed tokens,” he said. “It doesn’t cost us anything to 
have them come here to do this for us.” 


Photos by Brenda Austin 


Casino employees emptying bags of tokens into a cart. 
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Tokens being “chewed” up into small pieces. 





A worker from Secure Mobile Destruction takes a bin full of tokens to the back of the 
semi where their equipment is set up to destroy the tokens. 


Above, a worker from Secure Mobile Destruction checks the conveyor 
belt. Below, Secure Mobile Destruction in action next to the Sault casino. 


Above, a worker with Secure Mobile Destruction dumps tokens into a chute where they fall 
onto a conveyor belt. Below, security guard Ken Hiatt keeps an eye on tokens and chips. 
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Discontinued playing chips 
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Annual affairs promote physical fitness 


and support continuation of Anishinaabemowin 


Young riders take Bike 
the Sites challenge 

By Rick Smith 

According to Sault Tribe Youth 
Education and Activities (YEA) 
coordinators, 23 youngsters took 
part in the 2016 Bike the Sites ride 
from St. Ignace to Sault Ste. Marie. 
The 47-mile sally on bicycles was 
conducted under the escort of sher- 
iffs’ deputies, Sault Tribe police 
officers and support teams. 

The annual rides started eight 
years ago by the tribe’s Maamwi 
Niigaanziwag Grand Tribal Youth 
Council with support from United 
National Indian Tribal Youth 
and the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation through the Celebrate 
Native Health Project. The objec- 
tive of the Bike the Sites rides is 
to raise awareness about childhood 
obesity. The rides have continued 
with help from tribal programs 
and officials and the youth council 
uses the rides to also call attention 
to bullying and keeping a positive 
self-image. 

According to reports, the riders 
and their entourage stopped for 
lunch in Rudyard before continuing 
on to the Soo Township Hall for a 
dinner prepared by YEA coordina- 
tors and youth council members. 



Some of the youngsters at the staging area in St. Ignace just prior to embarking on the ride to Sault Ste. Marie. From left, Aurora and Alexis 
Kelly of Sault Ste. Marie, Josh Slavador of Hessel, Chandler Currie of Cedarville, Greg Currie of Hessel, Tristan Slater and Ashton Hutchinson of 
Manistique, Emily Wilson of Rudyard, Michael Ritter of Manistique, Emma Bosley and Barbara Gould of Kinross, Alexis Phillips of Manistique, 
Lynnie Gregg of Sault Ste. Marie and Aaron Hutchinson of Manistique. 


Photos by Rick Smtih 



Sault Tribe Youth Education and Activities coordinators coach riders through some warm-up 
exercises prior to departing St. Ignace. 


A support van follows an (unseen in the photo) a Mackinac County Sheriff’s escort 
and leads the line of riders along Mackinaw Trail (H-63) heading to Sault Ste. Marie. 





One of the support escorts repairs a disabled bicycle as the rider and friends standby. One with the repair soon completed, the delayed riders race to catch the rest of the 

Sault Tribe police escort stayed on scene with the delayed group while another continued on group, 

with the other riders. 


Cultural Department hosts 
sixth language conference 

By Rick Smith 

In the ongoing effort to revitalize the 
ancestral language, the tribe’s Cultural 
Department hosted the Baawting Ojibwe 
Language Conference in Sault Ste. Marie 
during June 10-11 at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. 

Folks from all four directions and 
directions in between, near and far, con- 
vened to learn from nearly a dozen folks 
presenting stories, songs and instruc- 
tion in Anishinabemowin, the Ojibwe 
(Chippewa) language, and observe cere- 
monies. 

According to a schedule, conference 
registration opened in the afternoon 
of June 10 followed by a welcome 
feast and song performances sung in 
Anishinaabemowin by Susan Askwith. 
The schedule indicates Barb Nolan fol- 
lowed as keynote speaker to the attend- 
ees. Workshops commenced after a con- 
tinental breakfast. 

The schedule indicated language 
instructors Shirley Recollet and Leonard 
Kimewon served as storytellers along 
with Michele Dolly and Paul Blondeau. 
Workshop conductors were Recollet, 
Doris Boissoneau, Michele Wellman- 
Teeple and Josh Eshkawkogan. 

Repatriation specialist and language 
program manager Colleen Medicine also 
aided in operations of the function. 


Photos by Rick Smtih 



Above, Michele Wellman-Teeple conducts a workshop 
inside the building. 



Above, from left, storyteller Michele Dolly, attendee Elizabeth Kimewon, singer and musician Susan Askwith and storyteller 
Leonard Kimewon enjoy lunch in between workshops. 



More folks enjoying lunch between workshops at the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Building during the conference. 



Above, Doris Boissoneau conducts a workshop outside in the shade of a tent. 
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She has a son, Treyce, 9, 
and husband Eric Moran. With 
a family history of athleticism, 
Treyce is in hockey and baseball 
and his dad and him both race in 
motocross. 


Bellant graduates 
Notre Dame, awarded 
Fulbright Scholarship 


Whitney 
R. Bellant, of 
Rosemount, Minn., 
granddaughter of 
tribal elder Francis 
J. Bellant, of St. 

Ignace, Mich., 
graduated from the 
University of Notre 
Dame and was one 
of three students at 
Notre Dame to be 
awarded the pres- 
tigious Fulbright 
Scholarship. 

Whitney is the 
daughter of proud 
parents Anita F. 

Bellant, Mary E. Megan, 
and Mark Fitzner, all of 
Minnesota. 

Whitney double-majored 
in German and Psychology 
and spent a semester study- 
ing German at Heidelberg 
University in Germany. She 
earned a place on the Dean’s 
Fist, and was honored for 
her achievements at the 
Native American Recognition 
Ceremony at Notre Dame on 
May 13. 

The Fulbright Scholarship 
awards Whitney a year-long 
position teaching English 
in Germany this September. 


The Core Fulbright Scholar 
Program offers nearly 500 
teaching, research or combi- 
nation teaching and research 
awards annually in over 125 
countries. 

The Fulbright Scholarship 
is named for Senator J. 

William Fulbright (1906-95), a 
prominent and gifted American 
statesman of the 20th century. 
His legislation establishing the 
Fulbright Program passed the 
Senate unanimously in 1946 
and drew strength from the 
U.S.’s national commitment to 
develop post war leadership 
and engage constructively with 
the community of nations. 


Curator: Sue St. Onge 

The intent of boarding schools was to "erase and replace" Native American culture, and 
was part of a larger strategy to conquer Indians. For the U.S. government, it was a 
conceivable solution to the so-called Indian problem. For the tens of thousands of 
Native Americans who were sent to boarding schools, it is largely remembered as a 
time of abuse and desecration of culture. 


Lisa Corbiere-Moran takes 
position as education director 


By Brenda Austin 


Fisa Corbiere-Moran has 


GED summer break 


been hired as the Sault Tribe 
education director. 

Moran has a bachelor’s 
in business education with a 
minor in physical education 
from Ferris State University, 
where she attended on a sport 
scholarship for track and field 
and backetball, and a master’s 
degree in administration from 
Central Michigan University. 

She said she plans to meet 
with the staff she is directing to 
build a shared vision that will 
strengthen both the education 
and cultural departments. “I 
think analyzing data to focus 
on strategic plans to improve 
education is going to help 
shape the future of the educa- 
tion department - and this will 
include enhancing partnerships 
with charter and public schools ,” 
Moran said. 

The Cultural Department 
was recently moved under the 
Education umbrella. 

“With cultural, I want to sit 
down and establish long-term 
goals to enhance the quantity 
and quality of our cultural pro- 
grams. This position holds more 
responsibilities, but it’s excit- 
ing,” she said. 

Moran’s past work experience 
includes teaching computer and 
physical education classes at 
JKF School when it first opened, 
and from there she went to Sault 
Area High School, Cheboygan 
then Rudyard. She has also 
taught adjunct college courses at 
Bay Mills Community College. 

For the past eight years 
she worked for the Chippewa 
Correctional Facility in Kinross 
teaching business classes to 
inmates and was also the GED 
examiner. “I’m glad I had that 
experience; I took a lot from 
it. When I was working for the 
prison I decided that I would get 
my masters degree and eventual- 
ly try something different. When 
this position came open it caught 
my eye - and after 20 years in 
the classroom this change is 
what I have worked so hard for. 
So I jumped on this opportunity 
and started on May 26,” she 
said. 

As the education director, 


in addition to the Cultural 
Department, she also over- 
sees the Early Head Start pro- 
gram, Head Start, Sault Tribe 
Childcare, Youth Education and 
Activities, Higher Education and 
Community Enrichment, Adult 
Education, and the Workforce 
Innovation and Opportunity Act 
program. 

Education Department direc- 
tors that report directly to her 
include Anne Suggitt, Brenda 
Cadreau, Brandi Mac Arthur, and 
Tanya Pages, and from cultural 
are Jackie Minton and Colleen 
Medicine. 

In addition to her work with 
the Sault Tribe, she coaches 
Sault High varsity volleyball 
during their season, which kicks 
off in August and goes through 
November. She has been coach- 
ing various sports for about 20 
years, which include basketball, 
track and field, and volleyball. 
Before taking the coaching 
position at Sault High, she was 
the assistant volleyball coach at 
Fake Superior State University. 


Congratulations to the 2016 
GED graduates. Consolidated 
Community School Services 
(CCSS) and Sault Tribe wish 
each of you great success in your 
future endeavors. 

GED classes will resume on 
Sept. 12,2016. 

For general GED information 
or information on enrolling in a 
CCSS program, please call the 
main office at 495-7305. 


You may also call Tanya Pages 
at (906) 632-6098, or email your 
questions to tpages@eupschools. 
org. 

Remember, the CCSS 
Pearson Vue Testing Center 
remains open during the sum- 
mer. Those who want to test 
can schedule and pay for tests 
through their MyGED account at 
ged.com. 


MovlHci? 

J* 


Make sure to contact the Sault Tribe Enrollment Department at 800- 
251-6597 and the Sault Tribe Newspaper at (906) 632-6398, to continue 
to receive your newspaper and tribal mailings. If you are registered with 
the Sault Tribe Higher Education Department, also give them a call at 
(906) 635-7784. 


Today Native scholars describe the destruction of our culture as a "soul wound," from 
which we have not yet healed. Embedded within that wound are patterns of sexual and 
physical abuse that began in the early years of boarding schools. The past snapes the 
present and many of the social ills that haunt tribal communities today can be traced to 
boarding school trauma. 


Students in our schools are taught about the Holocaust. However, the genocide and 
later ethnocide of Native Americans that occurred in residential schools is rarely written 
about in U.S. history books or discussed in any classrooms. Many survivors state that 
their experiences must be acknowledged before they can heal. Undoubtedly, it is not a 
comfortable process to relive these experiences, but it is necessary for healing. 

Feeling our brokenness is the first step to being whole again, healing our 
circle and reversing the negative impacts that we continue to struggle with 
as a people. The truth is a prerequisite to that healing and reconciliation. 


Join Us for Opening Reception 
July 16th from 6-8 pm. 



M*M by 

"J'Ia&C 2 % F 4*4^4 A4*d- 


Museum of Ojibwa Culture • 500 N State St. • St. Ignace, Mich. 
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Mia Joey celebrates 
her first birthday 



Happy First Birthday to our beautiful princess, Mia Joey (MJ) Enfelis. 
MJ turned 1 on June 10. She is the daughter of Steve and Janel (nee 
Lumsden) Enfelis. MJ is named after her great-grandfather Joseph K. 
Lumsden. She is a fun-loving baby girl who loves to smile and dance. 
Happy birthday, MJ! 


Law school grad 
receives honors 


The family of Whitney 
Bernadette Gravelle is pleased 
to announce she graduat- 
ed from the Michigan State 
University College of Law. 
Whitney, a member of the Bay 
Mills Indian Community, grad- 
uated with honors and is going 
to work for the Department of 
Justice in Washington, D.C. in 
September. She is the daughter 
of Evelyene and Joe McPherson 
and Robert and Janet Gravelle, 
all of Bay Mills, and the grand- 
daughter of the late Big Abe 
LeBlanc and Amelia LeBlanc of 
Bay Mills, and Grace Gravelle 
of Sault Ste. Marie. 



Baby bom to Gervais family 


JOSLYN R. GERVAIS 

Jason and Tracy Gervais of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., announce the birth 
of their daughter, Joslyn Rae 
Gervais. Joslyn was born at 2:41 
p.m. on Tuesday, May 10, 2016, 
at Metro Hospital. She weighed 7 
pounds, 12 ounces and measured 
at 20 inches in length. Paternal 
grandparents are John (Sandra) 
Gervais and Patti (Scott) Curran of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Maternal 
grandparents are Deborah (Chris) 
Lowe and the late Keith “Mike” 
Knorr of Grand Rapids. Great 
grandmother is Dorothy Gervais of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 




Soule graduates from U-M 
College of Pharmacy 

Ashley Frances Soule, daugh- 
ter of Steven and Suzanne 
Soule, a resident of Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., earned a Doctor 
of Pharmacy degree (PharmD) 
at the University of Michigan 
College of Pharmacy. Ashley 
graduated with honors and is 
one of 76 students who com- 
pleted the Doctor of Pharmacy 
degree at U-M this year. Ashley 
recently moved to Charlotte, 

N.C., where she will be complet- 
ing a PY1 (Post Graduate Year 1) 
residency at Novant Health. 



Lafuente earns honors 


Joe and Christa Lafuente 
of Clio, Mich., announce 
the graduation of their 
daughter, Alex Lafuente, 
from Clio High School 
on June 5, 2016, with 
high honors. She plans 
to attend Saginaw Valley 
State University this fall 
to pursue a degree in the 
medical field. 



Ziegler graduates high 
school with honors 

Ellie Ziegler of River Forest, 

III., recently graduated from 
Oak Park and River Forest 
High School with Cum 
Laude Society honors. She 
also received all-confer- 
ence honors and athletic 
academic honors in soft- 
ball. Ellie received the Lee 
Caruthers Memorial Award 
for the senior athlete 
who has best exemplified 
courage through adversity. 

Ellie will be attending the 
University of Dayton this 
fall where she received a 
merit scholarship and will 
be continuing her softball 
career there. Go Flyers! Her 
major is undecided, but will 
probably involve exercise 
sciences. So proud of her! 
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Rudyard senior Trevor Headley graduates 
salutatorian and senior class president 


By Brenda Austin 

His mom Lisa Caster couldn’t 
be more proud. Her son Trevor 
Headley, a Sault Tribe member, 
graduated recently from Rudyard 
High School as the senior class 
president and salutatorian. 

“She pushed me to get all As 
because she knew I could. She 
wanted me to do and be the best I 
could be,” Headley said. 

He said his mother told him to 
try every extra curricular activ- 
ity possible, so he did, starting 
with student council his fresh- 
man year. He was also active in 
a peer-counseling group called 
Natural Helpers, was involved 
in wrestling his freshman year 
and football until the end of his 
junior year (he was nose guard 
on defense and then offense left 
tackle). 

“I won defensive player of the 
year in my junior year. Football 
season is the same as the musical 
season, and I really wanted to be 
the lead in the musical You ’ re a 
Good Man Charlie Brown, so I 
decided to do that instead,” he 
said. 

In addition to all his other 
activities, he was the student 
council president, the National 
Honor Society president, involved 
with Students Leading Students 
and became certified to teach kids 
how to say “no” to drugs. 

“Up until the end of middle 
school I never had to study for 
anything, it came to me. When I 
got to high school I realized I had 
to study, so I did work at it during 
my high school years,” Headley 
said. 


He applied to five colleges 
and chose Central Michigan 
University and the full scholar- 
ship they offered him. 

CMU has a good music pro- 
gram, according to Headley, and 
he plans to get a degree in music 
education and vocal performance 
and be a high school chorus 
teacher. He is a tenor and enjoys 
singing musicals and opera but 
listens to rock music when he’s 
not singing or performing. He 
is looking forward to becoming 
involved in the university’s musi- 
cals and plays as well. 

He said, “I’m a kid from 
Kinross who went to Rudyard and 
did the best I could and some- 
thing came of it. If you work your 
hardest and to your full potential 
and believe in yourself — and tell 
yourself you can do it — good 
things will happen.” 

He added, “I was always afraid 
of going into debt for college. I 
worked hard and now I have a 
full ride. I got what I worked for.” 

Looking forward to the future, 
Headley plans to get his master’s 
degree in music education and 
vocal performance. 

“I feel your high school teach- 
ers have the most impact on your 
future and going on to college 
than anyone else. My band teach- 
er who became my chorus teach- 
er, George Dugan, always helped 
me out with music and took 
me under his wing a little bit. I 
wouldn’t be where I am at with 
music if it wasn’t for him.” 

Dugan taught Headley how to 
read music and learn music theo- 
ry, said Headley. 


BMCC ads program 
offerings and faculty 


By Maria Cantarero 

Bay Mills Community College 
is expanding its program offer- 
ings. This January, the college 
welcomed five new, distinguished 
faculty members. These seasoned 
professionals will teach in various 
departments, in classes offered on 
campus and online. 

Agricultural arts — As a 
federal land grant college, BMCC 
has initiated a new program in 
agricultural arts, centered on 
developing sustainable agriculture 
and food systems. In June 2013, 
the college hired Iowa-transplant 
Monica Young to manage the 
Waishkey Bay Farm in Brimley. 

Traditional Anishinaabe plant- 
ing and gathering practices are 
taught under the leadership of 
Ojibwe elder Wilmer Noganosh, 
who is also the coordinator for 
the Youth Growing Medicine 
Program, which supplies pro- 
duce to the Brimley-Bay Mills 
Farmer’s Market and to area 
elders. In August, the agricultural 
arts students will get started with 
the foundation course taught by 
new faculty member Michelle 
Sweeten. 

Criminal justice — The 

Criminal Justice Department is 
another popular, career-oriented 
program that expanded its faculty. 
Norm Jahn brings an impressive 
set of credentials and a wealth 
of experience to his online class, 


introduction to criminal justice 
(CJ201). 

Health and fitness — The 

Health and Fitness Department 
also expanded its faculty. Dr. 
Kristina Latva has experience as 
a physical therapist, and ample 
teaching experience in both tra- 
ditional classrooms as well as in 
virtual classrooms. She teaches 
physical rehabilitation and exer- 
cise physiology on campus and 
online. Matt Romanz, formerly 
the manager of Anytime Fitness 
in the Sault, has a likewise strong 
background in fitness, coaching 
and clinical cardiac rehabilitation. 
In addition, Maddy Gallegos, a 
Bay Mills Indian Community 
member and BMCC and LSSU 
graduate in exercise science, is 
teaching an online section of 
ES 101: Health and Fitness, the 
department’s general education 
course. 

Emergency medical tech- 
nician — Finally, BMCC’s 
Emergency Medical Technician 
Program is also back in full oper- 
ation, with David Duncan as the 
new instructor. Duncan is a for- 
mer fire chief with over 29 years’ 
experience as a paramedic. 

Registration in these programs 
or in any of BMCC’s occupation- 
al and college transfer programs 
is now open. Classes for the fall 
semester begin Aug. 29. For more 
information, call (906) 248-3354. 


In his sophomore year, Karen 
Hughes Beacom became the 
chorus substitute teacher for 
the last half of the year. “She is 
big around here with music,” 
said Headley. “She works at the 
STARS Theater, she is a professor 
at LSSU and she directs plays. 

She asked me if I wanted to get 
involved at the STARS Theater 
and I said ‘yes.’” 

He started performing in the 
musicals and operas. His first 
opera was Carmen two summers 
ago. “That is when I started to 
realize that this is what I want 
to do for my life. I want to teach 
and I love music, so why not 
teach it. I give my teachers Mr. 
Dugan and Mrs. Beacom a lot 
of credit for getting me involved 
with all that stuff,” Headley said. 

Headley said he is glad he 
knows what he wants to do in life 
and knows he is going to enjoy it. 
“A lot of people can’t say that,” 
he said. “Don’t be afraid if you 
don’t have a major picked out, 
because when you get to college 
and do your required classes you 
will have time to figure it out, 
and there are counselors there to 
help you.” 



Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

Down Payment Assistance Program Is Now 
Accepting Applications 

from 

June 01, 2016, through July 05, 2016 
Applications available at 

154 Parkside, Kincheloe, MI 49788 

If interested, please call Dana Piippo at 906-495-1450 or 800-794-4072 

or dpiippo@saulttribe.net 

To be eligible you must: 

• Be a Sault Tribe Member 

• Be at least 18 years old 

• Make a minimum of $15,000 per year 

• The applicant must contribute five hundred dollars ($500) of their own cash 

funds toward the purchase of the home. 

• Be within the income guidelines, see chart below 
• Be a first-time homebuyer 
• Qualify for a mortgage from a lender of your choice 

• Must live in the seven-county service area: Chippewa, Luce, Mackinac, Alger, 

Delta, Schoolcraft and Marquette 

You could receive up to $9,500 for a down payment 
and/or closing costs. 

Family Size Annual Income 


1 

$ 36,792 

2 

$ 42,048 

3 

$ 47,304 

4 

$ 52,560 

5 

$ 56,765 

6 

$ 60,970 

7 

$ 65,174 

8 

$ 69,379 
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Walking On 

LAWRENCE A. WHITE Doug White (wife Margaret) of 


Lawrence Amos White, 83, of 
Homosassa, Fla., passed away on 
May 16, 2016, at Seven Rivers 
Regional Medical Center in 
Crystal River, Fla. A native of 
Cheboygan, Mich., he was born 
Nov. 24, 1932, to Herman and 
Ellen (nee Pennington) White, 
one of five children. 

Dumpy, as he was known to 
many, enjoyed a 3 5 -year career 
as a long distance truck driv- 
er and moved to Homosassa 
in November of 1990 from 
Menominee, Mich. He served his 
country proudly in the U.S. Army 
during the Korean War era. He 
also enjoyed fishing and hunt- 
ing and was of American Indian 
descent and a member of Sault 
Ste Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Larry is survived by his lov- 
ing wife of 50 years, Waltraut 
Ruth White, of Homosassa; sons, 
Scoby White of Homosassa, 
Randy White (wife Marilyn) of 
Somonauk, 111., Dale White (wife 
Debbie) of Sandwich, 111., and 


Patterson, Mo.; brothers, Mike 
White of Cheboygan, and Frank 
White of Inkster, Mich.; sister, 
Betty Phillips of Trenton, Mich.; 
grandchildren, Lina, Robert, 
Michael, Cindy, Dale Jr., Nick, 
Ryan, Adam, Nicole and Chrissy; 
and five great-grandchildren. 

In addition to his parents, Mr. 
White was preceded in death by 
his brother, Herman White. 

Wilder Funeral Home, 
Homosassa. 

IN MEMORIAM 

In memory of our uncle, James 
(Jim) Ailing, 11/22/54 - 7/16/13 

Uncle Jim, our memories are 
what we have left, and a lesson 
we will never forget. 

The time had come when time 
was no more, and all that’s left 
was once before. 

The memories are so dear and 
true, those memories of us and 
you. 

All the times when your heart 
shined through, are the greatest 
memories we have of you. 


We will always remember 
you, uncle of ours, in our hearts 
we will keep you, so we will be 
fine. 

We will go forward with our 
heads up high, it may be hard, 
we will not lie. 

But in our hearts you will 
always be, moving forward, with 
you and me. 

All our love, 

Timmy, Kristin, Tim, Traci and 
Bebie 

In memory of my brother, James 
(Jim) Ailing 

Beloved brother, you showed 
me a lot of things. 

I did learn so much I didn’t 
know, but you forgot to teach me 
one last thing, how to let you go. 

I know you didn’t mean to 
leave, sometimes we just have no 
choice. 

I miss you very much day 
after day and miss hearing our 
names called by your voice. 

If God could grant me one last 
wish, I’d ask to say “goodbye,” 
for you always meant so much 


to me, my brother, and I could 
never love you less. 

I know it’s true when they say, 
“God only takes the best.” Love 
and miss you big brother, 

Ada and John Dalgleish 

Beloved brother, James (Jim) 
Ailing 

My brother, Jim, day by day I 
think of you, and I wonder how 
can all this be true? 

I can’t believe you’re really 
gone, I still can’t accept it, even 
after so long. 

Just the thought of you makes 
me cry, I never even got the 
chance to say “goodbye.” 

So many things I never got to 
say, I never imagined you’d be so 
far away. 

With every picture and every 
letter, I don’t think it will ever 
get better. 

You were my brother, and I 
loved you like no other. 

In my heart you will always 
be, you’ll be my guide to help 
me see. 

I miss you Jim with all my 


heart and I wish we never had to 
part. 

I know you’re always by my 
side, so now I guess I will say 
“goodbye.” 

I miss you, Jim, each and 
every day. 

Robert Captain 

In loving memory of my son, 
James (Jim) Ailing 

Words cannot describe the 
sadness this brings or how very 
dearly you are missed. 

Knowing you’re no longer 
here is very painful indeed. 

An emptiness now exists 
which only you once filled. 

How I wish I could bring you 
back. 

My heart aches for you so and 
I miss you for evermore. 

I cherish all the memories I 
have of you, nothing can ever 
take them away from me. 

I hold you closely in my heart 
each day, and I always will. 

Love and miss you my son, 
Your mother, Vida Captain 


Elders: Why take a driver safety course? Because 
driving has changed and it could save you money 


By AARP Driver Safety 
Learn how to refresh your 
driving skills, save money, vol- 
unteer and find useful informa- 
tion and guidance about getting 
around at aarp.org/driversafety. 

Cars have changed. So have 
traffic rules, driving conditions 
and the roads you travel every 
day. 

Some drivers’ age 50-plus 
have never looked back since 
they got their first driver’s 
license, but even the most expe- 
rienced drivers can benefit from 
brushing up on their driving 
skills. 

By taking a driver safety 
course you’ll learn the current 
rules of the road, defensive 
driving techniques and how to 
operate your vehicle more safely 
in today’s increasingly challeng- 
ing driving environment. You’ll 
learn how you can manage and 
accommodate common age-relat- 
ed changes in vision, hearing and 
reaction time. In addition, you’ll 
learn: 

• How to minimize the 
effects of dangerous blind spots 

• How to maintain the prop- 
er following distance behind 
another car 

• The safest ways to change 
lanes and make turns at busy 
intersections 

• Proper use of safety belts, 
air bags, antilock brakes and new 
technology found in cars today 


• Ways to monitor your own 
and others’ driving skills and 
capabilities 

• The effects of medications 
on driving 

• The importance of elim- 
inating distractions, such as 
eating, smoking and using a 
cellphone 

After completing the course, 
you will have a greater appreci- 
ation of driving challenges and 
a better understanding of how 
to avoid potential collisions and 
injuring yourself or others. 

About the course — The 
AARP Smart Driver Course, 
offered by AARP Driver Safety, 
is the nation’s largest classroom 
and online driver safety course 
and is designed especially for 
drivers age 50 and older. Over 
15 million participants have gone 
through AARP Driver Safety 
classroom and online courses, 
taught by more than 4,000 AARP 
Driver Safety volunteers. 

The AARP Smart Driver 
Course is available nationwide in 
classroom and online settings, in 
both English and Spanish. 

You may be eligible to 
receive an insurance discount 
upon completing the course, so 
consult your insurance agent for 
details. 

AARP membership is not 
required to take the course and 
there are no tests to pass. 

The classroom course costs 


DOI looking for director of investments 

The Office of the Special Trustee for American Indians is current- 
ly advertising the position of the director of investments, an Indian 
preference position. We are asking your assistance in filling this 
position. 

Anyone interested should log on to the following sites: 

Applicants in the federal government or enrolled in a feder- 
ally recognized tribe should go to www.usajobs.gov/GetJob/ 
ViewDetails/4425 10400, all others should go to www.usajobs.gov/ 
Get Job/ViewDetails/4425 11200. 

Anyone who is interested but has questions should contact 
Catherine E. Rugen, special advisor, Office of the Special Trustee 
for American Indians, Department of the Interior, at (505) 816-1071 
(office) or (505) 238-2366 (cell). 


only $15 for AARP members and 
$20 for nonmembers. The cost 
for the online course is $19.95 
for AARP members and $24.95 
for nonmembers. 

How to register: Call Elder 
Service Division at (888) 711- 


7356 or 635-4971. Class is 
on July 13, 1-5 p.m., at Elder 
Service, 2076 Shunk Road in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Hosted by the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe Unit I 
Sault Elder Subcommittee. To 
register for the online course, 


visit aarpdriversafety.org. 

After completing the course 
you’ll receive a certificate of 
completion that can be presented 
to your insurance agent for a 
possible reduction in your auto 
insurance premiums. 


WALK-IN CLINIC 


Sault TribeHealth Center, 2864 Ashmun, St. Sault Ste. Marie 


Open Monday through Friday Rae Ann Brand FNP 

from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Andrew Rife PA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 2nd Floor 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 



The Walk-In Clinic 
Provides Routine Medical 
Care, Such As: 

• Vaccinations 

• Evaluation and 
Treatment of Cold and 
Flu Symptoms 

• Minor Ailments or 
Illnesses 

• Minor Cuts Requiring 
Stitches 

• Minor Injuries 

• Minor Burns 

• Sore Throats, Earaches 

• Insect Bites 

• Simple Rashes 

• Skin Infections 

• Sprains and Strains 



No Appointment Necessary! 


ELIGIBILITY 

All patients eligible to be seen at 
our medical clinic are eligible to 
come to our walk-in clinic. 


WEEKEND CARE 

Urgent care patients can still 
be seen at War Memorial Hos- 
pital's Community Care Clin- 
ic on weekends and holidays 
when the Tribal Walk-in clinic is 
closed. 


AFTER HOURS CARE 

After hours, call 906-632-5200 to 
speak to a nurse for guidance on 
your health issue. 


Sault Tribe Health Services ... "Health for a Lifetime " 
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Bill would leave Great Lakes vulnerable to more 
invasive species via ballast water discharge 


By Mike Ripley 

A bill sponsored by 
Republicans in the House of 
Representatives would gut provi- 
sions in the Clean Water Act that 
require vessels entering the Great 
Lakes to clean up their ballast 
water. 

The bill was tucked away 
in the House-passed National 
Defense Authorization Act and 
would cripple the ability of the 
nation to protect itself from 
aquatic invasive species like 
zebra mussels that have been 
introduced into U.S. waters via 
ballast water discharge. 

The Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority (CORA) 
is urging the House to remove 
the so-called Vessel Incidental 
Discharge Act (VIDA) from the 
final defense authorization bill 
as the U.S. Senate already has. 
“We have to stop ballast water 
discharges from harming our 
Great Lakes before more of our 


native species are gone,” said 
CORA Executive Director Jane 
TenEyck. “The invasive species 
seem to adapt but our native spe- 
cies only suffer.” 

One of the main pathways 
for non-native species to enter 
U.S. waters is through the ballast 
water discharge from vessels 
originating in foreign ports. 

The zebra mussel, for example, 
entered the Great Lakes via 
ballast water discharge and pro- 
ceeded to upend the Great Lakes 
ecosystem— fueling rampant, and 
sometimes toxic, algae growth, 
collapsing native fisheries and 
harming recreation. 

Aquatic invasive species 
continue to exert a devastating 
impact on the treaty-based com- 
mercial and subsistence fisheries 
in the upper Great Lakes. From 
the early invasion of sea lamprey 
to the more recent invasion of 
dreissenid (quagga) mussels, the 
tribal commercial fishing indus- 


try has suffered irreparable losses 
in fish harvest opportunities and 
income, destruction of fishing 
gear and disruption to the cul- 
tural practices of treaty- retained 
fishing rights as a consequence 
of invasive species - with no 
remediation in sight. 

“The tribes fully participated 
in the process to secure the bal- 
last water regulations implement- 
ed under the Clean Water Act, 
and now find it reprehensible to 
think that the House would even 
consider weakening or repealing 
these hard fought protections,” 
said Tom Gorenflo, director of 
the Inter-Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program. “Past fail- 
ures by the federal government 
to protect culturally and econom- 
ically valuable Great Lakes fish- 
eries from the well-documented 
ravages of aquatic invasive 
species, particularly from ballast 
water discharges, must not be 
repeated.” 


The anti-clean-water provi- 
sions in the defense authorization 
bill are included as an amend- 
ment that essentially attaches the 
VIDA (S. 373) to the bill. The 
VIDA removes the authority of 
the Clean Water Act over ship 
discharges and preempts states’ 
rights to protect their waters. And 
it freezes in place measures that 
will be ineffective at both pre- 
venting new invasions and slow- 
ing the spread of extant invasive 
species. Not only would the act 
strip ballast water discharges 
from coverage under the Clean 
Water Act, but the amendment 
would block the future adoption 
of more protective discharge 
standards. 

As a whole, the provisions of 
this legislation would enshrine a 
regulatory scheme that places the 
economic burden associated with 
invasive species on the nation’s 
taxpayers rather than on the inter- 
national shipping industry that 


is responsible for bringing those 
species to our nation’s waters. 

The Clean Water Act is the 
most effective way to protect 
U.S. waters from the serious 
threat posed by aquatic invasive 
species introduced by ballast 
water discharge. The Clean Water 
Act obligates the U.S. EPA to 
protect U.S. waters from biolog- 
ical pollutants— living, breathing 
organisms — by establishing 
limits on how many microorgan- 
isms can be present in discharged 
ballast water. 

Just as the Clean Water Act 
helped the nation reduce pollu- 
tion from industries and cities 
— leading to dramatic improve- 
ments in water quality— the act is 
the strongest policy tool to shut 
the door on ballast water invad- 
ers. 

Mike Ripley works with 
the Inter-Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program, Chippewa 
Ottawa Resource Authority 


Lake Superior whitefish planks and hobos, oh my 



www.flickr.com/photos/twohungrydudes/5991437692/in/photostream 


Planked whitefish 

It is usually recommended one skins 
whitefish fillets before preparing, but when 
planking one wants to make sure the fil- 
let does not stick to the plank. If the skin 
sticks, just slide the fillet onto your plate 
and leave the skin behind. 

Ingredients: 

2 pounds skin-on, pin-boned lake white- 
fish fillets 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. ground white pepper 

1/2 tsp. chopped chives 

1/2 tsp. tarragon 

1 tbsp. extra virgin olive oil 

1 tbsp. butter 

Untreated, one-inch thick, cedar, maple, 
oak, hickory plank presoaked in water for 
30 minutes. 

Instructions: 

Preheat grill on high for 10 to 15 
minutes or until charcoal is white. Place 
fillets skin- side down on presoaked plank. 
Drizzle butter and olive oil on fish. Season 
with salt, pepper and spices. Place plank 


on grill rack, lower heat and close grill 
cover. Grill for 15 minutes or until fork 
easily penetrates fillets and flesh is flaky. 
Serve on plank, garnish with lemon wedg- 
es and fresh parsley. 

Whitefish hobos 

You can prepare delicious fish at camp 
fit for gourmet palates. Usually hobos are a 
camp dish made with hamburger, but they 


are just as easy with fish. Use vegetables 
like zucchini, carrots, tomatoes, summer 
squash, mushrooms, peppers, broccoli or 
cauliflower. You can prepare all the vegeta- 
bles ahead of time to store in a Ziploc bag 
in your cooler. Slice them on a diagonal so 
that they’ll cook more quickly. 

When you are ready to make your 
hobos, pull out a length of foil, place a 


fillet and a handful of vegetable mixture on 
top, fold and bake. 

Ingredients: 

Pinboned, skinned lake whitefish 
Thinly sliced potatoes 
Thinly sliced onion 
Your choice of fresh vegetables, thinly 
sliced diagonally 
Butter 

Salt and pepper 

Instructions: Use one fillet and a few 
pieces each of potatoes, onions and veg- 
etables, spread evenly on top of the fish, 
for each hobo. The more ingredients you 
use, the longer the hobos will take to cook 
all the way through. Lay your ingredients 
on enough heavy-duty foil to wrap and 
fold edges securely. Before folding, top 
each with a pat of butter, salt and pepper 
to taste. Bake 30-45 minutes in a covered 
grill, or over a low campfire. 

(Recipes from Preserving the Resource 
For the 7th Generation, bimonthly journal 
of Chippewa Ottawa Resource Authority, 
July 2006) 


State confirms case of Rocky Mountain spotted fever 


Protect yourself and 
your pet against all 
tick-borne illness 

From MDHHS 

LANSING - The Michigan 
Department of Health and Human 
Services (MDHHS) has con- 
firmed a case of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever (RMSF) in a child 
in Cass County. This is the 
first confirmed case of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever contract- 
ed in Michigan since 2009. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
is a tick-borne disease caused 
by the bacterium “Rickettsia 
rickettsii,” and can be fatal if not 
treated promptly and correctly, 
even in previously healthy peo- 
ple. Symptoms typically include 
fever, abdominal pain, vomiting 
and muscle pain. A characteristic 
rash may develop a few days 
later. The rash typically consists 
of small, flat, pink, non-itchy 
spots on the wrists, forearms and 
ankles that spreads to include the 
trunk and sometimes the palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet. 
However, some people never 
develop the rash, or the rash may 



The American dog tick, 
“Dermacentor variabilis,” the 
most common tick in Michigan, 
can transmit RMSF. 

have an atypical appearance. 

“Like all tick-borne illnesses, 
the best way to protect your- 
self against Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever is to prevent tick 
bites,” MDHHS Chief Medical 
Executive Dr. Eden Wells said. 
“Let your doctor know right away 
if you develop signs of illness 
such as fever, rash, or body aches 
in the days after a tick bite or 
potential exposure. Early detec- 


tion and treatment are essential to 
preventing serious health compli- 
cations.” 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
can be challenging to diagnose 
because it can mimic other com- 
mon diseases. Early treatment is 
essential to preventing serious 
complications, including death. 

If Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
if suspected, the antibiotic doxy- 
cycline is the first line treatment 
for both adults and children, and 
should be initiated immediately. 

There are a number of ticks 
in the United States that can 
transmit Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever including the American dog 
tick, “Dermacentor variabilis,” 
which is the most common tick 
encountered in Michigan. 

Other ticks that transmit the 
disease outside of Michigan are 
the Rocky Mountain wood tick, 
“Dermacentor andersoni,” and the 
brown dog tick, “Rhipecephalus 
sanguineu.” 

Residents can protect them- 
selves by using the following tips 
to prevent tick bites: 

Avoid tick-infested areas. 

This is especially important in the 


spring and summer in Michigan. 
If you are in tick-infested areas, 
walk in the center of trails to 
avoid contact with overgrown 
grass, brush and leaf litter at trail 
edges. Dogs and cats can come 
into contact with ticks outdoors 
and bring them into the home, so 
use tick prevention products on 
pets. 

Use insect repellent. Apply 
repellent containing DEET 
(20-30 percent) or Picaridin on 
exposed skin. You can also treat 
clothes (especially pants, socks 
and shoes) with permethrin, 
which kills ticks on contact or 
buy clothes that are pre-treated. 
Permethrin can also be used on 
tents and some camping gear. Do 
not use permethrin directly on 
skin. Always follow the manufac- 
turer’s instructions when applying 
any repellents. 

Bathe or shower. Bathe or 
shower as soon as possible after 
coming indoors (preferably within 
two hours) to wash off and more 
easily find ticks that are crawling 
on you. 

Treat your clothing. Ticks 
can get a ride indoors on your 


clothes. After being outdoors, dry 
clothing should be tumble dried 
in a dryer on high heat for 10 
minutes to kill ticks. If the clothes 
are damp, additional time may 
be needed. If the clothes require 
washing first, hot water is recom- 
mended. The clothes should be 
warm and completely dry when 
finished. 

Perform daily tick checks. 

Always check for ticks on your- 
self and your animals after being 
outdoors, even in your own yard. 
Inspect all body surfaces care- 
fully, and remove attached ticks 
with tweezers. Grasp the tick 
firmly and as closely to the skin 
as possible. With a steady motion, 
pull the tick’s body away from 
the skin. Do not be alarmed if the 
tick’s mouthparts remain in the 
skin. Cleanse the area with an 
antiseptic. 

For more information about 
Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, visit www.cdc.gov/rmsf. 
Additional tips on tick bite pre- 
vention can be found on the U.S. 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention website at www.cdc. 
gov/ticks/avoid. 
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Community Calendar through December 31 


Jan. 5-Dec. 21: Newberry lan- 
guage classes, Wednesdays, noon 
to 1:30 p.m. at the Newberry 
Tribal Center. For more infor- 
mation contact the Language 
Department at 531 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie or call 
635-6050. 

Jan. 5-Dec. 21: St. Ignace 
language classes, 6-8 p.m., 
Tuesdays at the McCann Center, 
399 McCann Street. Everyone 
is welcome to attend. For more 
information contact the Language 
Department at 531 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie or call 
635-6050. 

Jan. 6-Dec. 21: Munising 
language classes, Wednesdays, 

6-8 p.m. at the Munising Tribal 
Center. For more information 
contact the Language Department 
at 531 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie or call 635-6050. 

Jan. 7 -Dec. 22: Lunch Bunch 
language classes, Thursdays, 
noon to 1 p.m., 531 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie. For more 
information call the Language 
Department at 635-6050. 

Jan. 7-Dec.22: Sault Ste. Marie 
language classes, Thursdays, 6-8 
p.m. at the Nokomis/Mishomis 
Building. Everyone is welcome. 
For more information call the 
Language Department at 531 
Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. Marie 
or call 635-6050. 

July 2: The Beach Party Boys/ 
The Jersey Seasons, 8 p.m. at 
Kewadin Casinos DreamMakers 
Theater, Sault Ste. Marie. 

For more information, call 
1-800-KEWADIN or visit www. 
kewadin.com. 

July 3: The Beach Party Boys/ 
The Jersey Seasons, 4 p.m. at 
Kewadin Casinos DreamMakers 
Theater, Sault Ste. Marie. 

For more information, call 
1-800-KEWADIN or visit www. 
kewadin.com. 

July 5: Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors meeting, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 6 p.m. at the Kewadin 
Casino Convention Center. Open 
community hour, 4 p.m.6 p.m. 

For further information, please 
call Joanne or Linda at the admin- 
istration office, 635-6050 or (800) 
7930660, extensions 26337 or 
26338. 

July 6: The Unit I Sault Ste. 
Marie Elderly Subcommittee 
meets monthly on the first 
Wednesday of every month after 
the noon meal at the Nokomis/ 
Mishomis Center 2076 Shunk 
Rd. For questions, call the Elder 
Services at 635-4971. 

July 7: The Unit V Marquette 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the first Thursday 
of every month at 6 p.m. at the 
Holiday Inn. For questions, call 
Elder Services at 635-4971 or 
(888) 711-7356. 

July 7 and 21: The UnitV 
Munising Elderly Subcommittee 
meets monthly at the Munising 
Tribal Center (Lincoln School), 
first Thursday of the month the 
meetings are at 11a.m., meal is at 
noon. On the third Thursday of 
the month, meal at noon, entrance 
to the building is off Munising 
Ave. (M 28) across from the 
Legion. Please use the west 
entrance. For questions, call the 
Elder Services at 635-4971. 

July 8: The Unit III St. Ignace 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the second Friday of 


every month after the noon meal 
at the McCann Building. For 
questions, call Elder Servicea at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

July 9: Neil Diamond tribute 
show, 8 p.m., Kewadin Shores 
Events Center, St. Ignace. 

For more information, call 
1-800-KEWADIN or visit www. 
kewadin.com. 

July 10: Neil Diamond trib- 
ute show, 4 p.m., Kewadin 
Shores Events Center, St. Ignace. 
For more information, call 
1-800-KEWADIN or visit www. 
kewadin.com. 

July 1 1 : Inland Conservation 
meeting, 4 p.m., Kewadin Casino, 
Sault Ste. Marie. Meetings are 
scheduled for the first Monday 
of each month. Contact Linda 
Grossed at 635-6050 or lgros- 
sett@saulttribe.net with any ques- 
tions. 

July 13: Unit IV Manistique 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the second 
Wednesday of every month after 
the noon meal at the Manistique 
Tribal Center. For questions, call 
Elder Services at 635-4971 or 
(888) 711-7356. 

July 14-16: Sault Tribe arti- 
sans exhibit and sales, on the 
second Thursday- Saturday of 
the month, 9 a.m.-7 p.m., in the 
Bawating Art Gallery at Kewadin 
Casinos. Buy handcrafted gifts 
for all occasions ! Artisans must 
be a Sault Tribe members or Sault 
Tribe household to use the space 
for exhibits or sales. For reserva- 
tions or information, call Rachel 
McKechnie at 632-0530 ext. 
53573. 

July 15: The Unit II Newberry 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the third Friday of 
every month at 10:30 a.m. before 
the meal at the Zellars Village 
Inn. For questions, call Elder 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. 

July 15: Win Awenen 
Nisitotung newspaper deadline, 

12 p.m. For submissions or to 
place an advertisement, email 
jdburton@saulttribe.net or send 
to 531 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie. For community calendar 
events, email slucas@saulttribe. 
net. For more information, call 
the Communications Department 
at 632-6398. 

July 18: The Unit II Hessel 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the third Monday of 
every month after the noon meal 
at the Hessel Tribal Center. For 
questions, call Elder Services at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

July 18: Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors Unit III representatives 
Keith Massaway and Bridgett 
Sorenson are pleased to invite 
you to attend a Unit III meeting 
at 6 p.m., Enji Maawanji’ Iding, 
the McCann Center, 399 McCann 
Street, St. Ignace. Please come 
share your ideas, questions and 
concerns with your tribal board 
representatives. For questions, 
call Keith Massaway at 643-6981 
or Bridgett Sorenson at 430-0536. 

July 18: Do you have a dimin- 
ished relationship due to some- 
one’s substance abuse? Please 
join us at the Substance Abuse 
Support Group for Family and 
Friends of the addict on the first 
and third Mondays of each month 
at 6 p.m. at the Huntington Bank 
in Sault Ste. Marie. If you have 


any questions, please don’t hesi- 
tate to call Linda at 440-7252. 

July 19: Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors meeting, Manistique, 6 
p.m., location to be announced. 
Open community hour, 4 p.m.6 
p.m. For further information, 
please call Joanne or Linda at the 
administration office, 635-6050 
or (800) 7930660, extensions 
26337 or 26338. 

July 20: Les Cheneaux- 
Cedarville Schools Title VII 
Parent Advisory Committee 
monthly meeting every third 
Wednesday in the School library 
at 5 p.m. All parents are wel- 
come to attend. For questions, 
please call Drew Paquin at Les 
Cheneaux Area School at 484- 
2256. 

July 21: The Unit IV Escanaba 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
on the third Thursday of every 
month at the Willow Creek 
Professional Building, sec- 
ond floor meeting room, 3500 
Ludington Street. Catered meal 
at 5:30 p.m. followed by the 
meeting. For questions, call Elder 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. 

July 21: Families Against 
Narcotics meets on the third 
Thursday of every month, 6:30 
p.m., at the Huntington Bank 
meeting room in Sault Ste. 

Marie. For more information, 
email chippewa@familiesagain- 
stnarcotics.org or visit www. 
familiesagainstnarcotics.org/chip- 
pewa-county or www.facebook. 
com/fanchipp. 

July 23: Night Fever, a trib- 
ute to the Bee Gees, 8 p.m. at 
Kewadin Casinos DreamMakers 
Theater, Sault Ste. Marie. 

For more information, call 
1-800-KEWADIN or visit www. 
kewadin.com. 

July 24: Night Fever, a trib- 
ute to the Bee Gees, 4 p.m. at 
Kewadin Casinos DreamMakers 
Theater, Sault Ste. Marie. 

For more information, call 
1-800-KEWADIN or visit www. 
kewadin.com. 

July 25: Elderly Advisory 
Committee meets at 12:30 p.m. 
at the Newberry Tribal Center. 
Representatives from all elder 
subcommittees attend on the 
fourth Monday for months March 
through October. For questions, 
call Elder Services at 635-4971 
or (888) 711-7356. 

July 27: Unit II Naubinway 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the last Wednesday 
of every month at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Naubinway Pavilion. For 
questions, call Elder Services at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Aug. 1: Inland Conservation 
meeting, 4 p.m., Kewadin 
Casino, Sault Ste. Marie. 
Meetings are scheduled for the 
first Monday of each month. 
Contact Linda Grossett at 635- 
6050 or lgrossett@saulttribe.net 
with any questions. 

Aug. 1: Do you have a dimin- 
ished relationship due to some- 
one’s substance abuse? Please 
join us at the Substance Abuse 
Support Group for Family and 
Friends of the addict on the first 
and third Mondays of each month 
at 6 p.m. at the Huntington Bank 
in Sault Ste. Marie. If you have 
any questions, please don’t hesi- 
tate to call Linda at 440-7252. 

Aug. 2: Sault Tribe Board of 


Directors meeting, Kincheloe, 6 
p.m., location to be announced. 
Open community hour, 4 p.m.6 
p.m. For further information, 
please call Joanne or Linda at the 
administration office, 635-6050 
or (800) 7930660, extensions 
26337 or 26338. 

Aug. 3: The Unit I Sault Ste. 
Marie Elderly Subcommittee 
meets monthly on the first 
Wednesday of every month after 
the noon meal at the Nokomis/ 
Mishomis Center 2076 Shunk 
Rd. For questions, call Elder 
Services at 635-4971. 

Aug. 4: The Unit V Marquette 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the first Thursday 
of every month at 6 p.m. at the 
Holiday Inn. For questions, call 
Elder Services at 635-4971 or 
(888) 711-7356. 

Aug. 4 and 18: The Unit V 
Munising Elderly Subcommittee 
meets monthly at the Munising 
Tribal Center (Lincoln School), 
first Thursday of the month the 
meeting will be at 11a.m.; meal 
is at 12:00 p.m. On the third 
Thursday of the month the meal 
will be at noon, the Entrance to 
the building is off Munising Ave. 
(M 28) across from the Legion. 
Please use the west entrance. For 
questions, call the Elder Services 
Division at 635-4971. 

Aug. 6: British Legends A 
Tribute to David Bowie, John 
Lennon, Tom Jones and Elton 
John, 8 p.m. at Kewadin Casinos 
DreamMakers Theater, Sault Ste. 
Marie. For more information, call 
1-800-KEWADIN or visit www. 
kewadin.com. 

Aug. 7: British Legends, a 
tribute to David Bowie, John 
Lennon, Tom Jones and Elton 
John, 4 p.m. at Kewadin Casinos 
DreamMakers Theater, Sault Ste. 
Marie. For more information, call 
1-800-KEWADIN or visit www. 
kewadin.com. 

Aug. 10: Unit IV Manistique 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the second 
Wednesday of every month after 
the noon meal at the Manistique 
Tribal Center. For questions, call 
Elder Services at 635-4971 or 
(888) 711-7356. 

Aug. 11-13: Sault Tribe artists 
exhibits and sales, on the second 
Thursday- Saturday of the month, 
9 a.m. -7 p.m., in the Bawating 
Art Gallery at Kewadin Casinos. 
Buy handcrafted gifts for all 
occasions! Artists must be Sault 
Tribe members or Sault Tribe 
household to use the space for 
exhibits or sales. For reserva- 
tions or information, call Rachel 
McKechnie at 632-0530 ext. 
53573. 

Aug. 12: Win Awenen 
Nisitotung newspaper deadline, 

12 p.m. For submissions or to 
place an advertisement email 
jdburton@saulttribe.net or send 
to 531 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie. For community calendar 
events email slucas@saulttribe. 
net. For more information, call 
the Communications Department 
at 632-6398. 

Aug. 12: The Unit III St. 
Ignace Elderly Subcommittee 
meets monthly on the second 
Friday of every month after 
the noon meal at the McCann 
Building. For questions, call 
Elder Services at 635-4971 or 
(888) 711-7356. 


Aug. 15: The Unit II Hessel 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the third Monday of 
every month after the noon meal 
at the Hessel Tribal Center. For 
questions, call Elder Services at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Aug. 15: Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors Unit III representatives 
Keith Massaway and Bridgett 
Sorenson invite you to attend a 
Unit III meeting at 6 p.m., Enji 
Maawanji’ Iding, the McCann 
Center, 399 McCann Street, St. 
Ignace. Please come share your 
ideas, questions and concerns 
with your tribal board repre- 
sentatives. For questions, call 
Keith Massaway at 643-6981 or 
Bridgett Sorenson at 430-0536. 

Aug. 15: Do you have a 
diminished relationship due to 
someone’s substance abuse? 
Please join us at the Substance 
Abuse Support Group for Family 
and Friends of the addict on the 
first and third Mondays of each 
month at 6 p.m. at the Huntington 
Bank in Sault Ste. Marie. If you 
have any questions, please don’t 
hesitate to call Linda at 440-7252. 

Aug. 16: Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors meeting, Marquette, 6 
p.m., location to be announced. 
Open community hour, 4 p.m.6 
p.m. For further information, 
please call Joanne or Linda at the 
administration office, 635-6050 
or (800) 7930660, extensions 
26337 or 26338. 

Aug. 17: The Les Cheneaux- 
Cedarville Schools Title VII 
Parent Advisory Committee 
monthly meeting every third 
Wednesday in the School library 
at 5 p.m. All parents are wel- 
come to attend. For questions 
please call Drew Paquin at Les 
Cheneaux Area School at 484- 
2256. 

Aug. 18: The Unit IV 
Escanaba Elderly Subcommittee 
meets on the third Thursday 
of every month at the Willow 
Creek Professional Building, 
second floor meeting room, 3500 
Ludington Street. Catered meal 
at 5:30 p.m. followed by the 
meeting. For questions, call Elder 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. 

Aug. 18: Families Against 
Narcotics meets on the third 
Thursdays of every month, 6:30 
p.m., at the Huntington Bank 
meeting room in Sault Ste. 

Marie. For more information, 
email chippewa@familiesagain- 
stnarcotics.org or visit www. 
familiesagainstnarcotics.org/chip- 
pewa-county or www.facebook. 
com/fanchipp. 

Aug. 19: The Unit II 
Newberry Elderly Subcommittee 
meets on the third Friday of 
every month at 10:30 a.m. before 
the meal at the Zellars Village 
Inn. For questions, call Elder 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. 

Aug. 22: The Elderly 
Advisory Committee meets at 
12:30 p.m. at the Newberry Tribal 
Center. Representatives from all 
elder subcommittees attend on the 
fourth Monday for months March 
through October. For questions, 
call Elder Services at (906) 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

See “Calendar,” page 20 
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Health 

CDC American Indian Cancer Summit 2016 



Photo by Mike Willette 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 2016 Summit was held April 26-28 at the Grand Traverse Resort in Traverse City, Mich. 


From National Native 
Network 

TRAVERSE CITY, Mich. 

- The Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention 2016 
Summit, Looking Back and 
Looking Ahead: The State of 
Cancer Control in American 
Indian and Alaska Native 
Communities, convened for 
current CDC grantees on April 
26-28 at Grand Traverse Resort 
in Traverse City, Mich. 

Grantees from five CDC 
regions across the country 
collaborated to discuss cancer 
health policy implementation in 
Indian Country. Grantees includ- 
ed Fond du Lac Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa, Cherokee 
Nation, Kaw Nation, Cheyenne 
River Sioux, Great Plains Tribal 
Chairmen’s Health Board, 

Hopi Tribe, Navajo Nation, 
Tohono O’odham National, 
Southeast Alaska Regional Health 
Consortium, Alaska Native Tribal 
Health Consortium, Arctic Slope, 
Southcentral Foundation, Yukon- 
Kuskokwim Health Corporation, 
Native American Rehabilitation 
Association, South Puget 
Intertribal Planning Agency, 
Northwest Portland Area Indian 
Health Board and California 
Rural Indian Health Board. 

The summit opened with a 
prayer by Grand Traverse Band 
Health Director Ruth Bussey and 
remarks by the CDC Division of 
Cancer Prevention and Control 
Director Lisa Richardson. 
Keynote speaker Dr. David Espey 
presented Cancer Surveillance 
in American Indian and Alaska 
Natives: What the Data are tell- 
ing us and Future Directions , 
focused on emerging trends in 
American/ Alaska Native cancer 


data sets. 

Next, a panel discussed 
“Unique Characteristics of Tribal 
Communities and the Impact of 
Cancer Control” focusing on dif- 
ferent areas including research, 
tobacco abuse and colorectal can- 
cer. 

During the afternoon, Noel 
Pingatore of the National Native 
Network and Inter-Tribal Council 
of Michigan moderated a discus- 
sion. The afternoon wrapped with 
breakout sessions. 

The final event of the first day 
was an “nDigi Fest” sponsored 
by the California Rural Indian 
Health Board and the National 
Native Network. The event was 
a cultural exchange through 
“digital storytelling” with stories 
about the many aspects of cancer 
prevention, education, care, and 


treatment in a culturally unique 
and powerfully healing setting. 
The presentation was moder- 
ated by Brenda K. Manuelito 
and Carmella Rodriguez of 
nDigiDreams. 

nDigi Fest opened with a 
prayer Cree First Nation of 
Waswanipi’s Daisy Kostus and an 
Eagle Staff presentation by Linda 
Woods from the Grand Traverse 
Band of Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians. 

Stories included, “Zaagidiwin 
(Love),” told by Punkin 
Shananaquet of the Lac Courte 
Oreilles/Match-e-be-nash-she- 
wish Band of Potawatomi; “Stage 
2. . .Stage 3,” by Rita McDonald, 
Cancer Navigator for Northern 
Cheyenne Tribe; “Lessons 
Learned” by Donald Sumners of 
the Pokagon Band of Potawatomi 


Indians; “Yuuluaqaucirkaq 
(Healthy Way of Living)” by 
Agnes Roland of the Yupik; “My 
Mother Prayed Cancer Away,” by 
Ophelia Spencer of the Navajo, 
“Nikaanag (My brothers, my 
friends)” by Dr. Erich Longie of 
the Spirit Lake Sioux; “Gift of 
Another Day” by Dr. Suzanne 
Cross of the Saginaw Chippewa 
Indian Tribe; and “Calling on the 
Great Spirit” by Daisy Kostus. 

Fond du Lac Wiidookaage 
Cancer Team Chairwoman 
Sharon Johnson opened the 
second day with a prayer. Day 
two keynote speaker, Jeffrey 
Henderson of the Black Hills 
Center for American Indian 
Health, presented, “Intersections 
of Culture, Science, Policy and 
Cancer Disparities Among AI/ 
AN.” The meeting then tran- 


sitioned to a panel discussion, 
“Embracing Policy, Systems and 
Environmental Approaches to 
Address Cancer Disparities in AI/ 
AN Communities.” The remain- 
der of the day was dedicated 
to break out sessions working 
to identify PSE opportunities 
and needs facilitated by CDC 
Program Consultants. 

Day three opened with a 
prayer by Karen Morgan of the 
Alaska Native Tribal Health 
Consortium followed by an early 
working session to finalize action 
items. 

The CDC’s Lisa Richardson, 
Nikki Hayes and Faye Wong gave 
the closing address and call to 
action to continue the momen- 
tum beyond the summit. Eldon 
Kalemsa of the Hopi Tribe led the 
closing prayer. 


Health educators receive national recognition 



Colin Welker (left) and Tyler LaPlaunt recently spoke about their pro- 
grams at two national conventions. 


Sault Tribe Community Health 
educators Colin Welker and Tyler 
LaPlaunt gained national atten- 
tion recently for their successful 
initiatives to improve the health 
of youth in the Upper Peninsula. 

Welker and LaPlaunt were 
each selected as panelists to 
speak about their successful com- 
munity health initiatives at two 
national conventions. 

Last month in New Orleans, 
Welker presented during Clearing 
the Air: An Institute for Policy 
Advocacy , a convention that 
focuses on smoke-free air poli- 
cies. 

Welker shared his experiences 
working in youth tobacco preven- 
tion, providing one-on-one com- 
mercial tobacco cessation coun- 
seling and his involvement with 
the Truth Initiative, America’s 


W e wanted to show 
we built and 
enhanced a communi- 
ty by simply creating 
partnerships and shar- 
ing resources. 

— Tyler LaPlaunt 

largest non-profit organization 
dedicated to teen smoking pre- 
vention. 

A few weeks later, LaPlaunt 
was a panelist at the 2016 
Building Michigan Communities 
Conference during April 25-27 
in Lansing. The conference is the 
largest of its kind in the nation 
with more than 1 ,700 people 
from Michigan and the country in 
attendance. 


LaPlaunt was joined by Erin 
Carter, extension educator for the 
Marquette County Michigan State 
University Extension Office. 


LaPlaunt highlighted coalition 
efforts that led to newly expand- 
ed after- school and summer 
programs for youth at the K. I. 


Sawyer Community Center in 
Gwinn. 

The Youth Education and 
Activities program is provided 
by Sault Tribe and is a win-win 
for kids and working parents by 
offering a safe, structured and 
enriching environment for K-12 
youth. 

“We wanted to show we built 
and enhanced a community by 
simply creating partnerships and 
sharing resources,” LaPlaunt said. 
“We are utilizing what’s available 
to us, plus some manpower, to 
create programming and recre- 
ation that has a positive effect on 
the health of the community.” 

Both Welker and LaPlaunt 
saw the opportunity to attend and 
present as a way to increase their 
professional knowledge and net- 
work with top industry players. 


From "Calendar" 


continued from page 19 


Aug. 31: The Unit II Naubinway 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the last Wednesday 
of every month at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Naubinway Pavilion. For 
questions, call Elder Services at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Tribal foster homes 
Tribal foster homes are need- 
ed. Make a difference in the life 
of a child — consider becoming 
a foster parent. Call ACFS at 
495-1232 or call (800) 3477137. 
Sault Tribe picnic in 


Marquette set for Aug. 6 

Hosted by the Unit V Elder 
Subcommittee of Marquette on 
Aug. 6, 2016, noon to 3 p.m., at 
Beaver Grove Recreation Area 
Township Park on US -41 South. 
Please call Joe Gray at 249-3303 
if you and your family will be 
attending. 

Lodge of Bravery needs vol- 
unteers and interns 

The lodge is a safe shelter for 
victims of domestic violence, 
sexual violence, family violence 
and stalking in Sault Ste. Marie, 


Mich. Motivated and compas- 
sionate people are needed to 
help our residents regain their 
independence. If interested, con- 
tact Bridget Akre at 635-7705, 
extension 73108 or send email to 
bakre @ saulttribe .net . 

Volunteers must pass a back- 
ground check (through Human 
Resource) and a Central Registry 
clearance from DHS and ACFS. 

Child Care Center currently 
has openings 

Sault Tribe Child Care cur- 
rently has openings for infants 


and toddlers. Our center offers 
an educational setting and the 
classrooms follow a daily sched- 
ule along with implementing 
the Creative Curriculum. Open 
Monday-Friday, from 7 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. We are open to the 
community! Breakfast, lunch and 
snacks are provided! 

We accept CCDF and DHS 
child care assistance payments! 
We recently received a four- 
star rating through DHS and 
the amount that we get reim- 
bursed for the care provided will 


increase effective on June 28 , 
2015. 

For more information, please 
contact our office at 632-5258. 

Ojibwe Learning Center and 
Library survey 

For the current Institute of 
Museum and Library Services 
grant, we have made a short sur- 
vey for the Saul Tribe Ojibwe 
Learning Center. We are asking 
for feedback from employees and 
members of the community. The 
link to the survey is https ://www. 
surveymonkey.com/s/JJXMZCG . 
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oi aa <n Seyimwcj, ol a Hew Oae? 



Ti/itA Hty Htam 'KatAewte (tyotoee) ‘P<Vf*Ke*tt in 2004 


Ahneen, Boozho, Negee: 

By the time you read 
this, the Tribal election will 
be over and the results clear - 
either you elected me to con- 
tinue to serve you or you did- 
n’t. If I am not re-elected, I 
will try to find a way to serve 
our people in some other ca- 
pacity. Either way, I am 100 
percent committed to our 
people and perpetuating our 
way of life. I believe I was 
born into this role. I have 


done my best to fulfill this 
sacred trust and responsibil- 
ity. 

Whether I am re-elected, 
it is truly a sad occasion and 
an end of an era with Cathy 
Abramson’s retirement. I 
admit in our early days, I did 
not see the full extent of her 
commitment, ability and 
heart. Having worked closer 
with her in the last four years, 
I can now say I feel privi- 
leged to have worked with 


her and our tribe is honored 
to call her a Sault Tribe citi- 
zen. She has served with dis- 
tinction back home and at the 
national level. I hope others 
will step up to hers and my 
commitment if we are both 
gone. Chi MeGwitch Cathy 
for loving your people and 
tribe so much that you gave 
so much of yourself and truly 
made a difference! 

This election cycle was 
one of the more negative ones 


we have had. It was not quite 
the “Pink Post Card,” 
“Michael Jackson,” or “Mike 
and Aaron Suck, Volume I 
and II” negative, but I was 
accused of covering up a rape 
of a child from before I was 
even Chair, accused of being 
a misogynist when I my mom 
and my grandmother were my 
most influential teachers, and 
of being equated with Adolph 
Hitler. Besides the grossly 
inappropriate trivialization of 
the Holocaust of millions of 
Jewish people for a tribal 
campaign, it was even sug- 
gested that the granddaughter 
of our first Chair and I 
should just commit suicide 
together. After called out on 
it, it was explained away as a 
joke. Many of these accusa- 
tions were posted or allowed 
to be posted by Directors 
Massaway and McLeod. 

I made myself a promise 
a long time ago, to never 
cower or remain silent so oth- 
ers believe the negative cam- 
paigning and never to return 
hate with hate. Instead, I feel 
it is necessary to openly ad- 


dress the hate and expose it. 
While anonymous mailers 
and attack ads have become 
typical, I refuse to attack for 
fear that if I lose, I will won- 
der if that is why I lost. 

During my final days of 
the current administration, I 
have been very busy fighting 
to shut down the Enbridge 
Line 5 Pipeline, testifying yet 
again in Congress on the 
“Indian Child Act,” pushing 
legislation to save us millions 
under the Affordable Care 
Act, addressing issues of data 
collection and historical trau- 
ma to the HHS Secretary and 
pushing structural changes in 
the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation to improve our Ameri- 
an Indian graduation rates. 

I first ran along with 
Cathy Abramson in 1996 to 
make a difference in our peo- 
ple’s lives. We have had 
some success and there is 
more to do. I hope to be part 
of it. Either way, it has been a 
privilege and an honor so Chi 
MeGwitch, 

Negee! 


Call: 800>793'0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@yahoo.com Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 


Landmark case allows Choctaws to 
prosecute non-Indians on tribal land 


From “Dollar General,” page 1 
NCAI cited the other two cases as 
Nebraska vs. Parker and U.S. vs. 
Bryant. 

“Tribal courts must have the 
authority to protect and provide 
remedies for tribal members who 
are subjected to assault on an 
Indian reservation,” said NCAI 
President Brian Cladoosby. “The 
Supreme Court upheld the Fifth 
Circuit’s decision, and the civil 
lawsuit against Dollar General 
in the Mississippi Choctaw 
Tribal Court will proceed. While 
we applaud this result, we also 
remember that the offender in this 


case was never held criminally 
responsible for his crimes. For 
victims on tribal lands to truly 
have access to justice, Congress 
must take action to untie the 
hands of tribal courts and allow 
them to prosecute offenders who 
commit crimes against our chil- 
dren regardless of their race.” 

NCAI further noted the case 
illustrates tribal courts have 
jurisdiction to protect their mem- 
bers from intentional harm from 
employers on tribal lands, a point 
“particularly important” because 
tribes do not usually have crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over non-Indians. 




U.R Local Food Conference 


Tradtional Medicine July hours 


Keith Smith will be holding 


Traditional Medicine Clinic 
hours: 

July 6,7, 14,21,26,28 in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Call 
Tony Abramson Jr., 632- 
0236, Peggy Holappa 
632-0220 or Reception 
632-5210 for an appoint- ^ 
ment. 

July 19 in Munising, 
387-4721 or (866) 401-0043 


8 in Clinic 


July 20 in Hessel, 484-2727 


July 27 in Escanaba, 786-2636 
Harlan Downwind will be 
holding Traditional Medicine 
Clinic hours: 

r July 11, 13, 18, 19,20, 
25, 27 in Sault Ste. Marie. 
Call Tony Abramson, Jr. 
632-0236, Peggy Holappa 
632-0220 or Reception 
632-5210 for an appoint- 
ment. 

July 12, 26 in St. Ignace, 643- 
8689 or (877) 256-0135 



P & S CUSTOM UPHOLSTERY 

specialize in all types of upholstery 


DWAYNE AND SAMPy LEHN \ 
ISII SEYMOUR STREET 
SAULT STE. MARIE, Ml 
906-7H3-I0H? 


AUTO, FURNITURE, MARINE, RV, 
ALL TYPES OF REPAIRS 


:l 9 1 (ff'g'mail.coin 


/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////^^^^ 
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At the U.P. Research and Extension Center in Chatham, Ml. 


DAYTIME PROGRAM 
EVENING PROGRAM 
BARN DANCE 


gAM_jPM $35 

6 - 8 “ s 35 

8-11“ FREE 


////////////////////////////////////////////M^^ 

ALL WHO EAT ARE INVITEDTO ATTEND! KEYNOTE SPEAKER: ELIOT COLEMAN 


U.P. Citizens • Farmers / Growers • Restaurants • Schools 
Retail Outlets • Hospitals • Economic Developers 
Elected Officials & Community Leaders 


SPEAKERS, EXHIBITS, LUNCH, DINNER, & BARN DANCE 

music by M STRINGS CONSIDERED 


Registration is limited. Visit www.upfoodexchange.com 

Sponsorship & Registration Questions? Contact Betsy | braidbet@msu.edu | 517.884.7081 
Conference Questions? Contact Michelle | walkmich@msu.edu | 906.440.4732 


j n ft ELIOT COLEMAN has been involved in organic 
f arm j n g S j n ce 1 966. He has 50 years experience 
in field vegetables, greenhouse vegetables, 
rotational grazing of livestock, range poultry. He 
is the author of The New Organic Grower, Four 
Season Harvest, and The Winter Harvest Handbook, 
which has been translated into both French and 
German editions. He is also co-author of The Four 
Season Farm Gardener's Cookbook. With his wife 
Barbara Damrosch he owns and operates Four 
Season Farm. 



This conference qualifies for MAEAP phase one credits 
Application for SCECH credits submitted 


URiFOOD. 

EXCHANGE 

growing local food systems 


m i:. m 


MICHIGAN STATE I Extens j on 
universityI cAieiibiun 


RS 


Western Upper Peninsula 
Health Department 
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Board votes to hire 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 

The board voted at the June 
1 meeting to hire a new CEO. I 
did not agree with that decision 


for several reasons. Even though 
Fred Buro had been hired in 
December 2014, the first budget 
he prepared was in 2016. There 
were several changes in promo- 
tions, software, player develop- 
ment, management training, etc., 
that were still in process. We are 
upon the busiest season and are 
now competing with Odawa’s 
160-slot machine shop. Anybody 
walking into this position had to 
stop the bleeding. I don’t under- 
stand how this board thinks that 
in 18 months a person can turn 
the ship around when revenues 
have been declining for years as 
well as much more competition. 

We have a few board members 
who could not manipulate Fred, 
even though they ran him through 
the mill every Tuesday and God 


new casino CEO, Buro out 


knows how much behind the 
scenes. They are the same board 
members who say the board 
should not have their hands in 
our businesses or micromanag- 
ing. Only time will tell how this 
new CEO will be able to please 
these board members. Will this 
one bring in his own staff? Will 
he work with our own staff? Will 
they brow beat him with every 
decision he makes? Will he be 
able to make business decisions, 
or what is best for a “unit?” 

At the June 14 meeting, 
Director Hoffman had put eco- 
nomic development on the agen- 
da under new business. The chair 
ruled that no action could be 
taken because there was no reso- 
lution within the five-day notice. 
This is insane since on June 1 


at the St. Ignace meeting the 
chairman had put a key employee 
issue under new business and 
there was a vote taken to hire a 
new CEO. So, how can two meet- 
ings back-to-back not follow the 
same rules? Could it be because 
one was placed on the agenda by 
the chair? Director Hoffman only 
wanted to figure out direction on 
whether the board was moving 
to the second choice for the posi- 
tion, re-posting or offering more 
money to the first choice. This is 
an example of why the board has 
problems moving the tribe for- 
ward. 

The board voted to authorize 
the Legal Department to inter- 
vene in the lawsuit filed by the 
National Wildlife Federation to 
shut down Enbridge Line 5 pipe- 


line. I have been to the past two 
city council meetings and county 
commissioner’s meeting to ask 
them to take action. The city of 
St. Ignace and Mackinac County 
are among the few local govern- 
ments left to take action. 

For members who see our 
meeting agenda and come to the 
meetings or watch Ustream, it 
is very frustrating when items 
are removed from the agenda. 

I do not agree with items being 
removed during the workshop 
and not read when the meeting 
agenda is voted on. Members 
sometimes attend and travel for 
specific agenda items. I also do 
not agree with the five-minute 
limit, especially when there are 
only one to three meetings a year 
in some units. 


McLeod says, "Time to change how we do things" 







Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnaabek, due to the 
election, my monthly reports to 
you have been limited to just 500 
words, so I will be direct. 

Our tribe needs to change how 


it works, and I believe it needs to 
start with the board of directors. 

We need to ask and answer import- 
ant questions: 

— What are our priorities? 

— Where are we weak? 

— Where are we strong? 

— What do our people need? 

— How do we involve our peo- 
ple in the decisions that we make? 

— What do we do in the event 
of a federal financial crisis? 

— Are we doing enough to per- 
petuate our way of life and provide 
for the welfare and prosperity of 
our people? 

But we are not asking those 
questions. Instead, we spend huge 
amounts of time on budgets (many 
of which are grants and they are 
basically dictated by the granting 
agency), and we allow ourselves to 
get involved too deeply in the day- 


to-day operations of every depart- 
ment and enterprise. This needs 
to stop. We need to be visionary 
and develop a cohesive plan 
for the future of our people that 
keeps the foundation of our being 
Anishnaabe STRONG. With a shift 
in our thinking, we can focus on 
what truly matters: Moving our 
tribe forward in a good way and 
making life better for our people. 

Can we answer these questions? 

— Has life become better or 
worse for ALL of our people? 

— What is our tribal unemploy- 
ment rate and what are we doing 
about it? 

— How can we improve access 
to medical care for ALL of our 
members? 

— Why are we losing so many 
young people to drugs and suicide? 

— Are OUR children using 


OUR language? 

— What are the needs of our 
elders? 

Our board’s time is wasted on 
meeting agendas that are filled 
with minor budget modifications 
and resolutions based on politics, 
instead of tribal need. Too much 
of the board’s time together as a 
group is spent focused on dollars 
instead of people. 

We need to focus on making 
certain that our language and 
culture does not vanish. We have 
excellent cultural and language 
events and activities, but is this 
tribe providing enough resources 
to rejuvenate the use of our lan- 
guage so that seven generations 
from now, we will have MORE 
language speakers? 

Are the basic needs of food, 
medicine and housing being met? 


The need of our people is great in 
these areas ! I want to give credit 
to those departments who work 
hard to address those needs. But 
we are a tribe, not a corpora- 
tion. We need to focus more on 
PEOPLE, less on dollars. I heard 
someone say “We had more when 
we had less.” It’s true, we had 
more caring, more connection and 
more hope. 

Moving in this direction would 
require a huge shift in thinking, 
procedures and accountabili- 
ty measures. But I believe we 
MUST do this. We MUST put our 
PEOPLE first. 

Anishnaabe gagige (Anishnaabe 
for always) 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 

j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com 


Causley-Smith updates Unit II membership 



LANA CAUSLEY, 

Director, Unit II 
I’m going to have to be the 
bearer of unfortunate news this 
month. As you have read in my 
past reports we hired a temporary 
CEO to restructure and set pro- 
fessional business direction for 



Keith Mass away, 
Director, Unit III 


our casinos. During the time here 
we turned around our bottom 
line and stopped the bleeding of 
millions of dollars and set sound 
business direction for savings 
and profitability. We had trained 
managers, implemented different 
policies, started a new Northern 
Rewards Players Card program, 
prioritized capital projects for 
upgrades in our casinos and 
implemented an accountability 
structure for managers to be grad- 
ed on knowledge, profitability, 
vision and team member satis- 
faction structures. We had a long 
way to go, I’m sorry to say that 
the board voted to permanently 
hire someone else for the position 
and the temporary CEO has since 
left. 

The board interviewed poten- 
tial individuals for this position 
and could not come to an agree- 


When this unit report is print- 
ed the tribe will have voted for 
our next board. We will have at 
least two newly elected members 
and quite possibly more. 

I would like to thank Cathy 
Abramson for her years of dedi- 
cation to the board, the tribe and 
our citizens and to also extend 
thanks to all past board members 
who have served our people. 

This newly seated board will 
have many challenges and obsta- 
cles to overcome for the next 
two years and we need to work 


ment; the board then chose to 
allow three outside men as a 
panel to interview and recom- 
mend a hire (I didn’t agree to 
this). The interviews were com- 
pleted and a recommendation was 
made to hire. 

I did not support going in a 
different direction at this time and 
I have NOT met the new CEO — 
we have not even been officially 
notified of his start date. I’ve 
asked and been told soon. I’m 
very concerned at this point, as 
managers have called me, team 
members have asked me, all with 
no real answers to their questions. 
I will say that all the managers 
I spoke with have stated they 
supported our direction, although 
difficult but all said they appreci- 
ated that training and challenges 
to become better. I had also per- 
sonally spoken to administrative 


together to find the best solutions 
to these problems. 

Our downstate casino expan- 
sion projects are moving along 
their twisted path. We hope to 
have some news in the near 
future. We think that it may actu- 
ally be good news but it will be 
only a small step that will lead to 
another hurdle. 

There has been talk of a casi- 
no opening soon but the timeline 
still looks like a few years before 
we can open a door. Just the con- 
struction alone would take over a 


staff and front line workers who 
saw us going down a professional 
path and now it’s up in the air. 

I cannot answer when the new 
position will be filled. In the 
meantime, I’m confident that the 
general managers can and need to 
keep the ship steady until a new 
path is set. As always, since the 
majority of the board voted to 
hire someone else I will do my 
best to allow him the opportunity 
to set a direction and respect his 
work. This is just one of those 
disappointments I have to roll 
with and advocate for the very 
best. I want to thank all the team 
members and administration staff 
who worked hard to change our 
old structure and become better. 

With that, I want to close 
with a special “chi miigwech” 
to Jackie Minton, Cecil Pavlat 
and Colleen Medicine for their 

obstacles to 

year without the legal challenges 
that are sure to be raised and 
slow down the project. 

The Head Start Program and 
Early Head Start Program have 
had their federal reviews . I am 
on the committees and this pro- 
gram is one of the best in the 
nation. 

We are very proud of all the 
hard work our employees do to 
ensure that we remain in com- 
pliance on this heavily regulated 
program. I would like to con- 
gratulate everyone involved on 


work toward putting together 
an amazing play and dedication 
for women against domestic 
violence. Many tribal members 
participated (I’m afraid to forget 
any) so please go to our website 
and view the entire play online. 

It was a something all can be so 
proud of for awareness and good 
work. 

Also, our youth education staff 
just finished a 47-mile “Bike the 
Sites” bicycle trip with our tribal 
youth to combat childhood obesi- 
ty. Thank you for the time spent 
and not getting me a bike (ha ha). 
It was another good thing for our 
tribal youth. 

As always, please contact me 
if you would like to meet or talk: 
(906) 484-2954, (906) 333-3818 
or lcausley@saulttribe.net. 

Baamaapii. 

Lana Causley-Smith 

overcome 

maintaining these high standards 

I would like to thank Mr. Fred 
Buro, our last CEO of the casi- 
nos, for the work he did while he 
was the temporary CEO. 

We look forward to working 
with our new permanent CEO 
who should be on the job early 
July. 

Thank you for all the support, 
phone calls and e-mails. 

Keith Massaway, 702 
Hazleton St., St. Ignace, MI, 
49781, kmassaway@msn.com, 
(906) 643-6981 


Many challenges and 
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A behind-the-scenes look at Kewadin Casinos 
Accounting Department's daily activities 


By Brenda Austin 

Chief financial officer for 
the Kewadin Casinos, Rick 
McDowell, is one of the few 
people you will ever hear use 
the word “fun” and “accounting” 
in the same sentence. 

McDowell supervises 120 
team members directly or indi- 
rectly in the tribe’s five north- 
ern casino locations. Of the 
120, 20 are in the Accounting 
Department located in the Sault 
Ste. Marie Kewadin Casino, 80 
team members are working in 
the cage area (the casino’s cen- 
ter of commerce where cashiers 
handle money, casino chips and 
paperwork) between the five 
casinos and the count team has 
about 20 team members. 

Kewadin count team counts 
all revenues from the gaming 
and nongaming areas in the form 
of currency, checks, slot tickets 
and other negotiable instruments 
at the five casinos. The Cage 
Department provides services 
to casino customers and team 
members, including check cash- 
ing, ATM/Kiosk withdrawals, 
selling and redeeming coin, chip 
and token transactions, promo- 
tional coupons , and tax report- 
ing. The cashiers in the cage are 
also responsible for dispersing 
playing cards , dice and key con- 
trol for the gaming and the secu- 
rity departments. 

Casino Accounting processed 
over 5,000 taxable jackpots in 
2015 with a combined total over 
$11 million, processed over 
7 ,000 checks with a combined 
total over $25 million, and pro- 
cessed the purchase of over $2.3 
million in slots and systems. 

There is a massive amount 
of behind-the-scenes paperwork 
that goes through Accounting. 
The department is also repson- 
sible for generating financial 
statements , numerous audits , 
compliance with tribal, state and 
federal regulations , accounts 
receivable, tax reports and reve- 
nue projections. 

The casino’s Accounting 
Department works closely with 
Purchasing, Human Resources, 
Tribal Police and tribal 
Accounting, and with over 100 
departments between the five 
casinos, and all that information 
continuously routes through the 
department. 

“Throughout the casinos we 
interact with all the departments 
— any of the funds or monies 
that come through any of the 
casinos we tie out and balance 
in accounting,” McDowell said. 
“We compile all the information 
for overages and shortages for 
the drawers in the cages, the 
hotels, gift shops, restaurants, 
and entertainment,” he added. 

Accounting completes the 
monthly and annual financial 
statements, which include net 
assets, revenues, expenses and 
changes in net assets, cash flows 
and related notes to the financial 
statements . 

The department audits and 
reconciles all “source” docu- 
ments — the master gaming 
report; slot summary report; 
hotel, entertainment, gift shop, 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

KEWADIN CASINO ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT TEAM MEMBERS — Back, left to right: Matthew Bernier, Terry Carr, Dana Schlehuber, Dennis Menard, 
Greg Dunning, and Shari Carlisle. Center, left to right: Kim Latreille, Sue Tobias, Dave Lockhart, Wendie Harten, Tammy Vickers, Kim Schoepfner, 
Millie Redmond, and Teresa Patten. Front, left to right: Rick McDowell, Sandy Sauro, Tina VanAlstine, Joan Hill, Heather Weber, Lorraine Rapson, 
Brenda Lipponen, Ashley Reffruschinni, and Alex Munro. 


restaurant and bar information typical accounting work, we do ciliation, but also a lot of audit- or misappropriations of different 

— to the actual cash counted by a lot of the balancing and recon- ing and testing to detect fraud things,” McDowell said, 

the count team. 

Accounting reviews transac- 
tions to comply with Kewadin 
Casino Minimum Internal 
Control Standards, Tribal Code 
Chapter 42 Gaming Ordinance, 

National Indian Gaming 
Commission Control Standards, 
the Gaming Compact with the 
state of Michigan and other fed- 
eral regulations. 

The department pays invoic- 
es, monthly billings for conven- 
tion center events, and processes 
payroll deductions, tip allocation 
and reporting. 

Accounting reports and sub- 
mit withholding payments on 
slot winners $ 1 ,200 and over to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

They process 1099 IRS informa- 
tional returns when a customer 
wins $600 and over in value on 
a promotion. 

Other functions of the Casino 
Accounting Department include 
gaming audits, non-gaming 
audits, hotel night audits, com- 
pliance audits, budgeting, credit 
authorization, Bank Secrecy Act 
and Patriot Act compliance as 
well as forecasting and projec- 
tions. 

McDowell said he believes 
they have the best department 
in the casino. The staff has an 
average of 15 years of service to 
the casinos, with Cage Director 
Kent Artley at 22 years , Count 
Team Supervisor Joseph Farrish, 

22 years, Kim Schoepfner and 
Dana Schlehuber both senior 
accountants with 22 and 13 
years respectfully, and Account 
Receivable Manager Joan Hill 
with 22 years. 

“The staff is all very knowl- 
edgeable. We have a hard 
working department that is very 
varied in what we do. It isn’t 
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Court of Appeals affirms Election Committee 
Newly elected board members take the oath of office July 21 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

— On July 15, the Sault Tribe 
Court of Appeals issued its 
decision in the appeal filed by 
tribal member Isaac McKechnie 
challenging the recent general 
election. The court unanimous- 
ly rejected McKechnie ’s June 
23 challenge and affirmed the 
June 29 decision of the Election 
Committee. 

McKechnie argued that the 
Election Committee violated his 
rights by picking up the ballots 
from the Sault Ste. Marie post 
office at 4:30 p.m. on election 
day rather than at the custom- 
ary 5 p.m. The court found that, 
because the post office stops 
processing election mail at 2 p.m. 
each day, no ballots would have 
been processed into the Election 
Committee’s post office box after 
2 p.m. Thus, the committee did 
not violate the Election Code by 
picking up the box at 4:30 p.m. 
instead of at 5 p.m., because the 
post office would not have pro- 
cessed any additional ballots into 
the box during that time period. 

As a result of the court’s deci- 
sion, all pending election contests 
are now finally resolved. The 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 
resumed its consideration of 
the election on July 21 at the 
Kewadin Casino in Sault Ste. 
Marie. The Election Committee 
certified the election results and 
the newly elected officials were 
formally sworn into office. 

Above, the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Directors sworn in July 21 (L-R): 
Unit II Director Lana Causley- 
Smith, Unit I Director Michael 
McKerchie, Unit IV Director 
Darcy Morrow, Unit V Director 
Anita Nelson, Chairperson Aaron 
Payment, Unit II Director Bridgett 
Sorenson, Unit I Director Denny 
McKelvie and Unit I Director 
Jennifer McLeod. 


www.saulttribe.com 
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Fifth annual Bureau of Indian Affairs 
conference comes to Kewadin Casino 


By Rick Smith 

SAULT STE. MARIE - The 
U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) Midwest Region and Sault 
Tribe hosted the fifth annual 
Partners In Action conference 
at the Kewadin Casino and 
Convention Center in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., over July 19-22. 

The conference attracted tribal 
and federal government interests 
from throughout the BIA Midwest 
Region area covering Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
Iowa. 

The BIA indicates the Midwest 
Region serves 35 tribal govern- 
ments and reservations with a 
jurisdiction covering about 4.6 
million acres in the coverage 
area. The regional office is in 
Bloomington, Minn., and three 


Find us on 

Facebook 


multi-tribe agencies or field offic- 
es in Sault Ste. Marie, Bemidji, 
Minn., and Ashland, Wise., along 
with a one-tribe field office in 
Red Lake, Minn. Additionally, 
the regional office provides direct 
services to seven tribes. 

According to Diane K. Rosen, 
BIA Midwest Region director, 
this year’s conference capitalized 
on unprecedented gains in Indian 
Country such as restoration of 
tribal homelands, expansion of 
economic development opportu- 
nities and trails blazed for safer 
and healthier communities. “With 
this momentum in mind,” she 
noted in a welcoming statement, 
“We have selected 4 Honoring 
the Past, Treasuring the Present 
and Shaping the Future ’ as the 
conference theme. Not only does 
this year’s theme recognize past 
leadership for their incredible 
efforts in laying the foundations 
for sovereignty, it brings in the 
many new leaders who will create 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Above, some conference attendees in a legislative update session in the 
Kewadin Sault DreamMakers Theater as others take in workshops con- 
ducted in the mezzanine rooms of the Kewadin complex on July 19. 


the blueprints to the future.” 

Rosen indicated the conference 
allows elected leaders and tribal 
staff opportunities to participate 
in a multitude of informative 
workshops, training and net- 
working development. At any 
time during the conference hours, 
attendees could choose to attend 
from a selection of up to seven 
simultaneous breakout sessions or 


workshops or ongoing individual- 
ized sessions. 

Topics covered in the work- 
shops included understanding 
federal government procedures, 
child welfare, natural resources, 
realty, human services, records 
management, fish and wildlife, 
transportation, gaming, legal 
issues, youth initiatives, justice 
and others. 


ITFAP conducts first time stocking of 
65,000 walleye in Lower Cheboygan River 


CHEBOYGAN, Mich. - 
The Inter-Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program (ITFAP) 
stocked the Lower Cheboygan 
River with 65 ,000 walleye sum- 
mer fingerlings on June 20. The 
program has stocked other areas 
of the upper Great Lakes and the 
St. Marys River since 1990, but 
this is the first stocking in the 
Cheboygan area of Lake Huron. 

The fingerlings, about 2 inch- 
es long, were given an internal 
mark to identify them as stocked 
fish, which will help determine 
post-stocking survival and future 


contributions to the fisheries. 
ITFAP officials plan to continue 
stocking walleye fingerlings in 
this area on an annual basis and 
will conduct field assessments 
to evaluate the success of the 
stocking program. 

In addition to the Great 
Lakes, ITFAP also conducts 
walleye stocking individually 
and cooperatively in various 
inland waters. Between 2010 
and 2015, Mullett Lake received 
121,813 summer fingerlings and 
Black Lake 147,000. The num- 
ber of 7-inch walleve planted in 


the fall during this period was 
18,750 for Mullett Lake and 
20,167 for Black Lake. These 
fish were also marked for pro- 
spective study. 

The ITFAP hatchery is 
administered by the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians with additional funding 
provided by Bay Mills Indian 
Community and the Grand 
Traverse Band of Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians . 

For more information, call 
ITFAP Director Tom Gorenflo, 
(906) 632-0072. 
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Long-time board member Cathy Abramson retires 



Photos by Brenda Austin 
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Above, Sault Tribe Board of Directors Unit I Representative Cathy Abramson celebrated her recent retirement from the board on July 9 at the Sherman Park pavilion with family and 
friends. Below, Abramson and her husband, Tony Abramson Sr., hold up the celebratory cake. 



GRAND ENTRY: 

Saturday 

1 p.m. & 7 p.m. 

Sunday 

1 p.m. 

FEAST MEAL: 

Saturday 5 p.m. 



HEAD VETERAN: 

Gene Reid 

ARENA DIRECTOR: 

Butch VanAllen 

CO-EMCEE: 

Joe Medicine 
Cal Burnside 

HEAD DANCERS: 

Nick Cameron 
Jackie Halfaday Minton 

JR. HEAD DANCERS: 

Desmond Skipper 
Alysia Causley 

SPIRITUAL HELPER 

John Causley 
Cal Burnside 

FIRE KEEPER: 

Dave Goff 

Helper-Andrew Causley 


By WAN staff 

Cathy Abramson represented 
Sault Tribe members in service 
area Unit I for 20 years from the 
local to the national level. She 
accomplished a great deal, lis- 
tened to her constituents’ wants 
and needs and did her best to 
represent those to the board. She 
laughed, loved, cried, showed 
great strength and even greater 
leadership. She has been someone 
for the youth of our tribe to look 
up to and the adults to turn to. 

After 20 years of doing her 
best for her people, she opted not 
to run again this year and instead 
looks forward to spending quality 
time with her family and sharing 
her values and passing on tradi- 
tions to her grandchildren. 

Some of her past accomplish- 
ments include Sault Tribe Head 
Start Policy Council-board liaison, 
Sault Tribe Healthy Traditions 
Advisory Council, Sault Tribe 
Community Transformation 
Alliance for Health Leadership 
Team, Gaming Commission, 
National Indian Health Board 
chairperson, Tribal Leaders 
Diabetes Committee-Bemidji Area 
Representative; and the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services 
Tribal Advisory Committee- 
Bemidji Area representative. 

Abramson holds a Bachelor of 
Science degree in business admin- 
istration. 

She was born and raised on 
Sugar Island by parents Ken and 
Helen (nee Gurnoe) McCoy. She 
said families would gather at one 
anothers’ homes to play cards and 
wait for dark so the men could 
set their nets or spear fish. And 
fun times were when someone 
grabbed a fiddle or guitar and 
sang while they played and others 
danced. Families went sucker 
clubbing every spring to be able 
to put smoked fish on their tables. 
They picked enough blueberries 
to last for months. They took care 
of elder family members and grew 
up listening to elders speaking 
the language. She said they were 
blessed with plently of fresh 
fish, venison, wild game, berries, 
medicinal plants, clean water and 
fresh air. 

Her father was elected to the 


board in the tribe’s early years, 
and taught a young Cathy the 
value of serving her people and 
about the riches of our culture and 
traditions. Her mother taught her 
the importance of taking care of 
families and elders. 

Abramson said, “Many people 
have put their lives into develop- 
ing our tribe - as an organization 
and as a community. Because of 
everyone’s efforts, we have come 
a long way. While we all see 
our world just a little bit differ- 
ently, there is a common thread 
that we must keep - and that is 
respect. I respect those elected 
and community leaders who have 
served before us and who serve 
us now. They and their families 
have sacrificed so much to serve 
our people. Positive community 
involvement is imperative for our 
tribe’s continued success. Tribal 
leaders need to set the example. 
With faith and hard work, we 
will continue to accomplish great 
things for our people.” 

In Chairperson Payment’s May 
2016 unit report, he said, “Cathy’s 
service to our tribe has been 
inspiring. . .Cathy has taught me to 
go after a bigger piece of the pie. 

Abramson said, “I listened to 
you, our tribal members — my 
family, my friends, youth, elders, 
the far left, the far right, the hard 
core militant and the laid back 
passive. I heard you and your 
voices mattered. And, I grew. I 
carried with me all of your voices 
and the voices of our ancestors. I 
was proud to do so, and I think I 
will miss that the most.” 

She added, “Big sweeping ges- 
tures get a lot of attention - but 
it’s the small everyday things that 
keep our tribe alive. It’s families 
who help prepare for our funerals, 
our ceremonies, our powwows, 
gatherings, passing on our lan- 
guage, gathering and making our 
medicines, hunting, growing, 
gathering and cooking our tradi- 
tional foods. Sharing is one of the 
oldest traditions, whether it be 
sharing your time, your harvest, 
or a meal. Chi miigwech for this 
journey we have shared. I will 
still be around if you need any 
help, advice, or a great pot of 
waboose nabob.” 
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Resolutions passed at June board meetings 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors met on June 1 in St. 
Igance with all present. 

A budget modification was 
approved for American Indian 
Substance Abuse for a change 
in the personnel sheet, realloca- 
tion of expenses and a decrease 
in State of Michigan funding of 
$142. 

Approval was granted for 
a number of health programs 
to accommodate recent fiscal 
year 2016 federal funding with 
no effect on tribal support: 
Purchased and Referred Care 
budget for Indian Health Service 
funding of $2,037,477; Good 
Health and Wellness budget for 
Centers for Disease Control fund- 
ing of $184,742; Partnerships to 
Improve Community Health for 
Centers for Disease Control fund- 
ing of $254,65 1 ; Special Diabetes 
for Indian Health Service funding 
of $119,428; Healthy Heart for 
Indian Health Services funding of 
$72,022; health center adminis- 
tration for Indian Health Service 
funding of $78,225; and an 
unspecified modification for the 
St. Ignace clinic. 

A fiscal year 2016 unspecified 
budget modification for Planning 
and Development passed as well 
as $11,276 for sponsorships. 

A fiscal year 2017 budget was 
established for a state funding 
of a dock in Grand Marais for 
$66,588, another to accommodate 
$200,000 in state funding for 
Epoufette Harbor and a second 
resolution was passed to grant 
signature authority for contract- 
ing the work. A fiscal year 2017 
budget was also established for a 
National Congress of American 
Indians data grant and other fund- 
ing of $27,276. 


Please contact Sault Tribe 
Employment at (866) 635-7032 
or stemployment@saulttribe. 
net. Apply online or sign up for 
email notifications at www.sault- 
tribe.com 

GOVERNMENTAL 

OPENINGS 

Sault Ste. Marie, Kincheloe 

Economic development direc- 
tor-full time/regular-open until 
filled 

Early Head Start instruc- 
tor-full time/regular-open until 
filled 

Health Education supervi- 
sor-full time/regular-open until 
filled 

Community health educa- 
tor-full time/regular-open until 
filled 

Custodian (Chi Mukwa)-part 
time/regular-open until filled 

Telecommunications manag- 


A pair of resolutions passed 
in support of submission of sup- 
plemental grants to the Office of 
Head Start to provide extended 
services to children and fami- 
lies as well as for cost of living 
allowance fund to support the 
Head Start and Early Head Start 
programs. 

An amendment passed on the 
tribe’s 2016 Indian housing plan 
under a grant along with a request 
for HUD approval. The Housing 
Authority was authorized to 
submit a grant application for 
$600,000, the board confirmed by 
another resolution that funding 
requirements have been met. 

Formal opposition to Michigan 
Senate Bill 0039 passed, the bill 
would alter definitions applica- 
ble to harvesting trees in public 
forests and interfere with treaty 
rights. 

Endorsment passed on state 
House resolution 15, a proposal 
to urge the state attorney general 
to end the easement for Enbridge 
Line 5 under the Straits of 
Mackinac, and urged the gover- 
nor and attorney general to take 
action as stipulated in the state 
resolution. 

Tribal Code Chapter 21: 
Inland Fishing and Hunting was 
amended to authorize the tribal 
chief of police/chief conservation 
officer to permit or license the 
exercise of the right on tribal trust 
land or fee land and establish pol- 
icies and procedures as seen fit. 

Recommendation of the Sault 
Tribe Gaming Authority was 
accepted for the key position of 
the Kewadin Casinos chief execu- 
tive officer. 

The board met again on June 
14 in Escanaba. All board mem- 
bers were present with the excep- 
tion of Cathy Abramson and Lana 


er-full time/regular-open until 
filled 

Hessel, St. Ignace, 
Escanaba, Manistique, 
Marquette, Munising and 
Newberry 

Chief solo dentist, 
Manistique-full time/regular- 
open until filled 

Dietician, St. Ignace-full 
time/regular-open until filled 
Staff dentist, St. Ignace-part 
time/regular-open until filled 
Staff pharmacist, Manistique- 
part time/regular-open until 
filled 

KEWADIN CASINOS 
OPENINGS 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Marketing director-full time/ 
regular-open until filled 
Guest room attendant-part 
time/regular-open until filled 
Guest room attendant-full 


Causley. 

The board passed 15 resolu- 
tions, 14 by unanimous vote: 

Resolutions 2016-148 and 149 
approve budget modifications 
for the Gaming Commission and 
Youth Education and Activities. 

Resolution 2016-150 approves 
the tribe to participate with a 
number of other entities in the 
2016 Department of Health and 
Human Services, State and Tribal 
Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) 
Implementation Partnership 
Grant. 

Resolution 2016-151 and 152 
modify the budgets of ACFS Title 
IV-B Subpart 2 and ICWA Title 
IV-B Subpart I. 

Resolution 2016-153 autho- 
rizes Bacco Construction the 
contract for the St. Ignace tribal 
housing roads as the lowest and 
most qualified bidder. 

Resolution 2016-154 authoriz- 
es the Environmental Department 
to apply for a BIA climate change 
adaptation planning to develop an 
energy resilience action plan. 

Resolution 2016-155 and 156 
authorizes the purchase of two 
land lots for future JKL School 
expansion. 

Resolution 2016-158 opposes 
auction house sales of Native 
American sacred objects, objects 
of cultural patrimony and human 
ancestral remains. 

Resolution 2016-159 modifies 
compensation of appellate court 
judges to $200 to each reserve lay 
judge for each appeal assigned to 
that judge, except those already 
compensated as a tribal employ- 
ees. 

Resolution 2016-160 sup- 
ports the change of Columbus 
Day to Indigenous Peoples Day 
and urges the cities of Sault Ste. 
Marie and St. Ignace, and com- 


time/regular-open until filled 

St. Ignace 

Bartender-(2)full time/tempo- 
rary-open until filled 

Bartender-full time/regular- 
open until filled 

Guest room attendant-full 
time/temporary-open until filled 
Restaurant server-part time/ 
temporary-open until filled 
Front desk clerk-full time/ 
temporary-open until filled 
Manistique 

Gaming dealers-(2) part time/ 
temporary-open until filled 
Cook-full time/regular-open 
until filled 

Christmas 

Bartender-part time/regular- 
open until filled 

Line cooks-(3) part time/reg- 
ular-open until filled 

Players club clerk-part time/ 
temporary-open until filled 


munities throughout the state of 
Michigan, to officially recognize 
Indigenous Peoples Day as well. 

Resolution 2016-161 awarded 
a contract to Arrow Construction 
for the Odenaang Tribal Housing 
Roads Project. 

Resolution 2016-162 approves 
an “indefinite delivery, indefi- 
nite quantity” contract between 
the tribe and Northwest Design 
Group for engineering services as 
needed for projects. 

To see these and other res- 


in honor of National Pet 
Preparedness Month, the Mich- 
igan State Police Emergency 
Management and Homeland 
Security Division are encourag- 
ing Michiganders to create emer- 
gency preparedness kits for their 
pets to ensure complete family 
readiness during emergencies or 
disasters. 

The likelihood that Michigan 
residents and their pets will 
recover from an emergency 
tomorrow often depends on the 
planning and preparation done 
today. During times of disaster, 
people risk their lives and the 
lives of others to save pets. 

More than half of house- 
holds in the United States 
include pets, according to the 
Federal Emergency Management 


Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s 
office on membership issues 
and concerns across the service 
area. This requires knowledge 
of the tribe and its practices, 
administrative experience and 
the ability to work with data, 
write reports and organize special 
projects and events. 

The liaisons will also respond 
to and follow up on membership 
issues to ensure they are 
resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with 
tribal issues by emailing 


olutions approved at meetings 
in their entirety, log on to the 
official Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians web site and 
follow the links to government, 
board of directors and select 
downloads from the menu box; 
or cut and paste www.saulttribe. 
com/government/board-of-direc- 
tors into your browser and select 
the downloads option in the menu 
box in the upper left hand of the 
screen to puruse approved resolu- 
tions.. 


Agency. To create pet 

preparedness kits, ensure the fol- 
lowing items are readily avail- 
able in a safe location: Food 
(your pet’s regular food), water, 
leash and collar, bowls, photo 
of your pet or ID and a photo of 
you with your pet, medications 
your pet needs , immunization 
and vet records (keep both 
updated), first aid kit, contact 
list of pet- friendly hotels , veter- 
inarians and out-of-town friends 
and family; toys, rope and sani- 
tation bags along with pet carri- 
ers. 

Learn more about being pre- 
pared before, during and after 
an emergency or disaster at the 
MSP/EMHSD on Twitter at @ 
MichEMHS or go to www.mich- 
igan .gov/miready . 


membersconcerns @ saulttribe .net 
or individually at: 

Unit I — Sheila Berger, Office 
of the Chairperson, Sault Ste. 
Marie, (906) 635-6050, (800) 
793-0660, sberger@saulttribe.net 
Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, 

St. Ignace, (906) 643-2124, 
chudak@ saulttribe .net 
Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 

Munising Centers, (906) 

450-7011 or (906) 450-7011, 
mj enerou @ saulttribe .net 
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ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members . 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
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Sault Tribe employment opportunities 


Indian veterans invited 
to forum on building 
national monument 

An open forum is set for the National Native American Veterans 
Memorial at the Mackinac Island Community Center on Market Street 
on Aug. 18 from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. All Native veterans are welcome! 
Meet National Smithsonian Committee members and enjoy refresh- 
ments. The event is sponsored by Captured Spirits on Mackinac Island, 
a Michlimackinac Historic Society exhibit. 

Emergency preparedness 
kits for pet encouraged 


For members' concerns 



“For All Your Tire Needs” 


U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

itmocesroae roestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. Easterday Ave., Sault, Ml 49783 
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commission would focus on Indian children 


Proposed 

By Rick Smith 

A bill recently passed by the 
U.S. Senate and a companion 
bill is under consideration in 
the U.S. House that would cre- 
ate a commission to study and 
identify challenges faced by 
American Indian children across 
the country. 

If passed by the House and 
enacted by the president, the 
commission created by the bills 
would examine high rates of 
poverty, unemployment, child 
abuse, domestic violence, crime, 
substance abuse and the lack of 
economic opportunities. Further, 
the commissioned would be 
charged with developing recom- 
mendations to ensure the pro- 
tection and education of Indian 
children as well as help to build 
thriving economies to benefit 
them. 

The Senate bill was re-in- 
troduced by senators Heidi 
Heitkamp (D-N.D.) and 


Lisa Murkowski (R- Alaska), 
which proposes the name of 
the commission as the Alyce 
Spotted Bear and Walter 
Soboleff Commission on 
Native Children. The late Alyce 
Spotted Bear is described 
as a passionate advocate for 
American Indian children, rec- 
ognized leader in education and 
a former tribal chairwoman of 
the Mandan, Hidatsa, Arikara 
Nation in North Dakota. The 
late Walter Soboleff was a 
Tlingit elder and statesman in 
Alaska. 

“By creating a commis- 
sion on Native children,” said 
Heitkamp, “We can begin to 
address chronic issues like 
abuse and suicide that has 
shattered the lives of too many 
young people and put holistic 
solutions in place that can posi- 
tively change the lives of many 
Native kids.” 

According to a briefing from 


Heitkamp, the 11 -member com- 
mission would have expertise 
in juvenile justice, social work 
and education along with mental 
and physical health. A bipartisan 
group including the president 
of the United States, Senate 
majority and minority leaders 
as well as the speaker and the 
minority leader of the House of 
Representatives would appoint 
commission members. 

“Recognizing the need to 
include children in the conver- 
sation,” the brief noted, “the bill 
establishes a Native Children 
Subcommittee comprised of 
one young person from each 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
service area and one Native 
Hawaiian. The Native Children 
Subcommittee will provide 
advice to the commission mem- 
bers and offer insight to help 
guide the commission’s work.” 

Further, the commission 
would have three years from the 


date of creation and funding to 
issue a report including recom- 
mendations to reach the follow- 
ing objectives: 

• Make better use of existing 
resources and identify ways to 
streamline current federal, state 
and local programs for better 
effectiveness and flexibility to 
devise programs and resources 
in the spirit of tribal self-deter- 
mination focused on areas of 
most need. 

• Improved coordination of 
existing programs benefiting 
American Indian children. 

• Recommend measures to 
determine the well-being of 
Indian children and use the 
measures to propose short-term, 
mid-term and long-term national 
goals. 

• Improved methods in col- 
lecting information surrounding 
American Indian children. 

• Identify obstacles to pub- 
lic-private partnerships in 


American Indian communities. 

• Identify and highlight 
exemplary models that could 
be adopted in American Indian 
communities. 

The commission would be 
funded through unexpended 
funds from federal agencies 
such as the Department of 
Justice, Department of the 
Interior and the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

The bills are reported to have 
the endorsement of the NCAI, 
National Indian Health Board, 
National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, National Indian 
Education Association, United 
Tribes Technical College, 

Great Plains Tribal Chairman’s 
Association, all North Dakota 
tribes and former U.S. Senator 
Byron Dorgan (D-ND) who 
is also the founder and chair- 
man of the Center for Native 
American Youth at the Aspen 
Institute. 


Tribal Youth and Community Protection Act in Senate 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs announced the 
Tribal Youth and Community 
Protection Act (S. 2785) passed 
by the committee to the Senate 
floor on June 22. 

Senator John B arras so, chair- 
man of the committee, said, 
“This bill would protect Native 
children and promote public 
safety in tribal communities 
by extending tribal criminal 
jurisdiction in the same manner 


under special domestic vio- 
lence provisions in the Violence 
Against Women Authorization 
of 2013.” 

Under the bill, according to 
Barrasso, expanded special trib- 
al prosecution jurisdiction man- 
dated in the Violence Against 
Women Authorization Act would 
be extended to violent offenses 
and attempted violent offenses 
against Indian children, tribal 
police and tribal court personnel 
conducting criminal proceedings 


along with drug offenses. 

Senator John Tester 
(D-Mont.), who also sits on the 
Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, introduced the bill last 
April. Co-sponsors of the bill 
are Democratic senators A1 
Franken of Minnesota, Tom 
Udall of New Mexico and Maria 
Cantwell of Washington. 

In testimony before the 
committee delivered last May 
18, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Director Michael Black spoke in 


support of the bill. He indicated 
two federal task forces con- 
cluded local control is the key 
for promoting public safety in 
Indian Country. 

“The tribal provisions in 
the Violence Against Women 
Reauthorization of 2013 
employed this principle and 
since its enactment, a number 
of tribes are making strides in 
combating domestic violence,” 
Black said. “S. 2785 continues 
to move in this direction by 


strengthening tribes’ ability to 
protect their communities and 
prosecute non-Indian offend- 
ers.” 

Black spoke in favor of a 
number of amendments to other 
bills that would support the 
Tribal Youth and Community 
Protection Act, including a 
measure to double the current 
authorized amount of appropri- 
ations to $10 million under U.S. 
Department of Justice grants for 
fiscal years 2016 through 2020. 


FOIA Improvement Act mandates creation of online portal 


By Rick Smith 

President Barack Obama 
signed a bill into law on June 
30 to improve the Freedom of 
Information Act (FOIA). The 
FOIA Improvement Act of 
2016 requires federal agencies 
to make certain records avail- 
able for public inspection in an 
electronic format. Further, the 
new law mandates the creation 
of an online portal where FOIA 
requests can be submitted to any 
federal agency. 

“As all of you know, the 
Freedom of Information Act is 
one of the key ways in which 
citizens are able to find out what 
exactly is going on in govern- 
ment,” Obama said just prior to 
enacting the bill. “And the good 


news is, is that over the course 
of my presidency, we have pro- 
cessed more FOIA requests — 
Freedom of Information requests 
— than ever before. And we 
have worked to make it easier 
and more transparent, putting 
more and more stuff online.” 

Other federal administration 
officials indicated extending 
application of the FOIA to 
Congress would be another 
important step in increasing gov- 
ernment transparency. Currently, 
the act only applies to the execu- 
tive branch of the government. 

According to release 
from House Oversight and 
Government Reform, the law 
“places the burden on agencies 
to justify withholding informa- 


tion, instead of on requesting 
individuals to justify release of 
said information.” 

According to a congressional 
summary of the act, the FOIA 
was enacted 50 years ago to 
give the public a right to access 
records held by the executive 
branch that were not made avail- 
able, although those records were 
not classified as sensitive infor- 
mation, and closes loopholes and 
prevents other tactics used by 
the federal government over the 
years to deny, delay or obscure 
the disclosure of information. 

People who have any dis- 
putes or complaints in acquiring 
information under the FOIA can 
seek assistance from the FOIA 
public liaison of the individ- 


ual agencies involved or seek 
resolution through the Office 
of Government Information 
Services. 

Members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives Committee 
on Oversight and Reform praised 
the passage of the act. “Passing 
bipartisan FOIA legislation is a 
major milestone and big step for- 
ward in fixing a broken process,” 
said Jason Chaffetz (R-Utah), 
committee chairman. He added 
that the law “will help make 
government more transparent 
and accountable to the public.” 

Said ranking member of the 
committee, Elijah Cummings 
(D-Md.), “We have been work- 
ing on this bill in a bipartisan 
way for years.” He expressed 


pleasure at seeing enactment of 
the law to update and improve 
the FOIA as its 50-year anniver- 
sary of the landmark legislation 
approaches. 

Former committee chairman, 
Darrell Issa (R-Calif.), noted 
the law “effectively cripples the 
ability of the federal bureaucrats 
and power hungry government 
officials to keep information 
from the American people. I’ve 
led the fight for three years now 
to improve the broken FOIA pro- 
cess and, today, I’m glad to see 
these efforts become a reality.” 

The bill passed through the 
Senate by unanimous consent in 
March, and passed through the 
House by voice vote in mid June. 


Obama signs the Indian Trust Asset Reform Act into law 


T he historic act directs the Department of 
the Interior to take steps to establish a 
10-year demonstration project for American 
Indian tribes to propose their own man- 
agement plans for assets held in trust and 
eventually dismantle the U.S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Office of Special Trustee. 


By Rick Smith 

President Barack Obama 
signed the Indian Trust Asset 
Reform Act into law on June 22. 

The historic act directs the 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
(DOI) to take steps to establish a 
10-year demonstration project for 
American Indian tribes to propose 
their own management plans for 
assets held in trust and eventual- 
ly dismantle the U.S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Office of Special 
Trustee. 

Over the span of a century, 
the mishandling of tribal assets 
in trust by the Office of Special 
Trustee resulted in the loss of an 
estimated $176 billion in assets 
rightfully belonging to American 
Indian tribes by treaties. 

The tribes successfully sued 


the federal government in a 
drawn out class action suit now 
known as Cobell vs. Salazaar. 
The suit resulted in a 2009 settle- 
ment agreement of $3.4 billion to 
compensate plaintiff tribes. 

The National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI) hailed 
the enactment of the law as a 
major step forward in tribal 
self-determination over trust land 


management. “Tribal leaders 
want to move to a system focused 
on tribal self-determination 
and economic opportunities,” 
said the NCAI president, Brian 
Cladoosby. “This act allows for 
tribes to have greater control over 
decision making and furthers 
tribal self-governance. It is a 
significant milestone for the mod- 
ernization of the trust relationship 


between the federal government 
and tribal nations.” 

As reported in Win Awenen 
Nisitotung last March, the U.S. 
House of Representatives was the 
first congressional chamber to 
pass one of the twin congressio- 
nal bills of the Indian Trust Asset 
Reform Act. The House bill, H.R. 
812, passed unanimously on Feb. 
24. More recently, the accompa- 
nying Senate bill, S. 383, passed 
on June 10. 

Along with reaffirming the 
federal government’s fiduciary 
responsibilities to Indian Country 
and other measures, the act 
directs the U.S. Department of 
the Interior (DOI) to establish a 
demonstration project of at least 
10 years in length that allows 
American Indian tribes opportu- 


nities to propose and negotiate 
their own management plans for 
assets held in trust by the feder- 
al government. Further, the act 
directs some DOI and BIA per- 
sonnel shuffling and requires the 
DOI to prepare a transition plan 
and timetable for the closure of 
the Office of Special Trustee for 
American Indians. 

According to an analysis by 
the Congressional Budget Office, 
the act would also increase the 
authority of tribes to make con- 
tracts for certain services and 
activities on tribal lands without 
DOI approval. 

The National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI) hailed 
the enactment as “a major step 
forward in tribal self-determina- 
tion over trust land management.’ 
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Local bar gutted and renamed Three 


This Ashmun Street building is turning a new page, transforming from 
long-time bar “The Back Door” to “Three One Three,” a bar with three 
distinct concepts — nightclub, northern rustic and lounge. 


By Brenda Austin 

The former Back Door, now 
known as Three One Three, for 
the first time in over 40 years has 
working front doors and invites 
patrons in from either entrance. 
New owners Ashley Corbiere and 
Laura McKay (both Sault Tribe 
members) completely gutted and 
remodeled the building, making it 
a destination spot for those barely 
legal, to elders meeting friends 
for a drink. 

The co-owners became friends 
when they worked together at the 
Country Club in Sault Ste. Marie, 
then later at Willabees in Brimley. 

Corbiere left the restaurant 
business to open her own dance 
studio, Allure Dance Company, 
and rented space above the orig- 
inal Back Door for her business. 
She became friends with the 
building’s owner, who kept trying 
to talk her into purchasing it from 
him. 

So Corbiere approached 
her friend, Laura, and tossed 
the idea around with her. Her 
friend wasn’t so sure about the 
idea and took some persuading 
by Corbiere, but finally agreed 
to the venture. They closed on 
the building in April 2015, and 
opened their doors the first week 
of February. 


Corbiere said having an edu- 
cational background in resort and 
beverage management has helped 
a great deal. McKay manages 
the Lock View Restaurant, which 
closes for the season in October 


and Corbiere owns and teaches at 
her dance company. 

Corbiere said, “It’s very 
rewarding, but it’s also very dif- 
ficult.” McKay said they are both 
busy 24/7, “but the nice part is 


there are two of us, so if one of 
us wants to go for a little while 
the other one is here.” 

The bar has become a family 
affair for both women, who have 
involved their husbands, kids and 
parents in the remodeling efforts, 
staffing, and even furniture mak- 
ing. The only thing that is origi- 
nal to the former bar is the stage. 

The bar’s name, Three One 
Three, came from the concept 
of having three different bars 
under one roof with separate 
inside entrances for each one. 

City building codes had them 
rethinking their original plan, and 
although the three bar areas won’t 
have their own entrances; they 
each have their own ambiance. 
The stage area is a nightclub, 
there is a north-country rustic 
area for the non-dancing crowd 
and a yet-to-be-built lounge 
area with a fireplace towards the 
back of the building is still in the 
works. 

During the remodeling, the 
ground floor of the building 
received a new ceiling and insula- 
tion, all new wiring, and remod- 
eled bathrooms. 

An 18-by-14 foot outdoor 
patio is also being planned for 
those who would like to sit out- 
side and enjoy the summer weath- 


One Three 

er. 

McKay said, “One of the 
things we wanted to achieve is to 
have clientele of all ages. Come 
early and it’s an older crowd, 
then when 11:30 hits it’s a young- 
er crowd for the dancing, so it 
serves everybody. There are the 
occasional nights that you have 
everybody in here at the same 
time, from young 20s to older 
60s, and everybody is having a 
good time. Our biggest vision 
was to have more than one specif- 
ic clientele, and I think we have 
that and it’s what sets us apart 
from everybody.” 

The bar makes its own 
Sangria, its house margarita and 
Lake Superior Margarita with 
their own recipes. Both owners 
agreed their staff provides excel- 
lent customer service. 

Bar hours are Wednesday 
through Saturday from 3 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Entertainment hap- 
pens Thursday through Saturday 
nights beginning at 10 p.m., 
including a DJ and live bands. 
One of those live bands is a local 
favorite - Corbiere ’s father and 
friends come in once a month to 
play country music and pack the 
place. “They don’t have a name,” 
Corbiere said, “They just get 
together and play in the garage.” 


Project Backpack helps hundreds of 


The Salvation Army, Michigan 
Department of Health and Human 
Services and United Way of 
the EUP are teaming up for the 
sixth annual Project Backpack 
in Chippewa County. The 
distribution is at Van Citters field 
in Sault Ste. Marie and about 
1 ,000 people are anticipated on 
the field throughout the day. The 
planning committee expects to 
hand out an estimated 600 pre- 
filled backpacks to students pre-K 
through eighth grade. 

The distribution is open to 
the public and designed to help 
Chippewa County families strug- 
gling financially while trying 
to prepare their children for the 
coming school year. No income 
limit applies and families give 
statements of needs when they 
register on the day of the event. 

Gates open at 11 a.m., and 
parents, grandparents, aunts and 
uncles are all encouraged to bring 
kids out for this fun- filled day. 
“The intent is to create a carnival 
type atmosphere for families and 
get students excited about going 
back to school,” said Raulaniesa 
Aranda, United Way’s Volunteer 
Center coordinator. 

Features include hotdogs, 
bounce houses, vision screenings 
and the Michigan Child ID pro- 
gram. In past years, attractions 
included face painters, balloon 
artists and more - all at no cost. 
This year, special guests Smokey 
the Bear and Seamore the Sea 
Duck from LSSU make appear- 
ances. Community organizations 
are invited to have activity booths 
and information about their own 
child or family- supportive pro- 
grams. For example, Girl Scouts 
of the Northwestern Great Lakes 
always comes with fun hands-on 
activities. This is a great way for 
struggling families to kick off the 
school year in a more positive, 
less stressful manner. 


In preparation for the distri- 
bution, “yellow school bus” bins 
rolled out to area businesses and 
locations on June 21, participants 
included the main branch of 
Soo Co-Op Credit Union, Smith 
and Company Real Estate, Sault 
Tribe administration building, 
Hoover Precision Products and 
the Michigan Department of 
Corrections among others. 

“We rely heavily on local 
donations to help fill backpacks 
and volunteers to make the day 
run as smoothly as it has the past 
six years,” said Aranda. 

Supplies needed include: 

• Pencils for smaller hands 

• No. 2 pencils 

• Colored pencils 

• Crayons 


• Boxes of facial tissue 

• One- subject notebooks 

• Pocket folders 

• Loose-leaf paper 

• Rulers 

• Erasers 

Donations are also accepted 
at United Way of the EUP on 
the second floor of 5 1 1 Ashmun 
Street. Those wishing to hold 
donation drives are welcome to 
contact United Way for signs 
and supply lists. This year, our 
community can sponsor a child 
for $15, which would pay for 
one supply-filled backpack to 
be distributed to one of the 500 
children expected at the event. 
Businesses can sponsor the event 
via employee donations and 
drives or direct corporate dona- 
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Chippewa Co. children 


tion, and can contact the United 
Way Volunteer Center for more 
information. 

Michigan Department of 
Health and Human Services 
community resource coordinator, 
Jennifer Dunton, has been with 
the event from its inception and 
enjoys being part of not just the 
planning, but the event itself. 
“Project Backpack is a wonderful 
collaboration of our community,” 
Dunton said. “Year after year, 
the community gathers to help 
our youth begin their school year 
ready to learn. In a time when 
budgets are growing tighter and 


tighter, this project is there to 
help families meet their children’s 
needs. On the day of the event 
it’s amazing to see the children’s 
excitement for school to start, 
which makes it easily the best 
day of summer!” 

Individuals or groups wanting 
to volunteer, organizations that 
would like to have a presence 
during the event on Aug. 12, and 
businesses that would like infor- 
mation on sponsoring this year’s 
event can contact the United Way 
Volunteer Center at (906) 632- 
3700, ext. 3, or email volunteer @ 
unitedway eup .org . 


¥@Ti 


LOMWUNER*** 

JOHNSTON 



Chief Deputy County 
Clerk for 28 years 


As Mackinac County Clerk, 
1 will always keep in mind 
that 1 work for you, the 
taxpayers and citizens 
of the County With my 
28 years as Mackinac 
County Chief Deputy Clerk 
and my motivation, 1 am 
best qualified to be your 
next County Clerk. 


Mackinac County Clerk 


TUESDAY, 

AUGUST 2 nd 

Lori Wisner Johnston is 
endorsed by: 

Mary E.Tamlyn Hobson, 

former County Clerk 

Nora Massey County Treasurer’ 


■ Dawn Nelson, 

Former County Commissioner 

• Dale Nelson, 

St. IgnaceTownship Supervisor 

■ Paul Fullerton, 

Mackinac County Airport Mgr. 

• John & Jerri Griffin, Broker/Realtors 
' Right to Life 


“Lori’s attention to detail is exceptional and her professional personality is a 
great reflection of what the County Clerk’s office services should be, her honesty 
and integrity is an asset in an elected position.” -Mary E. Tamlyn Hobson 

“Lori has been a dedicated employee for 28 years and has complete knowledge 
of the Clerk’s duties, she deserves the chance to prove she can do the job” 

-Dawn Nelson 


PAID FOR BY COMMITTEE TO ELECT LORI WISNER JOHNSTON #66816 
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Primary candidates weigh in on tribal issues 


SAULT STE. MARIE - Sault 
Tribe asked State of Michigan House of 
Representatives candidates in the coming 
primary election five questions about Sault 
Tribe issues. Candidates in the tribe’s 
seven-county service area and just below 
the bridge were sent a questionnaire and a 
distribution map of tribal members in the 
105th through 110th voting districts. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung received 
responses from 106th District candidates 


Robert Kennedy (D) and Erin Kieliszewski 
(D), 107th District candidates Phil Belfy 
(D) and Kathy Twardy (R) and 108th 
District candidate Dana Dziedzic (D). 

There were no responses from Triston 
Cole or Wyatt Knight in the 105th, Sue 
Allor, Jackie Krawczak or Jesse Osmer 
in the 106th, Lee Chatfield in the 107th, 
Alan Arcand, Beau LaFave, Darryl Shann 
or Scott Celello in the 108th; Kevin Pfister, 
Wagner Patterson, Joy Melody, Sara 


Cambensy or John Kivela in the 109th; 
Gregory Markkanen or Scott Dianda in the 
110th. 

The candidates were given three days to 
respond via email and each response had a 
250 word limit. 

The five questions, numbered one 
through five in the answers below, are 1) 
What is your understanding of, and do 
you support, the Michigan Indian Tuition 
Waiver? 2) Do you support tribal treaty 


rights? Why or why not? 3) Do you sup- 
port a public option for the Affordable 
Care Act? 4) The Michigan Indian and 
Family Preservation Act was enacted in 
2013 and amended in 2015. As a member 
of the Michigan Legislature, how would 
you ensure full compliance with this act at 
the state and local level? 5) What ideas do 
you have to support joint efforts on tour- 
ism and tribal economic development? 

The primary election is Aug. 2. 


Candidates' Answers to Sault Tribe's Five Questions 


105TH DISTRICT 

No reponse. 

106TH DISTRICT 

Robert Kennedy 

1 . If you are one quarter 
Native American blood quan- 
tum, are enrolled in a federally 
accepted tribe, are a resident of 
Michigan for 12 months, and are 
accepted at a Michigan public 
university or community college, 
you qualify for the waiver of tui- 
tion. I support this program and 
any other avenue to make col- 
lege and higher education more 
affordable. 

2. Yes, I support tribal treaty 
rights. Agreements made should 
be agreements kept. Native 
Americans were granted the 
right to hunt, fish and gather on 
mentioned land and this promise 
should be honored. 

3. Yes, a public option is the 
best way to reduce the cost of 
health care because it would 
eliminate the private health insur- 
ance companies whose adminis- 
trative costs are about 20 percent 
of the total cost of health care 
now. With a public option like 
Medicare the administrative cost 
is 2 to 3 percent. The savings 
could be passed along in lower 
premiums and/or better coverage. 

4. 1 would ensure compli- 
ance by overseeing the state 
trial courts and the Michigan 
Department of Human Services 
(DHS) to be sure the rights of 
Indian families are protected. And 
if we err, let us err on the side of 
keeping families together. 

5 . 1 support the tribal cul- 
tural centers like in Standish 
and Mt. Pleasant and would 
advocate expanding to other 
regions. We should continue the 
cooperative effort between Lake 
Huron Discovery Tour and the 
Chippewa Indian Tribe. Also we 
should continue our support for 
the many powwows, which allow 
the Native American culture to be 
experienced by the general popu- 
lation. 

Erin Kieliszewski 

1 . A solid education, including 
college study, unlocks the future 
for our children. Years ago, the 
state of Michigan made a promise 
to Native American residents in 
Michigan, telling them that the 
cost of tuition would be waived 
for them at state colleges and 
universities. It’s shameful that 
the state has been negligent in 
holding up its end of the bargain 
by underfunding the Michigan 
Indian Tuition Waiver program. 
As a retired educator, I want to 
see all of Michigan’s children 
thrive and have good careers, 
which is why I strongly favor 
fully funding this program. 

2. The state and federal gov- 
ernments have made numerous 
promises to Native Americans 


through several treaties. It is 
important that the government 
uphold its end of the bargain. I 
support the rights negotiated in 
these treaties and oppose efforts 
to weaken or circumvent them. 

3 . The health care plan that is 
currently in place is something 

I did not vote for. While we can 
all agree the implementation and 
rollout of the law was far from 
perfect, I’m focused on working 
in a bipartisan effort to make 
sure it works for Michigan with- 
out costing Michigan taxpayers 
money. Additionally, we need 
to ensure that coverage for the 
Native American community 
isn’t eroded by those trying to get 
repeal the AC A. 

4. It is vitally important for 
a child to grow up rooted to his 
or her family and communi- 
ty, which is why I support the 
Michigan Indian and Family 
Preservation Act. It’s imperative 
that the voices of tribal leaders 
are heard when it comes to caring 
for Native American children 
involved in involuntary place- 
ment proceedings. In order to 
get the maximum benefit from 
this program, I would look to 
both tribal leaders and the state’s 
Department of Health and Human 
Services to address any gaps or 
issues identified by case work or 
court decisions. 

5 . Gaming is a popular activity 
that draws in visitors from neigh- 
boring states and benefits both 
the state and tribal economies. 

I support gaming-based tourism 
in our state. Michigan also has 
a rich Native American history 
that has largely gone untold to 
tourists. I’m encouraged by the 
new state law that directs the 
Department of Natural Resources 
to place signs along popular trails 
explaining Native American his- 
tory in Michigan and point out 
sites of historic significance and 
I favor more programs like this. 
I’m also interested in efforts such 
as the Great Waters Initiative, in 
which the Sault Tribe is collabo- 
rating with other regional partners 
to promote cultural and outdoors 
tourism. 

107TH DISTRICT 
Phil Belfy 

1 . As professor emeritus 
of American Indian studies, 
Michigan State University, I have 
a long-standing, deep and abiding 
interest in the MITW. While at 
MSU, I saw first hand the great 
benefit of the tuition waiver for 
Native students. I also am pain- 
fully aware of the illegal and 
immoral violations of the tuition 
waiver perpetuated by MSU, 
and other institutions, and how 
these reprehensible “policies” 
continue to harm great numbers 
of Native students. As a state rep, 
I will work tirelessly to see that 
the MITW agreement is fully 


implemented (like eliminating the 
racist “blood-quantum” require- 
ments), and each college and uni- 
versity is fully reimbursed by the 
state for every dollar of tuition 
that is waived by each college 
and university in full compliance 
with the MITW legislation. 

2. As a citizen of the White 
Earth Nation, I whole-heartedly 
support the full recognition of 
tribal treaty rights. I’m afraid that 
many non-Native people (and 
almost all legislators and other 
“public officials”) feel that the 
treaties are “outdated,” which is 
certainly not the case. We must 
constantly remind them that, 
without the “land cession trea- 
ties” of the 19th century, there 
would be no “State of Michigan.” 
If you don’t support tribal treaty 
rights, you simply cannot sup- 
port the existence of Michigan 

as a sovereign “political entity.” 
Treaties are “two-way streets,” 
recognizing the sovereign politi- 
cal rights of both “parties” to the 
treaties (“Indians” and the US). 

3 . While fully recognizing 
and in full support of the trea- 
ty right to health care, typified 
by the Indian Health Service 
(which I use whenever needed), 

I would very much like to see a 
“public option” included in the 
Affordable Care Act. Just as I 
see the IHS as a “human and 
treaty right,” access to health 
care should be a “human right” 
of all (regardless of tribal status). 
The U.S. is the only modern 
industrialized country that refus- 
es to provide it’s citizens with 
universal health care as a right of 
citizenship. While an AC A “pub- 
lic option” would not guarantee 
access to health care for every- 
one, it would certainly be a step 
in that direction. 

4. Well, the “compliance” that 
you refer to is not an option that 
can either be recognized by the 
courts or ignored at their whim. 

It is a legislative mandate. I have 
seen first-hand the devastation to 
Native families when state courts 
ignore that mandate — devasta- 
tion the legislative is designed 

to mitigate if not eliminate. As a 
member of the state legislature, 

I would work to establish crim- 
inal sanctions against any state 
employee, lawyer, prosecutor, or 
court that refuses to recognize the 
rights of Native people and fam- 
ilies under the Michigan Indian 
and Family Preservation Act. 

5. By “joint efforts,” I assume 
that you mean “cooperation” 
between the state and tribal gov- 
ernments. Well, cooperative joint 
efforts should be pursued and 
promoted only when such efforts 
don’t infringe on tribal sover- 
eignty. Generally, I oppose all 
efforts by the State of Michigan 
to reduce tribal governments to 
something akin to a “municipal- 
ity,” with tribes being forced to 
get “permission” from the state 


to do anything on the tourism and 
economic development fronts 
(and nearly everything else, it 
seems). At the same time, tribes 
are sovereign and they should 
act like it. Having said that, as a 
member of the state legislature, 

I might support a “compromise 
cooperative” position — if the 
state wants to engage in “tour- 
ism and economic development 
efforts,” they should be required 
to get “permission” from the 
tribes. “It it’s good for the goose, 
it’s good for the gander.” 

Kathy Twardy 

1 . I understand that any tribal 
member who is one-quarter or 
more tribal, will receive a waiver 
to attend one of the 15 public uni- 
versities and 28 colleges of their 
choice. The person must also be a 
resident of the state of Michigan 
for no less than 12 months. Upon 
completion of the classes, the col- 
lege or university can then submit 
paperwork to the state for re-im- 
bursement of the cost of tuition. 

I am in support of this program. 
This allows people to further their 
education in search for jobs to 
help support a better quality life. 
As far as the state paying back 
the colleges and universities, they 
have dropped the ball. The state 
owes LSSU, based in Sault Ste. 
Marie, large amounts of money. 
Because LSSU is located by a 
large tribal community, it is one 
of the hartdest hit with these 
shortfalls in re-payments. This 
creates an negative impact for 
both the univeristy, and for the 
community as it limits growth 
and development. 

2. 1 do support tribal treaty 
rights. I think its important to 
support any federal document 
agreement between the tribes and 
the federal and or state govern- 
ment. I think that its also import- 
ant for municipalities to have a 
great relationship with the tribe 
with which they are associated. 
Community partners are what I 
call us in Sault Ste. Marie and the 
Chippewa tribe. We consitently 
work together to make life better 
for everone in our community 
through development, projects 
and community programs. 

3 . 1 think when big govern- 
ment takes over programs, there 
is a huge amount of oversight 
and waste. Smaller governmental 
systems can usually have a better 
control over programs and are 
able to serve the public better 
due to close contact with patients 
and services. This being said, 

I am not in favor of insurance 
monopolies in statewide markets. 
Competition keeps the rates lower 
and the services at a higher qual- 
ity for patients and members. As 
a small business owner, I know 
how difficult and expensive the 
current healthcare system is. I 
feel this system needs much work 


to bring rates down to a reason- 
able cost so that all Americans’ 
can enjoy the benefits of health 
care. 

4. First and foremost, I would 
be in complaince with this act by 
voting to protect its current stat- 
ute. The placement of this pres- 
ervation act is to ensure that both 
state and local authorities are 
following the same guidelines as 
the current federal law. I believe 
that all children deserve the right 
to grow up in a loving and safe 
home, whether that home be on 
public land or on tribal land. The 
best way to ensure that children 
have a safe home is by ensuring 
that there is cooperation between 
the state trial courts and DHS 
with regard to these two Acts. 

5 . Pure Michigan is a benefi- 
cial campaign that brings many 
tourism dollars into the state of 
Michigan. Most of the historical 
areas of Michigan also contain 
local Indian tribes who also have 
so much history to offer, not 
only for Michigan but for the 
United States as well. When an 
area has both a CVB and a tribe, 
they can be working together to 
bring in more tourism to the area 
by offering even more history 
and culture. I for one, love that 
the EUP and northern Michigan 
offer so many reasons for people 
to visit and learn about Native 
American culture and how our 
founding fathers worked together 
to bring community to our area. 
Over the generations, the com- 
munity has created unity amongst 
our cultures. The River of History 
Museum situated in downtown 
Sault Ste. Marie educates tour- 
ists about the tribal culture and 
history of our area. It’s easy to 
see that we have a great working 
relationship and respect among 
us. However, as a state represen- 
tative, I feel that I can help to 
expand on the tourism by iden- 
tifying key groups and ideas to 
bring in more tourism which will 
benefit the tribes and the munic- 
ipalities as well. The legislative 
seat for district 107, belongs to 
all of the people who live in the 
district, and all ideas and opin- 
ions are welcome to be heard. 

108TH DISTRICT 

Dana Dziedzic 

1 . The Michigan Indian 
Tuition Waiver is a law that 
allows members of federally rec- 
ognized tribes to attend Michigan 
colleges and universities tui- 
tion free. Students must also 
be at least one quarter Native 
American. Through ancestral 
research, tribal committees deter- 
mine eligibility. Students do incur 
living expenses, textbook costs 
and any other program fees while 
attending college. Often times, 
tribes will assist students with 
those costs, but that depends on 

See “Primary,” Page 7 
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State House of Representatives candidates answer 


From , “Primary” Page 6 
policies set forth in each tribe. 

Native American children and schools 
have been left behind over the years. If 
our goal is to have a strong economy and 
thriving Native American communities, 
we must focus on funding education. I do 
believe if a tribe is doing well financially 
through gaming or tourism, they should 
be investing in their youth, too. Stipends, 
with certain conditions like a minimum 
GPA and perhaps community service 
given back to the tribe, could make all 
the difference in the success of a student. 
These practices far outweigh the costs. I 
fully support the Michigan Indian Tuition 
Waiver for eligible students. 

2. As an educator of history, I teach 
my students that when European peo- 
ple arrived in North American, Native 
Americans had organized systems of gov- 
ernment. While they varied in structure, 
they were sovereign nations. People have 
the right to rule themselves. 

Due to the sheer number of Native 
Americans living on the land, fighting 
the inhabitants on a large scale would 
not have been in the best interest of the 
Europeans. Rather, in exchange for land, 
the Europeans offered protection. The 
treaty process must be recognized between 
nations, including Native American tribes. 
Clearly, Native Americans have suffered 
over the years at the hands of the new 
arrivals onto this land. It is the respon- 
sibility of the United States of America 
to keep the promises it made to Native 
American through the formal treaty agree- 
ments. I fully support tribal treaty rights. 

3. It seems as though Bernie Sanders’ 
campaign has raised awareness to giv- 
ing individuals the public option for 
health insurance through the Affordable 
Care Act. Just a few days ago, President 



The northern portion of state House of 
Representatives District 107 and 
Districts 108 - 110 in the Upper Peninsula 


Districts 105, 106 and 
the southern 
portion of 107 in 
northern lower 
Michigan 


Obama put it back on the table as a way to 
improve the law. We will need to wait to 
see what Congress does with the current 
plan. 

Native Americans need access to 
quality health care. With higher rates of 
diseases like diabetes and alcoholism, we 
need to focus on not only prevention, but 
proven treatment programs. If having the 
public option for coverage is a better way 
to improve the lives of all Americans, I 
support it. 

4. The Michigan Indian and Family 
Preservation Act was passed to work with 
the federal Indian Child Welfare Act. Of 
course, federal law always trumps state 
law, the Michigan legislation was passed 
as a way to ensure the federal law was 
being applied equally through our state. 

Native American children were being 
removed from their homes at a much high- 


er rate than non-Indian children by state 
agencies. While protecting children is very 
important to me, I also realize that there is 
a cultural difference in how various groups 
of people raise their children. Not every- 
body understands that differences do not 
necessarily mean one way is better than 
another. As an educator, I have had the 
pleasure of meeting with parents and often 
times grandparents at parent-teacher con- 
ferences. I appreciate the roll the grand- 
parents play in raising Native American 
children. Older people teach their values 
and provide a wisdom that young parents 
have not yet experienced. They also tend 
to expect more from the children. 

As a representative, I will strive to help 
Native American communities grow in 
both their cultural heritage and econom- 
ic stability. Keeping families strong and 
together should be everyone’s goal. 


tribal questions 

5. While our children were growing up, 
we piled into the family car and trav- 
eled this great country. Our destinations 
included Cahokia Mounds, Manitou Cliff 
Dwellings, buffalo jump sites and even the 
Crazy Horse monument in South Dakota. 
People are genuinely interested in Native 
American history and culture. It would be 
great if there was an education center cen- 
trally located in the Upper Peninsula that 
would allow tourists and school children 
a firsthand experience in Native American 
history. 

The historic site at Cahokia Mounds 
had a great informational center. We par- 
ticipated in making pottery, learned about 
basket weaving and even hammered out 
arrow heads. The only disappointing thing 
I recognized was that Native Americans 
were not leading the activities. I felt it was 
a missed opportunity. Even though it is 
an archeological site, having Indians from 
either the Mississippi or Ohio River Valley 
lead the activities would be an excellent 
way to share their heritage. With the large 
population of Indians living in Upper 
Michigan, I believe this would be a great 
resource to share your culture. 

I am impressed with the great strides 
Native American communities are mak- 
ing in economic development. The casi- 
nos have contributed to local economies 
throughout the region. Not only by pro- 
viding jobs opportunities to everyone, but 
also in your continued support at local 
events like the state and county fairs. Non- 
profits like schools and local municipali- 
ties benefit by the 2 percent grants. I will 
support tourism and economic develop- 
ment within the tribes of Upper Michigan. 

109th — no reponses 
110th — no reponses 
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515,000 KENO 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

August 5-7 

See the Northern Rewards Club for 
registration information . 

515,000 SPIN TO WIN 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

August 26-28 

See the Northern Rewards Club for 
registration information . 

LIVE WEEKLY POKER ACTION 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

Fridays & Saturdays 
Call (906) 203-2042 to register. 

NHLE TOURNAMENT 
Saturdays Kewadin St. Ignace 
Call (906) 643-9361 to register. 

s 22,500 MEGA BINGO 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

Saturday, September 17 

Pre- register in person for $75 at any Kewadin 
Casino Cashier Cage or ac rhe Saule See. Marie 
Box office by August: 31 and receive $10 in 
Kewadin Credits or by September 16 and receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits. 

Sec the Northern Rewards Club for 
registration information . 
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^ British Legends 

, Saturday, August 6 

^ Show Starts at 8p.m. 

Sunday, August 7 

Show Starts at 4p.m. 


SAULT STE. MARIE [— — — H 

DREAMM AKERS “SJS"* 

THEATER I M 


Sunday, August 14 

Show Starts at 4p.m. 

ST.I6NACE 

EVENT CENTER 

Ticket Price 

* Kewadm 


KEWADIN ST. IGNACE 


$12.50 
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Saturday, August 6, 201j| | 

8 p.m. Gates open ar 6:30 p.m. 

Adults $15.00 ~ Students $10 (13-18) ^ 

Children $5 (6-12) Childrens years and under FREE 


GREEN DAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Mondays in August 

12 p.m. - 6 p.m. 

Green Card players receive 2X points! 

s 13,200 TREASURE HUNT 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Tuesdays in August 8-11 p.m. 

Hot Seat Draws to Search for Treasure! 

Last draw in Hessel held at 10 p.m. 

20,000 FRIDAY FRENZY OF FUN 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Fridays in August 

4 p.m. - 10 p.m. 

Win CASH and Free Play!! 

Hot Seat Draws* to play PLINKO or 
Punch-a- Bunch! 

The more you play, the more you win! 

*mj ust earn SO base points to <ju alijy 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 
Seniors (50 & older) will receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 10 base points) 

An additional $5 in Kewadin Credits 
may be earned at every other 
Kewadin location! 

(after earning 10 base points at that facility) 


See Northern Rewards for details & to 
register for promotions. 

Northern Rewards Club hours vary by site. 
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Enhanced Tribal Law and Order 


Act reauthorization pending 


By Rick Smith 

A bill to reauthorize and 
amend the Tribal Law and Order 
Act passed from the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs to 
the full Senate on June 22. The 
bill, sponsored by the committee 
Chairman John Barrasso and 
Senator John McCain, would 
reauthorize provisions of the 
2010 act and address Indian 
Country public safety needs with 
emphasis on increased access to 
data sharing, inter-agency coordi- 
nation and juvenile justice. 

“Reauthorizing and enhanc- 
ing the Tribal Law and Order 
Act is an important step toward 
empowering tribal courts and 
law enforcement,” said Barrasso 
in announcing the bill’s passage. 


“Our committee has heard tes- 
timony at several hearings that 
these steps are needed. I want to 
thank the members of the com- 
mittee for passing the bill and 
will work to see it pass the full 
Senate soon.” 

Some of the bill’s highlights: 

— Requiring the U.S. depart- 
ments of Health and Human 
Services, Interior and Justice to 
collaborate on reducing relapses 
of criminal behavior in those 
released from corrections systems 
and tasks the Justice Department 
with finding incentives for the 
departments to work together; 

— Reauthorizing law enforce- 
ment and judicial training to 
prosecute and prevent abuse of 
narcotics and alcohol; 


— Requiring the U.S. attorney 
general to share federal crimi- 
nal information with American 
Indian tribes if needed and access 
to information from federal back- 
ground checks and Bureau of 
Justice statistics if needed; 

— Requiring Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention bi-annual consul- 
tations with American Indian 
tribes; 

— Requiring law enforcement 
agencies to notify tribes when 
juvenile members enter state or 
local justice systems and tribal 
participation in advisory groups 
and services. 

The bill was introduced to 
the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs last May. 


Cassie Holt moves on 



Sault Tribe data analyst, Cassandra M. Holt, has taken a position with 
Urban Science as an CC&A analyst working with automotive marketing 
and analytic data. It is based in Grand Blanc, Mich. She said, “I have 
been blessed with my position and time here at Sault Tribe, and I am 
very thankful to have been a part of such a great team.” 


Corps of Engineers streamlines tribal water collaboration 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers recently implemented 
two significant policy changes 
the agency says will benefit 
federally recognized American 
Indian tribes and their communi- 
ties in tribal collaborations with 
the agency on water projects. The 
corps indicated the enhancements 
are based in tribal consultations 
and should expand opportunities 
for partnerships on projects such 
as management, restorations, 
emergency responses and safe- 


From the Environmental 
Dept. 

The Sault Tribe’s 
Environmental Department is 
comprised of various different 
specialists with varying responsi- 
bilities and missions that all con- 
tribute to the goal of improving 
the environment around us and 
helping to sustain it for future 
generations. Perhaps the most 
under recognized program within 
the department is the Brownfield 
Department. Comprised of two 
individuals the department is in 
charge of property monitoring, 
identification of Brownfields, 
and Emergency Response plan- 


guarding natural and cultural 
resources. 

The first change involves 
delegating the authority of the 
Secretary of the Army to enter 
into collaborative agreements 
with tribes to be implemented 
at “any level of the organiza- 
tion, but primarily at the district 
level where on the ground proj- 
ect operation and management 
occur.” 

“The delegation of this 
authority will allow corps divi- 
sions and districts to coordinate 


ning for things such as chemical 
or oil spills. 

The Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department 
Brownfields Program helps 
promote revitalization, redevel- 
opment, and reuse of a property 
that may have been complicated 
by the presence or potential 
presence of hazardous substanc- 
es, pollutants, or contaminants. 

It also monitors and assesses 
properties currently owned by the 
tribe. 

Brownfields are, by definition, 
properties in which expansion, 
redevelopment, or reuse may be 
complicated by the presence, or 


directly with their local federally 
recognized tribes to engage in 
cooperative agreements that are 
mutually beneficial to the corps 
and tribes,” said Jo-Ellen Darcy, 
assistant secretary of the Army 
for civil works. “More specifical- 
ly, these agreements will allow 
tribes to build economic capacity 
while working on joint issues 
with the corps pertaining to the 
protection of fish, wildlife, water 
quality and cultural resources.” 

The second change elimi- 
nates the requirement for legally 


potential presence, of a hazard- 
ous substance, pollutant, or con- 
taminant. 

According to the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency, “It is estimated that 
there are more than 450,000 
Brownfields in the U.S.” At the 
current time, none of the proper- 
ties currently owned and main- 
tained by the tribe are catego- 
rized as Brownfields. This means 
there is no evidence of existing 
issues from hazardous substanc- 
es, pollutants or contaminants. 

If and when the department 
becomes aware of an existing 
Brownfield, the public will be 


binding partnership agreements 
between the federal government 
and non-federal entities for water 
construction projects, which 
usually required waivers of sov- 
ereign immunity. The corps noted 
the waiver of sovereign immunity 
clause was found to be offensive 
and unnecessary, leading many 
tribes to back out of projects. 

“As a result,” according to 
Moria Kelley, communications 
director for the Army Corps of 
Engineers, “important projects 
that could have benefited tribal 


notified. 

Throughout the sum- 
mer months the Brownfield 
Coordinator Abraham 
Mclarahmore visits each vacant 
property owned by the tribe. 
There are 28 vacant proper- 
ties currently monitored by the 
Brownfields Program. During 
field assessments the condition 
of each property is recorded, 
evaluations of any environmental 
concerns are noted, and any spe- 
cial considerations needed to be 
put in place for each property are 
recorded onto Vacant Property 
Monitoring Forms. 

As a requirement for the 


economics and environments, 
species of significance or pro- 
tected tribal communities from 
floods were not being planned 
and constructed. In cases where 
projects did move forward, a 
significant amount of time and 
funds were expended discussing 
and figuring out how to move 
forward with the waiver of the 
waiver of the sovereign immuni- 
ty clause in place.” The removal 
of the clause eliminates a major 
obstacle to tribal-corps partner- 
ships. 

buildings 

grant money that makes this 
program possible, public records 
are made available for all tribal 
members and surrounding com- 
munity. Updated Vacant Property 
Monitoring Forms, photographs 
and further information on each 
property can be accessed online 
on the Brownfields website as 
well as in person in the library 
located at the Department’s office 
on Greenough St. To access the 
information online please visit: 
www.SaultTribeBrownfields . 
Weebly.com. To schedule a time 
to view the library and speak 
with the Brownfield’s coordina- 
tor, please call (906) 632-5575. 


Brownfields Program monitors tribe's vacant 


IHS awards $7.6 million for urban 


Indian programs 


By Rick Smith 

The Indian Health Service 
(IHS) recently awarded 29 grants 
amounting up to $7.6 million 
over a span of three years to 
boost the accessibility and sup- 
port of urban health care services 
for American Indians. The grants 
are awarded under the IHS 4-in- 
1 Program in support of IHS 
veterans’ services in collabora- 
tions with the Veterans Health 


Administration, government 
monitoring of results, alcohol and 
substance abuse prevention and 
cessation services, immunizations 
and mental health prevention and 
treatment services. 

Indian health programs receiv- 
ing grants are in Great Lakes 
states are Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Illinois. American 
Indian Health and Family 
Services of Southeast Michigan 


is the grant recipient in the state. 
Other awardees from Great Lakes 
states are the Indian Health Board 
of Minneapolis, Incorporated; 
Gerald L. Ignace Indian 
Health Center, Incorporated, in 
Wisconsin; and the American 
Indian Health Service of Chicago, 
Incorporated. 

“We are pleased to be able to 
fund these urban health programs, 
especially with important services 


related to mental health and sub- 
stance abuse prevention and treat- 
ment,” remarked Mary Smith, 
principal deputy director of IHS 
in announcing the grants. “These 
programs are integral compo- 
nents of the IHS improvement 
in patient care initiative and the 
strategic objectives focused on 
improving safety, quality afford- 
ability and accessibility of health 
care.” 


Other states in which Indian 
health programs received grants 
are Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah and 
Washington. 

Grants are awarded through 
the IHS Urban Indian Health 
Program, under Title V of the 
Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act. 


HUD publishes final policy on tribal consultation 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) recently published notice 
of final policy statement on trib- 
al consultation in the Federal 
Register. The published policies 
bring HUD in compliance with 
an executive order issued in 
November of 2006 for federal 
agencies to develop policies in 
collaboration with American 
Indians to strengthen govern- 


ment-to-govemment relationships 
between governments in Indian 
County and the United States. 

The purpose of the policy, 
according to the summary, is to 
enhance communication and coor- 
dination between HUD and feder- 
ally recognized American Indian 
tribes and outline operational 
principles and procedures regard- 
ing federally recognized tribes. 

The basic principles of the 
policy indicate HUD respects 


tribal sovereignty and the unique 
relationship between the federal 
government and Indian Country. 
Further, the policy states HUD 
commitment in nurturing the 
govemment-to-government rela- 
tionship with federally recognized 
tribes through a number of mea- 
sures to encourage cooperation 
with other agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

The tribal consultation process 
applies to all proposed policies 


that have tribal implications and 
several procedures are outlined to 
enhance and make inter-govern- 
ment communications closer in 
all circumstances that may have 
implications for Indian Country. 

The policy notes HUD may 
establish a standing committee 
consisting of tribal representa- 
tives to consult with on devel- 
oping rules on issues relating 
to tribal self-governance, trust 
resources, treaty rights or other 


rights. 

One part of the policy prevents 
HUD from creating any regula- 
tion not required by law and has 
tribal implications that imposes 
costs to communities for compli- 
ance. 

Three measures are outlined 
for steps to streamline procedures 
to increase flexibility for tribal 
waivers and limiting a turnaround 
time for applications submitted 
by tribes to 90 days. 
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St. Ignace museum hosts exhibit on boarding schools 



View of the Broken Feathers exhibit at the Museum of Ojibwe Culture in St. Ignace, Mich. 

with Tribes ( RESPECT ) Act (S. 2796), 


By Rick Smith 

The Museum of Ojibwe Culture in 
St. Ignace recently opened a new per- 
manent exhibit touching on a dark and 
obscure facet of American history: Indian 
boarding schools. The exhibit focuses on 
three such schools that once existed in 
Michigan and displays testimony from 
two Sault Tribe members who attended 
one of the schools along with photo- 
graphs of them as youngsters. 

The exhibit, called Broken Feathers: 

A Path to Healing the Circle , opened on 
July 1 . A reception for the exhibit on 
July 16 gave visitors a chance to meet 
the two members featured in the exhibit, 
John Michael Causley Jr. and Dalinda 
(nee Causley) Brisette, who attended the 
Holy Childhood of Jesus Indian Boarding 
School in Harbor Springs, Mich., during 
the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

The Indian boarding schools were 
originally designed by the federal gov- 
ernment in the early 1800s to “civilize” 
American Indian children; or, put another 
way, to indoctrinate American Indian 
children in conforming to Euro-American 


standards . The government later involved 
religious institutions, most notably the 
Catholic Church, which also forced con- 
versions of Indian youngsters by various 
means from their “heathen” ancestral 
spirituality to Christianity. 

The schools frequently created incal- 
culable psychological damage, physical 
harm and sometimes death among the 
young Indians enrollees. Harm experi- 
enced in the schools often led to alien- 
ation among families, fractured commu- 
nities and withering American Indian 
nations . For some in Indian Country, the 
boarding school experiences became an 
insidious legacy that continues to pass 
through generations; many unaware of 
the origin of their running social ills. 

The legacy lives on in other ways as 
well. As reported in the June 3 edition of 
Win Awenen Nisototung , federal laws still 
exist mandating the schools and how they 
function. One law stipulates “the consent 
of parents , guardians or next of kin shall 
not be required to place Indian youth in 
said school.” Another law calls for with- 
holding food and other rations as provid- 


ed in treaties if parents did not cooperate 
in releasing their children to attend the 
schools. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate 
last April 1 3 to repeal such laws . The 
bill, Repealing Existing Substandard 
Provisions Encouraging Conciliation 


was introduced to repeal 12 antiquated 
but active laws dealing with American 
Indians during the period of varying 
degrees of hostilities between American 
Indian nations and the United States gov- 
ernment. 

surcharge 

Representative Chatfield and 
the governor’s office. The mes- 
sage is simple: “Cut out the ore 
mine exemption in Senate Bill 
437. That exemption has cost 
Cloverland Electric members 
$11.7 million that we cannot 
afford.” 

Cloverland Electric 
Cooperative is a not-for-prof- 
it, member-owned utility in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. It 
serves over 42,000 homes and 
businesses in Chippewa, Delta, 
Mackinac, Luce and Schoolcraft 
counties. 


Cloverland members 


SAULT STE. MARIE, 

Mich. — Cloverland Electric 
Cooperative members now 
face an $ 1 1 .7 million surcharge 
or $835,000 per month for 14 
months to pay for the 2014-15 
operating costs for the Presque 
Isle Power Plant in Marquette. 
Wisconsin Energy announced 
the plant would close after los- 
ing its largest customer, the two 
iron ore mines near Marquette, 
who chose a different electric 
supplier in 2013 under the state’s 
Customer Choice law. Wisconsin 
petitioned the Federal Energy 


Regulatory Commission (FERC) 
to have the electric utilities in the 
Upper Peninsula (U.P.) cover the 
costs to keep the plant open to 
maintain electric reliability in the 
U.P. FERC agreed and allocated 
the approximately $60 million in 
costs back to the electric utilities 
in the U.P. Cloverland ’s portion 
is $ 1 1 .7 million and will be 
invoiced soon. 

“This decision is very frus- 
trating since over the years, we 
have not benefited from the 
power plant,” states Dan Dasho, 
Cloverland’s President and CEO. 


hit with $11.7 million 


“We and other organizations in 
the U.P. are challenging this deci- 
sion, but we have to prepare now 
to collect and pay this amount.” 

Cloverland Electric members 
and other ratepayers in the U.P. 
could face an even more devas- 
tating surcharge in the future if 
one sentence in Senate Bill 437 
is not removed now while the 
energy legislation is under debate 
in Lansing. The governor’s office 
and the legislature are resisting 
the request to remove this one 
sentence. The sentence allowed 
the ore mines to move 100 per- 


cent of their electric load to an 
alternate electric supplier while 
other large industrial loads were 
capped at 10 percent. If the ore 
mine exemption remains, and 
if the mines exercise customer 
choice again, then Cloverland 
Electric members could be 
held financially responsible for 
the new gas-fired power plant 
planned to be built in Marquette 
by 2020 that could cost more than 
$300 million. 

Cloverland Electric mem- 
bers are encouraged to contact 
Senators Schmidt and Casperson, 


Tribal Labor Sovereignty Act tacked on to defense bill 


By Rick Smith 

A bill floating in the U.S. 
Senate since January of 2015 
and passed in the House in 
November of 2015 would amend 
the National Labor Relations 
Act to include tribal govern- 
ments with federal, state and 
local governments in regulating 
labor and employment issues. 
The Tribal Labor Sovereignty 
Act was recently tacked on to the 
National Defense Authorization 


Act. Essentially, the National 
Defense Authorization Act is the 
annual authorization of the U.S. 
Department of Defense budget 
and expenditures. 

The National Labor Relations 
Act was passed by Congress way 
back in 1935. The act essentially 
mandates private employers to 
negotiate in collective bargaining 
with employees. Public employ- 
ers (local, state and federal 
governments) were intentionally 


excluded from the mandate in 
order to prevent operational 
paralysis brought by labor strikes 
and other employee interference 
that could jeopardize public wel- 
fare. Tribal governments were 
not included in the act, most 
likely because they were not con- 
sidered as employers back when 
the bill was originally passed, if 
they were considered at all. The 
National Labor Relations Board, 
an independent agency of the 
U.S. government charged with 
governing the National Labor 
Relations Act , didn’t recognize 


LANSING, Mich. - 
Legislation to recognize places 
throughout Michigan signifi- 
cant to the history of American 
Indians, including along trails that 
served as a foundation for many 
state roadways, has been signed 
by the governor. 

“Michigan has deep ties to 
Native American heritage and this 
law ensures that it is preserved 
and recognized,” said Sen. Wayne 
Schmidt (R-Traverse City), the 
bill sponsor. “This continues our 
efforts to build and maintain a 
lasting relationship with the 12 
Native American tribes that reside 
within Michigan’s borders.” 

Senate Bill 523, now Public 
Act 247 of 2016, amends 
the Natural Resources and 
Environmental Protection Act 
to require a general recogni- 
tion effort of Native American 
heritage and allows the state 


tribes as government employ- 
ers until 2004. But, without 
an amendment to the National 
Labor Relations Act , tribal 
governments and their citizens 
were left twisting in the wind in 
regards to protection from stalled 
services caused by labor disputes. 

The purpose as noted on 
the as yet unnumbered amend- 
ment called the Tribal Labor 
Sovereignty Act reads, “To 
clarify the rights of Indians and 
Indian tribes on Indian land.” 

The act mandates including the 
amendment at the end of subtitle 


Department of Natural Resources 
to provide signage and recogni- 
tion of places along trails in the 
Pure Michigan Trails network. 

Under the new law, the state 
Department of Natural Resources 
(MDNR) will collaborate with 
tribal governments, educators, 
universities, the state Department 
of Transportation, the Michigan 
Historical Commission, the 
council for the arts and cultural 
affairs, Travel Michigan, the state 
historic preservation office, state 
archaeologist, and historical soci- 
eties to develop and implement a 
plan to preserve Native American 
history in the state. 

Numerous trails, including 
the Grand River Trail between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, the 
trail from Toledo passing through 
Saginaw to Mackinac, and the St. 
Joseph Trail out of Detroit, have 
all contributed to the formation of 


I of title X with the insertion of 
“or any enterprise or institution 
owned and operated by an Indian 
tribe and located on its Indian 
lands.” The amendment further 
describes the act applies to any 
Indian tribe, band, nation, pueblo 
or other organized group, com- 
munity or individual with federal 
recognition. 

The National Congress of 
American Indians passed a res- 
olution in support of the Tribal 
Labor Sovereignty Act at its mid- 
year general assembly in June 
2015. 

law enacted 

Michigan’s current highway sys- 
tem. 

The Senate previously 
adopted Senate Resolution 93, 
establishing the fourth Friday in 
September as Michigan Indian 
Day. It recognizes the shared his- 
tory between Michiganders and 
the peoples of the 12 federally 
recognized tribes, and the part- 
nership established in a govern- 
ment-to-government accord that 
helped to enhance and improve 
communication, foster respect for 
sovereign status and facilitate the 
resolution of potentially conten- 
tious issues. 

The bill specifically requires 
MDNR to work in consultation 
with tribal governments and other 
agencies to review, plan, and 
implement a master plan that will 
promote and preserve the histo- 
ry of American Indians within 
Michigan. 
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Carlson, Frechette named Gates Millennium scholars 


By Rick Smith 

Two Sault Tribe members, 
Shanise Carlson and Daniel 
Frechette, were among the 
1 ,000 graduating high school 
students named as selectees 
of the 2016 Gates Millennium 
Scholars Program. 

Both scholars graduated 
from Sault Area High School. 

The Gates Millennium 
Scholars program, a $1.6 
billion initiative established in 
1999 by the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation, promotes 
academic excellence and 
provides opportunities for 
outstanding minority students 
with significant financial need 


to reach their highest potentials 
by reducing financial barriers. 

Further, the initiative aims 
to seamless support to increase 
minority representation in wide 
field of sciences, technologies, 
engineering, mathematics 
fields and disciplines in order 
to develop a diverse body 
of leaders for the country’s 
future. 

Carlson and Frechette were 
selected from a pool of 53,000 
applicants to the scholarship 
program. 

“The increasing diversity 
of our society reminds us that 
all of America’s citizens must 
have access to higher educa- 


tion if our nation is to sustain 
and advance itself as a global, 
competitive democracy in the 
new millennium,” the Gates 
Millennium organization notes 
on its website. “The future of 
our economy and quality of 
life depend upon the prepa- 
ration of a diverse cadre of 
leaders who can help build a 
stronger society. These poten- 
tial leaders, especially those 
drawn from groups that have 
traditionally and historically 
been denied access to higher 
education, require the neces- 
sary support and opportunities 
to earn and complete a college 
education.” 



From left, Sault Area High School counselor for Native students, Jennifer Blair, 
Gates Millenium scholars Daniel Frechette and Shanise Carlson with Sault 
Area High School Principal Carl McReedy. 


Morairty graduates from Casa 
Roble High School in California 


Sarah A. Morairty graduated from Casa Roble 
High School in Orangevale, Calif., in May of 2016 
with a 4.2 GPA and was one of 43 valedictorians in 
her class of 272 students. 

Morairty was involved in the Native American 
Student program throughout her enrollment in the 
San Juan School District. She especially enjoyed the 
district’s Native Youth Group and attending Native 
events in the community, which included the student 
leadership programs. She was one of two student 
representatives in the Native American Advisory 
Committee for the San Juan School District. She was 
a member of the National Honor Society serving as 
the vice-president. She was also in the Spanish Hon- 
or Society and served as the co-president. She is an 
avid fan of art and belonged to the school’s art club. 

During her senior year, she completed the re- 
quirements for medical assistant and volunteered at 
the McClellan AFB Medical Clinic, a facility serving 
local veterans. 

Sarah will be attending the University of Califor- 
nia Santa Barbara in September as a pre-med student 
where she plans to study biology with a minor in 
physiology. 

Sarah is the daughter of Mary (nee Goudreau) 
and Kelly Morairty of Sacramento, Calif., and a 


granddaughter of Don and Dana Goudreau of Trout 
Lake, Mich. 



Prepare for potential disasters 
with a household inventory 


By Teresa Clark-Jones 

Would you be able to recall 
everything you owned if your 
home suddenly burned down 
or was destroyed by a natural 
disaster? My guess is that this 
would be a difficult task, espe- 
cially if you are under stress. 
One of the most important pur- 
poses of a household inventory 
is to provide proof of ownership 
for filing insurance claims in the 
event of loss by fire, flood, theft 
or other types of disasters. On 
the flip side, it helps you decide 
how much insurance protection 
you need to adequately cover 
your household furnishings and 
personal belongings. 

From a financial standpoint, 
an inventory is helpful in plan- 
ning and forecasting replace- 
ment needs for furnishings, 
equipment and clothing. It can 
also indicate the monetary value 
of your possessions for devel- 
opment of net worth statements , 
which show financial growth. 

A household inventory is a 
collection of pictures or videos 
documenting all of your pos- 
sessions. As part of the inven- 
tory, information would also be 
collected on the more expensive 


items. This may include the 
date purchased, cost, warranties 
and more. Once the household 
inventory has been collected, 
it should be stored in a safe 
location so it won’t be destroyed 
due to destruction of your home. 
Consider placing the household 
inventory in a bank safe deposit 
box, fireproof home safe or a 
secure online data filing system. 
With all the great technology 
available, creating your house- 
hold inventory has never been 
easier. Most cell phones have 
the capability to video record 
your property. The most import- 
ant step to take is to make sure 
that the information recorded is 
downloaded to a safe place and 
accessible when needed. 

Record your household 
furnishings and personal items 
in a systematic way. Inventory 
one room at a time and record 
everything in the room. Don’t 
forget to go into closets and 
take special pictures of the more 
valuable items. Open drawers 
and photograph or video record 
contents of each drawer. Lastly, 
record storage areas such as the 
basement, garage, attic and stor- 
age units. These areas need to be 


recorded in the same way as the 
interior rooms of your house. 
Take pictures of the whole area 
and open doors to cupboards, 
closets or storage chests. 

When it comes to prized pos- 
sessions, take extra care in docu- 
menting jewelry, furs, paintings, 
special collections and other 
valuables. Group small pieces 
of similar items together and 
place on a solid-colored rug or 
cloth. Document the brand name 
and, if the item is extremely 
valuable, include a member of 
the family in the picture as proof 
that the item is really yours. 

Once the household invento- 
ry had been established, it needs 
to be updated annually, at the 
least. When updating, consider 
the following tips: 

— Major purchases need to 
be added to the inventory imme- 
diately. 

— Small items should be 
done annually. 

— Items that you no longer 
have should be purged from the 
inventory. 

Teresa Clark-Jones is an ed- 
ucator with MSU Extension. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.msue .msu .edu . 


Rex Skupien graduates 
summa cum laude 

Sault Tribe member, Rex Skupien, graduated summa cum laude 
with a master’s degree in psychology counseling from Western 
Michigan University. Skupien received a bachelor’s degree from 
Ferris State University and a mortuary science degree from Wor- 
sham School of Mortuary Science in Chicago. He is employed as a 
behavioral health therapist at the White Cloud Family Health Care 
Center. He is a 2003 graduate of Sault Area High School. He is 
married to Sheila and has two children, Valorie and Robert. He is 
the son of Bob and Mary Beth (nee Belonga) Skupien. 

Letter to the editor - 

An idea to help our people 

An idea to help our people 

Boozhoo. I’ve been thinking a lot lately about what our people need 
and how our tribe can help our people. There are more elders than ever 
before and not many good paying jobs available for our youth. So, 
what do we do? I don’t think building more casinos is the answer. Not 
only are they costly investments, but they don’t seem to be bringing the 
revenue they once did. Have you stopped by any of our casinos lately? 

I just don’t think people have the discretionary funds to spend like they 
used to. I’m not saying shut our existing casinos down; let’s just not 
build any new ones. 

So, here’s my idea: Why don’t we develop our own green energy 
company? We could build wind generators and solar panels to provide 
jobs for our people and get us off the white man’s power grid. We 
could provide free energy to our people, especially the elders. We could 
power our casinos, gas stations and offices. So, how do we do that? We 
go to other green energy manufacturing plants to see how it’s done just 
like we did before we built our casinos. We send our people to learn the 
skills necessary to manufacture and install solar and wind energy. We 
conduct a cost benefit analysis and get our grant writers busy applying 
for all those federal funds available to tribal-owned businesses. We as- 
sess the feasibility of our empty buildings that could be retrofitted into 
warehouses and factories. We retrofit these buildings to accommodate 
manufacturing of green energy parts. Then, we get to work. 

As far as where, there’s enough going on in the Sault. Buildings in 
Hessel, St. Ignace, Munising, Christmas, Kinross and other tribal com- 
munities could benefit from having small factories in their locations. 
These could be the places to manufacture all the different parts for solar 
and wind energy. Then, all these manufactured parts could be sent to 
one location for final assembly and shipping. An example of such could 
be in Kinross where it provides close access to the highway, bridge and 
airport. 

We can become sustainable communities once again and take care of 
our people. Let’s lead the way into the future. I’m ready. Are you? 

Miigwech, 

Tribal elder Nick Kramen 
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Eliminate vampires and 
phantoms, save energy 
and money 

They are everywhere, just waiting. Vampires, phantoms, idlers 
and warts. In this case, however, we’re talking about vampire power, 
phantom loads, idling standby current and wall warts. They all basical- 
ly refer to the same thing: electronic devices with two pointy teeth that 
latch onto your wall sockets and suck electricity 24-7, whether they’re 
on or off. 

These devices include television sets, VCRs, DVD players, 
answering machines, iPods, cell phones, stereos, laptops, desktops, 
anything with a remote, anything with a charger, anything with a clock 
display. 

It’s easy and mostly free to get rid of those pesky vampires and 
phantoms, which according to the Department of Energy costs 
American consumers $3 billion a year. Six money-saving practices: 
Unplug your devices; reduce your demand; turn off power strips; 
remove chargers from the wall when you’re done; buy Energy Star 
qualified electronics; and do your own energy audit with Kill- A- Watt. 



Keeping your children safe online 


Children are increasingly 
exposed to technology each day 
and at even younger ages than 
before. Often these children 
also have a better understanding 
of how technology works than 
adults and parents. In order for 
children to be safe online and 
to make safe and smart choices 
with their technology, it requires 
the adults in their lives to remind 
them about practicing healthful 
cyber-security hygiene and help 
them as they learn the advantages 
and disadvantages of technology 
and the Internet. 

The Internet offers a world 
of opportunities for people of 
all ages. From connecting with 
friends and family, playing video 
games, watching television and 
movies, to completing everyday 
tasks like shopping, banking and 
working. While the Internet can 
be fulfilling, it comes with certain 
risks and when a child is using a 


the 

CyberStance 



Cyber security answers 
for your Home & Family 


computer, normal safeguards and 
security practices may not be suf- 
ficient. Children present unique 
challenges because of their natu- 
ral characteristics of innocence, 
curiosity, desire for independence 
and fear of punishment. 

What’s the best way to protect 


your kids online? Talk to them. 
You don’t need to be an expert 
on the Internet and technology, 
but understanding what children 
do online and the risks they face 
will help keep your child safe 
online. Ask the questions — if 
your child wanted to go over to a 
new friend’s house, you probably 
ask questions, such as “Where do 
they live?” “Who else is going?” 
“Will their parents be home?” 
and so on. Have the same discus- 
sion with your kids about their 
Internet use. Which websites are 
okay to visit, what kind of infor- 
mation is acceptable and more 
importantly, what is not accept- 
able to share online. Highlight 
the fact with them that the online 
world parallels the real world 
and that there are both safe and 
unsafe things out there. 

Next time: Keeping your 
Internet devices safe. 

Sponsored by ISHPI. 


Tribal home visiting, healthy start 
programs host quarterly meeting 


Michigan State Police Sault Ste. 
Marie Post to host eight-week 
citizens’ academy 


The Michigan State Police 
(MSP) Sault Ste. Marie Post 
will host a citizens’ academy, 
which will start Aug. 10 and end 
Sept. 28. 

The eight-week academy will 
give citizens the opportunity 
to become familiar with the 
mission and operation of the 
MSP, understand the procedures 
troopers follow, increase their 
awareness of law enforcement’s 
role in the community, and get 
to know personnel at the Sault 


Ste. Marie Post. 

The academy will meet at 
the Sault Ste. Marie Post on 
Wednesday evenings from 6:30 
to 9 p.m. A graduation ceremo- 
ny will be held on Sept. 28. 

Individuals who are inter- 
ested in attending the citizens’ 
academy should contact Ms. 
Camela Yeck of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Post at (906) 632-2217 or 
via email at yeckc@michigan. 
gov to obtain an application. 
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MT. PLEASANT, Mich. - The 
Healthy Start and Tribal Home 
Visiting Program, administered 
by the Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan Inc. had its quarterly 
in-person meeting on June 14 
and 15 at the Ziibiwing Center 
on the reservation of the Saginaw 
Chippewa Indian Tribe near Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. Home visitors 
and administrators from 12 tribal 
communities attended. 

The two-day meeting opened 
with introductions and an over- 
view of program goals and 
updates, performance, evaluation 
and staff competency, led by 
Amanda Leonard, Tribal Home 
Visiting Program coordinator of 
ITC. A peer sharing and talking 
circle was lead by Michelle 
Schulte, Honoring Our Children 
Project director of ITC. Break out 
sessions were held in the after- 
noon, featuring a training on sui- 
cide prevention titled safeTALK. 
The event was presented by staff 
from American Indian Health 
and Family Services of Detroit. 
On the second day, the Asabike 
Coalition held its quarterly 
meeting. Conducted within the 
Healthy Start program, Asabike 


Coalition focuses on reducing 
infant mortality and morbidity 


while improving women’s health 
in tribal communities. 


American Indian Health and Family Services of Detroit SafeTALK trainer 
Darius Watkins explains suicide prevention to the Healthy Start and 
Tribal Home Visiting meeting participants at the Saginaw Chippewa 
Indian Tribe, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
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Mentoring and volunteer work is a way of 
life for Sault Tribe member Joe Masters 



By Brenda Austin 

The young boy who grew up in 
Munising, located in Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula on the southern 
shore of Lake Superior, just as 
often answered to his traditional 
name - Thunder Bear - as he 
did to Joe. Now he is a grown 
man living in St. Louis, Mo., and 
volunteering at his alma mater, 
Washington University. 

“St. Louis is not Indian coun- 
try,” he said. “A lot of times when 
people talk about Native people 
here, they speak in past tense like 
we don’t exist. I use that as an 
opportunity to teach them that we 
still do exist. The kids where I 
work and volunteer all know that I 
am Native, so the common ground 
we share is from one minority to 
another. Most of the youth I work 
with are African American, there 
are a lot of similarities living in a 
white dominate culture.” 

Masters grew up in the 
Anishinaabe culture, attending 
ceremonies and powwows. He 
said that during his high school 
days he had good attendance but 
did poorly in school. He was later 
diagnosed with dyslexia - so read- 
ing and studying was always an 
effort for him. 

He was also a drinker and par- 
tier, and said, “Later on in life I 
got sober, and it was definitely our 
culture that got me sober - looking 
out at the powwow grounds and 


seeing the big drum and wanting 
to sing and dance but knowing it 
was a sober activity. So 20-some 
years ago I got sober.” 

He said he found strength being 
on the drum and talking to some 
of the other drummers, who also 
happened to be substance abuse 
counselors. “Just being around 
sober Native people doing sober 
activities all the time was my 
AA,” he said. “From there I start- 
ed working with troubled youth.” 

He spent some time in Sault 
Ste. Marie working for the tribe 
beginning in 2000, helping to start 
the men’s group battery class at 
Victim Services. 

He decided to return to school 
as an adult student and gradu- 
ated from Northern Michigan 
University (NMU) in 2012 with 
a bachelor in social work degree. 
During his sophomore year, 
he earned a Ronald E. McNair 


Scholarship, which is a feder- 
al program funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education designed 
to prepare underrepresented under- 
grad students for doctoral studies 
through involvement in research. 
He said that through the McNair 
Scholar program, he was teamed 
up with Tim Hilton, a professor 
at NMU, who supervised his 
undergrad research on Native 
Americans who had been incarcer- 
ated and then returned back to the 
reservation. 

Masters said that research was 
published and is now in a two- vol- 
ume book set that is used by pro- 
fessors around the country - titled 
Racism Behind Bars. 

“Because of the work I did 
as an undergrad, I then earned a 
Catherine M. Buder Scholarship 
to Washington University in St. 
Louis, the number one ranked 
social work program in the coun- 


try, if not the world. It was a full 
scholarship and it also paid me a 
stipend for living expenses. I got 
my masters degree there in 15 
months,” he said. 

Since his graduation there, he 
has continued to be a presence on 
campus, acting as a research assis- 
tant and as a volunteer helping 
incoming bachelor level students 
with the process of making sure 
their applications are complete and 
proof read, and directing them to 
any scholarships he felt might be 
appropriate. He also worked with 
Native American candidates on 
their admission applications, giv- 
ing them a better chance of turning 
in the proper paperwork and being 
accepted into the university. 

In addition, he is the cultural 
liaison at Washington University’s 
Catherine M. Buder Native 
American Center. As the cultural 
liaison, he blesses the powwow 
grounds, smudges, sings, and initi- 
ated a two-spirit program on cam- 
pus. He also helps with traditional 
funerals, leads talking circles and 
tells traditional teachings. “Other 
universities who may be studying 
Native American cultures have 
invited us to talk to them,” he said. 

His bread and butter job is 
as the group living director at 
the Girls Hope, Boys Hope St. 
Louis. According to their website, 
“Boys Hope Girls Hope St. Louis 
scholars are enrolled in top-rated 


schools in safe neighborhoods, 
and painstakingly matched to the 
college preparatory curriculum 
best suited to meet their individual 
needs.” 

The residential living program, 
for which Masters is a group liv- 
ing director, provides scholars a 
value-centered, family-like home 
with a strong network of support 
services to help students excel in 
and out of the classroom. Master’s 
said the program just completed 
construction on a $5 million home, 
which looks like three buildings, 
but is actually one. “Boys are on 
one side and girls on the other,” he 
said. 

Masters said the program is for 
kids who have had a rough life 
but do well academically. “It’s a 
college preparation program and 
they live with us voluntarily from 
as young as age 10 until they go 
to college. Our last three scholars 
have all gotten full ride scholar- 
ships at major universities. We 
start them with college prep work 
as young as age 10. We are not a 
behavior modification program - 
we are a scholastic program.” 

Masters said he enjoys seeing 
his young charges learning, grow- 
ing and maturing. He said the 
difference he sees in them is much 
more noticeable then his adult 
clients, who have often been incar- 
cerated numerous times before he 
begins working with them. 


Tribal accounting office provides checks and balances 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Fixed Assets Manager Jake Sillers, accountant Rita Bricker, senior accountant Amy Cappelli, executive assistant to the CFO Jill Romano and 
accountant Julie Hagan. 


By Brenda Austin 

Many of us groan and pro- 
crastinate when it comes to 
balancing our finances. Imagine 
doing that for an entire multi 
million-dollar organization. 
That’s what CFO Bill Connolly 
and the Sault Tribe Accounting 
staff does on a daily basis. 

Accounting people have their 
own language, so without using 
terms only they understand, 
here are some of the services 
they provide: Daily and month- 
ly accounting services for 165 
companies; wire transfers; 
record cash activities; monitor 
grant activity compliance; inter- 
nal audit function and controls; 
assist budget preparation and 
modification; coordinate five 
various external audit activities; 
assist with development of indi- 
rect cost proposal; debt financ- 
ing and placement for major 
purchases and projects; annual 
report to members; install, and 
implement and monitor account- 
ing and financial software. 

And the team members 
responsible for completing all 
that are: 

Senior accountant Amy 
Cappelli, a 20-year employee - 
she is the accountant for both 
Midjims and gas stations, real 
estate including DeMawating 
Development, Eagle Ridge, and 
Sawyer Village. She is also the 
person with the most knowledge 
of the eTech inventory systems 
and Infogenesis (point of sale 
tracking). She does reconcili- 
ations for Northern Travel and 
balances tribal credit cards for 


governmental services. 

Seventeen-year employee 
Rita Bricker is the accountant 
for the tribe’s education and cul- 
ture departments, tribal court, 
and law enforcement. 

Julie Hagan, a 20-year 
employee, is the accountant for 
Northern Hospitality, the tribe’s 
health centers, and Sault Tribe 
Construction. She monitors 
how much cash is on hand in 
the tribe’s bank accounts to pay 
bills, and allocates and trans- 
fers money into the appropriate 
accounts. 

Fixed Assets Manager Jake 
Sillers is a 19-year employ- 
ee. He is the accountant for 
Purchasing and Shipping and 
Receiving. He tags any pur- 
chase over $1,000 for inventory, 
including desktop comput- 


ers, vehicles, and equipment. 
Sillers is a member of the Golf 
Scholarship committee, and vol- 
unteers his accounting services 
for the annual event. He also 
volunteers during the tribe’s 
summer powwow handing out 
cash prizes. 

CFO Bill Connolly is a 
23 -year employee, and has been 
the tribe’s CFO since 2012. 
Connolly interacts with the 
tribe’s board of directors, super- 
vises internal services and enter- 
prises, and is the accountant for 
the tribe’s general fund. 

Jill Romano is the executive 
assistant to the CFO. She is a 
14-year employee. Her duties 
include processing leave slips, 
doing Kronos (time keeping), 
paperwork for job postings, 
and logging all mail that comes 


through Accounting. She also 
assists in backup functions - 
such as if a senior accountant 
is out of the office and their 
accounts payable need to be 
processed. She works in the 
Sault Tribe Construction office 
at least one day a week on their 
payroll and bills, open purchase 
orders, and placing orders. She 
does scheduling for the CFO 
and assists in the tribal bid pro- 
cess and scheduling. She also 
takes monthly meeting minutes 
for the tribal audit committee. 

Romano said they have very 
little direct interaction with 
the tribe’s membership but a 
great deal with team members . 
“The Accounting Department 
provides checks and balances 
- and that is really important. 
Accounting watches budget- 


ary information to make sure 
everything is falling in line, and 
expenses are being spent from 
the correct line item in the bud- 
get. It’s a very important pro- 
cess to have,” she said. 

“If anybody had ever said 
I was going to work in an 
accounting field I would have 
told them they are crazy. 
Nothing about it years ago 
appealed to me. Having worked 
for our organization for so long, 
I have learned a lot and it seems 
this job was meant for me. It 
feels like everything I have 
learned has come full circle. I 
feel like I am challenged on a 
daily basis and am always learn- 
ing new things. And the accoun- 
tants here are a really great 
group of people to work with,” 
Romano said. 
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35th annual Sault Tribe Traditional Powwow 



The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 35th annual powwow and summer gather- 
ing was held in Sault Ste. Marie July 6-10. The powwow started with the blessing of the 
grounds and on July 7 the summer gathering was held. There was also a kids carnival 
and hand drum contest. Above: Saturday evenings grand entry. 



Mens dancers during Saturday evenings grand entry. 

Photos by Brenda Austin 



Left to right, Ashley Hackworth, Derek Bouschor Sr. and 
Mike Pilcher. 



Robin Bouschor, air quality specialist for Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department. 



Tribal elders participating in a dance. 



Left to right, friends Rylee Miller, 10, Laurie Maahs, 
Danika Jo LaBrache, 7 and Chaz Cook, 10. 
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Ted and Shirley Recollet from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Eor rv\ore Sault Tribe 

pictures, see page 14- 



Left to right, Rashard Minnis; Malakai Minnis, 13 months; 
and Haley Sebastian. Both Minnis and Sebastian are 
active duty Marine Corps members stationed at Parris 
Island, S.C. 



Circling around the arbor during Saturday’s grand entry. 



Womens traditional, jingle and fancy shawl dancers. 



Dezmen Skipper, John Hutchinson and Aden Hilborn. 
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Shelly Sparks and daughter Kendreya Teeple, 6 


Wm 


Lola Greatwalker, Turtle Mountain Chippewa of N.D. 




Winnona Thomson-Bedell 


Young traditional dancer 



Dancers at the Saturday evening grand entry. 




A young fancy shawl dancer 



Left to right, Dee Zanker, Kelly Wilkinson with Max, Karen Sabatine and 
Hentley Wilkinson. 



This little man was having a good time. 



Leah Van Aman (Peaches Dietz) and grandchildren Maddie Jarrell and 
Alexandra Herber, all from Ohio. Their grandma made their first regalia. 
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Sault Tribe's 20th Sugar Island Powwow held 


Wonderful weather accompanied a milestone three-day gathering on Sugar Island where folks enjoyed the 
20th annual traditional powwow during the weekend of July 15-17. All enjoyed plenty of food, browsing a 
variety of goods at kiosks, seeing old friends and making new ones as well as dancing or watching dancers. 
Above, military veterans carry staffs as they lead the evening grand entry on July 16. 




Photos by Rick Smith 

Emily Ann Barry of Thessalon, Ont., demonstrates her new mold- 
ed plastic water whistle bought at a nearby vending kiosk. After 
the whistle is filled with water, it produces sounds of songbirds. 



Above, Carmella Buswa of Bay Mills enjoys shade from the eve- Above, veterans carry national colors as they pass in review during the evening grand entry. Below, 

ning sun in the grandstand. Below, dancers in regalia. eye-catching ribbons and bustle. More photos on page 16. 
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Though aided with a cane, an elder leads a column of ladies during a Sugar Island Powwow grand entry. 



Men’s dance regalia featuring bustles, designs and ribbons. 



Above, an active lad is coaxed into get- 
ting some nutrition. Right, viewers in the 
grandstand and dancers stand in silent 
respect for a ceremonial segment of the 
grand entry. 



Photos by Rick Smith 



Folks dig in to plentiful 
feast offerings laid out to 
satisfy appetites. Some 
folks brought their own 
accommodations for 
themselves and others 
plus a few kiosks had 
items for sale. 
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Pinkoski thankful 


By Brenda Austin 

Savanna Pinkoski is entering 
her senior year at Michigan State 
University and credits the The 
Gates Millennium Scholarship 
Program, funded by Bill and 
Melinda Gates, for giving her the 
opportunity to receive a college 
education. 

She is 36 credits shy of 
receiving a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Computer Science and 
said, “Michigan State University 
has been a life-changing experi- 
ence, providing me with diverse, 
challenging, exciting, and 
life-changing opportunities.” 

MSU has one of the larg- 
est study abroad programs 
available to students, and she 
recently experienced a semester 
abroad attending an American- 
based school called John Cabot 


University in Rome, Italy. “My 
experience of study in Rome was 
a dream come true. My freshmen 
year I started taking Italian lan- 
guage classes, so by the time I 
started my study abroad semester 
I would be learning my fourth 
semester of Italian language in 
Italy. It was very thrilling to 
know I would be able to commu- 
nicate and interact with people in 
their own language once arriving 
in Italy. Before my study abroad 
experience I had never left the 
country, left alone lived in any 
type of metropolitan city in the 
states and I was more than eager 
to become culturally immersed 
and live a different lifestyle,” she 
said. 

Because she has an Italian 
heritage, Pinkoski wanted to 
learn as much as possible about 


Walking on... 


WENDY S. GERMAIN 

Wendy Sue “Gooey” Germain 
of Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
entered into 
heaven on 
July 11,2016, 
with her fami- 
ly and friends 
by her side. 

She was born 
on May 4, 1976, in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

She loved playing pranks 
on people and loved laughing, 
playing cards, Yahtzee, throwing 
horseshoes, camping, fishing, 
playing bingo, gambling and 
most of all she loved spending 
time with her family. 

Wendy was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and is sur- 
vived by two sons, Jimmie 
(Angela) Germain of Kinross, 
Mich., and Thomas “TJ” (Karen) 
Germain of Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; a daughter, Desiree 
(Boyd) Rolston of Kincheloe; 
mother, Suzy (Terry) Niemi of 
Dafter, Mich.; mother and father- 
in-law, Sherla and John Moore; 
a brother, Michael (Deets) 
Germain of K. Town; eight 
grandchildren, Domanik, Donta, 
Kristian, Phoenix, Jimmie Lee, 
Kiera, Annabell and Bryce; two 
nephews Michael and Dominic 
Germain; a niece, Khaliah 
(Chad) Dumas; four stepchildren, 
Eddie Willis, Timmy Willis, 
Janelle Willis and Jill Willis; 
longtime boyfriend, Scott Moore; 
and Ed (Humdy) Willis who 
raised a family with Wendy for 
many years and remained dear 
friends; several aunts, uncles, 
cousins and her dog, Scooby. 

She was preceded in death 
by her daughter, Mandi Jo 
Willis; grandparents, Hoppy 
and Eleanor Germain; father, 
Danny Bradley, and father, Frank 
Pellitier; four uncles, Kenneth 
(Weegie) Mongene, Jackie 
Germain, Richard (Lou) Germain 
and Larry McKechnie; cousins 
John Hackworth, Francis (Buzz) 
McKechnie, Wally Bosley, 

Jackie Bennett, Bobby Brabrant, 
Jimmie Lee Germain; and father- 
in-law E.J. Willis. 

Visitation and services took 


place at the Niigaanaagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building on July 
15 and burial was in Donaldson 
Holy Family Catholic Cemetery. 
Clark Bailey Newhouse Funeral 
Home assisted the family. Online 
condolences may be left at www. 
clarkbailey newhouse .com . 

MARIA R. NELSON 

Maria Rose “Lenore” Nelson, 
57, of St. Ignace, Mich., died 
on July 6, 2016, at Ball Hospice 
House in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
She was born on Aug. 15, 1958, 
in St. Ignace to George “Jack” 
William John and Maria Melitta 
(nee Meunch) Prout. 

Lenore grew up in St. Ignace 
and graduated from LaSalle 
High School. Over the years, she 
worked as a waitress, most of the 
time at the Huron Landing and 
then at the St. Ignace Truck Stop. 
She was an auxiliary member of 
the St. Ignace VFW Post where 
she often volunteered as a bar- 
tender. 

Lenore enjoyed doing many 
types of arts and crafts and also 
gardening. She was a very caring 
person who loved visiting with 
longtime friends as well as with 
people she had just met. 

Lenore is survived by her 
children, Jeremiah C. (fiance, 
Stephanie Miles) Anderson 
of St. Ignace, Jessie Jo (Don) 
Turpening of St. Ignace, Starr R. 
(Dave) Carsten of Cheboygan, 
Mich., and William Green of St. 
Ignace. She is also survived by 
her siblings, Wilhelm W. Prout 
of Indian River, Mich., Delores 
G. (Donald) Litzner of St. John, 
Minn., Joseph J. (Doris LaDuke) 
Prout of St. Ignace, James R. 
(Margy) Prout of Vernonia, Ore., 
Alfred J. Prout of Detroit, Mich., 
and Jacqueline M. Prout of 
Garnet, Mich.. 

Lenore was preceded in death 
by her husband, Robert “Bob” 
Nelson, and her parents. 

A memorial gathering took 
place on July 9 at the VFW Post 
in St. Ignace. Interment is in 
Hendricks Township Cemetery in 
Epoufette, Mich. 

R. Galer Funeral Home in 
Pickford assisted the family. 
Condolences may be sent to the 
family at rgalerfuneralhome.com. 



for educational opportunity 


Italy while there. She spent 10 of 
the programs 16 weeks in Italy, 
traveling to Cinque Terre, Venice, 
and Florence, and to Naples, 
Sorrento, The Amalfi Coast, 
Capri/ AnaCapri, and Palermo, 
Sicily. 

She also traveled to Paris, 
France, Barcelona, Spain, and 
multiple places in Greece. 

“Before I knew it, an entire 
semester of college flashed 
before my eyes it was time to 
return to the U.S.!” she said. “My 
study abroad experience has been 
eye-opening. It has bettered me 
as a person and allowed me to 
revalue my future goals. If asked, 
I would say my favorite part 
about the experience was meeting 
so many different people from 
all over the world. I would high- 
ly suggest all students to study 
aboard, meet as many people 
as possible and take advantage 
of everything this world has to 
offer!” 

Pinkoski said she’s glad 
Michigan State isn’t too far 
of a drive from her hometown 
of Sault Ste. Marie. With her 
senior year fast approaching, she 
is already looking forward to 
attending graduate school. She 
said, “Opportunities like theses 
wouldn’t be possible if it wasn’t 
for my scholarship, teachers, 
colleagues — and friends and 
family. Thank you!” 



Birth 


VIVIAN L. WILLIAMS 

A daughter, Vivian 
Laurel Williams, was born 
to Daisy Freward and 
Charles Williams on April 
22,2016. 

She weighed 7 pounds, 
11 ounces, and was 20 
inches in length. 

She is the granddaugh- 
ter of Sault Tribe mem- 
ber Tess L. Brazeau, and 
great-granddaughter of 
Sault Tribe member Betty 
Majestic. 



Stewart begins 
position with 
tribe's Higher 
Education 

Natasha Stewart started her new position 
as a student worker for the Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Department. 

Her job duties include filing, computer 
work, Internet research, copying and calcula- 
tions, in addition to processing and typing doc- 
umentation. 

Natasha enjoys biking, watching movies 
and playing softball. 

She graduated with the Sault High Class 
of 2016 and plans on attending Grand Valley 
State University in the fall. 
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Moran breaks free from 30 


From Community Health 
staff 

Jami Moran, 44, has reached 
a six-month milestone of being 
smoke-free. It’s an achievement 
she’s incredibly proud of, espe- 
cially after 30 years of using 
tobacco. During the last few of 
those years, Moran was smok- 
ing up to three packs a day. 

“I wasn’t in control,” Moran 
said. “Cigarettes controlled 
every minute of my day — from 
the time my eyes opened to the 
time they closed at night.” 

Moran was fed up with the 
lingering smell of smoke in her 
hair, clothes and her home. All 
the while, her health and financ- 
es took a backseat to her addic- 
tion. It wasn’t until recently 
that she realized the amount of 
money she was literally “burn- 
ing” through every day. 

“The only thing I had to 


show for it were burn holes and 
wheezing lungs,” she said. 

Moran, who works as 
program manager of Victim 
Services for the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
was referred to the tribe’s 
Nicotine Dependence Program 
and scheduled an appointment. 

It was the most positive and 
life-changing decision Moran 
made for herself. 

The Nicotine Dependence 
Program kept Moran on track 
with regular appointments and 
a personalized quit plan that 
included medication and nico- 
tine replacement therapy. Moran 
said the program facilitator, 
Colin Welker, was instrumental 
in cheering her on along the 
way. 

“Colin was a huge asset 
when it came to making me 
motivated with his empathy and 


great sense of humor,” she said. 

As backup support, Moran 
used the “Smoke-Free” app 
on her cell phone to help keep 
track of the amount of money 
she was saving, the number 
of cigarettes not smoked, and 
the hours and days she was 
smoke-free. To date, she has 
been smoke-free for 172.7 days. 
That amounts to 8,634.4 ciga- 
rettes she did not smoke, and 
$1,985.92 in savings. 

While the money alone is 
reason enough for Moran to 
stay smoke-free, her improved 
health is also a key motivator. 
“While I did gain weight, I no 
longer have to use an inhaler 
because of the shortness of 
breath,” she said. “My lungs 
no longer wheeze and whistle 
when I breathe, and the dentist 
no longer has to spend extra 
time scraping the tar off of my 


years of cigarettes 



From left, Jami Moran proudly displays her recognition of achievement 
certificate with Colin Welker, certified health education specialist for 
the Sault Tribe Nicotine Dependence Program. 


teeth.” Dependency Program please 

For more information contact Community Health at 

about the Sault Tribe Nicotine (906) 632-5210. 


Is your baby sleeping safe? See 


the recommendations 


About every two-and-a-half 
days in Michigan, an infant dies 
from accidental suffocation, 
entrapment or strangulation 
during sleep. 

Over 560 Michigan babies 
have died in the past four years 
from sleep-related deaths. All of 
those tragic deaths were prevent- 
able. 

American Indians have the 
highest rate of infant death due 
to unsafe sleep. In Michigan 
alone, enough Native babies 
were lost to fill three kinder- 
garten classes. Native fami- 
lies want what’s best for their 
babies. However, many factors 
make safe sleep complicated for 
Michigan families, including 
confusion about the Safe Sleep 
recommendations, conflicting 
messages from the past, media, 
stores that sell baby items and 
the false belief that “It will never 
happen to me.” 

Infant Safe Sleep recommen- 
dations: 


• Place babies on their backs 
every time they go to sleep - 
even during the day, and even if 
you’re visiting with friends or 
family. 

• Sleeping while on their 
backs helps protect babies from 
re-breathing harmful carbon 
dioxide and will not cause chok- 
ing if baby spits up. In fact, 
babies are more likely to choke 
while sleeping face down. 

• Lay babies to sleep on a 
firm surface - car seats, swings 
and other sitting devices are not 
safe for routine sleep. 

• Keep cribs or portable sleep 
areas completely clear from soft 
bedding and other objects like 
blankets, pillows, teddy bears 
and bumper pads. Bumper pads 
aren’t actually effective at pre- 
venting injury and can increase 
the risk for suffocation, strangu- 
lation or entrapment of babies. 

• Don’t overheat babies or 
cover their heads with blankets 
or too much clothing. Babies just 


need warm pajamas or a “wear- 
able blankies” (sleep sack) to 
keep warm. Babies can overheat 
easily, even in the winter. 

• Do not use wedges or posi- 
tioning devices. 

• Do not use home monitors 
or commercial devices market- 
ed to reduce the risk of SIDS. 
Remember, just because some- 
thing is sold in stores, doesn’t 
isn’t evidence it protects babies. 

• Babies should sleep in the 
same room as their parents, but 
never in the same bed. 

• Offer clean, dry pacifiers at 
bedtime and naptime. 

Here are recommendations 
to protect babies while they are 
awake: 

• Babies who are breastfed are 
less likely to die during sleep, 
because breast milk is the most 
healthful food for babies . 

• Do not smoke commercial 
tobacco during pregnancy or 
after baby is born. Never smoke 
around baby. It is never too late 


to quit smoking for the health of 
everyone in the family. 

• Vaccinate babies. Shots may 
hurt for a short period of time, 
but they protect babies from a 
number of serious and potential- 
ly life-threatening illnesses. 

• Women should receive pre- 
natal care as early as possible 
during their pregnancy. 

• Prenatal care will help 
moms and babies to be healthy 
all day and night. 

• Baby should have “tummy 
time” every day. A responsible 
adult should supervise tummy 
time. This will help with infant 
development physically, mental- 
ly and socially. A bonus: tummy 
time helps prevent baby from 
getting a flat head. These infant 
safe sleep recommendations 
should be followed from birth 
until 12 months old. 

The American Academy of 
Pediatrics developed this help- 
ful list of recommendations for 
keeping babies safe during sleep 


and while awake. 

For more information includ- 
ing parenting resources, please 
visit the website aap.org or 
view the complete safe sleep 
guidelines at http: //pediatrics, 
aappublications .org/content/ 
early/20 11/10/1 2/peds .2011- 
2284 .full .pdf+htm . 

For more information, check 
out www.itcmi.org and www. 
michigan .go v/safesleep . 

For more information about 
Safe Sleep or other parenting 
information or family support 
services, please call ACFS at 
(800) 726-0093. 

Anishnabek Community 
and Family Services (ACFS) 
shared this information regard- 
ing an important issue facing 
Michigan’s American Indian 
communities gathered from 
a variety of sources, such as 
the Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan, Michigan Department 
of Community Health and the 
Sleep Safe Campaign. 


NCAI opposes operation of Line 5 under Mackinac Straits 


SPOKANE, Wash. - At its 
lune 27-30 midyear conference 
in Spokane, Wash., the National 
Congress of American Indians 
adopted a resolution to oppose 
continued operation of unsafe 
pipelines that endanger tribal 
lands and resources, particular- 
ly Enbridge’s Line 5 under the 
Straits of Mackinac. 


Aaron Payment, Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors chairperson, 
brought the resolution forward. 

“The governor of Michigan 
recently capitulated on a water 
diversion from the Great Lakes, 
allowed the Flint drinking 
water disaster to happen and is 
dragging his feet on shutting 
down Enbridge Line 5 under 


the Mackinac bridge,” said 
Payment. 

The Great Lakes represents 
over 20 percent of the fresh 
water in the world. Nearly 64 
years ago, Line 5 was installed 
under the Mackinac Straits, 
which joins the lakes Michigan 
and Huron. Studies have show 
a rupture in Line 5 under the 


straits would be catastrophe that 
present emergency resources 
could not prevent. Enbridge’s 
pipelines of a similar age have 
ruptured and caused extensive 
environmental and economic 
damages, such as Enbridge’s 
Line 6 in the Kalamazoo River, 
which spilled 20,000 barrels at a 
cost of $1.2 billion. 


“I have brought resolutions 
to United Tribes of Michigan, 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign 
Tribes and now the National 
Congress of American Indians 
for which I serve as an execu- 
tive officer,” said Payment. 

“It is time for action rather 
than bureaucratic excuses. Shut 
down Line 5 now!” 


Wild parsnip causes burns, brownish skin pigmentation 


GLADSTONE, Mich. - Wild 
parsnip, also known as pastinaca 
sativa , is an herbaceous perennial 
with yellow-flowered umbels 
atop three to five-foot tall stems. 

While it may be pretty to look 
at, people who touch the plant 
soon discover its less appealing 
trait: When the juices of wild 
parsnip plants touch your skin 
and are exposed to ultra-violet 
light, they cause serious rashes, 
burns and blisters called “phy- 
tophotodermatitis.” The resulting 
skin discoloration can last several 
months. If you come in contact 
with wild parsnips and notice 
development of burns, cover the 
affected area with a cool, wet 
cloth and seek medical attention. 

Wild parsnip’s toxic com- 


pounds are found in the juices 
of its leaves, stems, flowers and 
even fruits. Phytophotodermatitis 
will usually appear within 24 to 
48 hours and is painful. In many 
cases, the blisters will lead to 
brownish pigmentation that can 
last for years. 

According to Hiawatha 
National Forest’s east zone bota- 
nist, Stephanie Blumer, this inva- 
sive plant has become increas- 
ingly common across the Upper 
Peninsula. 

“The key for outdoors enthu- 
siasts,” she said, “is to learn to 
recognize this plant so that when 
you see it, you can avoid it.” 

How can you recognize wild 
parsnip? While it looks similar to 
several other carrot family plants, 


the flowers of wild parsnip are 
yellow and the stem is smooth 
and green with very few hairs. 

Its leaves are long, saw-toothed, 
pinnately compound and form a 
basal rosette during the first year. 
The leaves are further divided 
into leaflets that grow across 
from each other along the stem, 
with two to five pairs of opposite 
leaflets. The plant flowers in 
its second year from June until 
mid-July and sometimes even 
through late summer. Its flowers 
are small and yellow with five 
petals and there are hundreds per 
plant. The flowers are arranged 
in two to six-inch wide umbels at 
the tops of stems and branches, 
usually with no bracts and very 
small or non-existent sepals at 


the base of the flowers. 

What are your chances of 
encountering wild parsnip? While 
it originates from Eurasia, wild 
parsnip has become a common 
invasive plant in U.P roadsides, 
ditches and other disturbed open 
areas. Believed introduced to 
North America by early European 
settlers who grew it as a tap- 
root, the wild populations are 
thought to be a result of escaped 
cultivated plants. Wild parsnip 
is a plant that inhabits various 
growing conditions such as dry, 
moist and even wet-mesic prai- 
ries, oak-openings and calcareous 
fens. 

Once it invades open ranges, it 
begins to take over in waves and 
spreads rapidly, especially in dis- 


turbed areas. This invasive plant 
is spread through the distribution 
of its seeds carried by the wind, 
vehicles, equipment and water. 
The seeds themselves are typical- 
ly large, slightly yellow, ribbed, 
flat and round. It is around 
September through November 
that the plant will produce its 
seed and being a monocarpic 
perennial, once the plant seeds, it 
will die. However, the seeds can 
remain viable in the soil for up to 
four years, thus adding to the dif- 
ficulties of eradicating the plants 
existence. 

For further information on 
wild parsnip, contact your local 
Forest Service botanist at (906) 
387-2512, extension 20, or 643- 
7900. 
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Member practices midwifery at Sault Women's Healthcare 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Andrea 
(nee Jacques) Donmyer, RN, 
CNM, is passionate about her 
patients and providing them 
holistic healthcare from before 
conception to after the birth of 
their babies, offering midwife and 
other OB/GYN services through 
Sault Women’s Healthcare. With 
a Post-Master’s Certificate in 
women’s health and a Master’s 
in Nurse Midwifery from the 
University of Cincinnati, she 
can provide OB/GYN care 
to meet the needs of all her 
patients and is board certified 
by the American Midwifery 
Certification Board. 

Donmyer did her clinical 
placements at the Women’s OB/ 
GYN of Saginaw and Mid- 
Michigan OB/GYN of Midland. 
She also holds a professional 
membership in the American 
College of Nurse-Midwives. 

Pregnant with her fourth child 
herself, Donmyer said her areas 
of interest within her specialty 
include, “...providing care for 
and assisting women during the 
labor and delivery process. I also 
provide my patients with a wide 
variety of postpartum contra- 
ception options, including both 
Mirena and Paragard IUD inser- 
tion.” 

Donmyer worked on the 
medical surgical unit at War 
Memorial Hospital (WMH) for 
about two years before getting 


into labor and delivery nursing. 
After her first daughter was born, 
she went to work for Chippewa 
County Health Department. 

While there she worked with the 
WIC program and the maternal 
health in-home visiting program. 
She said she enjoyed the work 
but found that she really missed 
labor and delivery and seeing 
her patients all the way through 
their pregnancies. “So I went 
back to school so I could do both. 
As a midwife I can see women 
throughout their pregnancy and 
be there for the labor and deliv- 
ery. My philosophy in general is 
more aligned with that type of 
care - the importance of provid- 
ing labor support to woman and 
that birth is a natural process,” 
she said. 

“I approached WMH and 
asked them if I went back to 
school if they would hire me as 
a midwife. They said yes, so I 
got my degree and went to work 
for them right away.” Donmyer 
practiced nursing for seven years 
before returning to school, and 
she has been a midwife now for 
almost eight years. 

In addition to her career as 
a midwife and raising her own 
family, she also teaches a class at 
Lake Superior State University 
during the fall and spring semes- 
ters. 

Donmyer recently delivered a 
third baby for the same patient. 
“The most I have delivered for 


a patient is four babies over the 
past seven years. I like that you 
see them for their pregnancies 
and all those years in-between. I 
like that continuity to get to know 
my patients and talk with them. I 
think working in this community 
is nice compared to working in a 
larger city where you may only 
see patients once or twice during 
their pregnancies.” 

She said that she works to 
provide her patients the birth 
experience they want. “If they 
want an epidural they can have 
one. If they want IV pain meds, 
the Jacuzzi tub, or if they want to 
deliver in bed traditionally, or sit 
on a stool and deliver - 1 will sit 
on the floor with them. In general 
I support whatever they choose 
for birth. Some people have a 
misconception that midwives 
only want to do natural non-med- 
icated births. My job is to educate 
and provide any interventions at a 
safe and appropriate time.” 

Donmyer said she’s excited 
that the hospital has just pur- 
chased and started training staff 
on how to use nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas). “That is some- 
thing I have been really pushing 
for the last year. Nitrous oxide 
is a less invasive intervention 
for pain management for deliv- 
ery. I do plan to use it myself. 

It helps women in labor relax 
and cope with the contractions, 
they breathe it in when they are 
having a contraction and take it 


Joel Lumsden accepts assistant 
health director post with tribe 


By Rick Smith 

Joel Lumsden, long-time manager of operations 
for tribal medical services, accepted the position as 
the tribe’s assistant health director. He assumed his 
new duties on Feb. 8. 



Lumsden indicated he began employment with 
Sault Tribe in 1993 as a fisheries technician and 
worked for Anishnabek Community and Family 
Services in several positions before taking becom- 
ing the manager of operations for the tribe’s health 
services . 

He earned a Bachelor of Science degree at Lake 
Superior State University and finished three years 
of master’s level course work in public administra- 
tion at Northern Michigan University. 

“I have 15 years of working on health poli- 
cy development and health care compliance and 
accreditation related to health care operations,” 
Lumsden said. “The main role of the manager of 
operations is to ensure Sault Tribe health services 
meet national healthcare accreditation standards 
to ensure the services we deliver to our patients are 
of high quality.” 

Looking forward, Lumsden indicated he wants 
to continue working with the health services team 
to continue providing delivery of high quality 
health care, prevention and wellness programs to 
patients, which leads to long-term improved health 
and a healthier community. 

A married man with two sons, Lumsden is a 
native of Sault Ste. Marie and currently lives in 
Dafter where he enjoys hunting and fishing in his 
spare time as well as participating in youth sports 
activities with his sons. 


Marquette Tribal Health has new staff 


By Brenda Austin 

The Marquette Tribal Health 
Center is now open 40 hours a 
week and has a new staff mem- 
ber, Community Health program 
clerk Christine “Chris” Marinoff, 
Located on the first floor of 
the Midtown Office Building, 
Marinoff will help patients 
schedule appointments for dia- 
betic foot care, to see a nutri- 
tionist and answer questions 
about programs and services. 

She said that medication pick up 


is still scheduled for Tuesdays. 

A graduate of Munising 
High School, Marinoff attended 
Northern Michigan University 
earning an associate degree in 
office information. She was a 
secretary at the Munising Tribal 
Health Center for 10 years per- 
forming patient scheduling, data 
entry and patient referrals before 
moving to Marquette and begin- 
ning her current position the sec- 
ond week of June. 




Andrea Donmyer, RN, CNM, holds a baby boy she recently delivered at 
War Memorial Hospital in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


off when a contraction ends,” she 
said. 

She is due to give birth any 
day to her fourth child and only 
boy - Gunnr. She also has three 
daughters, Emma, 13,Ava, 11 
and Lola, 4 and is married to hus- 
band Ron. Her oldest daughter 
Emma wants to follow in mom’s 
footsteps and also become a mid- 


wife and is planning to partici- 
pate during her brother’s delivery. 

Donmyer can be contact- 
ed through Sault Women’s 
Healthcare, located at 509 Osborn 
Blvd., Suite 120, by calling (906) 
635-3002. You can also visit their 
webpage at: http://www.warme- 
morialhospital .org/sault- wom- 
ens-healthcare- 135/. 


Free U.P. canning and 
preserving workshops 


Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie — 
Aug 11, Sept. 30 and Oct. 12. 

Elders center in St. Ignace — 
Oct. 10. 

MSU Extension office in 
Newberry — Aug. 25, Sept. 29 
and Oct. 13. 

Naubinway Pavilion — Aug. 

18. 

Clark Township Hall, 
Cedarville — Sept. 22. 

Munising Tribal Health 
Centerc LL — July 27, Aug. 10, 
Aug. 24, Sept. 14, Sept. 28 

All classes run 5:30 to 7:30 
p.m. From beginners to expe- 
rienced, everyone can learn 


something new with instructor 
Michelle Jarvie from MSU 
Extension. All participants 
entered in a drawing for a water 
bath canning set. 

To register or for more infor- 
mation, please contact Heather 
Hemming at (906) 632-5210, 
extension 21372 or send email 
to her at hhemming@saulttribe. 
net. Registration is limited. 

Supported by the Sault Tribe 
Good Health and Wellness in 
Indian Country Project and 
made possible with funding 
from the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. 


Marquette health center 
hours, services expanded 


Marquette Tribal 
Community Health Center is 
open Monday through Friday. 
Hours of operation are 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., closed for lunch hour 
from noon to 1 p.m. except on 
Tuesdays. 

Medication pick-up on 
Tuesdays, 9:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Drop in any time for ques- 
tions, concerns, information, 
program applications and so on. 
Our new programs clerk, Chris 
Marinoff, will be happy to help 
you. Appointments available 
for nutrition counseling and 
education as well as diabetic 


education and support services 
by registered dietician Cassie 
Steinhoff, smoking cessation 
counseling and support ser- 
vices by registered nurse Karen 
Mills, flu shots in the fall and 
diabetic foot care. 

In-home services available 
by appointments with Karen 
Mills and Brandy Delsenroth, 
certified health technician. 

The Marquette Tribal 
Community Health Center 
mailing address 1229 W. 
Washington Street, Marquette, 
MI 49855 and the phone num- 
ber is 225-1616. 


Contact the Marquette Tribal 
Community Health Center by calling 
( 906 ) 225 - 1616 . 
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Sault Tribe financials and 


facilities for 2016 


This section of the tribe ’s 
annual financial report presents 
the discussion and analysis of 
the tribe’s financial performance 
during the fiscal year that ended 
on Dec. 31, 2015. The financial 
report is designed to provide 
Sault Tribe members, grantors, 
investors and creditors with a 
general overview of the tribe ’s 
finances and to demonstrate the 
tribe’s accountability for the 
money it receives. Those who 
have questions about this report 
or need additional financial 
information may contact the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians administration office, 523 
Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 
49783 or call (906) 635-6050. 

FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 

The tribe’s total governmen- 
tal assets increased to $100.7 
million, or 5.6 percent, over the 
course of this year’s operations 
while total assets from busi- 
ness-type activities decreased 
to $117 million. Total primary 
governmental assets were $217.7 
million at 2015 year end. 

Total liabilities in governmen- 
tal activities increased to $53.8 
million or 1 .5 percent and total 
liabilities in business-type activ- 
ities decreased to $24.7 million. 
Total primary governmental 
liabilities were $78.6 million at 
2015 year end. 

During the year, the tribe’s 
expenses and transfers were $5 .4 
million less than the revenues 
generated by grants, taxes and 
other sources for governmental 
activities. 

In the tribe’s business-type 
activities, total revenues were 
$89.8 million while total expens- 
es, taxes, loss on disposal of 
capital assets, and transfers were 
$87.5 million. 

Dollars spent on member ser- 
vices decreased $.014 million, or 
.02 percent, while grant revenues 
increased $1.6 million, or 3.8 per- 
cent. 

The General Fund reported 
a decrease in expenditures of 
$1 .61 million for the year due to 
decreases in debt service and gen- 
eral government costs. 

Tribal external debt reduc- 
tion payments amounted to 
$1,178,012. 

Major capital projects includ- 
ed: 

— Road improvement proj- 
ects totaling just under $487,700 
were completed on reservation 
roads and sidewalks with funding 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

— Equipment purchased by 
Tribal Law Enforcement through 
a COPS Grant included a Henley 
police boat and 16 police vehicles 
of various service needs along 
with in-car technology in the 
amount of $5 1 1 ,600 . 

— Fitness Center equipment 
purchased with Tribal Health 
Program Funds in the amount of 
$75,900. 

— Health Program also pur- 
chased Audio Care Software for 
$48,000. 

— The Telecommunications 
Department purchased a new 
voice mail system and serv- 
er upgrades in the amount of 
$51,300. 

— Sault Tribe Construction 
purchased two dump trucks, one 
with snowplow equipment in the 
amount of $65,450. 


— Northern Hospitality pur- 
chased a new delivery vehicle for 
$33,900. 

— Binogii Placement Agency 
purchased database software and 
other computer equipment in the 
amount of $25,674. 

— Continued road enhance- 
ments at the Barbeau Fish 
Hatchery in the amount of 
$45,600. 

Facility improvements included: 

— Began construction of the 
addition of a 12,000 square foot 
gymnasium at the JKL Bahweting 
School Academy. Total cost esti- 
mated to be $1.2 million with 
$933,745 spent so far in 2015. 

— A number of land pur- 
chases were made near the JKL 
Academy during the year for a 
total of $139,200. These were 
to enhance the footprint for the 
school along with possible future 
expansion. 

— MidJim Convenience Store 
in St. Ignace replaced its fuel 
lines and did major cement work 
in the amount of $297,600. The 
store also replaced its water and 
sewer lines for $10,700. 

— Replacement of 14 addi- 
tional heat pumps in the Sault 
Health Center totaling just over 
$42,000. This brings the total 
to 7 1 replaced over the last two 
years. Other improvements in the 
facility included a new roof for 
$85,250 and interior improve- 
ments totaling $48,400. 

New grants included: 

— Department of Justice 
grant $447,700 over three years 
for crime victims, families and 
community healing sevices. 

OVERVIEW OF THE 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

The annual financial report 
consists of four parts — manage- 
ment’s discussion and analysis 
(this section), the basic financial 
statements, required supple- 
mentary information and other 
information that presents com- 
bining statements for non-major 
governmental, internal service, 
enterprise and fiduciary funds. 
The basic financial statements 
include two kinds of statements 
that present different views of the 
tribe. 

The first two statements are 
government-wide financial state- 
ments that provide both long-term 
and short-term information about 
the tribe’s overall financial status. 

The remaining statements are 
fund financial statements that 
focus on individual parts of the 
tribe’s government, reporting the 
tribe’s operations in more detail 
than the government- wide state- 
ments. 

The governmental funds 
statements tell how government 
services like public safety and 
health and welfare were financed 
in the short-term as well as what 
remains for future spending. 

Proprietary fund statements 
offer short and long-term finan- 
cial information about the activi- 
ties the government operates like 
businesses, such as the Midjim 
stores. 

Fiduciary fund statements 
provide information about the 
financial relationships — such as 
the retirement plan of the tribe’s 
employees — in which the tribe 
acts solely as a trustee or agent 
for the benefit of others, to whom 
the resources belong. 


The financial statements also 
include notes that explain some 
of the information in the finan- 
cial statements and provide more 
detailed data. The statements are 
followed by a section of required 
supplementary information that 
further explains and supports the 
information in the financial state- 
ments. Figure A-l shows how 
the required parts of this annual 
report are arranged and relate 
to one another. In addition to 
these required elements, we have 
included a section with com- 
bining statements that provide 
details about our governmental 
funds and internal service funds 
each of which are added together 
and presented in single columns 
in the basic financial statements. 
Figure A-2 summarizes the major 
features of the tribe’s financial 
statements. The remainder of 


Figure A-l 

Required Components of 
Tribe’s Annual Financial Report 



Summary i ► Detail 

• The first two statements are government-wide financial statements that provide both long-term and short-term 
information about the Tribe’s overall financial status. 

• The remaining statements are fund financial statements that focus on individual parts of the Tribe’s 
government, reporting the Tribe’s operations in more detail than the government-wide statements. 


Figure A-2 

Major Features of Tribe’s Government-wide and Fund Financial Statements 



Fund Statements 

Scope 

Government-wide 

Statements 

Governmental Funds 

Proprietary Funds 

Fiduciary Funds 


Entire tribal 
government 
(except fiduciary 
funds) and the tribe’s 
component units 

The activities of the 
Tribe that are not 
proprietary or 
fiduciary, such as 
public safety, health 
& welfare, and public 
works 

Activities the tribe 
operates similar to 
private businesses: 
Gaming Authority, 
Midjim, and Northern 
Hospitality, etc. 

Instances in which the 
tribe is the trustee or 
agent for someone 
else’s resources such 
as the retirement plan 
for tribal employees 

Required 

Financial 

Information 

— Statement of net 
position 

— Statement of 
activities 

— Balance sheet 

— Statement of 

revenues, 
expenditures, and 
changes in fund 
balances 

— Statement of net 
position 

— Statement of 
revenues, expenses, 
and changes in net 
position 

— Statement of cash 
flows 

— Statement of 
fiduciary net position 

— Statement of 
changes in fiduciary 
net position 

Accounting Basis and 
Measurement Focus 

Accrual accounting 
and economic 
resources focus 

Modified accrual 
accounting and current 
financial resources 
focus 

Accrual accounting 
and economic 
resources focus 

Accrual accounting 
and economic 
resources focus 

Type of Asset 

Liability Information 

All assets and 
liabilities, both 
financial and capital, 
and short-term and 
long-term 

Only assets expected 
to be used up and 
liabilities that come 
due during the year or 
soon thereafter; no 
capital assets included 

All assets and 
liabilities, both short- 
term and long-term 

All assets and 
liabilities, both short- 
term and long-term 

Type of 

Inflow/Outflow 

Information 

All revenues and 
expenses during year, 
regardless of when 
cash is received or 
paid 

Revenues for which 
cash is received 
during or soon after 
the end of the year; 
expenditures when 
goods or services have 
been received and 
payment is due during 
the year or soon 
thereafter 

All revenues and 
expenses during year 
regardless of when 
cash is received or 
paid 

All revenues and 
expenses during year 
regardless of when 
cash is received or 
paid 


this overview section of manage- 
ment’s discussion and analysis 
explains the structure and con- 
tents of each of the statements. 

Government-wide statements 

The government- wide state- 
ments report information about 
the tribe as a whole using 
accounting methods similar to 
those used by private sector com- 
panies. The statement of net posi- 
tion includes all of the govern- 
ment’s assets and liabilities. All 
of the current year’s revenues and 
expenses are accounted for in the 
statement of activities regardless 
of when cash is received or paid. 

The two government- wide 
statements report the tribe’s 
net position and how they have 
changed. Net position — the dif- 
ference between the tribe’s assets 
and liabilities — is one way to 
measure the tribe’s financial 
health, or position. 

Over time, increases or 


decreases in the tribe’s net posi- 
tion are an indicator of whether 
its financial health is improving 
or deteriorating, respectively. 

To assess the overall health 
of the tribe you need to consider 
additional non-financial factors 
such as changes in the gaming 
industry regulations and changes 
in federal law. 

The government- wide finan- 
cial statements of the tribe are: 

Governmental activities — 
Most of the tribe’s basic services 
are included here, such as health 
and welfare, public safety, educa- 
tion, and recreation and culture. 
Taxes, federal revenue, state 
revenue and charges for services 
finance most of these activities. 

Business-type activities — 

The tribe charges fees to custom- 
ers to help it cover the costs of 
certain services it provides. The 
tribe’s Gaming Authority and 
businesses are included here. 


Fund financial statements 

The fund financial statements 
provide more detailed infor- 
mation about the tribe’s most 
significant funds-not the tribe as 
a whole. Funds are accounting 
devices that the tribe uses to keep 
track of specific sources of fund- 
ing and spending for particular 
purposes. 

Some funds are required by 
federal law and by bond cove- 
nants. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors establishes other funds 
to control and manage grant 
money for particular purposes 
(Head Start, fisheries, sanitation, 
etc.) 

The tribe has three kinds of 
funds: 

Governmental funds - Most 
of the tribe’s basic services are 
included in governmental funds, 
— Continued on page 21 
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Continued from Page 20 — 
which focus on (1) how much 
cash and other financial assets 
that can readily be converted 
to cash flow in and out and (2) 
the balances left at year end 
that are available for spending. 
Consequently, the governmen- 
tal funds statements provide a 
detailed short-term view that 
helps you determine whether 
there are more or fewer financial 
resources that can be spent in the 
near future to finance the tribe’s 
programs. Because this infor- 
mation does not encompass the 
additional long-term focus of the 
government- wide statements, we 
provide additional information at 
the bottom of the governmental 
funds statement, or on the subse- 
quent page, that explains the rela- 
tionship (or differences) between 
them. 

Proprietary funds - Internal 
services for which the tribe 
charges internal customers a fee 
are generally reported in the gen- 
eral fund. Proprietary funds, like 
the government- wide statements, 
provide both long- and short- 
term financial information. In 
fact, the tribe’s enterprise funds 
(one type of proprietary fund) 
are the same as its business-type 
activities, but provide more detail 
and additional information, such 
as cash flows. We use internal 
services for the tribe’s other 
programs and activities — such 
as the Management Information 
Systems, Human Resources, 
Accounting, etc. 

Fiduciary funds - The tribe 
is trustee, or fiduciary, for its 
employees’ pension plans. It is 
also responsible for other assets 
because of a trust arrangement 
- can be used only for the trust 
beneficiaries. The tribe is respon- 
sible for ensuring that the assets 
reported in the funds are used for 
their intended purposes. All of 
the tribe’s fiduciary activities are 
reported in a separate statement 
of fiduciary net position and a 
statement of changes in fiduciary 
net position. We exclude these 
activities from the tribe’s govern- 
ment-wide financial statements 
because the tribe cannot use these 
assets to finance its operations. 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF 
THE TRIBE AS A WHOLE 

Net position — The tribe’s 
combined governmental and 
business-type net position was 
$139,148,249 for 2015. (See 
Table A-l.) 

$42.2 million of governmen- 
tal assets are invested in capital 
assets (land, buildings and equip- 
ment) with $93 .3 million of busi- 
ness assets invested in the same 
manner. 

Change in net position — 

The tribe’s total revenues from 
primary activities (excluding spe- 
cial items) was $165.4 million. 
(See Table A-2.) The tribe’s rev- 
enue comes mainly from gaming 
revenues, charges for services, 
taxes and federal sources. 

The total cost of all primary 
activities was $141.2 million and 
included both governmental and 
member services along with busi- 
ness-type operating costs exclud- 
ing transfers and taxes. 

The tribe was able to cover the 
current year’s costs for programs 
and services of governmental 
operations through lower costs. 
Table A-2 and the narrative that 
follows consider the operations of 
governmental-type activities and 
business-type activities separately. 


Table A-l 

Tribe’s Net Position 


Governmental Business -type 

Activities Activities Total 




2015 


2014 


2015 


2014 


2015 


2014 














Current and Other Assets 


$ 58,470,209 


$ 52,055,968 


$ 23,681,912 


$ 23,098,150 


$ 65,900,615 


$ 75,154,118 

Capital Assets 


$ 42,218,703 


43,304,132 


93,341,593 


97,102,929 


135,560,296 


140,407,061 














Total Assets 


$ 100,688,912 


$ 95,360,100 


$ 117,023,505 


$ 120,201,079 


$ 217,712,417 


$ 215,561,179 














Current Liabilities 


$ 16,309,174 


$ 15,987,560 


$ 4,140,597 


$ 12,780,971 


$ 20,449,771 


$ 28,768,531 

Noncurrent Liabilites 


37,524,138 


37,067,036 


20,590,259 


17,349,076 


58,114,397 


54,416,112 














Total Liabilities 


53,833,312 


53,054,596 


24,730,856 


30,130,047 


78,564,168 


83,184,643 














Net Position 













Net Investment in 













Captial Assets 


42,218,703 


36,902,120 


80,196,593 


78,644,600 


122,415,296 


115,546,720 

Unrestricted 


4,636,897 


5,403,384 


12,096,056 


11,426,432 


16,732,953 


16,829,816 














Total Net Position 


$ 46,855,600 


$ 42,305,504 


$ 92,292,649 


$ 90,071,032 


$ 139,148,249 


$ 132,376,536 


Table A-2 

Changes in Tribe’s Net Position 



Governmental Activities 


Business-type Activities 


2015 


2014 


2015 


2014 

Revenues 








Program Revenues : 








Charges for services 

$ 15,519,375 


$ 17,485,861 


$ 88,584,941 


$ 107,963,494 

Operating grants and Contributions 

42,429,998 


40,784,240 


- 


- 

Capital grants and Contributions 

1,126,562 


1,158,786 


- 


- 

General Revenues: 








Taxes 

16,475,899 


17,631,879 


- 


- | 

Interest/Dividends 

11,056 


17,561 


19,205 


24,768 

Other 

97,334 


448,936 


1,164,001 


955,571 









Total Revenues 

75,660,224 


77,527,263 


89,768,147 


108,943,833 









Expenses 








Gaming Authority 

- 


- 


61,477,463 


77,016,648 

Other 

-1 


- 


9,594,875 


12,843,535 

Judicial 

1,185,364 


947,087 


- 


- | 

Education 

7,979,043 


7,189,462 


- 


- 

Health and Welfare 

41,017,035 


39,256,558 


- 


- | 

Recreation and Culture 

2,777,592 


2,897,228 


- 


- | 

Public Safety 

3,896,342 


4,746,688 


- 


- 

General Government 

8,394,786 


12,905,340 


- 


- | 

Public Works 

1,059,319 


2,863,395 


- 


- | 

Interest Expense 

3,789,254 


4,052,354 


- 


- 









Total Expenses 

70,098,735 


74,858,112 


71,072,338 


89,860,183 












Governmental Activities 


Business -type Activities 



2015 


2014 


2015 


2014 










Excess (Deficiency) 


5,561,489 


2,669,151 


18,695,809 


19,083,650 

Loss on Disposal of Capital Assets 


(154,641) 




(18,319) 


(94,308) 

Transfers 


(20,026) 


I~| 


20,026 


- 

Taxes 


- 


- 


(16,475,899) 


(17,631,879) 










Changes in Net Position 


5,386,822 


2,669,151 


2,221,617 


1,357,463 



Net Position - Beginning (as restated) 


41,468,778 


39,636,353 


90,071,032 


88,713,569 










Net Position - Eliding 


$ 46,855,600 


$ 42,305,504 


$ 92,292,649 


$ 90,071,032 


Table A-3 

Tribe’s Capital Assets - at Cost 


Governmental 

Business-Type 

Governmental 

Business-Type 

Activities 

Activities 

Activities 

Activities 

2015 

2015 

2014 

2014 


Land and Improvements 

$ 16,951,600 

$ 7,048,058 $ 

14,968,410 $ 

6,952,754 

Construction in Progress 

1,018,885 

664,732 

2,374,648 

46,185 

Buildings and Equipment 

78,867,482 

213,809,180 

78,486,915 

215,113,826 


96,837,967 

221,521,970 

95,829,973 

222,112,765 

Less: Accumulated Depreciation 

(54,619,264) 

(128,180,377) 

(52,525,841) 

(125,009,836) 

Totals 

$ 42.218.703 

$ 93.341.593 $ 

43.304.132 5 

97.102.929 


Governmental and busi- 
ness-type activities 

Revenues for the tribe’s gov- 
ernmental activities decreased 
2.4 percent, while total expenses 
decreased 6.4 percent. 

Revenues for the tribe’s busi- 
ness-type activities decreased 

17.6 percent, while total expenses 
decreased 21.0 percent. 

Table A-2 presents the cost 
of each of the tribe’s five largest 
programs— health and welfare, 
public safety, recreation and 
culture, education, and general 
government as well as its judicial 
services, public works and inter- 
est expense. 

The cost of all governmental 
activities this year was $70.1 mil- 
lion. 

The cost of those services was 
paid from the following: 

— Taxes of $16.5 million 

— Charges for services of 
$15.5 million 

— Operating and capital 
grants of $43 .6 million 

— Interest, dividends and 
other revenues of $108.4 thou- 
sand 

— The increase in govern- 
mental net position for 2015 was 
$5.4 million. 

Business-type activities 

Revenues of the tribe’s busi- 
ness-type activities were $89.8 
million and expenses were $71.1 
million. (Referto Table A-2). 
Business-type activities provide 
all of the governmental tax reve- 
nues and the increase in net posi- 
tion for the businesses was $2.2 
million for 2015 after taxes. 

As the tribe completed the 
year, its governmental funds 
reported a combined deficit 
fund balance of $23.3 million, 
an improvement in combined 
fund balance of $2.3 million 
from 2014. The primary reason 
for the increase in fund balance 
is highlighted in the analysis of 
governmental activities. In addi- 
tion, these other changes in fund 
balance should be noted: 

— Debt service expenditures 
were $4.5 million. 

— $5 .8 million was trans- 
ferred out to other activities from 
the General Fund, a decrease of 

16.7 percent from 2014. 

General Fund budgetary 

highlights 

Over the course of the year, 
the tribe’s board of directors 
made several changes to the 
tribe’s budget. The budget pro- 
cess falls into three categories: 

— Original budgets are 
approved by the board of direc- 
tors prior to the beginning of the 
program’s fiscal year. 

— Amendments and sup- 
plemental appropriations are 
approved as needed by the board 
of directors during the course of 
the fiscal year. 

— Year end modifications are 
made during the calendar year 
as needed for programs with 
non-December year ends. 

Even with these adjustments, 
actual expenditures were $1.55 
million less than the final bud- 
geted general fund amounts. The 
actual excess of revenues over 
expenses and other uses was 
$1.19 million more than the final 
budget anticipated. This is due, in 
part, to less general government 
and debt service costs, and less 
operating fund transfers than the 
final budgeted amounts. 

The most significant variances 
were as follows: 

— General government costs 
were less. 


— Debt service costs were 
less. 

— Other financing uses of 
funds were less. 

CAPITAL ASSETS 

At the end of 2015, the tribe 
has invested $135,560,296 in 
a broad range of capital assets, 
including land, machinery and 
equipment, buildings, roads, and 
vehicles. (See Table A-3.) 

The principal change in capital 
assets consists mainly of land 
purchases, completion of con- 
struction in progress and equip- 
ment purchases. More detailed 
information about the tribe’s cap- 
ital assets is presented in Note E 
to the financial statements. 

Long-term debt 

At year end, the tribe had 


$25,814,259 in bonds, notes, 
and other obligations. General 
governmental debt decreased by 
$1,000,012 to $0 and internal ser- 
vice debt decreased by $178,000. 
More detailed information about 
the tribe’s long-term liabilities is 
presented in Note F to the finan- 
cial statements. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS AND 
NEXT YEAR’S BUDGETS 
AND RATES 

These indicators were taken 
into account when adopting the 
General Fund budget for fiscal 
2016. The amount appropriated in 
the General Fund budget for oper- 
ations is $12.52 million, which is 
a 15.3 percent decrease from final 
fiscal 2015 budget. The tribe will 
use its revenues to finance current 


and expected future programs, 
program expansions into outlying 
areas, and the expected impact of 
inflation on those programs. 

The largest fiscal 2016 bud- 
geted expenditures are for direct 
services, consulting and subcon- 
tracting, and expansion of mem- 
ber services. If these estimates 
are realized, the tribe’s budgetary 
General Fund balance is expected 
to remain steady by the close of 
fiscal 2016. 

As for the tribe’s business-type 
activities, we expect that the 2016 
results will also improve based on 
these items: 

— Reduction in operating 
costs. 

— Reduction in debt service. 

— Increase in operating mar- 
gins. 
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Sault Tribe 2016 Facility List 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 


Welcome to the Sault Tribe Communications Dept . 
Facility Listing for 2016, printed annually for tribal 
members . Facilities are listed by town with 
address, available services and phones, 
including toll free numbers. It is a handy resource 
to clip and save, or consult on the website at 
www.saulttribe.com/about-us/facilities-listing. 


SAULT AREA 
BUILDINGS 

Kewadin Casino Hotel 
and Convention Center 

2186 Shurik Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

1 -800-KEWADIN 
632-0530 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Employment Office 635- 
4937 or (866) 635-7032 
Min Wabab Dan 
(Pleased with It) — Sault 
Tribe Administration Bid. 
523, 531 Ashmun Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
635-6050 
(800) 793-0660 
Board of Directors 
Chairman’s Office 
Legal 
Legislation 
Budgets 
Accounting 
Efficiency analyst 
Payroll 

Cultural Division 
Planning and Development 
Transportation 
Executive office of 
Internal/ Membership 
Services 

Assistant executive office 
Membership liaison 
CFO office 
MIS / IT Security 
Telecommunications 
Insurance 
Tax Agreement 
Facilities 

Gaming Commission 635- 
7042 

Communications 632-6398 
Education 635-7010 
WIA 635-4767 
Adult Education 632-6098 
Higher Education 635-7784 
Youth Education and 
Activities 635-7010 
The Dawn M. Eavou 
Child Advocacy Center 
2163 Migisa Ct. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
632-4001 
Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation 
Center 

2 Ice Circle 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
635-RINK (7465) 

Summer Recreation 
Program 

Events management 
All-in-One Fitness Club 
Concessions 
Pro Shop 
Tribal recreation 
Physical therapy 
Youth Education and 
Activities Program 
253-1321 

Joseph K. Lumsden 
Bahweting School Public 
School Academy 
1301 Marquette Ave. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 4978 
635-5055 

Fred Hatch Building 

206 Greenough Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Environmental Department 
632-5575 

Miskeke Gamig 
(Medicine Lodge) — Sault 
Tribe Health and Human 
Services 

2864 Ashmun Street 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

632-5200 

(877) 256-0009 

Laboratory 

Medical 

Medical Billing 

Medical Records 


Radiology 
Administration 
Dental 632-5260 
Patient Registration 
632-5200 
Optical 632-5218 
Pharmacy 632-5226 
Behavioral Health 
635-6075 

Community Health 
632-5210 

Audiology, Traditional 
Medicine, Nutrition, Home 
Health Aid, HIV coordina- 
tor, diabetes coordinator, 
occupation health nurses 
Preferred Health 632-5220 
or (800) 922-0582 
Urgent Care Walk-in 
Clinic - Monday through 
Friday, from 8 a. m. to 8 
p.m. Closed weekends and 
holidays. 

Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Bid. 

1 1 Ice Circle 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
632-0239 

Mary Murray/Bonnie 
McKerchie Bid. 

2218 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Child Care Center 632- 
5258 

ACFS 632-5250 or (800) 
726-0093 

Chippewa Service 

916 Ashmun Street 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

632-6077 

Facilities Management 
Northern Hospitality 

827 Ashmun Street 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

635-4800 

Mary Murray Culture 
Camp 

266 Homestead Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
635-5604 

Powwow grounds 

10 Ice Circle 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

Nokomis/Mishomis 

Bid. 

2076 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Elder Services 635-4971, 
(888) 711-7356 
Sault Tribe Head Start 635- 
7722 

Early Head Start 635-7722 
Enrollment Department 

2428 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Mailing address: 

PO Box 1628 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
635-3396 or 632-8552, 
(800) 251-6597 
Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Department 
2428 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
632-6132 

George K. Nolan 
Judicial Building 
2175 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement/Conservation 
635-6065 

Tribal Court 635-4963 
Prosecutor’s office 635- 
4749 

Big Abe Inter-Tribal 
Building 

179 W. Three Mile Rd. 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Inter Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program 632- 
0072 

Midjim Sault 

2205 Shunk Road 


635-4782 
Sault Tribe 
Construction 

3375 South M- 129 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

635-0556 

USDA/Food Distribution 
3601 Mackinaw Trail 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
635-6076 

Advocacy Resource 
Center 

2769 Ashmun Street 
P.O. Box 1576 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
632-1808 or (877) 639- 
7820 

Lodge of Bravery 
Advocacy services 
Legal aid 

Shedawin Building 

2158 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Behavioral Health uses 
Bi-Bagi (Call, cry out 
or shout) 

2151 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Storage 

199 Three Mile Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

KINCHELOE AREA 
BUILDINGS 

ACFS Kincheloe Office 
- Child Placement 

60 Kincheloe 
Kincheloe, MI 49752 
495-1232 

Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority 

154 Parkside Drive 
Kincheloe, MI 49788 
495-1450 
495-5598 
(800) 794-4072 
Administrative office 
Home Improvement 
Program 

Modernization Program 
Occupancy /applications 
Department 
Home Ownership 
Resident Services 
Department 

Maintenance (855) 205- 
2840 

DeMawating 

Development 

Sault Tribe Real Estate 
42 Woodlake 
Kincheloe, MI 49788 
DeMawating Development 
495-2800 

Sault Tribe Real Estate 
495-1016 

Youth Education and 
Activities 

Rudyard/Kinross 
Rudyard Schools 
( Not owned by Sault Tribe ) 
11185 2nd Street 
Rudyard, MI 49780 
487-3471, ext. 228 

ST. IGNACE AREA 
BUILDINGS 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

3015 Mackinac Trail 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
643-7071 
1 -800-KEWADIN 
St. Ignace Employment 
Office 643-4176 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Employment Office 635- 
4937 or (866) 635-7032 
St. Ignace Tribal 
Health Clinic and Human 


Services Center 

1140 N. State Street, 

Suite 2805 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
643-8689 or (877) 256- 
0135 

Administration 

Medical 

Nurses 

Dental 

Hygienist 

Traditional Medicine 
Community Health 
Nutrition 

Behavioral Health 
Optical 

Medical billing 
Medical records 
Pharmacy 
ACFS 

Lambert Center 

225 WaSeh Drive 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
HeadStart 643-9733 
Membership liaison 643- 
2124 

Enji Maawanji’ Iding 
(Former McCann School) 

399 McCann Street 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
643-3189 
Elder meals 

Sault Tribe Youth Facility 
and Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement 

1130 N. State Street 

St. Ignace, MI 49781 

Sault Tribe Youth Facility 

643-0941 

Sault Tribe Law 

Enforcement 

635-6065 

For emergencies, dial 911 
Midjim St. Ignace 
3045 Mackinac Trail 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
643-9906 

Youth Education and 
Activities St. Ignace 

Lasalle Middle School 
(Not owned by Sault Tribe) 
860 Portage Street 
St. Ignace, MI 49781 
643-7262 

HESSELAREA 
BUILDINGS 
Kewadin Hessel 

3395 3 Mile Road 
Hessel, MI 49745 
484-2903 
1 -800-KEWADIN 
Hessel Community 
Tribal Center 
3355 N 3 Mile Road 
Hessel, MI 49745 
484-2727 

Community Health 
Eldercare services lunches 
ACFS on occasion 
Youth Education & 
Activities 
484-2298 

Wequayoc Cemetery/ 
Vacant Bldg 

2354 EM-134 
Hessel, MI 
484-2727 

MANISTIQUE AREA 
BUILDINGS 

Kewadin Manistique 
5630 W US 2 
Manistique, MI 49854 
341-5510 
1 -800-KEWADIN 
Chigibig Ningabi 
An (Near the Western 
Shore) Manistique Tribal 
Community Center 
5698W US Highway 2 


Manistique, MI 49854 
341-8469 
(866) 401-0043 
Fax 341-1321 
Administration 
Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement 
For emergencies, dial 911 
635-6065 
341-8317 
Elderly meals 
Health center: medical, 
nursing, dental, hygien- 
ist, optical, pharmacy, 
Community Health, nutri- 
tion, patient registration, 
Behavioral Health and 
Traditional Healing 
maintenance 

ACFS 341-6993 or (800) 
347-7137 

Membership liaison 341- 
8469 

Housing Authority: 
Escanaba, Newberry, 
Manistique, Wetmore, 
Marquette 

1176 North Chitoma Drive 
Manistique, MI 49854 
341-5145 
(888) 353-9502 
Maintenance-eastern and 
western ends (855) 205- 
2840 

Youth Education and 
Activities Manistique 

174 Zhigag 

Manistique, MI 49754 
341-3362 

ESCANABA AREA 
BUILDINGS 

1226 Wigob 
Escanaba, MI 49829 
Youth Education & 
Activities 
789-0972 

NEWBERRY AREA 
BUILDINGS 

Newberry Health 
Center and Community 
Building 

4935 Zeez-Ba-Tik Lane 
Newberry, MI 49868 
293-8181 

Community Health 
Satellite Direct Services 

MUNISING AREA 
BUILDINGS 

Kewadin Christmas 
N7761 Candy Cane Lane 
Christmas, MI 49862 
387-5475 
1 -800-KEWADIN 
Victor Matson Sr. 
Community Ctr.; Grand 
Island Chippewa Center 
Gchi-Minis Ednakiiyaany 
Gamig; Munising Tribal 
Community Center 
622 W. Superior Street 
Munising, MI 49862 
387-4721 or (800) 236- 
4705 

Health clinic: adminis- 
tration, medical, nursing, 
medical records, reception 
and Behavioral Health, data 
entry, board of directors 
office, elder office, ACFS, 
Community Health, tradi- 
tional healers office, health 
educators, membership liai- 
son 450-7011 or 450-7011 
Youth Education and 
Activities 


(Not owned by Sault Tribe ) 
Mather Middle School 
411 Elm Street 
Munising, MI 49862 
387-2251 Ext. 180 

MARQUETTE AREA 
BUILDINGS 
K.I. Sawyer 
Sawyer Village/Eagle 
Ridge 

250 Voodoo Ave. 

Gwinn, MI 49841 
346-3919 

Sault Tribe Real Estate 
495-1016 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 
George K. Nolan 
Judicial Building 
Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement/ 
Conservation 635-6065 
For emergencies, dial 911 
2175 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Law Enforcement Satellite 
Offices 

Kincheloe - There is an 
officer for the tribe on duty 
at this location. 

For emergencies, dial 911 
635-6065 

Sault Tribe Youth 
Facility/Sault Tribe Law 

Enforcement 
1130 N. State Street 
St. Ignace, MI49781 
For emergencies, dial 911 
635-6065 - STLE 
643-0941 - STYF 
Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement 
Manistique Tribal 
Community Center 
5698 W US-2 
Manistique, MI49854 
For emergencies, dial 911 
635-6065 
341-8317 

SAULT TRIBE SATEL- 
LITE HEALTH CLINICS 
Escanaba Tribal 
Community Health 
Center 

(Not owned by Sault Tribe) 
Penstar Office Building 
1401 North 26th St., 

Suite 105 

Escanaba, MI 49829 
786-2636 
Services: medical, 
Community Health and 
health education 
Marquette Tribal 
Satellite Clinic 
(Not owned by Sault Tribe) 
1229 Washington Street 
Marquette, MI 49855 
Phone: 225-1616 
Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Closed for lunch. 
Tuesdays 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Services: Medication 
Pick up, 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Tuesdays only, nutritionist, 
diabetic education, smoking 
cessation, Flu shot clinics. 

List provided 
by the Sault Tribe 
Communications 
Department. To correct or 
update location informa- 
tion, please call (906) 632- 
6398 or e-mail your request 
to slucas@saulttribe.net 
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CHAIR’S AUTHORITY ALREADY IN QUESTION?!! 



Gatiing Compianoe 


-eg® 





Chairperson Aaron A. Payment, 
MPA, MAEd 

“Representing All Members 
Everywhere” 

First and foremost, thank you 
for re-electing me as your Chair- 
person. I am humbled and prom- 
ise to do my best. The Chairper- 
son position is a balancing act 
between advocating for our peo- 
ple at the highest levels while 
providing oversight over opera- 
tions back home. We are a multi- 
million organization so it is no 
small task to ensure a smooth 
operation and balanced budget. 
Of course, we can always do bet- 
ter; but I think my administrative 
team and I do a great job. 

Some Board Members insist 
we are top heavy in the executive 
level administration. These same 
individuals insist on hiring a Chief 
Executive Officer for Govern- 
ment operations that the Board 
would directly supervise. This 
position would cost over 
$200,000 ($160,000 in salaiy) to 
supervise existing executive level 
staff. Recently experiences with 
another Tribal Board “direct em- 
ployee” proves this is a mistake as 
NO ONE monitored the execu- 
tive’s time. 


BAD LEGISLATION BAD 
RESULTS 

In 2010, the Board voted to 
put a vote to the people to “take 
the title CEO” out of the Chair- 
person position. Director McKel- 
vie reports this was never intend- 
ed and the resolution was changed 
at the last minute. When I re- 
turned to office, I explained that 
while others before me had no 
problem administering and spend- 
ing unlawfully, I am a principled 
individual driven by ethics and 
my belief in “right and wrong” 
require that I always choose the 
path of right. Illegal expenditures 
by former Chairs and the majority 
of the Board’s willingness to look 
away proves ~ not everyone is 
hard wired with these core beliefs. 

PREVIOUSLY 
PROPOSED ORG CHART 
DEFICIENT 

A few hold outs of an arbi- 
traiy and capricious governmental 
oversight have proposed to create 
a lackadaisical environment were 
key staff can simply not come to 
work for weeks at a time or spend 
over $300,000 in increments of 
less than $50,000 to avoid detec- 
tion. I will continue to assert my 
role though the delegated authori- 
ty from the Board and the expec- 
tations of the Members - that the 
Chairperson serves in the lead 
administrative capacity. 

REARING IT’S UGLY 
HEAD AGAIN?!! 

During the General Elec- 
tion ballot count this year, a 
Board Member overheard a 
few other Board Members 
from an obstructionist faction 
of the Board discussing how 


the above organizational chart 
can finally be approved 
though a tradeoff vote on 
officer elections. When the 
above org chart was intro- 
duced two years ago, I chal- 
lenged the Board to go ahead 
and pass it so the Members 
could circulate a petition to 
overturn it. Our budgets are 
balanced; I am not taking per- 
sonal privilege of office; I 
have not hired immediate 
family like my predecessors; 
and there certainly is no inap- 
propriate or salacious activi- 
ties coming from the Chair’s 
office anymore. So, stop and 
ask yourself: why the inces- 
sant focus on making the 
Chair a figurehead only? The 
org chart at the top would 
have the Chair only supervise 
two functions and no execu- 
tive or administrative func- 
tions. 

Providing direct oversight 
over key positions makes me inti- 
mately familiar with the needs of 
our operations and our people. 
Thus, when I testify in Congress, I 
am knowledgeable about tribal 
government operations such that I 
can handle any questions posed 
during Congressional hearings. It 
is one thing to read testimony 
from a script, but it is another to 
expertly respond with value add- 
ed at critical moments. There 
have been extremely challenging 
technical questions. With direct 
oversight over key areas, I have 
never been at a loss for a com- 


plete response. I firmly believe 
this is why I get asked back to 
testify - time and again - includ- 
ing responding to the President’s 
budget for all of Indian Country 
(twice). Most tribal leaders might 
testify in Congress once in their 
careers. I have been invited to 
testify over 14 times. 

EFFICIENT & 
ECONOMIC 

Contrary to some misin- 
formation at the hands of 
some Board Members, I de- 
rive only one salary 
($100,000) which has not in- 
creased since 2004. I also do 
not receive vacation, sick, or 
social security benefits like 
my predecessor ($245,000). I 
am happy to supervise 15 di- 
rect reports (we use this term 
as subordinates is demean- 
ing). Both our Executive Di- 
rector and Chief Financial 
Officer oversee a similar 
number. Again, we are a lean 
but highly economically effi- 
cient and effective team. 
Other organizations our size 
have much larger central ad- 
ministrations. If I did not 
have two (nearly three) grad- 
uate degrees in administra- 
tion, I suppose we might need 
to hire another executive. 
But, why waste $160,000 if I 
am willing to do it with no 
additional pay? Jealously? 
Spite? Whatever the reason, 
as long as the you believe I 
should lead the administration 
though the current adminis- 


trative structure, I will. If an 
oppositional faction take this 
away via a Board vote, I will 
be asking you to sign a peti- 
tion so you can overturn such a 
decision. Unit 3 Board Member 
Keith Massaway has consistently 
voted to retain the administrative 
authority with the Chairperson 
position. It will be interesting to 
see if his position now remains 
consistent with his position before 
the election. 

ELECTION REFORMS 

At the time I write this, the 
election contest is over. A num- 
ber of necessaiy reforms became 
evident though this election cycle. 
While the complainant did not 
prevail, we should reform the 
process to ensure: all adult Mem- 
bers receive a ballot; that the bal- 
lot machine is secured under lock 
and key (this was not the case in 
this cycle); we cease to print hun- 
dreds of extra ballots when only a 
handful are replaced (meaning we 
print hundreds of extra ballots that 
are not entirely secured); we 
should cease mailing ballots to 
bad addresses (this results in thou- 
sand of ballots sitting at the post 
office which are not entirely se- 
cured); a signature requirement 
should be used to verify ballots 
and the security of the ballot ma- 
chine; and poll sites should be 
used to supplement the mail in 
ballot system for those who wish 
to vote in person. 

Chi MeGwitch, again for 
your vote and 

support! Qwu. 


Call: 800*793*0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
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Tribe's election process needs improvement 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


The tribe needs many changes 
in the near future — elections, 
communications, social media, 
policy reform, just to name a few. 

There were many complaints 
during the election process. I do 
not fault the Election Committee 
for problems in our processes. We 
(the board) need to figure out a 
central address updating system 
that works. For years, the Election 
Committee has brought us sugges- 
tions to improve the process and 
they are not always taken serious- 
ly or vehemently opposed to the 
changes presented. 

We all know there are some- 
times several ballots sent to the 
same house that may or may not 
be voted on by the addressee. The 


committee suggested poll voting 
as a solution to that and issues 
with not receiving the ballots in 
the mail. This then gets spun that 
we are not for at-large being able 
to vote. Absentee ballots were 
discussed as well as other code 
changes since I have been on the 
board and we (the board) did not 
make those changes. 

I believe it is very unprofes- 
sional to say the very least to be 
on social media including elec- 
tion night accusing and making 
accusations about the Election 
Committee that is made up of 
employees and volunteers. I also 
believe it is important for incum- 
bents and candidates to be at the 
count to talk to the members and 
other candidates and thank the 
committee. There were threats 
made about people’s jobs and 
the committee may be cheating. 

No wonder the committee has so 
many vacancies. Would you take 
time out of your life to volunteer 
only to get beat up on social media 
that you were a crook? 

If people have doubts about 
the process, they should volun- 
teer to be on the committee, stuff 
envelopes, open ballots or come 
to the counts to see the process for 
yourself. Like the saying, “Don’t 
always believe what you hear.” 
Members also have a responsi- 
bility to make sure they change 
their address when they move; that 


Thank you for 
continued support 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


I would like to thank you, 
the members of Unit IV, for 
your continued support. I am 
honored to continue to represent 
you and our community. I would 
like to congratulate the new and 
reelected chairman and board 
members. Welcome to the newly 
elected Anita Nelson and Michael 
McKerchie. Happy retirement 
to Director Cathy Abramson! I 
have had the honor of working 
alongside Cathy at the board 
table and at CDC/TAC committee 
meetings; she is such an advocate 
for the health of our people she 
is going to be missed. With the 
election now over, hopefully we 
can settle back into a schedule 
and move forward in a positive 
direction. I support changing our 
election process; we need to have 
an outside independent compa- 
ny performing our elections. I 
believe we owe it to all members 
to change a process they have lost 
faith in. 

I would like to thank everyone 


who attended the Gathering of the 
Clans powwow in Manistique. 

We had great weather with an 
excellent turn out of drums, danc- 
ers and participants. Thank you to 
all the volunteers who were there 
— without your help it wouldn’t 
be possible. I would like to thank 
the committee members who pull 
this together behind the scenes — 
Viola Neadow, Director Denise 
Chase and member liasion Mary 
Jenerou. 

Director Chase, community 
members and myself attended a 
Community Health input session 
at the Manistique Tribal Health 
Center on the evening of June 29. 
Health staff facilitated the ses- 
sion; they were able to get a lot of 
great input from all participants. 
This session took place to iden- 
tify the resources we have in our 
area, the needs of our community 
and the barriers in our commu- 
nity. From this session, the staff 
can look for solutions in some of 
the grants they were awarded or, 
in the future when applying for 
grants, they will now have list of 
needs from each area. A commu- 
nity input session also took place 
on June 28 in Munising at the 
tribal health center. It is import- 
ant that you try and attend any 
community sessions when they 
are in your area. This is vital to 
ensuring your voice is heard and, 
when funding is awarded, we see 
it spread equally throughout. 

If you have any questions, feel 
free to contact me at (906) 298- 
1888. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 

Unit IV Representative 

dmorro w @ saulttribe .net 


can be done by calling the 1-800 
number on the back of your tribal 
card. I believe that some members 
do not want to be involved with 
the tribe and maybe disgusted 
with things that are going on and 
that choice is on them. I did have 
members contact me saying their 
relatives did not get ballots and 
they either did not have the correct 
address when I checked my list or 
they were not on it. 

Communication needs to 
improve; we rarely know when the 
chair will be out of town, he used 
to give us a monthly calendar. 
Contrary to what you may have 
heard, I have no issue with the 
chair representing us in D.C. on 
federal committees. I just would 
appreciate that there was commu- 
nication and that there continues 
to be business as usual when he is 
gone. The tribe should not be put 
on hold for one person. Sometimes 
one of the membership liaisons 
travel with the chair and we 
should also know that so we can 
refer members to another liaison 
or the chair’s executive assistant. 

We also need monthly reports 
from the chair’s direct reports. 

We get them from all other areas 
and used to have at the very least 
semi-annual reviews with these 
departments. I hope this commu- 
nication improves so the board 
is better informed in these areas 
when members ask questions. 

We need to dedicate time to 
develop and approve a social 
media policy. Last time this sub- 
ject was broached it was said 


we were stopping “freedom of 
speech.” Most businesses or 
workplaces have policies in place 
these days to protect the business. 
Employees should not be harassed 
or smeared on Facebook, nor 
should our businesses. Currently 
it is hard to discipline a team 
member if the leader of the tribe is 
doing it. Social media can be good 
for keeping people informed but it 
can also destroy lives. 

The RFP (request for propos- 
als) has finally been sent out to 
get an audit of human resources. 
Hopefully, we can start this pro- 
cess by September. Once this is 
complete, we should be working 
towards reforming our policy 
manual including the hiring pro- 
cess. The board has to consider 
changes to make the hiring pro- 
cess for efficient and effective. 

Our new casinos CEO started 
on July 1 1 . 1 hope he was not 
thinking twice after the first time 
he came in front of the board. As 
a member of the Oneida tribe he 
is familiar with tribal politics. He 
said he said his management style 
is very “boots on the ground” and 
that he will be working Tuesday- 
Saturday with him working Friday 
and Saturday evenings. He is 
going to be making his rounds to 
each property and mingling with 
staff and customers. 

Over the weekend, my young- 
est son and I attended a dream- 
catcher making demonstration 
with Sue St. Onge and her daugh- 
ter, Helena, at the Museum of 
Ojibwa Culture. I am not a very 


crafty person but had fun and had 
a finished project at the end. I also 
attended my first Sugar Island 
powwow. It was very nice and 
peaceful over there. We were only 
able to spend a couple of hours 
due to a family wedding but were 
very glad to have made to trip. 
Denny McKelvie has a completely 
free booth of hot dogs, nachos, 
drinks, cotton candy, popcorn 
and snow cones. We also had 
great wood fire grilled pizza from 
Sharon Ho vie ’s booth. I would 
like to thank all the volunteers that 
put on that powwow. I will defi- 
nitely be back. 

A reminder: We have unit 
meetings open to members on the 
third Monday of every month at 6 
p.m. at the McCann school build- 
ing. The elder meals are served 
there on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at noon and ask for a $1 
donation and $3 for other guests. 
Elder meetings are on the second 
Friday of the month after the noon 
meal. We have our annual elder 
picnic on Sunday, Aug. 14, at 1 
p.m. Keith and I will be grilling 
the meats and dishes to pass will 
be side dishes and desserts. 

I promise to do my best to 
work with everyone on the board 
to move the tribe forward in a 
positive manner. I hope everyone 
commits to do the same. It is time 
for the chaos to end and the tribe 
to be put first. 

Please feel free to contact 
me at bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 
bridgett91@yahoo.com, (906) 
430-0536 or (906) 984-2052. 


WALK-IN CLINIC 


Sault Tribe Health Center , 2864 Ashmun, St. Sault Ste. Marie 


Open Monday through Friday Rae Ann Brand FNP 

from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Andrew Rife PA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 2nd Floor 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 



The Walk-In Clinic 
Provides Routine Medical 
Care r Such As: 

• Vaccinations 

• Evaluation and 
Treatment of Cold and 
Flu Symptoms 

• Minor Ailments or 
Illnesses 

• Minor Cuts Requiring 
Stitches 

• Minor Injuries 

• Minor Burns 

• Sore Throats, Earaches 

• Insect Bites 

• Simple Rashes 

• Skin Infections 

• Sprains and Strains 



No Appointment Necessary! 


ELIGIBILITY 

All patients eligible to be seen at 
our medical clinic are eligible to 
come to our walk-in clinic. 


WEEKEND CARE 

Urgent care patients can still 
be seen at War Memorial Hos- 
pital's Community Care Clin- 
ic on weekends and holidays 
when the Tribal Walk-in clinic is 
closed. 


AFTER HOURS CARE 

After hours, call 906-632-5200 to 
speak to a nurse for guidance on 
your health issue. 


Sault Tribe Health Services ... "Health for a Lifetime" 
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Gravelle 



Kim Gravelle, 
Director, Unit I 


thanks Abramson for years of service 


Aaniin, the 2016 election is 
over and I congratulate Anita 
Nelson and Michael McKerchie 
as newly elected board mem- 
bers and the incumbents: Aaron 
Payment, Denny McKelvie, 
Jennifer McLeod, Darcy Morrow 
and Lana Causley. 

“Miigwech” to Cathy 
Abramson for her many years of 
service to our tribe, I have known 
and worked with Cathy a long 
time before she was on the Sault 
Tribe Board of Directors. She 
was involved in JOM, Title VII, 
YEA and numerous volunteer 
committees. Cathy and her hus- 
band, Tony, are always involved 
in our tribal youth programs as 
volunteers and promoting young 
people to be the best they can be. 


She’s always been a strong advo- 
cate for the wellness and health 
of our tribal members as can be 
seen in the many programs our 
Sault Tribe Health Center has to 
offer. Thanks to her family for 
her 20 years of serving the tribe 
and having to give up time with 
her as she was away from home 
on tribal business, spent hours 
on the phone with members, per- 
sonally assisting members with 
issues, attending meetings and 
many other issues that can pop 
up during the day. I know some 
think we only attend a meeting 
once a week but this is a 24/7 job 
and a lot of what board members 
do does not get advertised to the 
public. Enjoy your retirement — 
you deserve it! 


Anyone who reads the papers 
and listens to the news knows we 
have an epidemic of addiction in 
our communities. I am going to 
make this one of my top priorities 
to assist our health care staff in 
finding ways to bring about our 
own treatment center so we can 
get our communities back on the 
path of healing. We are losing an 
entire generation to addiction and 
suicides. This addiction consumes 
people’s lives and those around 
them. It destroys families! I know 
our local drug programs are try- 
ing their best but I don’t see an 
improvement in our community. 

It seems like it is getting worse. 
We need to heal the individuals 
who are addicted and then hope- 
fully, when there are no more 


costumers, the dealers will go 
away. I know it sounds like a far 
reaching plan but the one in place 
right now isn’t working. 

I’m happy to report our new 
CEO has come on board. One 
of the comments he made when 
he introduced himself is that 
he plans on working weekends. 
Anyone who has ever wanted 
to make a business work knows 
if you want to make a company 
successful you need to work it 
yourself alongside your team 
members. 

If you have any questions or 
comments you can contact me at 
(906) 203-6083 or at kkgravelle@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Thank you, 

Kim Gravelle 


Thank you for re-electing me as Unit I director 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin, Anishnaabek, it is 
with the humblest of hearts that I 
say chi-miigwech for re-electing 
me as a Unit I director for our 
tribe. I wish to thank those who 
voted for me, those who gave me 
advice, those who allowed me to 
put signs in your yards and all of 
those who said, “Go Jen!” I am 
also greatly honored by the Unit 
I candidates who campaigned 
with me and I thank them all. 

We ran our race with dignity and 
kindness for each other. What 
an example we were for our 
children! I want to acknowledge 
and sincerely thank the mem- 
bers of the Election Committee 
and all of the volunteers who 


make our elections possible. Too 
often, theirs is a thankless job, 
and I want them to know their 
hard work was noticed AND 
APPRECIATED. 

I especially want to thank my 
family, my two sons, Ian and 
Sean. Both of you helped your 
mother in ways beyond your 
knowing. My sweet granddaugh- 
ter Alana, always the watchful 
one, and quick to give a hug and 
an “everything is going to be 
okay, grandma.” Supportive calls 
from my mother, Carleen, and my 
brothers and sisters (Judy, Larry, 
Kathy, Dennis and Patty) made 
all the difference during the hec- 
tic election months. But my great- 
est debt of gratitude goes to my 
husband, Dennis Tyson. He tire- 
lessly put up signs, peeled labels, 
stamped postcards, chauffeured 
me around while I worked the 
phone, watched me get attacked 
by a dog while going door to 
door, then took me to urgent care. 
He loved me through the days of 
not enough sleep, too much fast 
food, lack of clean laundry, char- 
acter assassinations on Facebook 
and a contest to the election. He 
stood with me no matter what and 
fully supported every decision I 
made. His strength and stability 
are a blessing to ALL who know 
him, but especially to me. There 
is not a “thank you” big enough 


Thank you for 
donations for Sugar 
Island Powwow 

team members at the casino 



Dennis McKelvie, 
Director, Unit I 


I’d like to give a big “thank 
you” to the Bar and Beverage 
staff, Keno staff, and other 


too numerous to name, for the 
donations to buy all the lumber 
for the new drum arbor at the 
Sugar Island powwow, and the 
volunteers who built it — Skip, 
Jamie, Joey, Andrew, Nathan 
and Dan. 

We’re dedicating the arbor 
to Cecil Pavlat for 20 years of 
volunteer work doing every odd 
job over the years at the Sugar 
Island Powwow to help make 
it a success and upon his retire- 
ment from the powwows. 

From great people like all of 
the above, Sugar Island has been 
a success and getting bigger 
every year. 

This goes to show what 
teamwork and volunteerism can 
get done in and around our tribe. 


for all he has done. 

Now that the election is con- 
cluded, it is time to focus on the 
needs of our tribe. As you may 
know, I received the endorse- 
ments of six of the primary 
candidates: Chuck Cook, Angela 
DeClue, Helen Wilkins, Sam 
Gardner Jr., Janice Frye and Janet 
Liedel. I wish to honor their will- 
ingness to step up to leadership 
and will be meeting with all of 
them regularly to learn of their 
perspectives and visions for our 
tribe. Working together, we can 
do great things for our people. 

I want to announce I have 
once more rented an office at Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center. It is a great place to work 
with easy access for parking and 
also allows me to hold after 5 
p.m. appointments. I do not have 
set office hours, due to attending 
lots of out-of-office meetings, 
however, if you stop by and I 
am not in, I am very glad to set 
appointment so that we can meet. 
My office is on the second floor, 
in the Chi Mukwa administrative 
offices, 2 Ice Circle Drive, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

As I begin my second term, 


communication and greater trans- 
parency are the first areas I am 
focusing on. I have already begun 
locating meeting places through- 
out Michigan for quarterly gath- 
erings. They will start with a 
culture and language activity for 
children, followed by a meeting 
for adults. I feel it is important 
for our members to have face-to- 
face access to their representa- 
tives and this will make it easier 
for that to happen, especially for 
those who are not living in the 
service area. These gatherings are 
not “official board meetings” nor 
are they “unit meetings.” These 
are simply gatherings I am setting 
up on weekends, at my expense 
(not the tribe’s), so I can speak 
with and listen to our citizens. 

My website and public Facebook 
page will also have more infor- 
mation posted to them for the 
benefit of our people. 

There are many changes our 
tribe needs to make, but we 
must remember how far we have 
come and not lose sight of the 
good things that DO exist. The 
political circus that our entire 
country seems to be caught up in 
can make it difficult to see there 


are many GOOD people doing 
GOOD things. I am proud of the 
people working for our tribe, 
doing their best to make the lives 
of others better. From attending 
to the basic needs of food, hous- 
ing and medicine, to those of 
recreation and entertainment, our 
tribe is filled with hard-working 
individuals doing the best they 
can to improve our quality of life. 
For them, I am very grateful. 

Moving forward as a tribe, let 
us always remember those who 
came before us and the sacrifices 
they made so we could remain 
Anishnaabe. Let us devote our 
time to doing good things for 
each other. May we not get swept 
up in the negativity of the world 
and instead live our lives in that 
good way given to us by our 
Creator. 

Miigwech, 

Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always), 

Jen, (906) 440-9151 
j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 

website: http://jmcleodsault- 
tribe.com 

facebook: Jennifer McLeod - 
Sault Tribe 


Anita Nelson says "thank you" 



(Editor’s note: At press time, 
Anita Nelson had been elected 
to represent Unit V, but had yet 
to be sworn in at the July 21 
ceremony.) 

I would like to express my 
appreciation to all the tribal 
eligible voters in the Alger and 
Marquette Unit V service areas 
for electing me to the office of 
director. I’m looking forward to 
serving you for the duration of 
this election term. I also would 
like to especially thank the 


Sault Tribe Board of Directors 
and Chairman Payment for 
their decision to have a “special 
advisory election” to fill the 
vacancy rather than appointment 
someone the people may not 
have wanted. I thank the other 
candidates for running a clean 
respectable campaign. Hope to 
see all of you at our meetings 
and special events. 

Anita L. Nelson 
Unit V Director 
anelson 1 @ j amadots .com 


Applications sought for 2016-17 Special Needs Scholarship 


Sault Tribe offers one $1,000 scholarship to a member with documented physical or emotional disabil- 
ity under the age of 18. The scholarship must be used for education purposes. 

Eligibility requirements: 

• Enrolled Sault Tribe member (copy of enrollment card required); 

• Letter from individual or parent/guardian stating intended use of the scholarship. 

• Itemized list of expected costs of education items and intended use of entire $1,000. 

• Letter from physician, mental health or special education professional documenting disability of appli- 
cant. 

• Complete and submit higher education application, W-9 form and copy of applicant’s tribal card. 

Deadline to apply is Sept. 1, 2016. Late applications not accepted. Email or fax all documentation 
to bmacarthur@saulttribe.net to apply or call (906) 635-7785 or mail to Sault Tribe Higher Education, 
ATTN: Brandi MacArthur, 523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. Use same contact informa- 
tion to get answers for questions. 

It is recommended applicants save documentation of having sent items to our office. 
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Denise Chase updates Unit IV constituents 



Denise Chase, 
Director, Unit IV 


After hour urgent care 

Marlene Glaesmann, rural 
clinic director and Bonnie Culfa, 
health director, were happy to 
report to the Ad Hoc Committee 
that they how have signed ser- 
vice agreements with all seven 
of the hospitals/clinics in the 
seven-county service area. When 
the tribal health centers are 
closed (after hours and week- 
ends) members will now be 
able to access clinics at either 
Schoolcraft Memorial Hospital, St. 


Francis Hospital, Superior Walk 
In and Family Health Clinic in 
Marquette, Munising Memorial, 
War Memorial Hospital, Mackinac 
Straits Hospital and Helen 
Newberry Joy Hospital for acute 
and urgent medical conditions. 

Health staff has already been 
meeting with elder committees 
across the service area and will 
be providing handouts and more 
advertising to inform members 
on how to access this service if 
needed. You will be informed on 
exactly what steps you need to do 
to use after hours urgent care. 

I would like to thank the Ad 
Hoc Committee members and trib- 
al board for approving this access 
to health care initiative for the 
rural and underserved areas. 

Manistique: Chief solo dentist 

It was reported to us by 
Rural Clinic Director Marlene 
Glaesmann that the chief solo 
dentist position is still vacant and 
they continue to advertise for and 
recruit dental candidates to fill 
the vacancy. We were informed 
there would be more interviews 
scheduled soon with dental candi- 
dates interested in the Manistique 


position. Access to dental care ser- 
vices is critical for outlying areas 
and rural residents. Currently, 
we have a visiting locum dentist 
provider who can only provide 
dental services one week a month 
throughout the summer because 
of her prior commitments. This is 
a hardship on our rural families, 
elders and youth who are waiting 
to receive needed emergency and 
dental care. So I am hopeful that 
we get a candidate to accept the 
position out of the next round of 
interviews. If not, I have already 
voiced my concern that a dentist 
will need to come down from 
another clinic to fill in or suggest- 
ed the tribe contract with a local 
dentist to catch up until a provider 
is in place. 

Date change: Manistique 
board meeting 

PLEASE NOTE: The board 
of directors meeting date was 
changed from July 19 to July 26, 
in order to allow board members 
to attend the BIAs Partners In 
Action 2016 Conference being 
over July 19-21 . The conference is 
sponsored by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs - Midwest Region and 


co-hosted by the Sault Tribe at the 
Sault Kewadin Casino. 

Now that the election is over, 
the board will certify the election 
results on Thursday, July 21 , and 
the incumbents and newly elected 
board members will take their 
oaths of office. Now we will move 
forward and get back to business. 

I would like to say congratulations 
to the new board members, Anita 
Nelson and Michael McKerchie, 
and to the returning chairman and 
board members! 

To Cathy Abramson, I wish you 
a happy and healthy retirement! 

Youth health survey 

In the near future, parents will 
be receiving a letter from Sault 
Tribe Community Health inform- 
ing them they will be asking tribal 
youth between the ages of 12 to 
18 to take an online survey. 

It’s up the parents if they want 
their child to participate in the sur- 
vey or not. 

The survey questions pertain 
to the youth’s health, lifestyle and 
habits. The answers to the survey 
will be used for planning new pro- 
grams in the community. 

I would like to say megwetch 


Hoffman: We need to get our house 



DJ Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

It is amazing what one can find 
by reading old unit reports and 
articles in the tribal paper. It can 
provide a glimpse of the views of 
former and current elected offi- 
cials in relation to their current 
opinions on those same matters. 
These reports are often filled with 
rhetoric on the bad board and the 
good chair (or the bad chair and 
the good board) and often times 
the written opinions of those indi- 
viduals change. The irony is that, 
regardless of the time period, all 
are members of the board pursuant 
to the Constitution whether per- 
ceived “good or bad.” 

The board is the govern- 
ing body of the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. As such, they 
adopt laws, policies, regulations 
and budgets. One can hardly com- 
plain about items or authorizations 
that they themselves approved and, 
conversely, one individual cannot 
take sole credit for successful 
endeavors that take the support of 
the majority of the board’s approv- 
al and support. 

I am a member of the board 
and as such I am also responsible 
for the actions taken by the board 
of directors whether I am in favor 
of such actions or not. If one is 
fortunate enough to serve as a 
member of the board, they cannot 
take credit when times are good 
and cast blame when they are bad. 
We must “get our house in order.” 
The board must work together to 


restore a sense of respectability 
to our tribe. I would ask that you 
please encourage your elected offi- 
cials to start focusing on proactive 
approaches to enhance the tribe, 
stop with the rhetoric, and start 
focusing on getting things done. 
CEO 

On July 11, 2016, Michael 
Olujic commenced operating as 
the Kewadin Casinos CEO. This 
hiring followed the tribe’s employ- 
ment process and the candidate 
was selected by an external inde- 
pendent selection panel and rati- 
fied by tribal board resolution. 

Our casinos are the driving 
force behind the majority of our 
non-grant Tribal Operations reve- 
nues. Currently, the revenues gen- 
erated from our casinos have been 
in a state of decline. I am hopeful 
that the new CEO will be able to 
structure our operation in a manner 
that increases revenues and overall 
profitability free of the constraints 
of Tribal politics. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

The threat of substance abuse 
has been historically prevalent 
within Indian Country. As a tribe 
we need to do more, and focus 
more upon prevention and treat- 
ment of this affliction. Often times 
substance abuse issues result in 
criminal prosecution and incarcer- 
ation. While this is one option, it 
does not provide treatment or pre- 
vention from this affliction. 

When the tribe sends an indi- 
vidual to jail there are court costs, 
as well as the tribal financial obli- 
gation to hold these individuals 
within local jails (we do not have 
our own). We should be looking 
at developing our own in patient 
treatment center to tackle this issue 
head on. The funds earmarked for 
incarceration could just as easily 
be utilized for treatment. Our for- 
mer medical center in Wetmore 
sits vacant and unused and could 
provide an excellent possibility in 
the development of such facility. 

In addition to treatment, we 
need to do more to prevent this 
threat to our communities. We 
need to provide more opportunities 


for our children, more focused 
learning, cultural programming, 
fitness, and more. These things can 
be accomplished with our current 
funding by collaboration and prop- 
er planning. We have the tools to 
make a difference; it is time that 
we started using them. 

TRIBAL LABOR LAW 

The tribal board, over a year 
ago, authorized the administra- 
tion (without objection) to bring 
forward a proposal regarding the 
implementation of tribal labor law. 
I strongly support implementing 
tribal labor laws to ensure that 
employees are protected from 
unfair practices that are occurring 
within our tribe. In addition, and 
tribal labor laws adopted should 
include the proper “teeth” to 
ensure tribal board adherence to 
policies and procedures of the tribe 
for the betterment of all involved. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

In each and every report I write, 
I will continue to list economic 
development as a major emphasis. 

I have, and will continue to stress, 
the need to diversify economical- 
ly. To ensure that we are able to 
diversify, we must adopt plans, and 
embrace opportunities outside of 
the realm of casinos. In addition, 
the tribe needs to ensure that its 
business approaches are separated 
from its tribal politics. 

Resolution 20 15-43 , 

Developing and Economic 
Director position, and a subsequent 
budget modification, funded it 
for FY 2015 as well as FY2016. 
This step was a positive move 
towards our tribe actually diver- 
sifying and enhancing our current 
and future business enterprises. 
Unfortunately, the position has not 
been filled. 

We are in dire need of struc- 
ture within our enterprises and an 
individual to lead the charge into 
diversification. Currently, we do 
not have this type of structure. 

The tribe’s existing businesses fall 
under the Chief Financial Officer. 

The tribe has many opportuni- 
ties for diversification. There are 
existing businesses with positive 


cash flow that the tribe should con- 
sider targeting. The combination 
of the tribe’s tax-exempt status 
and the businesses existing cash 
flows would enable the tribe to 
diversify exponentially. We do not 
need to re-create the wheel, nor do 
we have to swing for the fence on 
every type of business venture that 
we partake in. 

WE NEED to move forward 
in finally filling this position 
so that a qualified Economic 
(Development) Director can move 
us forward. Too often the excuses 
made for our lack of attentiveness 
to economic development and 
diversification has been that, “We 
can’t afford to do that.” The tribe 
cannot continue to depend upon 
the funding of its casinos as its 
main revenue generator. We need 
diverse income streams to ensure 
our tribe’s future. The tribe has 
many talented tribal members, as 
well as the resources to ensure that 
this diversification occurs. The 
governing body just needs to take 
the time to make this a priority. 

I will be placing this item once 
again on a tribal board agenda to 
expedite the matter. 

HR AUDIT 

The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors approved a resolution to 
audit the performance of the tribe’s 
Human Resource Department. 
Human Resources is the central 
hub for all employment-related 
actions: pre-employment, hiring, 
discipline, retention and termina- 
tion. As a tribe, we need to ensure 
that these areas are performing 
in an optimal manner and in 
accordance with adopted policy 
to ensure that all employees are 
treated in an equitable manner. The 
audit will address the strengths and 
weaknesses within the department 
so that they may be assessed and 
addressed. The RFP for the audit 
is currently posted and closes July 
27,2016. 

PLANNING 

Our tribe needs to develop 
and adopt both short-term and 
long-term plans within our gov- 
ernmental structure, as well as our 


to everyone who attended the 
Manistique Gathering of the Clans 
Powwow. Everyone I talked to had 
a great time. 

I would like to say thank you to 
all the volunteers who helped set 
up, clean up and worked during 
the powwow. We couldn’t do it 
without all of you volunteering 
and your help. 

Viola and the powwow com- 
mittee are going to be doing a 
thank you and she will name all 
the individuals who helped make 
the powwow such a success, so I 
won’t mention those names here 
as I don’t want to miss anyone, 
they will be listed in the thank 
you. 

The powwow is organized 
by the committee who works for 
weeks in advance preparing for 
the powwow and throughout the 
weekend. 

Thank you to Viola Newdow, 
Mary Jenerou and Darcy Marrow 
for the work they do on the com- 
mittee, preparing for and working 
throughout the powwow. 

Thank you - If you need to 
reach me, please call 203-2471. 

Denise Chase, vice-chair 

in order 

enterprise structure. Without prop- 
er planning, there is no reasonable 
manner with which to gauge our 
tribe’s needs, successes, failures, 
goals and objectives. 

In the upcoming month, I will 
be proposing adopting legislation 
that will require that no bud- 
get may be approved without a 
detailed plan in place. Stability for 
our tribe can be found in long-term 
planning, economic diversification, 
and open communication with our 
membership, and “right-sizing” the 
tribe so that we operate efficiently 
in the present and future. 

To do this your help is needed. 
Encourage your representatives to 
adopt both short-term and long- 
term plans for the tribe. Encourage 
your representatives to budget 
for more than one fiscal year at a 
time to ensure financial stability. 
Encourage your representatives to 
engage in economic development 
activities instead of merely talking 
about them. Hold representatives 
accountable for following adopted 
tribal policies, rules and regula- 
tions. 

ELECTIONS 

I congratulate all of the newly 
elected members of the tribal 
board of directors as well as to 
thank those that put forth tremen- 
dous efforts to serve our tribe. 

I thank Director Abramson for 
her years of service to the tribe and 
all of the work she put in over the 
years representing our people. 

In closing, I will continue to 
push forward with members of the 
board that wish to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure that we become innovative 
in our approach to economic diver- 
sification, membership services, 
and stepping out of the non-pro- 
gressive box that we appear to be 
confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 

Tribal email: djhoffman@sault- 
tribe.net 

Personal email: djwhoffman@ 
hotmail.com 
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Photos of BIA Partners In Action conference 




Above, Amber Ebarb, a program manager for the National Congress 
of American Indians Policy Research Center speaks to some of the 
attendees of the fifth annual BIA Partners In Action conference as 
other officials look on. The conference took place at Kewadin Casino 
and Convention Center over July 18-21. Left, Shirley M. Cain, attorney, 
former tribal judge and administrator, and project director for the 
Minneapolis Native American Center since 2013, conducts a break- 
out workshop on the state of American Indian equality. Below, one of 
several other workshops simultaneously in progress. The 2017 BIA 
Partners In Action conference appears planned for Minnesota. 

Photos by Rick Smith 



A gentleman gets help gathering information from the Indian Land 
Tenure Foundation, a national organization that helps Indian nations 
and people to recover and control their rightful homelands. 



Sault Tribe member Sharon Downs displaying a bounty of crafts she 
had available for sale at the conference. She was one of several ven- 
dors working the event. 



From left, Dr. Kim Winton, director of the U.S. Geological Survey South 
Central Climate Science Center and Hailey Hehn of the Upper Midwest 
Environmental Sciences Center readied to help others understand criti- 
cal issues involving Mother Earth. 



BUY HERE, 
PAY HERE 


Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available as low as 2.5% ! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 

FREE 

GAS! 

Call Rich Foley, 

989 - 306-3656 
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See Northern Rewards Club to register and for more details. 

The higher your card/the higher your reward! 

*afiter 25 base points earned - **earn 100 base points to receive one entry - Prize pool includes CASH and Free Play 
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St. Ignace elders complex begins fall build 



Photo courtesy Sault Tribe Housing 


GATHERED FOR THE BLESSING OF THE LAND - From left, Jolene Graham, Mariea Mongene, Bill Connolly, Tony McKerchie, Helen Wilkins, Veronica 
Beaumont, Bud Biron, Deb Pine, Ryan Madigan, Annie Thibert, Ken Ermatinger, Joni Talentino, Cathie Menard, Bridget Sorenson, Keith Massaway, 
Russ McKerchie and Mike Laverdure. 


First residents 
move into 20-unit 
complex summer 
2018 

By Brenda Austin 

A blessing of the land was 
held May 18 for the 5 -acre 
parcel where the new St. 

Ignace elders housing complex 
will be built. The complex is 
named Red Lightning Woman 
Elders Complex in honor of 
the late Sault Tribe Housing 
Commissioner Shirley Goudreau. 

The site of the new complex 
is where the original St. Ignace 
casino used to sit, according to 
Housing Director Joni Talentino. 
She said, “We acquired the 
property by demolishing the old 
casino. Housing paid to have that 
done and also paid $50,000 for 
the property to the tribe.” 

Phase 1 of construction is 
set to begin this fall with the 
installation of the water and 
sewer infrastructure and utilities. 
Construction of the building 
begins in the spring. “The only 
work we will be subbing out is 
what is happening this fall,” said 
Operations Manager Veronica 
Beaumont. “Sault Tribe mem- 
bers who work for Housing 
Authority’s Force Account will 
do all of the construction.” 

The 20-unit complex will 
have a Mackinac Trail address 
and offer independent elders 
two-bedroom, 960 square foot 
apartments . The plans call for 
a large open community space 
with a 10-apartment wing on 


each side. The complex is being 
built with expansion in mind, 
providing the opportunity to add 
an additional 10 housing units. 

A 60-seat dining room will 
be in the community space. The 
commercial grade kitchen will 
be the center of activity at least 
three days a week when tribal 
elders from the local community 
gather there for their noon meal. 
Talentino said they have been 
working with Elder Division 
Director Sheryl Hammock to 
make that happen. The common 
space will also have open rooms 
to host gatherings and activities 
like crafts and cribbage nights. 

Eventually the 5 -acre par- 
cel will also offer community 
garden space, a traditional food 


program, and fitness areas and 
walking paths around the build- 
ing. 

Beaumont said the apartment 
complex does not provide any 
onsite eldercare-type services. 
“This is strictly an apartment 
complex for elders who are com- 
pletely independent and who can 
come and go as they please. It 
is not a convalescent or assisted 
living home. There will be one 
apartment that is 100 percent 
handicapped accessible — that is 
what we are required by federal 
law to have,” she said. 

The apartments do not offer 
carports or garages and all utili- 
ties will be on individual meters. 
The Housing Authority will do 
winter maintenance, including 


snow plowing. 

The entire complex is smoke 
free. Housing is currently accept- 
ing applications for a summer 
2018 move in date. In order to 
qualify to reside in one of the 
new elder units, you must be 
Native American, have complet- 
ed a background check, and meet 
the 2017 NAHASDA income 
and asset requirements (no assets 
over $35,000). 

Only tribal elders are allowed 
to reside within the apartment 
complex. Talentino said, “We 
are trying to keep this an elder’s 
complex because that is what the 
elders asked for during our com- 
munity planning meetings.” 

“This is the largest hous- 
ing complex that the Housing 


Authority has ever undertaken,” 
Beaumont said. “I am very con- 
fident in our team implementing 
the plans they put together for 
this project. We are all very 
excited. 

Beaumont added, “Our team 
inside of Housing that has 
worked on this project either 
by person or by position since 
day one is our director, Joni 
Talentino, our assistant direc- 
tor, Mariea Mongene, Project 
Specialist Annie Theibert, Field 
Superintendent Tony McKerchie 
and Procurement Asset Agent 
Ryan Madigan and myself. We 
have been the core team through 
the whole process. I don’t think 
with any of us missing from that 
group that we could do it.” 


Tribes join 

By Mike Ripley, ITFAP 
SAULT STE. MARIE - 
Sault Tribe and the Grand 


www.saulttribe.com 
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lawsuit against federal oil pipeline agency 


Traverse Band of Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians have joined 
a lawsuit against the federal 

Find us on 

Facebook 


agency in charge of oil pipeline 
safety. The lawsuit, filed by the 
National Wildlife Federation 
(NWF) in May 2016, claims 
that the Pipeline and Hazardous 
Materials Safety Agency 
(PHMSA) illegally authorized 
the transport of oil through 
Enbridge Line 5 , the pipeline 
that runs through Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula, under the 
Straits of Mackinac and through 
the Lower Peninsula. NWF and 
the tribes are asking the court to 
stop the transport of oil through 
the pipeline until PHMSA com- 
plies with federal laws. 

“As an executive officer of 
the United Tribes of Michigan, 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign 
Tribes, the National Congress of 
American Indians, and the chair 
of the five- tribe 1836 Chippewa 
Ottawa Resource Authority, I 
can attest that tribal people at all 
levels have passed resolutions 
calling for pipeline safety or the 
outright shut down of Line 5 ,” 
Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron 
Payment said. 


“The Anishinaabeg have 
lived in this territory since time 
immemorial and have indigenous 
rights to the natural resources ,” 
Payment added. “Our rights are 
largely a matter of settled law 
though a federal consent decree 
that calls for joint management 
of the resource. As was the case 
in Flint, the state of Michigan, 
the Governor and instrumentali- 
ties therein have been derelict in 
their responsibilities to protect 
these resources. Maybe now they 
will act.” 

Information supplied to the 
U.S. District Court in Detroit 
by Inter-Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program and Sault 
Tribe’s Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department shows that an oil 
spill from Enbridge Line 5 
would be catastrophic for tribal 
members who trap or fish and 
for future generations. 

The Canadian company, 
Enbridge Energy, owns and oper- 
ates a network of oil pipelines in 
the Great Lakes, including Line 
6B that spilled 800,000 gallons 


of oil into the Kalamazoo River 
watershed in 2010, cost over $1 
billion to clean up and was the 
largest inland oil spill in U.S. 
history. Models by researchers 
at the University of Michigan 
show that even a fraction of 
that amount of oil spilled into 
the Straits of Mackinac could 
impact more than 700 miles of 
Great Lakes shoreline and more 
than 17,000 square miles of open 
water in some of the most pro- 
ductive areas of the 1836 Treaty 
waters. 

According to NWF’s lawsuit, 
PHMSA failed to assess impacts 
on the environment, including 
shorelines, beaches, fish and 
wildlife under the National 
Environmental Policy Act, and 
also failed to assess impacts on 
endangered or threatened wild- 
life and plants as required by the 
Endangered Species Act during 
its 2013 approval of Enbridge ’s 
emergency spill response plan. 
The lawsuit also asserts that 
PHMSA illegally approved plans 
See “Line 5,” page 20 
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Escanaba elder picnic. 


BUY HERE, 


Volunteers cooking steaks for the Sault elders. 


Unit I representative Mike McKerchie having lunch 
with Sault elders. 


Unit I representative Kim Gravelle having lunch with 
Sault elders. 


Sisters Barbara Dietz and Lisa Dietz. 


Sault elders enjoy good food and company during 
their annual picnic. 


C hi miigwech to all the 
wonderful volunteers 
who helped at the picnic, 
it is greatly appreciated! 
Thank you, 
Sheryl Hammock 


Sault, 

Escanaba 

and 

Hessel 

Elder 

Picnics 


Enjoying his coffee and meal. 


Flooring ♦ Furniture ♦ Bedding 

Northern 
Hospitality 

%/ Quality Service 
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s/ Quality Products 


802 Ashmun • Downtown Sault Ste. Marie 
906 - 635-4800 
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PAY HERE 

Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available 
as low as 2.5% ! 


From left, Nina Suter, Jimmy Leach, Martha Miller, Yvonne McCarthy, 
Sharon Bellefeuille and Jeff Hopp enjoying the shade in Escanaba. 




Hessel elders stop for a photo. 


Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 
Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on 
All Vehicles! 

100s of Vehicles and 1000s of 
Happy Customers! 


Call Rich Foiey> 

989 - 733-8191 


Hessel elders tuck into the picnic fare. 
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Medication drop box installed 


By Brenda Austin 

A medication drop box, 
donated by Families Against 
Narcotics (FAN), is now avail- 
able for the public to use to dis- 
pose of any unwanted, expired 
or unused medications or drugs. 
The drop box is located in front 
of Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
(STLE) on Shunk Rd. in the 
Sault, next to the Midjim 
Convenience Store and gas sta- 
tion. 

Medications are collected 
from the drop box on a daily 
basis. Pictured are some of the 
medications collected during 
the first three weeks the box 
was in use. Chief of Police Bob 
Marchand said when the drop 
box is emptied, the medications 
are placed directly into a collec- 
tion bag and everything remains 
confidential. 

The Drug Enforcement 
Administration currently dis- 
poses of everything deposited 



Above are some of the medica- 
tions collected from the drop box 
during the first three weeks after 
it was installed. 

in the box. To make drug dis- 
posal more efficient, the City 
is partnering with FAN to pur- 


chase an incinerator, which will 
be housed at the City Police 
Department and available for all 
law enforcement agencies to use. 

Marchand said, “The box 
gives people the opportunity 
to get rid of unused pills. We 
have had members bring in pills 
after realizing that oxycontin 
or hydrocodone, (known by its 
trade name Vicodin), was left 
in their house where family 
members or children who had 
access to them could get a high 
off them or sell them. Disposing 
of medications by putting them 
in the drop box also keeps them 
out of local landfills and water 
systems. I think it’s a good 
community tool - no one is mon- 
itoring the box and there are no 
questions asked. We don’t go 
through and look at anything - it 
gets emptied and disposed of.” 

Since the drop box is located 
outside of the STLE building, 
there is 24/7 access to it. 


ACFS opens employment program 


Anishnaabek Community 
and Family Services Direct 
Services announces the Native 
Employment Works (NEW) 
Program designed to help parents 
of tribal children. 

Supportive services and out- 
reach assistance is provided to 
remove obstacles to maintain 


employment as well as to obtain 
a higher paying job or attend 
certificate programs at approved 
education programs. 

If you think you may qualify, 
please contact one of these offices: 

Sault Ste. Marie ACFS, 2218 
Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783,632-5250 


St. Ignace ACFS, 1140 N. 
State Street, Suite 2805, St. 
Ignace, MI 49781,643-8689 
Manistique ACFS, 5698 W. 
Highway US-2, Manistique, MI 
49783,341-6993 

Munising ACFS, 622 W. 
Superior Street, Munising, MI 
49862, 387-3906. 


on Sault reservation 



Photos by Brenda Austin 

Above, the drop box sits in front of the Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
building next to Midjim in the Sault. 


U.P. summit on addiction at LSSU coming in October 


Supporting the Addict, 
Securing the Future: Addiction 
through the Life Cycle 2016, a 
2016 U.P. fall summit for medical 
personnel, social workers, educa- 
tors and therapists takes place at 
Lake Superior State University in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on Oct. 
27-28. 

Keynote speakers are Ira 
Chasnoff, M.D., and pediatrician, 
Dr. Mark Sloane. Dr. Chasnoff 


is a leading researcher in the 
field of child development and 
the effects of maternal substance 
use on infants and children. Dr. 
Sloane is a board certified pedia- 
trician and has clinical experience 
in the medication management 
of more than 1,200 traumatized, 
drug or alcohol exposed children 
and adolescents. Also speaking 
is George M. Nidiffer, M.D., 
pediatric medicine specialist in 


Marquette, Mich. 

Topics include neo-natal FAS/ 
drug exposed, addiction and trau- 
ma, pregnancy and addiction and 
treatment for children and fami- 
lies. 

Registration is open and lim- 
ited, costs are $99 for the early 
bird rate and $120 full rate. 
Payments must be received by 
Oct. 17 to guarantee reservations. 
No refund without written can- 


cellations received by Oct. 21. 
Medical personnel, social work- 
ers, educators and therapists are 
especially invited to attend. 

If preferred, print the confer- 
ence registration and either fax 
to (906) 632-1125 ATTN: Jessica 
Savoie or mail to EUP ISD, U.P. 
Fall Summit, 315 Armory Place, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

Visit www.chippewahd.com or 
eupschools.org for more informa- 


tion. 

Book early for a limited 
number of rooms set aside for 
this function at the Holiday Inn 
Express. Other hotel options can 
be found at www.saultstemarie. 
com. 

Brought to you by Eastern 
Upper Peninsula Intermediate 
School District, Chippewa 
County Health Department and 
other community partners. 


Sault Tribe employment openings Membership assistance 


Visit www.saulttribe.com for the most up to date 
employment opportunities ! Call toll free or email 
for more information at (866) 635-7032 or stem- 
ployment@ saulttribe .net. 

Government openings 

Sault Ste. Marie, Kincheloe 

Economic Development director - full time/reg- 
ular - open until filled 

Community Health educator - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Tribal attorney/prosecutor - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Employee specialist (2) - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Hessel, St. Ignace, Escanaba, Manistique, 
Marquette, Munising, Newberry 

Chief solo dentist (Manistique) - full time/regu- 
lar - open until filled 


Staff dentist (St. Ignace) - part time/regular - 
open until filled 

Kewadin Casinos openings 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Marketing director - full time/regular - open 
until filled 

Guest room attendant - part time/regular - open 
until filled 

St. Ignace 

Bartender - full time/temporary - open until 
filled 

Front desk clerk - full time/temporary - open 
until filled 

Christmas 

Line cook - full time/regular - open until filled 

Lead cook - full time/regular - open until filled 

Bar server - full time/regular - open until filled 


Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s 
office on membership issues 
and concerns across the service 
area. This requires knowledge 
of the tribe and its practices, 
administrative experience and 
the ability to work with data, 
write reports and organize special 
projects and events. 

The liaisons will also respond 
to and follow up on membership 
issues to ensure they are 
resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with 
tribal issues by emailing 


Win Awenen 
Nisitotung 

The official newspaper of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 

Aug. 26, 2016 
Mskominike Giizis 
Raspberry-picking Moon 
Vol. 37, No. 8 


Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe .com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@ sault- 
tribe .net. 


membersconcerns @ saulttribe .net 
or individually at: 

Unit I — Sheila Berger, Office 
of the Chairperson, Sault Ste. 
Marie, (906) 635-6050, (800) 
793-0660, sberger@saulttribe.net 
Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, 

St. Ignace, (906) 643-2124, 
chudak@ saulttribe .net 
Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 

Munising center, (906) 450-7011 
or (906) 450-7011, mjenerou@ 
saulttribe.net 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 


Complete Tire Sales & Service 

UmoceSTOtte Vire*fone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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boost Indian Country 


business development 


Bill would 

By Rick Smith 

Legislation formed with the 
help of American Indian tribes, 
organizations and businesses was 
recently introduced in the U.S. 
Senate that, if enacted, would 
improve access to capital and 
streamline federal collaboration 
for Indian Country economic 
development. 

Senators John Barrasso 
(R-Wyo.) and John McCain 
(R-Ariz.), respectively chair- 
man and member of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 
introduced the Indian Community 
Economic Enhancement Act of 
2016 (S. 3234) on July 14. 

The proposed act would 
enhance business environments 
in Indian Country by amending 
and improving four existing laws: 
the Native American Business 


Development, Trade Promotion 
and Tourism Act of 2000, the 
Native American Programs Act of 
1974 , the Indian Trader Act col- 
lective and the Buy Indian Act. 

The bill identifies several 
barriers tribes must overcome to 
build successful trade in Indian 
Country. Those barriers are geo- 
graphic isolation, lack of infra- 
structure or capacity and collater- 
al, federal bureaucracy and lack 
of access to federal services. 

In an announcement, Barrasso 
commented that gaining access 
to business funding is crucial 
to economic development in 
Indian Country. “This bill will 
break down barriers for growth, 
support loan and bond guarantee 
programs, expedite Washington’s 
slow approval processes and 
increase opportunities for tribal 


members.” 

McCain, reflecting on the 
poor economic conditions on 
reservations across the nation 
pointed out, “We must do more 
to change this, our legislation 
addresses these serious challeng- 
es by expanding key economic 
development services for Native 
Americans who aspire to open 
a business on their own tribal 
lands.” 

According to the commit- 
tee, the proposal would amend 
the Native American Business 
Development, Trade Promotion 
and Tourism Act in four ways: 
require coordination between 
the departments of Commerce, 
Interior and the Treasury in 
developing investment initia- 
tives in Indian communities; 
defining the office and role of 


the director of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce Office of Native 
American Business Development; 
permanently waiving require- 
ment for Native communities 
to match costs for help received 
through the U.S. Treasury com- 
munity development financing; 
and establish an Indian economic 
development fund in support of 
loan and bond guarantees for 
Indian Country development 
through the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

The Native American Prog- 
rams Act would be amended to 
reauthorize economic develop- 
ment programs; give priority to 
Indian Country applications for 
help with economic development; 
mandate tribal courts and legal 
codes for economic development, 
require support for Indian com- 


munity economic development 
funding institutions; and the call 
for the development of master 
plans for building commerce in 
Indian Country. 

Under an amendment to the 
Indian Trader Act , tribes could 
waive tribal laws governing trade 
or commerce on their lands by 
requests to the Department of the 
Interior. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Indian Health 
Service would be required to 
facilitate and increase account- 
ability in procurement under the 
Buy Indian Act. 

The bill has been under con- 
struction in the Senate since an 
oversight field hearing on advanc- 
ing economic success in Indian 
Country too place in Anadarko, 
Okla., on May 27, 2025. 


Program would spur Indian Country businesses, jobs 


By Rick Smith 

A proposal introduced in the 
U.S. Senate on July 14 would 
help American Indian entrepre- 
neurs in developing small busi- 
nesses and create more jobs on 
Indian Country reservations. 

The Native American Business 
Incubators Program Act would 
create an annual $5 million 
competitive grant through the 
Department of the Interior to 
establish and maintain business 
incubators dedicated to serving 
American Indian communities. 
The incubators would act as 
“one-stop-shops” to guide entre- 
preneurs through federal, tribal 
and state regulations and teach 
how to court investors. Further, 


the incubators would provide 
equipment for online work and 
professional networking connec- 
tions. Entrepreneurs who would 
apply for the program would have 
to meet a number of requirements 
and incubators would be operated 
under auspices of tribal colleges 
or universities. The proposed act 
would provide oversight of the 
incubators and ensure they func- 
tion as intended. 

Democrat senators John Tester 
(D-Mont.), Maria Cantwell 
(D-Wash.) and Tom Udall 
(D-N.M.), all members of the 
Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, sponsored the bill. 

“Starting a business is a chal- 
lenge anywhere,” Tester remarked 


in an announcement. “This bill 
will provide critical tools to 
Native American entrepreneurs so 
they can strengthen tribal econo- 
mies and hire folks in their com- 
munities.” 

Cantwell added that the bill 
will help those in isolated areas. 
“This incubator program helps 
them build skills and expertise 
that can help create jobs in our 
rural communities. This bill helps 
provide tools and training to help 
Native American-owned busi- 
nesses thrive and strengthen the 
communities around them,” she 
said. 

Udall said the proposal would 
help Indian Country entrepreneurs 
navigate through the many hur- 


Volunteer Opportunity 

Sault Tribe Community Emergency Response Team (CERT) 


Do YOU want to help in 
times of Crisis ? 





CERT trains you in: 

> Search & Rescue 

> Small Fire Suppression 

> First Aid 

> Individual Preparedness 

> Team Organization 

> Other Skills to Address Specific 
Urgent or Crisis Situations 


Join us in helping to make 
your community a safer place! 


We are looking for volunteers 
to help their local community 
during emergencies or urgent 
crisis situations! 


CERT volunteers across the 
country. 


For more information contact: 
Jami Traver, Emergency Preparedness 
Coordinator, (906) 632-5200, or 
jtraver@saulttribe.net 


dies of starting a business along 
with getting access to start-up 
financing. “These important tools 
will help promising entrepreneurs 
get off on the right foot so they 
can launch their businesses — 
and stay in business,” he said. 

A section of the bill notes 


business incubators are suited 
to accelerating entrepreneurship 
on reservation communities as 
incubators promote collaboration 
to meet challenges and provides 
individually tailored services to 
help overcome obstacles unique 
to individual participants. 


Senate passes Indian 
employment and training 
measures, now in House 


By Rick Smith 

The United States Senate 
passed the Indian Employment, 
Training and Related Services 
Demonstration Act of 2015 (S. 
1443) on July 14, it is now in 
the hands of the U.S. House of 
Representatives for consider- 
ation. The bill would amend the 
Indian Employment, Training and 
Related Services Demonstration 
Act of 1992 if passed into law. 
According to the bill, the amend- 
ment would mainly “facilitate the 
ability of Indian tribes to inte- 
grate the employment, training 
and related services from diverse 
federal sources” among other pur- 
poses. 

Introduced into the Senate in 
May 2015, the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs unanimously 
passed the bill last October. The 
committee chairman, Senator 
John Barrasso, commented 
after the bill cleared the Senate. 
“Unemployment is disproportion- 
ately high in tribal communities,” 
he said. “The Senate passed a 
bill that will empower tribes to 
expand employment and training 
programs. I want to thank Senator 
Lisa Murkowski for championing 
this common sense legislation 
that will have an immediate 
impact. I urge the House of 
Representatives to take this bill 
up and pass it soon.” 

According to a congressional 


summary, along with revisions 
in support of integrating feder- 
ally funded Indian programs for 
employment, training and related 
services, the bill specifies other 
types of programs allowed into 
approved integration plans. 

It also establishes requirements 
for granting approval of tribal 
waivers on any applicable regula- 
tions, requirements, federal pol- 
icies or procedures to put plans 
into action. 

Further, it stipulates hearings 
and appeals rights for tribes if the 
Department of the Interior does 
not approve plans. 

Section 10 of the act, titled 
Employer Training Placements , 
authorizes tribes with approved 
plans to place trainees in posi- 
tions with employers and pay 
participants training allowances 
or wages for up to two years. 

Training periods do not nec- 
essarily have to be consecutive. 
For example, participants could 
work under seasonal training or 
employment programs as long as 
total training does not exceed 24 
months. 

The act includes revisions to 
the responsibilities of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in carrying out 
the law if enacted. 

Congressional records indicate 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
received the bill on July 1 8 . 


Lady veterans, learn about your 
benefits from the call center 

Women vets: Do you know about the veterans’ benefits you’re 
entitled to? Many women don’t, and miss out. The Women Veterans 
Call Center makes it easy for you to connect via phone or chat, and get 
all your questions answered. Through this service you can: 

• Check your veteran status 

• Get a veteran identification card 

• Learn about women’s health care programs 

• Find out about other programs for which you may be eligible, 
like the GI Bill. 


The Women Veterans Call Center is your guide to the VA. Call toll 
free at (855) 829-6636 or log on at www.womenshealth.va.gov. 

Discover more information on benefits for veterans at USA.gov. 
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NPS authorized to make foraging agreements 

with American Indian tribes Effective as of Aug. 11 


By Rick Smith 

The National Park Service 
(NPS) published a new final rule 
in the Federal Register on July 12 
announcing changes in rules gov- 
erning plant gathering in national 
parks that benefit American 
Indians whose tribes have signed 
agreements with the NPS . The 
new rule went into effect on Aug. 
1 1 of this year. 

Once federally recognized 
American Indian tribes have 
signed agreements with the Park 
Service, only enrolled members 
of those tribes will be allowed to 
collect plants or plant parts for 
traditional purposes. The tribes 
must be traditionally associated 


with the specific park areas going 
back to before the establishment 
of the parks. 

“The plant gathering must 
meet a traditional purpose that 
is a customary activity and 
practice rooted in the history 
of the tribe and is important for 
the continuation of the tribe’s 
distinct culture,” the rule notes. 
“Authorized plant gathering must 
be sustainable and may not result 
in a significant adverse impact 
on park resources or values.” 

The rule also indicates that sale 
and commercial uses of plants or 
plant parts in areas of the park 
system continues to be prohibited 
by federal regulations. 


The rule indicates tribes must 
submit written requests to park 
superintendents for agreements to 
allow tribes’ members to harvest 
plants. Tribes may take the matter 
to regional directors if superinten- 
dents do not initiate consultation 
after 90 days. Negotiations begin 
once all criteria are met for enter- 
ing into agreements. It appears 
the NPS would be responsible 
for tending to all federal admin- 
istrative requirements, such as 
environmental impact statements, 
and must be done before agree- 
ments are concluded. Gathering 
must be done observing terms 
of special use permits issued by 
superintendents. The NPS will 


provide guidance to both parties 
of agreements on responsibilities 
under the rule. 

The rule restricts harvesting to 
be done by traditional methods 
only. Gathering plants should 
only be done by hand using 
traditional implements without 
the aid of power tools or other 
modern conveniences. The rule 
notes, “Research has shown that 
traditional gathering, when done 
with traditional methods (i.e., by 
hand, without power tools) and in 
traditionally customary quantities, 
may help to conserve plant com- 
munities.” It goes on to explain 
that hand tools such as rakes, 
sticks and knives were the dom- 


inant means of harvesting used 
by tribes in the past. In addition 
to keeping with tribal traditions, 
prohibiting power tools also 
avoids environmental contamina- 
tion caused by noise and scarring 
in visually pristine areas. 

The NPS indicates in the rule 
that both the agency and tribal 
representatives supported agree- 
ments establishing conditions for 
gathering in the parks. 

Currently, no one is allowed to 
gather plants or take any objects, 
such as rocks, sticks or artifacts, 
from national parks. Penalties for 
violations could include fines, 
incarceration, banishment or all 
three measures. 


Partnership supports paying child support 

through retail stores Chain stores 7-Eleven and Family Dollar participating 


LANSING, Mich. - Children 
and families will benefit from 
a new service that makes 
Michigan child support pay- 
ments more convenient across 
the state and nationwide. 

The Michigan Department 
of Health and Human Services 
(MDHHS) and its Michigan 
State Disbursement Unit recent- 
ly launched a partnership with 
electronic payment provider 
PayNearMe that allows parents 
to make child support payments 
with cash at more than 550 


Michigan and 17,000 nation- 
wide participating 7-Eleven and 
Family Dollar stores. 

“Michigan is committed to 
offering child support customers 
a variety of convenient options 
to make their payments. We are 
continually adding innovative 
services that respond to cus- 
tomer preferences and needs,” 
said Erin Frisch, director of 
the MDHHS Office of Child 
Support. “If we make this pro- 
cess more convenient, children 
will receive the support they 


need and deserve more quickly. 

The process is simple. 

Parents can go online and fol- 
low the following procedure: 

• Visit the misdu.com website 
and select the “Cash Payment” 
option. 

• Enter requested account 
information on the PayNearMe 
website. 

• Select whether they want 
the payment code sent to their 
phone or printed out. 

• Choose from the list of pay- 
ment locations closest to them. 


• Visit the store and provide 
both the payment code and cash 
to the cashier. 

Customers pay a $1.99 con- 
venience fee and PayNearMe 
payments can take up to three 
business days to post, just like 
any other electronic payment 
made by a customer. 

To better help parents pro- 
vide for their children, MDHHS 
works collaboratively with local 
agencies, courts, county health 
and human services entities, 
employers and various state and 


federal agencies. 

While most payments made 
to MiSDU are made by employ- 
ers on behalf of their employ- 
ees, a significant number of 
non-custodial parents still pay 
on their own. Customers can 
pay online, by phone or by mail 
using a credit card, check or 
money order. 

For more information about 
this and other payment options, 
or to make a payment online, 
visit www.misdu.com. 


New rule allows tribes to 
use federal supply system 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. General Services 
Administration (GSA) pub- 
lished a final rule in the Federal 
Register on June 6 amending the 
GSA acquisition regulations to 
allow housing agencies of feder- 
ally recognized American Indian 
tribes to use the federal supply 
system. 

The contracting change, 
according to the GSA, brings 
a number of benefits to tribes, 
such as costs savings, increased 
flexibility and choices , transpar- 
ency, more control of procure- 
ment and lower administrative 
costs among for those who opt to 
use the system. 

The GSA is described as a 
centralized federal procurement 
and property management agen- 
cy that helps federal agencies 
serve the public by continuously 
seeking and providing acquisi- 
tion of new and innovative sup- 


plies, services. 

The federal supply system, 
called federal supply sched- 
ules, is a simplified process for 
acquiring supplies and services. 

A schedule consists of com- 
panies that offer similar com- 
mercial supplies and services 
through contracts awarded by 
the GSA. The agency has over 
20,000 such contracts in place, 
which translates into a vast range 
of fairly priced options from 
which to choose. 

According to the agency’s 
webpage, www.gsa.gov/portal/ 
category/100391, the GSA has 
long offered a range of services 
to federally recognized American 
Indian tribes, from surplus 
property donations to vehicle 
purchases. In addition, recog- 
nized tribes can use this page to 
receive notice of GSA actions 
and policies that affect tribes, as 
well as provide comment. 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TUNIS ft DRAINFIELD 
WATER ft SEWER INSTA1LATI0NS 


COMMERCIAL 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


- RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
<906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


MSU Extension Needs Your Input! 



Please Join Us to Help Sharpen our Focus! 


What is the MSU Extension and 
AgBioResearch State-wide Needs Assessment? 

Asking Michigan Tribal Nations, tribal citizens and families 

to identify critical information and education needs for 
future MSU Extension programming. 

September 8, 2016 
11:00 AM— 1:00PM 

2nd Floor— Hospitality Room 
Chi Mukwa Community Center 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 


Light lunch will be served. 

Bring a guest and you will 
both receive a gift card! 

All are welcome! 


Please RSVP by August 31st to Mary Ellen Pond at (888) 678-3464 
x25437 or johns290@msu.edu 


MICHIGAN STATE 

UNIVERSITY 


Extension 


MSU Extension programs and materials are open to all without regard to race, color, national origin, gender, gender identity, religion, age, height, weight, 
disability, political beliefs, sexual orientation, marital status, family status or veteran status. 
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Indian Legal Services provides free help 


Michigan 

By Brenda Austin 

Michigan Indian Legal 
Services (MILS), out of Traverse 
City, Mich., provides free legal 
services to low-income tribal 
members and tribes in Michigan. 
MILS saw a need last spring 
for representation in the Upper 
Peninsula (U.P.) and hired local 
attorney Dan Casey, who is 
based out of Sault Ste. Marie, to 
work with tribal courts and tribal 
members. 

Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 
Tribal Court Chief Judge Jocelyn 
Fabry said she was contacted by 
a representative from MILS last 
winter asking if the tribe would 
have a need for their services if 
they opened an office in the U.P. 

“We were certainly interested 
in that, their attorneys have a 
good history of solid represen- 
tation of their clients and we are 
always looking for attorneys to 
represent our people that have 
a background in tribal law and 
Indian law,” Fabry said. “They 
also contacted Bay Mills and 
Lac Vieux Desert Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa to gauge 
their interest as well. They were 
already providing some services 
in the U.P., and all the tribes 
agreed that having an office here 
would be beneficial to our courts 
and members.” 

Fabry said MILS provides 
representation upon appointment 
by the court in tribal court cases , 
representing adult criminal 



Dan Casey, a Sault Ste. Marie 
attorney represents low-income 
tribal members in the U.P. on 
behalf of Michigan Indian Legal 
Services. Casey started his MILS 
practice recently offering an array 
of services. 

defendants, juvenile respondents 
in juvenile delinquency cases 
and parents in child welfare 
cases or to act as the attorney 
guardian ad litem for children in 
child welfare cases. 

MILS is also offering 
free legal aid services every 
Wednesday with open office 
hours for any qualifying tribal 
member. Some of the services 
Casey offers tribal members 
includes divorce/custody, land- 
lord/tenant issues, legal advice 
for wills, contract law, real 
estate, probate matters and 
non-adversarial advice — up to 
and including litigation. 

Fabry said, “We are only a 
few months into this agreement 


with MILS and so far it is work- 
ing out well. It’s nice to have 
someone whose only line of 
work is representing tribal peo- 
ple and who does the majority of 
their work in tribal court repre- 
senting our people.” 

In the first quarter, according 
to Fabry, there were 12 new 
intakes by Casey of Sault Tribe 
members between April 1 and 
June 30 in addition to a few 
clients he was already working 
with in his private practice that 
he was able to retain as clients 
through MILS . “Legal aid has 
more demand than supply, so 
there is definitely a need for it,” 
she said. 

Casey has been a licensed 
attorney in Michigan and has 
been practicing in Sault Ste. 
Marie for the past five years . He 
worked for three years for a firm 
called Kopka, Pinkus and Dolin 
that had a satellite office in the 
Sault. When that office closed, 
Casey opened his own practice 
for a year until the position with 
MILS became available. 

A hometown boy, Casey 
graduated from Sault Area High 
School in 1998, and received his 
law degree from Appalachian 
School of Law in Grundy, Va. 

He is also a six-year veteran of 
the U.S. Navy. 

As a general practice attorney, 
in his private practice he focused 
on Native American law and 
criminal defense. 


A life-long resident of Sault 
Ste. Marie, he said the tribe 
had a huge influence on his 
life and it has been an organi- 
zation he has looked up to and 
looked positively on. “We have 
an agreement in place with the 
tribes in the U.P. and coordinate 
our schedule to accommodate 
our clients and the tribes,” he 
said. “Clients must meet certain 
criteria before they can receive 
help from MILS . They have to 
be a tribal member and have an 
income-based need, or not be 
able to afford their own attorney, 


Families Against Narcotics 
(FAN) meets on the third 
Thursdays of every month, 6:30 
p.m., at the Huntington Bank 
meeting room in Sault Ste. 

Marie. For more information, 
email chippewa@familiesagain- 
stnarcotics.org or visit www. 
familiesagainstnarcotics.org/chip- 
pewa-county or www.facebook. 
com/fanchipp. 

FAN — your connection for 
information, resources, and sup- 
port. FAN’S mission is saving 
lives by empowering individuals 
and communities to prevent and 
eradicate addiction. We envision 
a nation free of narcotic addic- 


or the court appoints us to repre- 
sent them. Being a lifelong res- 
ident of the U.P. and wanting to 
help my community I felt work- 
ing with MILS and the tribes in 
the U.P. was the perfect fit for 
me.” 

If you would like to sched- 
ule an appointment with Casey, 
contact the MILS office at (231) 
947-0122. Sault Tribe, Bay 
Mills, and Lac Vieux Desert all 
provide him with office space 
when he is providing services. 
You will be directed where to go 
when you make the appointment. 


tion and our purpose is to raise 
awareness of the dangers of pre- 
scription narcotics, support those 
affected by narcotic addiction and 
erase the stigma of addiction. 

Also look into Substance 
Abuse Support Group for Family 
and Friends if you have experi- 
enced loss, heartbreak or dimin- 
ished relationships due to some- 
one else’s substance abuse. 

The group meets on the first 
and third Mondays of each 
month, 6 p.m., at the Huntington 
Bank in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Call Linda at (906) 440-7252 
for more information. 


Sault support groups help 
families and individuals 
dealing with addictions 






s 13,200 TREASURE 
HUNT TUESDAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 
Tuesdays in August ~ 8 p.m.-ll p.m. 
Hot Seat Draws to Search for Treasure! 

Last draw in Hessel held at 10 p.m. 

$15,000 VIDEO POKER 

KEWADIN SAULT STE* MARIE 

September 16-18 

See the Northern Rewards Club for 
regi stra ti o n informa tio n . 

LIVE WEEKLY POKER ACTION 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

Fridays & Saturdays 

Call (9 1)6) 203-2042 to register . 

$22,500 MEGA BINGO 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

Saturday, September 17 

Pre^regiscer in person for $75 ac any Kewadin 
Casino Cashier Cage or ac die Saule See. Marie 
Box Office by Augusc 31 and receive $10 in 
Kewadin Credies or by Sepcember 16 and receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credies. 

Sec the Northern Rewards Club for 
registration information . 


Win CASH and Free Play! 

Fridays i» August 

4 p.m.- 10p.w. 

Hot Seat Draws* to play 
PLINKO or Punch-a-Bunch 

See Northern Rewards Club to register 
and for more details. 

The more you ploy, the more you win! 

*mu»t cam 50 base points tu qualify^ 


E HESSEL- SAULT "MARIE CHRISTMAS 


r.Tlil 


Saturday, September 24 

Show Starts at 8p.m. 


Sunday; September 25 

Show Starts at 4p.m. 

.-Si SAULT STE. MARIE 

0 DREAMMAKERS 

V •; THEATER 

* * * Ticket Price yMdv 
$12.50 Kevmhm 

■ Nil* 


GRP OLE OPRY OF THE NORTH SERIES 

Sp FEATURING* 

^ W nnnnu nmnii i o tu nrniinrtii uiitii 


BOBBY RANDALL & TY HERNDON WITH 

F 1 PAUL PERRY & ANITA COCHRANE 

, Saturday, September 10th 

Show Starts at 8p.m. 

Sunday, September 11th 

^£ 0 / Show Starts at 4p.m. 

Tickets $12.50 

DREAMMAKERS 


Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 


$216,000 KEWADIN 
SUMMER CASH BASH 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Grand Prize Night September 3 

Win CASH!! 

7 1se more you play, the more you win! 

MONDAY IS GREEN DAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Mondays in August 

12 p.m. - 6 p.m. 

Green Card players receive 2X points! 

SENIOR DAY IS MOVING! 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 
Beginning September 7, 2016 
Senior Day will move to Wednesdays. 
Same great promotion, different day! 

LOCAL DAYS 

Promotions vary by site 

Tuesdays & Fridays in September! 

Check your Northern Rewards Club booth 
for All the details . 

PLAYERS DAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Mondays starting in September 

After earning SO base points 
4 Black Card $25 Credits 
4 Gold Card $15 Kewadin Credits 
4 Silver Card $5 in Kewadin Credits 


MANISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE-HESSEL-SAULTgMARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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Causley assumes Northern Hospitality management 


By Rick Smith 

Dave Causley recently 
assumed the managerial respon- 
sibilities of Northern Hospitality, 
a Sault Tribe enterprise based 
in downtown Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 

Causley brings a combination 
of about 34 years experience 
in flooring services working in 
different capacities to his new 
position. He worked for several 
downstate flooring firms before 
taking a post with Sault Tribe 
in 1994 as flooring foreman 
with another of his tribe’s enter- 
prises known then as Chi Chuk 
Construction, now known as 
Sault Tribe Construction. 

He also worked with the 
tribe’s Force Account staff, 
taking care of all tribal housing 
structures . 

While born and raised in 
Lansing, Mich., he spent all of 
his summers in Hessel, Mich. 

“I’m looking forward to serv- 
ing the tribal community any- 
way I can,” said Causley. 

In his spare time, Causley 
enjoys playing golf and bow 
hunting. 

As general manager of 


Northern Hospitality, Causley is 
responsible for the overall daily 
operations and general admin- 
istrative functions of the home 
and commercial furnishings 
sales and service center. In short, 
as Causley mentioned, his duties 
include “doing everything” to 
ensure the business operates in a 
smooth, profitable fashion while 
giving customers satisfaction 
with sales and services. 

The store carries well-known, 
high quality brands of furniture, 
flooring, lighting and artworks 
for living rooms, dining rooms, 
kitchens and bedrooms . The 
staff can even install showers 
and heated tile flooring. They 
can provide free removal of 
old furnishings and flooring as 
well as timely installations of 
new gear. Further, the company 
provides an array of customized 
services to make furnishing or 
refurnishing homes or commer- 
cial firms an easy proposition. 

“We have the knowledge,” 
Causley said. “We have the tech- 
nology, tools and material. We 
can do it.” 

Causley has a good-neighbor 
philosophy for running the shop. 


He wants Northern Hospitality 
to support and serve other local 
businesses, especially Native- 
run businesses, crafters and art- 
ists however it may be mutually 
beneficial. A standing invitation 
is out to local American Indian 
artists and crafters interested in 
displaying their works. 

The payroll deduction 
option continues for Sault Tribe 
employees with at least one year 
of longevity and tribal members 
still receive discounts on their 
purchases. 

Confidence in the com- 
petency of staff at Northern 
Hospitality came in an intro- 
ductory fashion for Causley. He 
said long-time sales represen- 
tatives Joe Sternes and Mike 
Payment continued operating the 
business on their own during a 
short-handed period of transition 
before he arrived on the scene. 

“They had to step up to 
keep this place on track,” said 
Causley, adding they did the job 
and did it quite well. 

Learn more by stopping by 
827 Ashmun St., going online 
and visiting www.northernhos. 
com or by calling 635-4800. 



Dave Causley recently accepted the managerial post at Northern 
Hospitality in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Frazier accepts position as tribe's planning specialist 


By Rick Smith 

Amanda Frazier recently 
accepted a planning specialist 
position with her tribe’s Planning 
and Development Department. 

Among her duties as a 
planning specialist, Frazier is 
responsible for a diverse range of 
administrative functions requir- 
ing expertise in analyzing and 
interpreting records and statistics, 
developing strategic plans and 
recommendations, researching 
and writing applications for 
grants, conducting evaluations 
along with project management 
and monitoring. 

In addition, planning special- 
ists provide direct grant services 
and support to the tribe’s depart- 
ments. “I am excited to assist in 
the funding of Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indian’s pub- 
lic programs and the opportunity 
to give back to my tribe,” said 
Frazier. 

Born and raised in Midland, 
Mich., Frazier graduated from 
Michigan State University with 
a degree in communication and a 
minor in health promotion. 

“My degree involved the 
study of communication research 
and presentation. My strengths 
include the development and 
presentation of promotional 
material,” she noted. “I have also 
researched mass communication, 
organizational communication 
and interpersonal communica- 


2016 Pa.ll PasfcUvg Camp 

Sept, 4-, BoedKe Bay ok 

Brevort Lake Kear MoraK, Mick, Call fcke 
TradltloKal MedlclKe Program, ToKy 
AbrarvtsoK Or, at 906 b22-~oZ2h or Peggy 
Holappa at 632- o22o< 



Sault Tribe member and MSU grad Amanda Frazier. 


tion. Through my health pro- 
motion minor, I have studied 
the success and failure of many 
health and government initia- 
tives.” 

In her spare time, Frazier 
said she likes traveling, reading, 
going to concerts and running. 
“My most recent trip was to 
Seattle, Wash.,” she elaborated. “I 
have been to most of the United 


States and many national parks.” 

She also does some fishing — 
Frazier is a 2010 Master Angler 
Award recipient for catching the 
third largest bluegill for catch and 
release in the state. She caught 
the lunker on May 15, 2010, 
while still fishing from a pon- 
toon boat on Camp Lake in Iron 
Country, Mich., using Italian sau- 
sage for bait. 



INDUSTRIAL - COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


Don’t get caught without power again! 
Generators: Sales, Installation, Maintenance 
by a Trained Licensed Electrician 


(906) 632-8878 


www.royelectric.us 


Ni 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. |j 


Home • Auto ♦ Life • Boat 
Motorcycle • RV • Motor Homes 
Business • Snowmobile 

906 - 253-1904 


'We Cover Your Assets" 

INSURANCE 

Bouschor & Sherman Email: bbouschor€riu&tarinsuranee.net 

Agents www.NuStarlnsurance.ner 



MY LIFE IS MOBILE. 

SO IS MY CREDIT UNION. 

"I love my life. Always on the go. My life is mobile. And so is my credit union. With a 
mobile website that lets me pay bills, check my balance, even find the nearest ATM. 
All designed to fit my phone. My tablet. And my life." 


soo 

CO-OP 



CREDII UNION 

Sault Ste. Marie • Brimley • Bay Mills 
Kinross • Cedarville • Paradise 


Visit our mobile site at m.soocoop.com 


NCUA Insured 
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Knauf accepts tribal court probation officer post 


By Brenda Austin 

For Trisha Knauf, working 
with clients on probation and 
helping them achieve their goals 
is more than a passion; she said 
it’s been her calling for almost as 
long as she can remember. 

Knauf accepted a position as a 
probation officer with Sault Tribe 
Court and began the next chapter 
of her professional career there on 
July 13. 

Her educational background 
includes a Bachelor of Science 
degree from Central Michigan 
University in sociology with a 
criminal justice concentration and 
a minor in human growth and 
development. 

She has also completed all 
the coursework required for a 
master’s degree in criminal jus- 
tice through Northern Michigan 
University. 

Prior to accepting her current 
position, she worked for the 
Grand Traverse Band of Ottawa 
and Chippewa Indians as their 
drug court case manager and 
following that, with the State 
of Michigan Child Protective 
Services. 

Knauf works with adults and 
juvenile probationers and said 
that the local community is in a 
good place right now as far as not 
having many people on probation 
through tribal court. 

She said, “Eventually it will 
climb again - maybe when school 
starts - there are increases and 
decreases during different times 
of the year. During the sum- 
mer months there is generally a 
decrease in people on probation.” 

She said she has known since 
she was a child in the second 
grade that she wanted to work in 
the probation field. 

“I’ve known for a really long 
time that this is my calling. I was 
always interested in the TV show 
Cops , and my family always 
watched educational shows. So I 
knew what could happen if you 
were to get into trouble from TV 
and my parents,” she said. “I have 
siblings and family members who 
have been in trouble with the law 
- and I thought if I could help 
even just one person better them- 
selves it would be worth it.” 

As a probation officer, Knauf 
monitors her clients’ court 
ordered probation requirements, 
including performing drug and 
PBT tests (preliminary breath 
test), and makes sure community 
service ordered through the court 
is being done and completed on 
time. 

Going the extra mile for her 
clients, Knauf said she is current- 
ly working with a person who 
may want to have a desk job and 
work in the probation field. “So 
right now I have my ears open for 
jobs that may lead her down that 
path,” she said. 

Knauf said she is very invest- 
ed in the Native community and 
believes it’s very important for 
Native communities to have their 
language and culture. 

“If I can incorporate Native 
language and culture within pro- 
bation by teaching a little along 
the way and getting people to be 
interested in their culture, that is 
very important. Those who are 
more involved in their culture 
are less likely to be reoffenders 
because Native culture teaches 
you to be understanding of the 


seven grandfather teachings.” 

She said that when you go to 
powwows you are taught to be 
sober, and to be a fire keeper or 
pipe carrier, a drummer, singer or 
dancer carrying an eagle feather, 
or working with eagle feathers 
or making regalia, you are not 
supposed to be drinking or using 
drugs. 

“You do things with a kind 
heart - even making food,” she 
said. “The more sober our clients 
are the happier they are and the 
more they want to learn and do 
for themselves and their commu- 
nity - and the more the commu- 
nity benefits. Teaching them that 
community service is far more 
than something you are sentenced 
to, that everyone benefits from 
it because they are helping one 
another reach a greater goal. The 
more we grow as a people the 
better we are as a people. 


“Teach your children values 
and traditions when they are 
young with a focus on seven 
generations from now. Build up 
what we have now so people can 
continue to build it up,” she said. 

Knauf is a member of 
Wikwemikong First Nation in 
Ontario, Canada. She grew up in 
a home where her father’s first 
language was Anishinaabemowin 
and his second, English. 

“I can understand some 
Anishinaabemowin, but I am far 
from being fluent and still have 
much to learn,” Knauf said. 

Her husband, Steve Knauf, and 
their children, are members of the 
Sault Tribe. 

“It’s nice to be working with 
the Native community,” she said. 

Right, Trisha Knauf recently 
accepted a position with Sault 
Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal Court 
as a probation officer. 
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STLE officers training in overdose treatment 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
(STLE) was recently the recip- 
ient of 22 Narcan kits thanks to 
NorthCare Network, who had 
received funding to supply the 
kits to Marquette County and the 
western region of the U.P., which 
the tribe falls under. 

Naloxone, which goes by the 
trade name Narcan, is a drug that 
can reverse an opiate overdose 
instantly. STLE officers will be 
carrying the nasal form of the 
drug once they have completed 
training on how it is adminis- 
tered. 

Since law enforcement officers 
are often the first to arrive on 
scene, more police departments 
are equipping their officers with 
naloxone - the potential key to 
saving the life of an overdose vic- 
tim. 

Officers can be trained in less 
than an hour to use the nasal 
spray, which works by displacing 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Tribal Police Chief Bob Marchand with a naloxone kit. 

opiates from the brain temporar- victims. Narcan has no side 
ily, instantly reviving overdose effects and causes no harm if 


administered to someone who is 
not overdosing. 

Chief of Police Bob Marchand 
said there was a disconnect 
between Michigan legislation, 
which allows law enforcement 
to carry Narcan, and the tribe’s 
pharmacist, who didn’t have a 
mechanism to prescribe it. “So 
I think now they are trying to 
change Michigan’s law to give 
the pharmacist the ability to pre- 
scribe it to the department - we 
didn’t know how to get it to the 
officers and have the tribal health 
center provide it for us,” he said. 

Marchand said each kit con- 
tains two doses. Often when 
someone is coming out of an 
overdose they relapse within 5 
minutes, so officers may have 
to give them another dose of the 
Narcan, he said. The kits also 
contain gloves and a CPR mask. 

“I am seeing more agencies 
going towards carrying the kits 
because there are many rural 


communities in the U.P., and 
often officers will arrive on scene 
before EMS does,” Marchand 
said. “This way if there is an 
overdose, we will hopefully be 
able to provide life saving assis- 
tance.” 

NorthCare was able to cover 
the cost for the initial purchase 
of Narcan kits for the following: 
Iron County Sheriff, Iron River 
Police Department, Ishpeming 
City Police Department, the 
Michigan State Police (Upper 
Michigan Posts), and Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement. 

Funding for required training 
is also being provided for these 
agencies. 

The CDC reported in 2010 
that in communities where nalox- 
one distribution programs exist, 
opioid overdose deaths have 
decreased. Local information is 
not yet available according to 
Judi Brugman, NorthCare SAPT 
director/contract manager. 


Families and communities can make a difference 


Support our 
community 
by joining 
the 6th annu- 
al Recovery 
Walk Sept. 22 

By Patrick W. McKelvie 

Oftentimes, individuals who 
experience a mental or sub- 
stance use disorder feel isolated 
and alone. Yet, every year mil- 
lions of Americans experience 
these conditions. 

It’s important that we offer 
support to individuals facing 
mental or substance use disor- 
ders. In fact, we need to create 
environments and relationships 
that promote acceptance. 

Support from families is 
essential to recovery, so it’s 
important that family members 
have the tools to start conver- 
sations about prevention, treat- 
ment and recovery. Too many 
people are still unaware that 
prevention works and mental 


or substance use disorders can 
be treated, just like other health 
problems. 

Having been in long-term 
recovery for 17 years and 
worked in the recovery field for 
13 years, I have witnessed the 
positive reality of recovery. 

Individuals who embrace 
recovery achieve improved 
mental and physical health, as 
well as form stronger relation- 
ships with their neighbors, fami- 
lies and peers. We need to make 
more people feel like recovery 
is possible. 

Mental or substance use 
disorders affect people of all 
ethnicities, ages, genders, 
geographic regions and socio- 
economic levels. They need to 
know help is available. These 
individuals can get better, both 
physically and emotionally, with 
the support of welcoming com- 
munities. 

Families and communities 
can find hope and spread the 
message that recovery works 
by celebrating the annual 
National Recovery Month this 
September, an initiative spon- 
sored by the Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services 
Administration (SAMHSA) of 
the U.S. Department of Health 


and Human Services. 

Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 
Tribal Court and Sault Tribe 
Behavioral Health are cele- 
brating Recovery Month by 
sponsoring the sixth annual 
Recovery Walk on Thursday, 
Sept. 22, to honor individu- 
als and families in long-term 
recovery. Your attendance will 
demonstrate the support of the 
recovery community, including 


MOUNT PLEASANT, S.C. — 
ISHPI Information Technologies 
Inc. announced on Aug. 10 that 
Earl D. Bowers was promoted 
to president and chief executive 
officer effective immediately. 
Bowers served as ISHPI’s presi- 
dent and chief strategy officer for 
the past three years, after serving 
as vice president of corporate 
development since 2010. Bowers 
brings over 30 years of business 
management experience and has 
been responsible for the execu- 
tion of the company’s strategic 
plan as it relates to growth, prof- 
itability and shareholder value. 
Noah T. Leask, co-founder of 
ISHPI, remains as chairman of 
the board. 


those who provide prevention, 
treatment and recovery support 
services. 

I urge all community mem- 
bers to join the celebration 
and help stem the incidence of 
mental or substance use dis- 
orders. Let people know free, 
confidential help is available 24 
hours a day through SAMHSA’s 
National Helpline, (800) 662- 
HELP (4357) or (800) 487- 


“ISHPI couldn’t be in bet- 
ter hands than with Earl as we 
continue to move forward,” said 
Leask. “Earl has had a tremen- 
dous impact on our success since 
he joined us in early 2010. He’s 
the perfect choice to lead us 
through the next set of challenges 
we face as we transition from 
small business to the full and 
open large business space.” 

Prior to joining ISHPI, 

Bowers served in a variety of 
high profile executive man- 
agement positions with some 
of the premier contractors in 
the defense industry, including 
director of business development 
for Truestone, vice president 
of corporate development for 


4889 (TDD). Offering support 
to those experiencing mental 
or substance use disorders 
can make a huge difference. 
Together we can help others 
realize the promise of recovery 
and give families the right sup- 
port to help their loved ones. 

Patrick W. McKelvie is 
affiliated with Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court as a 
Specialty Court coordinator 


Dataline, general manager and 
managing partner of pTerex LLC, 
director of marketing and sales at 
PROSOFT, and general manager 
of the Mid- Atlantic Division of 
MILCOM Systems Corporation. 

Following a distinguished 
20-year career in the U.S. Navy, 
and prior to his move to execu- 
tive management, Bowers held 
program management positions 
with CACI, Sabre Systems and 
FCBS, primarily directing large 
custom software development 
programs for the Navy and Coast 
Guard. A Sault Tribe member, 
Bowers earned his MBA in man- 
agement and his BBA in com- 
puter information systems from 
Texas A&M. 


Bowers named ISHPI top exec 


Lights! Projectors! Enjoy! — Soo Film Festival Sept. 16 
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The Soo Film Festival returns on Friday, Sept. 16, and runs through 
Sunday, Sept. 18. 


Submitted by the Chippewa 
County Historical Society 

Soo Film Festival 2016 is 
almost a month away. Mark your 
calendars and plan to attend the 
best festival yet! The judges are 
making their final selections. 
Watch media, Facebook and 
soofilmfestival.org for announce- 
ments. 

The Soo Film Festival returns 
to the historic Soo Theatre in 
downtown Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., from Friday, Sept. 16 
through Sunday, Sept. 18. Tickets 
will be available from the Soo 
Theatre after Labor Day. 

The festival welcomes mov- 
iegoers and filmmakers to down- 
town Sault Ste. Marie for its third 
year. Festival President Taylor 
Brugman said, “We are excited to 
once again showcase filmmaking 
from the Great Lakes region, 


along with quality filmmaking 
from around the world.” 

The themes this year will 
likely fall into the following cat- 
egories: Documentary, American 
Indian, narrative, animation, 
music videos, foreign and locally 
produced. There will be some- 
thing for all interests, with the 
films ranging from shorts of one 
minute long to full-length fea- 
tures. 

The festival begins on Friday 
evening and continues through 
Sunday evening. Snacks and 
drinks for sale along with pur- 
chase festival T-shirts. 

Support downtown movies by 
attending the Soo Film Festival 
and help revitalize Soo Theatre. 
Please help spread the word! 

The festival is the result of 
work done by the organizing 
committee of Taylor and Liz 


Brugman, Allison Youngs, Mark 
Dobias, Pat Egan, Susan James 
and Jason Markstrom, as well as 


the festival’s advisory board. 

The advisory board is charged 
with helping the festival grow. 


The Soo Film Festival Advisory 
Board includes Helen Cho 
Anthos, Nick Childs, Steve 
Hamilton, Jason Markstrom, John 
Regan, Rich Brauer and Steven 
Wiig. The board was brought 
together for their connections to 
film, story, music and the Great 
Lakes. More information about 
the board members is on the fes- 
tival website. 

Soo Film Festival, Inc. is a 
nonprofit organization whose 
mission is to promote and host 
film and allied arts festivals 
in the city of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. Soo Film Festival, Inc. 
seeks to showcase the work of 
independent and emerging film- 
makers, especially from the Great 
Lakes of North America, while 
bringing movies back to down- 
town Sault Ste. Marie and the 
historic Soo Theatre. 
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Elders seeking 2016-17 scholarship applicants 


Applications are being 
solicited for two one-time $500 
scholarships from Sault Tribe 
elders for qualified freshmen 
enrolled in public colleges, 
universities or trade schools. 
The deadline is Aug. 31. All 
applicants must be registered 
Sault Tribe members with the 
following qualifications: A) 
Successfully graduated from an 


Shelby M. Flatt graduated from 
Central Michigan University in 
May 2016. She graduated cum 
laude with a bachelor’s degree 
in communication disorders and 
minors in American sign language 
and child development. 

During her four years at CMU, 
Shelby served as president of Phi 
Eta Sigma and secretary for the 
mortarboard in the National Col- 
lege Senior Honor Society. 

Shelby was also an active mem- 
ber of the Niijkewehn Mentoring 
Program, a partnership between 
CMU and the Saginaw Chippewa 
Indian Tribe to inspire Native 
American students of all ages to 
become cultural and professional 


accredited high school with a 
GPA of 2.50 or completed and 
passed all five General Education 
Development (GED) equivalency 
tests with a minimum score of 40, 
average score of 45 and possess a 
GED certificate and B) Accepted 
or enrolled in any two or four- 
year public college, university or 
trade school in any field of study 
as a full-time student. 



Applicants must submit 
application letters that include the 
following documentation: 

• Name, address, phone 
number, proof of tribal enrollment 
and social security number; 

• Transcript from the 
applicant’s high school verifying 
the cumulative grade point 
average or proof of achieving 
GED requirements stated above; 

from CMU 

leaders in their tribal communi- 
ties. 

She served as the state director 
for Students for Concealed Carry. 
She also participated in the fol- 
lowing clubs on campus: Speech 
Language Hearing Club and the 
Health Professional Residential 
College. 

Shelby has been accepted at 
Cleveland State University and 
will pursue her master’s in speech 
language pathology. 

Flatt is the daughter of Laura 
Kay (nee Goudreau) Flatt and 
Wayne V. Flatt Jr. Her grandpar- 
ents are Dana and Don Goudreau 
of Trout Lake and Donita and 
Wayne Flatt Sr. of Engadine. 


• Letter from the college, 
university or trade school, 
showing acceptance for the 
2016-17 school year; 

• Academic major or course of 
study to be pursued; 

• Essay of 300-500 words 
describing how you feel a college 
education will benefit you, your 
career objective and why this 
scholarship will help you achieve 


your goal. 

Above requirements must be 
packaged and received no later 
than 5 p.m., Aug. 31, 2016, by 
Elder Service, 2076 Shunk Road, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

Call Sheryl Hammock at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356 for any 
questions. 

NOTE: Incomplete or late 
applications not considered. 


Free GED classes in Sault 

Those interested should call Tanya Pages at 632-6098 
or send email messages to tpages@eupschools.or call 
Consolidated Community School Services at 495-7305 — 
Classes start on Sept. 12. 

Free General Education Development tests offered in Sault 
Ste. Marie for the 2016-17 school year beginning on Sept. 12. 

Class schedules and contact information: 

• Michigan Works! Agency — 11 18 E. Easterday Avenue, 
Monday through Wednesday, 12:30 to 4 p.m. Walk-in 
registration daily 12:30-1:30 p.m. 

• JKL Bahweting Middle School, 1301 Marquette Avenue, 
Monday through Thursday, 6 to 9 p.m. Walk-in registration 
nightly 6-7 p.m. 

Contact Tanya Pages at 632-6098, tpages@eupschools.org or 
call Consolidated Community School Services main office at 
495-7305 for more information. 

Go to ged.com to learn about the GED test. 

Classes offered by Consolidated Community School Services 
and the Sault Tribe Adult Learning Center. 


Shelby Flatt graduates 


Tribal members receive 57 scholarships for 


Sault Tribe Higher Education 
awarded 57 scholarships for the 
coming 2016-17 academic year. 
Thirty-five of these $1,000 schol- 
arships, the Noah Thomas Leask 
Family Scholarships, are made 
possible by private donation from 
Sault Tribe member Noah T. 
Leask. Remaining scholarships 
funded by the annual Sault Tribe 
Golf Classic fundraiser. 

Each year, the Sault Tribe 
Scholarship Committee reviews 
all essays in the annual schol- 
arship competition. The essays 
have students’ names removed 
and given numbers to ensure 
equal competition for all appli- 
cants. The education staff scores 
the essays and students who score 
the highest points are awarded 
the scholarships for the coming 
academic year. In all, 129 appli- 
cants vied this year. 

Scholarship recipients with 
names, grade levels, schools and 
degrees sought: 

Noah Thomas Leask Family 
Scholarships 

1 . Nicholas Lamantia, sopho- 
more, Alpena Community Col- 
lege, associate in psychology. 

2. Athena Chapekis, freshman, 
Miami University, bachelor’s in 
sociology. 

3. Chad LaFaver, senior, Lake 
Superior State University, bach- 
elor’s in fisheries and wildlife, 
fisheries concentration. 

4. Andreaka Jump, junior, 
Northern Michigan University, 
bachelor’s in art and design, mi- 
nor in Native American studies. 

5. Taylor Becker, senior, Grand 
Valley State University, bache- 
lor’s in nursing. 

6. Robert Carter, freshman, the 
University of Louisville, bache- 
lor’s in political science, minor in 
law and public policy. 

7. Sequoia Bazinau, freshman, 
Bay Mills Community College, 
associate in business administra- 
tion. 


8. Leah Piepszowski, senior, 
Western Michigan Universi- 
ty, bachelor’s in occupational 
therapy. 

9. Joni Tadgerson, freshman, 
Michigan State University, bach- 
elor’s in linguistics. 

10. Micaela O’Rourke, sopho- 
more, Michigan State University, 
bachelor’s in kinesiology. 

1 1 . Nora Smith, freshman, 
University of Pittsburg, bach- 
elor ’s in psychology, minor in 
women’s studies. 

12. Donald Clark Jr., freshman, 
Alpena Community College, 
associate in law enforcement. 

13. Kaitlin Goetz, junior, Lake 
Superior State University, bach- 
elor’s in business administration, 
minor in management. 

14. Amanda Holtham, fresh- 
man, Michigan State University, 
bachelor’s in music education. 

15. Jenna LaTour, junior, Lake 
Superior State University, bache- 
lor’s in nursing. 

16. Cassidy Woodworth, ju- 
nior, California State University, 
bachelor’s in health science. 

17. Jordan Huff, senior, Lake 
Superior State University, bache- 
lor’s in mechanical engineering. 

18. Ryan Barton, sophomore, 
Michigan Technological Uni- 
versity, bachelor’s in computer 
science. 

19. Halie Hardwick, sopho- 
more, Central Michigan Uni- 
versity, bachelor’s in integrative 
public relations. 

20. Nastasya Thibodeaux, 
junior, St. Petersburg College, 
associate in digital media. 

21. Samantha Gumoe, graduate 
student, Michigan Technological 
University, master’s in medical 
informatics. 

22. Riane Greene, sophomore, 
Michigan Technological Univer- 
sity, bachelor’s in civil engineer- 
ing. 

23. Carrie Gable, junior, 
Central Michigan University, 


bachelor’s in psychology, minor 
in sociology. 

24. Anna Harrington, sopho- 
more, Central Michigan Universi- 
ty, bachelor’s in business admin- 
istration, minor in business law. 

25. Natasha Stewart, freshman, 
Grand Valley State University, 
bachelor’s in accounting/busi- 
ness, minor in film/video. 

26. Misty Pranga, graduate 
student, Oakland University, 
master’s in higher education 
leadership. 

27. Alyssa Bazinau, freshman, 
Bay Mills Community College, 
associate in pre-medicine. 

28. Rachel DeShambo, senior, 
Michigan State University, bach- 
elor’s in human biology. 

29. Adam Povey, senior, Lake 
Superior State University, bach- 
elor’s in mathematics, minor in 
finance/accounting. 

30. Ryan Kodramaz, senior, 
Ohio State University, bachelor’s 
in mechanical engineering. 

3 1 . Kimberly Jodoin, sopho- 
more, Michigan State University, 
bachelor’s in animal science. 

32. Hunter Killips, sophomore, 
Ferris State University, bache- 
lor’s in civil engineering, minor 
in technology management. 

33. Jerome Gervais, graduate 
student, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, master’s in human relations, 
minor in labor relations. 

34. Emily Smith, freshman, 
Michigan State University, bach- 
elor’s in biochemistry. 

35. Angie Paulson, graduate 
student, Grand Valley State Uni- 
versity, master’s in educational 
technology. 

Bernard Bouschor Honorary 
Scholarship — Marissa Huff- 
man, junior, Radford University, 
bachelor’s in psychology, minor 
in biology. 

Pamela Cable Gershon 
Scholarship — Michaela Cush- 
man, freshman, University of 
Michigan, bachelor’s in business, 


minor in political science. 

John P. Carr Scholarship 

— Casey Vadnais, sophomore, 
Michigan Technological Uni- 
versity, bachelor’s in general 
engineering. 

Don Corp Scholarship — 

Damon Anderson, freshman, 

Lake Superior State University, 
bachelor’s in history. 

June Curran Porcaro Schol- 
arship — Kimber Vallier, junior, 
Bay Mills Community College, 
associate in social science. 

Fred L. Hatch Memorial 
Teacher Education Scholar- 
ship — Daraka McLeod, senior, 
Northern Michigan University, 
bachelor’s in elementary educa- 
tion, minor in special education. 

Lori Jump Survivor Hon- 
orary Scholarship — Cristinga 
Savaglio, senior, Loyola Chicago 
University, bachelor’s in sociol- 
ogy. 

Joseph K. Lumsden Me- 
morial Scholarship — Mary 
Parr, junior, Grand Valley State 
University, bachelor’s in natural 
resource management, minor in 
biology. 

Vic Matson Sr. Tributary 
Scholarship — Cody Jodoin, 
senior, Lake Superior State Uni- 
versity, bachelor’s in fisheries and 
wildlife management, focus on 
fisheries management. 

Ken McCoy GED College 
Scholarship — Joseph Cad- 
reau, junior, Grand Valley State 
University, bachelor’s in human 
service, minor in finance. 

Mary and Harold 
“Cub” McKerchie Tributary 
Scholarship — Brandi MacAr- 
thur, senior, Lake Superior State 
University, bachelor’s in business 
administration, minor in econom- 
ics and finance. 

Martha Miller Tributary 
Scholarship — Madeline Wil- 
son, senior, Lake Superior State 
University, bachelor’s in psychol- 
ogy, minor in counseling. 


2016-2017 

George K. Nolan Tribal 
Judicial Scholarship — Annabel 
Shea at Michigan State Univer- 
sity’s College of Law is a Law, 
juris doctorate. 

Barb and Ed “Pie” Pine 
Tributary Scholarship — Zach- 
ary Jodoin, junior, Northern 
Michigan University, bachelor’s 
in biology/physiology. 

Wright-Hatch Journalism 
Scholarship — Kayla Bell, 
junior, Northern Michigan 
University, bachelor’s in journal- 
ism, minor in Native American 
studies. 

Nokimos Scholarship Mary 
Sabina Osagwin and Christine 
Muscoe Anderson — Korissa 
Hakola, sophomore, Bay Mills 
Community College, associate in 
nursing. 

Donald “Duck” Andress 
Honoree Tributary Scholarship 

— Rochelle McFarlane, junior, 
North Central Michigan College, 
bachelor’s in business adminis- 
tration. 

Martha “Marty” Snyder 
Honoree Tributary Scholarship 

— Ashley Berthaume, junior, 

Bay De Noc Community College, 
associate in nursing. 

Anita Nelson Honoree Tribu- 
tary Scholarship — Molly Mat- 
son, junior, Grand Valley State 
University, bachelor’s in nursing. 

Special Needs Scholarships 

— One awarded to a student un- 
der the age of 1 8 and two schol- 
arships awarded to students 1 8 
and older. The remaining special 
needs scholarship is re-opened 
until Sept. 1, 2016. 

These scholarships and five 
additional Noah T. Leask Family 
Scholarships will be offered again 
next academic year between April 
1, 2017, and June 1, 2017. Direct 
questions to Brandi MacArthur, 
Higher Education administrative 
assistant, at bmacarthur@sault- 
tribe.net. 
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Sault Tribe Golf Scholarhip Classic teed off in July 



Team O’Connor’s Chrysler Jeep Dodge Ram won the golf scholarship 
classic in the mixed category. From left, team members were Mary 
O’Connor, Barry O’Connor, Ken Wilkie and Madison Wilkie. 



Team Miller Lite/Coors Light won the golf scholarship classic in 
the men’s category. From left, team members Jim Jorgenson, Sean 
Celestino, Steven Kaunisto and Randen Hill. 


SAULT STE. MARIE - 
Golfers from across the state 
competed in the 16th annual 
Sault Tribe Golf Scholarship 
Classic at the Wild Bluff Golf 
Course in Brimley, Mich., on 
June 29-30. The annual event 
garnered over $74,000 for the 
tribe’s scholarship fund. 

The two-day event began 
on the evening of July 29 
with a reception at Kewadin 
Casino and Convention Center. 
Sponsored by PNC Bank, the 
reception gave golfers the 
chance to pre-register for the 
event, mingle with fellow golf- 
ers and sponsors and the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy complimentary 
hors d’ oeuvres. In addition, 
those attending won a variety of 
prizes donated by vendors. 

The classic — the week- 
end’s main event — began 
with a shot-gun start at 10 a.m. 
on Saturday. The O’Connor’s 
Chrysler Jeep Dodge team won 
the mixed division with a 59, 
followed by Sault Printing with 
a 63 and in third was Kandler 
Reed Khoury Muchmore 
with a 67. In the men’s divi- 
sion, Miller Lite/Coors Light 
took first place with a 58, 
followed by Dalco, with 63, 
and the Michigan Economic 


Development Corporation won 
the scorecard playoff and third 
place with a 63 . 

During the classic, golfers 
had the chance to win cash priz- 
es of up to $25,000 and one of 
two vehicles sponsored by local 
dealerships during our hole-in- 
one contests. Golfers also had 
the opportunity to test their 
skills prior to the classic in the 
putting contest for a chance to 


win $10,000. 

While on the course, golfers 
were treated to a delicious bar- 
becue lunch of burgers, brats 
and all the fixings sponsored by 
Sault Printing Company. 

Following the classic, golf- 
ers and sponsors attended a 
banquet at Kewadin Casino and 
Convention Center. Sponsors 
were recognized for their tre- 
mendous support and contribu- 


tions towards the fund. In addi- 
tion, those attending the banquet 
had the opportunity to win door 
prizes and to participate in the 
event’s silent auction. Closing 
out the night, prizes were 
awarded to the top teams in 
each division, mixed and men’s. 

Funds generated by the clas- 
sic are placed in an education 
fund that provides Sault Tribe 
members with scholarships to 


further their education. To date, 
over 250 scholarships have been 
awarded. 

The 2016 Sault Tribe Golf 
Scholarship Classic was orga- 
nized by Jake Sillers and Jessica 
Dumback and presented by 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and Kewadin 
Casinos. Next year’s event is 
scheduled for July 29, 2017. 


Sixth annual Young 


Environmentalist Camp held 


By Jordan Johnston 

Sault Tribe’s Environmental 
Department recently host- 
ed its sixth annual Young 
Environmentalist Camp at the 
Marry Murray Culture Camp on 
Sugar Island. Twenty-one tribal 
youth attended a camp full of fun 
and hands on learning. We were 
blessed with beautiful but very 
warm weather and a full schedule 
of activities for the campers. 

The two-day camp began on 
Wednesday, Aug. 3, with intro- 
ductions of campers and clan 
leaders. The group of 21 divided 
into four clans, eagle, bear, turtle 
and loon. After learning a bit 
about each animal and its impor- 
tance to our culture, campers 
were given the opportunity to 
decorate their clan’s necklaces. 
The rest of the morning contin- 
ued with various craft projects 
like tie-dyeing T-shirts and deco- 
rating backpacks and clan flags. 

After lunch, Chippewa- Luce- 
Mackinaw Conservation District 
staffers Nick Cassel and Travis 
Kangas taught the campers about 
invasive species and forestry. 

This gave the campers opportu- 
nities to learn more about the life 
cycle of native plants and how 
they are negatively impacted by 
invasive species, as well as meth- 
ods and means of monitoring 
forests. 

The clans broke off into small 
groups in order to visit hands-on 
educational stations presented by 
members of the Environmental 
Department. Crystal Falk, envi- 
ronmental specialist in water 
quality, hosted a station about 
watersheds and wetlands. A.J. 
Mclarahmore, brownfields and 
emergency response coordinator, 
led the group with a hands-on 
look at the impact of oil spills 
and how to respond to them. 
Robin Bouschour, environmen- 
tal specialist in air quality, led a 
group talk about air quality and 
allowed campers to create partic- 



Some of the gang who attended the 2016 Young Environmentalist Camp conducted on Sugar Island at the 
Mary Murray Culture Camp. 


ulate traps left overnight and then 
inspected the following after- 
noon. Jordan Johnston, public 
involvement and records clerk, 
led a group talk about reducing, 
reusing and recycling, and led an 
activity to help the campers form 
a better understanding of how to 
reduce, reuse and recycle com- 
mon household items. 

The evening was capped off 
with a quiz on common animal 
tracks in our area and a game of 
Jeopardy! to assess the knowl- 
edge campers had learned from 
the previous day. Finalizing the 
night were snacks — including, 
but not limited to, edible bugs — 
and a movie. 

The second day of camp 
kicked off with traditional healer 
Keith Smith presenting on the 
Traditional Medicine Program. 
Campers were afforded the 
opportunity to create their own 
kinnikinnick with supplies gra- 
ciously harvested by Keith and 
his wife. After completion, camp- 


ers were given their own bags to 
take with them for ceremonial 
use. 

Following their education on 
traditional medicine, many of the 
annual camp traditions played 
out — group photos, and popu- 
lar games “deer, deer, deer” and 


“capture the clan flag.” 

After lunch, the clans got to 
work earning final points in the 
Clan Cup Showdown. The day 
culminated with trivia games, 
allowing campers to recall what 
they learned from the previous 
two days as well as basic science 


Adams graduates from 
Hudsonville High School 



Lucas Todd Adams graduated 
from Hudsonville High School on 
May 26, 2016, magna cum laude 
and a member of the National 
Honor Society. He was a distance 
runner for the track team and let- 
tered in marching band. 

He is attending Grand Valley 
State University in the fall work- 
ing on pre-dental and a bachelor’s 
degree in biomedical sciences. 

He plans to go on from GVSU 
to earn his DDS at University of 
Detroit Mercy. Adams is the son 
of Todd and Christine Adams. 


knowledge. 

Campers went home with 
various goodies and new knowl- 
edge on how to be a young envi- 
ronmentalist and champion for 
Mother Earth. 

The Environmental Depart- 
ment thanks Jackie Minton of 
the Cultural Department as such 
a helpful and gracious hostess to 
the Environmental Department 
crew and our campers. Thanks 
also to Sam Gardner for all of 
his hard work and for feeding 
all of us such amazing meals, 
and thanks to Travis Kangas, 
Nick Cassel and Keith Smith for 
helping to educate the campers 
and taking time out of their days 
to join us on the island. Finally, 
thanks to all of the amazing 
youngsters who joined us for the 
camp — it would not have been 
such a success had we not had 
such kind, hardworking, motivat- 
ed and intelligent kids to call our 
campers. As always, we look for- 
ward to more fun and education 
next year. 


Lisek graduates from 
Indiana University 



Sault Tribe member Robin 
Johndrow Lisek is proud to 
announce her daughter, Mary 
Lisek, graduated with a bachelor’s 
in general studies from Indiana 
University-South Bend. 
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Robert and Helen Ball pay off Merlin Home mortgage 



MERLIN HOME DONORS - Helen Ball, left, and Robert Ball, right, present a check for $160,000 to Superior 
Health Support Systems President Tracey Holt to pay off the mortgage at the Merlin Home, an adult foster 
care home that opened in June for area residents with dementia. The Ball Hospice House is also named in 
their honor. 


By Linda Bouvet, LSSU 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

- Robert and Helen Ball are 
helping to fulfill a healthcare 
master plan by again extending 
their generosity. The retired busi- 
nessman and his wife are paying 
off the mortgage for the Merlin 
Home, an adult foster care home 
that opened in June to care for 
area residents with dementia. 

The Balls presented a check 
for $160,000 to Superior Health 
Support Systems President 
Tracey Holt July 19, exactly four 
years to the day after the home 
for Hospice of the EUP was 
dedicated in their honor. Holt is 
also the director of Hospice of 
the EUP, and her grand plan also 
includes building foster homes 
for area teens. 

“It makes me feel pretty good 
to be able to do this,” said Robert 
Ball as he toured the six-bedroom 
Merlin Home. “I’m amazed at 
what has been done already.” 

The Balls reside in Cedarville 
during the warm- weather months 
and spend winters in Florida. 
Robert Ball and partner Bob 
Mattson owned and operated 
Superior Sanitation, Superior Bus 
Service and Ball Moving and 
Storage from 1955-76, and Ball 
continued to have an interest in 


the businesses for another decade 
before retiring. 

“But this is still our home,” 
Helen Ball noted. 

The Balls remember the good 
care his employees took of his 
ventures. Now he looks forward 
to his part in taking care of them 
and the Sault community. 

“I had so many employees, 
and I can’t remember anyone 
who wasn’t a good employee,” 
Robert said. “There was never a 
problem whenever I left town.” 

The Merlin Home admitted its 
first resident a few weeks ago. 
Holt noted that unlike the Ball 
Hospice House, whose residents’ 
typical stay is two weeks, the 
average stay at the Merlin Home 
will be two to three years. The 
Merlin Home staff is steadily 
adapting to its new dwelling 
located behind Hearthside 
Assisted Living Center. 

“I am so excited about our 
new home,” said Delores Kivi 
RN, manager of the Merlin 
Home. “Our first resident is all 
moved. We spend our days rem- 
iniscing, playing games, doing 
art projects and going outside to 
enjoy the summer weather. Even 
when it’s raining you can see us 
sitting on the front porch. She 
likes the rain and listening to the 


grass being cut.” 

“Our goal is to allow resi- 
dents to enjoy the here and now,” 
Kivi said. “I would encourage 
anyone who is considering long 
term care for their loved one to 
consider the Merlin Home as an 
option. Come in for a tour to see 
if we can meet the special needs 
of your family member. By fill- 

JBirt/i > 



ELLA J. JARVIS 

Ella Jean Jarvis was born 
on April 1 5 , 20 1 5 , to Lisa and 
Nathan Jarvis of Toledo, Ohio, 
granddaughter of William 
(Joe) and Carol Corbiere of 
Sylvania, Ohio, Tom Jarvis and 
the late Catherine Jean Jarvis 
of Mentor, Ohio. Ella is the 
great-granddaughter of the late 
William (Teepee) Corbiere. 


ing out an application you are 
taking your first step in providing 
ongoing care for your loved one. 

I would also like to add that we 
have respite care services avail- 
able for anyone needing to take 
a break or attend special events. 
The cost is based on a day-to-day 
breakdown. 

“Feel free to call and ask 


The Sugar Island Powwow 
Committee thanks everyone 
who helped during the 20th 
annual powwow. We extend a 
heart-felt thanks for your com- 
mitment to making this event 
so successful. 

Gchi miigwech to Mick 
Frechette and family, Denny 
McKelvie and family, Cecil E. 
Pavlat Sr. and family, Joe and 
Colleen Medicine, Sam and 
Dan Gardner, Amber Belonga, 
Joe and Rebecca Parish, Neil 
McCoy, Leslie Ailing, Jamie 
McKelvie and family, Brendan 
Shipman, Owen Nolan, Tyler 
Bouschor, Daniel Boyer, 
Joseph Ailing, Joey Ailing, 

Ted Recollet, Chloe Gonzales, 
Henry Boulley Sr., Angeline 
Boulley, Alaysia Brewer, 

Edye Nichols, Jennifer Dale- 
Burton, Don Lawrence, Mike 
Keenan “the Pancake Man,” 
all the head staff, flag carriers, 
vendors, drums, dancers and 
attendees ! 


questions,” Kivi added. “Not that 
I have all of the connections, but 
I can help point people in the 
right direction.” 

Contact Kivi, (906) 259- 
7373 or (906) 440-3217, dee@ 
hearthsideassistedliving .org , for 
Merlin Home residential assess- 
ment or volunteer information. 


The committee sends a spe- 
cial thank you to the Kewadin 
staff who helped raise funds 
for the new arbor and anyone 
who helped donate supplies 
and time putting it up. The new 
arbor looks fantastic ! 

We also say gchi miigwech 
to all of our sponsors who 
helped make this event possi- 
ble. Please know partnerships 
with our sponsors and support- 
ers are vital to the success of 
our annual powwow. Miigwech 
to Kewadin Casinos, EUPTA, 
Finest Septic, Chippewa 
County Health Department and 
the Sacred Heart Church. 

We apologize if we have 
forgotten to include anyone. 

We appreciate all help given 
leading up to and over the 
powwow weekend. It is truly 
an honor for the committee 
to plan and work the annual 
Sugar Island powwow. 

Baamaa miinwa niibing ka 
waaminim! 


Marquette elders asked 
to dinners on the first 
Thursdays of the months 


Monthly dinners 
and information 
free at Holiday Inn 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians invites 
Marquette County elders, those 
60 years of age or older, to 
dinners on the first Thursday of 
every month. The dinners are 
at the Holiday Inn in Marquette 
and begin at 6 p.m. Elders may 
bring one guest and the guest 
may be of any age and does not 
have to be a tribal member. 

Why should you attend this 
dinner? Several reasons: 

1 . The board of directors 
pays for the meals, so it is free 
to you. 

2. Members of the board 
attend the meals and brief us on 


items of interest to members. 

3. Health care officials come 
to these meals and pass on 
information concerning tribal 
health care benefits. 

4. The director of the tribe’s 
Elder Services is on hand to 
provide information on pro- 
grams for elders. 

5 . You have the opportunity 
to ask questions of these people. 

If you are interested in 
attending, and I hope you are, 
or just want more information, 
please call Jim Alderson at 
(906) 346-4553. If you are a 
tribal elder and have no way to 
get to the dinner or have a dis- 
ability, please call us to make 
arrangements to get you to the 
meal. 

Thank you, 

Boyd Snyder 

Subcommittee chairman 


Sugar Island Powwow 
committee thankful 


The CyberStance - Keeping your children safe online, part 2 


u 


Connect with care. Links in emails, social media 
posts and online advertising are often how cyber- 
criminals try to steal your personal information. 
Even if you know the source, if something looks 
suspicious, delete it.” 


the 

CyberStance 



Cyber security answers 
for your Home & Family 


We talked about opening the 
lines of communication with your 
children and their online activity, 
emphasizing the fact that just 
because they feel protected by the 
apparent distance a screen gives, 
they still must remember that 
online is still the real world. 

The task of protecting our 
children online is a challenge that 
grows in complexity every day 
and can be daunting, especially if 
you’re not tech savvy. 

Fortunately, there are some 
simple steps you can take to help 
protect not only your children’s 
online safety, but your Internet 
devices as well. 

The first step is to use an 


Internet security suite on your 
computer and all devices that 
connect to the Internet. You 
need a full firewall, anti-spy- 
ware and other protection a suite 
can provide. Next, use unique 
and complex passwords on all 
accounts, devices and networks. 
Also, consider partitioning your 
computer into separate accounts. 
Most operating systems give you 


the option of creating a separate 
user account for each user. This 
has several benefits, it allows you 
to set parental controls, reduce 
the amount of privileges, restrict 
certain websites and prevent your 
child from accidentally deleting 
or modifying your files or neces- 
sary program files. 

Turn on automatic updates if 
that is an option. Many software 


programs will automatically con- 
nect and update to defend against 
known risks. Connect with care. 
Links in emails, social media 
posts and online advertising are 
often how cybercriminals try to 
steal your personal information. 
Even if you know the source, 
if something looks suspicious, 
delete it. Check to make sure the 
site is security enabled. Look for 
web addresses with “https:// or 
shttp://,” which means the site 
takes extra measure to help secure 
your information. Remember 
“http://” is not secure. 

Next time: Educating your 
children about online safety 

— Sponsored by ISHPI 
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Folks enjoyed a cooler dip in the warmer daily temperatures while attending the 2016 Youth Empowerment Powwow put on by Sault Tribe Youth Education and Activities (YEA) near 
Newberry on Aug. 6. This year marked the 12th annual gathering of youngsters, mostly those involved with YEA, from throughout the tribes service area. 



Photo by Rick Smith 

A dog observes proceedings from the back of a packed wagon. 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Marilyn Hume stands as Nancy “The Fry Bread Queen” 
Shananaquet sits in shade at one of a pair of sales 
stands offering wares of Shananaquet Family Arts and 
Crafts. Hailing from northern Michigan, the family of 
the Little Traverse Bay Band of Odawa Indians follows 
the regional powwow trail marketing a wide assort- 
ment of handicrafts. 
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Photo by Rick Smith 

Head male dancer, Jodi Gaskin, in regalia with Sylvia 
Wastesicoot at their vending stand. 



Photo by Stephen King 

Deeanika DeGrand, 10, looking 
beautiful in her regalia. 



Photo by Stephen King 
Kenedey Kamers, 14. 



Prevention Works • Treatment is Effective • People Recover 

SEPTEMBER 2016 


RECOVERY 
WALK 201 6 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 2016 
4 P.M. TO 7 P.M. 

CHI MUKWA (BIG BEAR ARENA) 

The Recovery Walk is an annual event to support 
individuals and families in recovery and to 
recognize the positive effects recovery can have! 





This event was supported by Award 
No. 201 0-AC-BX-0024 awarded 
by the Bureau of Justice Assistance, 
Office of Justice Programs. The 
opinions, findings, and conclusions or 
recommendations expressed in this 
event are those of the author(s) and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of 
the Department of Justice. 


Everyone is Invited! 

— Craft tables & games for kids with prizes! — 

— Motivational Recovery Speakers — 

— Cookout — 

Questions? 

Please call Sault Tribe Behavioral Health at 
(906) 635-6075 or Pat McKelvie at (906) 635-7741 

Everyone participating in the Recovery Walk will meet in 
the parking lot at St. Isaac Jogues Catholic Church (1529 
Marquette Avenue) at 4 RM. for registration and the walk 
will begin promptly at 5 P.M. 

The first 120 registrants receive a T-Shirt. 

Anyone who is unable to participate in the walk is 
welcome to go right to Big Bear at 5 P.M. 


JOIN THE VOICES 

for recovery: 

OUR FAMI LI ES, 

OUR STORIES, 

OUR RECOVERY! 


This event is supported by the Sault 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, SAMHSA, 
Access to Recovery, Tribal Court, Sault 
Tribe Behavioral Health, and people in 
& supportive of recovery. 
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2016 Youth Empowerment Powwow sways Newberry 



Mary Powell confers with a potential customer. 



Young shawl dancers talking with the head male dancer. 







t 




Pllll 



From left, Sierra Rzanca of Munising; Peggy Morin, Munising area coordinator; Karen 
Corbell, Escanaba area assistant; Deyanna McMillan of Kincheloe; Dawn Griffin, 
Kincheloe/Rudyard area coordinator; Kelly Constantine, Escanaba area coordinator; 
Charice Graham, Hessel area assistant; Emily Wilson of Rudyard; and Terin Tremblay of 
Rudyard. Below, young shawl dancers waiting for grand entry to commence. 




From left, Carson Yoder, Francine Wyers, Kennedy Kammers, Riley O’Rourk and Helena St. 
Onge-Kissinger. 


Sault Tribe Youth Education and Activities coordinators for the Sault area with children, 
from left, Jill Lawson holding Brooklynne King, Melissa Evans, young Aiden Lawson and 
Caitlyn Synett. 


Youngsters preparing to carry flags for grand entry. 


Photo by Stephen King 


Above, Marilyn Shananquet speaks Anishinabemowin, 
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Kitchi Miniss 


Young ladies enjoying the day. Savannah Glaister (right), 
age 9, from Munising. 


~ Munising Powwow Aug. 13 



From left, Kevin Morrison, from Munising, on the sound 
mixing board, and emcee Stan Spruce from Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Community in L’Anse, Mich. 


Bill Langford from Ishpeming. 



Kim Jewett Gwinn, Redlake Chippewa. 


Marj Langford and her Spring Water Creations booth from Ishpeming Township. 
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More Kitchi Miniss ~ 



Sleepy little angel getting a lift around the dance circle. 

Photos by Brenda Austin 


Spirit Ridge Drum, 



Obadewon Drum from Ontario, Calif. 




Munising Powwow 


Young man participating in a spot dance, hoping to be the chosen winner of $10. 


Doug and Bev Jenkins. 




Little Miss Blue Eyes - Savannah Glaister, 9, from Munising. 


Sylas Roberts, 2, Haylie Escherich, 11, Robin Bouschor and Logan Roberts. 
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Seth Allard relates a story of the river 


Note: The following story is 
continued from the June 2016 
issue. This story represents a 
genre of writing called “creative 
ethnographic writing.” This 
writing style provides a more 
creative, aesthetic expression of 
a people ’s culture and history, as 
shown through stories, poetry, 
prose and other forms of artistic 
representation. Other forms of 
creative writing will surface in 
this thesis. The poem is a pre- 
cursor to the next part of this 
series, “Chapter Two: Conflicted 
Identity in the Sault Tribe: Part 
One ” will be available in the 
September issue. 

By Seth Allard 

Twenty feet ahead and to the 
left, the largest northern pike I 
had ever seen sat hovering on 
the river bottom, undoubtedly 
waiting for some prey to swim 
by. Northern pike, known for 
their voracious appetites, feed off 
of anything from fish not much 
smaller than themselves, to frogs, 
rodents and in the rare instance 
even ducklings. With its long, 
predatory jaw and sleek body, 
northern pike strongly resemble 
its oceangoing cousin the barracu- 
da. And this monster was simply 
sitting in front of Mathew, as if 
an offering from the river itself. 

Matt hardly needed to say 
anything. CJ put the boat into a 
slow drift, turning the paddle to 
rudder left to give Matt a straight 
on shot. Mathew draws the butt 
of the spear upward at a slant 
toward the night sky, keeping 
his right hand high on the back 
of the 10-foot stave and the left 
hand down toward the spearhead 
to guide the coming strike. 

The barbs dip gently into the 
water with hardly a ripple, giv- 
ing the pike no notice of the 
descending device. At this point, 
the water plays tricks on the eyes. 
The spear fisher must know that 
the spearhead and the fish are not 
where they seem, but that their 
images are bent by the water. It 
takes experience to adjust for this 
lie in perception. 

Six feet out, the motionless 
fish is within striking distance. 
The final moment, the kill shot, is 
entirely and literally in Mathew’s 
hands. We hold our breath as the 
boat continues to drift toward the 
target. Closer... closer. Not taking 
a chance that the giant will sense 
our presence, Matt does not hesi- 
tate, uncoiling his arms and using 
every bit of the 14-foot of ash to 
close the distance between the 
deadly spearhead and the back of 
the pike’s neck. 

Immediately, the river bottom 
protests the disturbance of its 
peace by emitting a thick, brown 
cloud, blinding us to the final ver- 
dict. Matt firmly holds the deadly 
end against the river bottom to 
keep our quarry in place. When 
the cloud settles, it is clear that 
the strike was precise and true. 
The spear is squarely embedded 
across the pike’s neck, which 
instantly cut its spinal cord and 
rendered it lifeless. Other than a 
few sporadic, reflexive twitches, 
its spirit is gone. 

For several seconds, we take 
in the moment. “Holee,” I think 
to myself, “that’s a big fish.” But 
we do not wait too long, as Matt 
begins the second most important 
phase in the spearing process — 
bringing the fish successfully into 


the boat. Even near death a fish 
can slip off the end of the spear 
and drag itself into the depths of 
the river, to die needlessly. To 
prevent this, Matt points the spear 
shaft almost straight up, and hand 
over hand slowly lifts the limp 
pike out of the water. The barbs, 
embedded in the other side of the 
fish, will hold it. In the event the 
pike begins to slip off, Matt can 
quickly jam it back into the river 
bottom until another attempt can 
be made. 

But Matt successfully brings 
the pike up and over the boat 
railing and I help ease it off the 
end of the spear. We sit down and 
take a longer moment to rest. 

“That’s gotta be the biggest 
fish you ever caught, spearing or 
otherwise, huh?” I ask. 

“I think so,” says Matt, light- 
ing a cigarette. 

“Dang, Matty, that was a pret- 
ty brave shot,” says CJ. 

“Well I didn’t want to take a 
chance that it would spook!” 

We all sit in the boat, taking 
glances at the monster laying in 
the half-inch of river water on the 
bottom of the boat. No gloating. 
No obnoxious high fives. No 
‘whoo’-ing. Adrenaline, for sure, 
courses through Matt’s veins, and 
we each share in the feeling. As 
in the deer hunt, we exchange 
jokes and muttered comments on 
the event, but whenever our eyes 
shift to the pike it is with a sense 
of belonging. It was meant to be 
with us, and though it is exciting 
to welcome it into our lives at the 
tip of a spear, it feels natural and 
normal. As if greeting a friend. 

It’s a sensation that we see in 
others and feel in ourselves after 
taking a deer. The hunter antic- 
ipates, longs for, but when the 
game is in his possession, it is as 
if the moment is shared between 
the hunter and the animal. In the 
moments leading to the pull of 
the trigger, or release of an arrow, 
the hunter establishes a relation- 
ship with the animal. When the 
deer is in the hunter’s possession, 
it is given an identity by the hunt- 
er’s through his memory of the 
animal, and the recognition of the 
personality and character of the 
deer. The length and growth of 
the tines, the age, the mannerisms 
before the shot was taken. Even 
during cleaning, a careful inspec- 
tion is often made of the bowels 
and organs. What did it eat? Was 
it eating well? Was it sick in any 
way? And from all of these obser- 
vations, a biography can be made 
for the hunter to contemplate. 

And while we often forgot the rit- 
ual, we place tobacco, sometimes 
rolled out of the end of a full cig- 
arette at the spot that the animal 
fell or the fish taken as a show 
of respect — leaving something 
of value where another thing of 
value was taken. 

Invigorated by this catch, we 
continue eastward for another few 
rotations. But our fortune has run 
thin, and we are well over a mile 
east of our landing. It is evident 
that Matt stands the victor on this 
outing. The sun shows promise 
of reclaiming the sky from its 
nocturnal counterpart, so we turn 
about and begin the arduous jour- 
ney back. Taking turns between 
rowing and pushing Huckleberry 
Finn- style down the river, the 
exhaustion from nearly eight 
hours on the river begins to show. 


Due to our poor coordination with 
the oars, the boat zig-zags left to 
right. No matter what we try, we 
can’t seem to keep in a straight 
line. We don’t even have enough 
energy to properly gripe at each 
other, though not for lack of 
anger at the futility of our efforts. 

Finally, with perspiration and 
frustration flowing freely, I loudly 
and sarcastically say to myself, 
“Come out to spear, he says. 

We’ll have a great time, he says! 
Hardly any effort, he says!” 

At this zinger, we throw our 
heads back, having to put the 
paddles down to get the laughter 
out. Matt declares a smoke break, 
but CJ decides to continue giving 
mediocre thrusts with the spear 
to keep us going. A set of waves 
from a 1 ,500-foot long cargo 
ship, chugging down the center 
of the canal, rocks the boat. For 
the second time since we started 
the excursion, deep purples, reds 
and pinks radiate in the sky and 
reflect off of the water. 

“I can’t believe grandma used 
to walk across this river in the 
winter time,” I say, breaking the 
silence. 

“There was no border back 
then, huh?” says CJ. “At least not 
one that anyone cared about.” 

“Uncle Mike said she would 
walk across to visit her grandma,” 
I say. 

“Yeah, I guess we were really 
from Garden River, or at least 
some of the Mastaws were,” says 
CJ, alluding to our grandmother’s 


maiden name and the area where 
many Ojibwa on the American 
side lived from time to time and 
had, or I suppose still do, have 
relatives. 

“Uncle Mike said she spoke 
the language and everything 
before the Catholic school,” I say. 

“Probably beat it out of her, I 
bet,” says CJ. 

Matt continues to take drags 
on his cigarette. He is usually 
quiet when CJ, I, or someone else 
brings up our family history. I 
don’t think it’s because he isn’t 
listening or curious. Or proud of 
our history. I guess the differ- 
ence between us might be that I 
want to know and talk about it, 
whereas he might just want to 
hear about it and let it be. I don’t 
know. 

“Yeah, I think they did. Her 
brother, our great uncle, even ran 
off not long after being in the 
boarding school as a teenager.” 

“He gave em’ the old, Thank 
you, no thank you,” says CJ. 

“Yep. He beat feet,” I reply. 
“But grandma stayed through it 
all. Then again, things were prob- 
ably so poor at home that I guess 
it didn’t hurt to have a kid at a 
boarding school or at a brother or 
sister’s house for a while.” 

A breeze ripples the surface 
of the colorful water, gently 
waking the St. Marys River from 
its dreams of ghosts floating on 
its surface, chasing fish in the 
night by lantern-light. The wind 
provides some relief to the pas- 


sengers of the tiny boat as well. 

I strip off my sweater before we 
take to the oars again. Sweating, 
pulling, and laughing at our- 
selves, make our way back to 
Uncle Mike’s landing. 

Shkwaandem! 

John Wayne is killing Indians 
again - in droves. Bang! Pow! 
Ping! 

The bullets never touch him as he 
dives under the wagon. 

Pow! But those Indians, those red 
devils sure get it. 

Five years old, glued to the 
screen. 

How ironic is this scene? 

Mom says, “You know you’re 
Indian right?” 

What? I always knew my father 
was darker -not like the other 
dads. 

But he was just dad, dark or light, 
and what else was a dad supposed 
be, right? 

What’s Indian...? 

What is Indian. . . ? 

What does that mean, to be 
Indian...? 

I sit in the stands, watching the 
dancers in the summer heat. 

The drum is soft, deep, comfort- 
ing, like the Earth’s own heart- 
beat. 

Bum-bum, Bum-bum. . . Those 
dancers sure feel it. 

A teenager, glued to the scene. 
How ironic it must seem. 

Some people’s eyes say, 

See “Spearfishing ” page 18 


Make a difference in the 

life of child . . . 

Consider being a foster care/ 
adoptive home provider 


Anishnaabek Community and Family Services 
is in need of caring individuals who can provide 
a safe and nurturing home environment for chil- 
dren who have been placed out of their home 
due to abuse or neglect. Foster care is founded 
on the premise that all children have the right 
to physical care and educational and emotional 
nurturance. The family foster care program is 
designed to provide a substitute family life expe- 
rience for a child in a household that has been 
approved and licensed. A relative may become 
licensed or may be unlicensed. ACFS makes 
every effort to place children with a relative if 
possible. 

Children may need foster care for a tempo- 
rary or extended period of time. The primary 
goal during foster care is to reunite the child 
with his or her parents. The foster family plays 
an important role in the treatment plan for the 
child and family. Under the “team” approach, 
foster parents or relatives, together with the 
worker, attempt to provide the specific kind of 
help a child and his family need for reuniting the 
child with the parents. When the child cannot 
be reunited with the parents, the children are 
prepared for permanent placement, with relatives 
or non-related adoptive families. The majority 
of adoptions done by ACFS are with relatives or 
other Native American families. Under certain 
circumstances, a foster family may adopt chil- 
dren in their care. When adoption is not possible 
for older youth, the goal is to prepare the youth 
for independent living. 

Foster care is seen as a short term solu- 


tion to an emergency situation. Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services needs commit- 
ted individuals who are: 

— Willing to work with the child’s birth par- 
ents, 

— Supportive of efforts to return the child 
home, 

— Able to work with children who have sig- 
nificant emotional and behavioral needs, 

— Able to encourage teens toward indepen- 
dent living. 

You are not required to own your own home, 
be married or give up your job and stay home 
full time in order to foster children. You may be 
renting an apartment or be single. You may apply 
for day care payments for the time that you are 
working or continuing your education. 

To become a foster care parent, applicants 
must: 

— Complete a licensing application, 

— Successfully complete background clear- 
ances for all adult household members, 

— Provide medical statements for all house- 
hold members, 

— Have an environmental inspection (when 
applicable), 

— Provide three acceptable references, 

— Pass on-site visits to the home by the 
licensing worker, 

— Attend training pertinent to foster care 
issues. 

For further information on becoming a foster 
parent, contact (906) 632-5250 or toll free (800) 
726-0093. 
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Allard thesis continued 


Front “Spearfishing,” Page 1 7 
“You know you’re White, right?” 
What? I always knew that I had a 
lighter- skinned mother - not like 
some others. 

But light or dark she was just 
mom to me. What else was she 
supposed to be? 

What’s White...? 

What is White...?” 

What does that mean, to be 
White...? 

The steam sizzles as water is 
thrown onto the Mishomisug, 

The Grandfathers, red glowing 
stones settled in the pit of the 
lodge, 

The only light in the dark interior. 


Hot water splashes onto my bare 
skin. 

Hiss... pop! We sing in 

Anishnaabemowin 

Sweat streams into the Earth. 

The language I do not speak 
fluently, but wraps around me as 
heavily as the dense steam. 
“Shkwaandem! Open! Open the 
Door Mueshka!” 

“Enh. Yes.” Shkwaandem - Open 
the door. 

Like a rabbit, I shoot through the 
small opening, trying to escape 
the harsh finale of the sweat 
lodge - 

And his old hand catches my foot 
before I roll into the fire. 

What is Indian? What is White? 


Knauf Miami Nation 
powwow arena director 


COLUMBIA CITY, Ind. 

— Sault Tribe member Steve 
Knauf was the arena director 
at this year’s Mihsihkinaahkwa 
Traditional Powwow on Aug. 
12-14, which is hosted by the 
Miami nation of Indiana and 
Oklahoma. He also served as 
their arena director last year. 


Sault Tribe member Dan Bissell 
has been the head veteran for 
the past few years and he invit- 
ed Knauf to become involved. 
Steve is married to Sault Tribe 
Probation Officer Trisha Knauf. 
See story on page 8 of this issue, 
“Knauf accepts tribal court proba- 
tion officer post.” 



Steve Knauf, above left, stands with traditional dancer Andrew 
Norman, right, at Miami’s Nation’s 2016 powwow. 



ACFS parenting educator Jessica Gillotte provided the community 
with information regarding the ACFS Foster Care/Adoptive Home 
recruitment information during 2016 Downtown Days in the Sault 
Aug. 5 and 6. (Photo courtesy of Patricia Sterling/ACFS) 


Questions that rise away with the 
steam. 

Rebirthed, cast back out, anew - 
yet held strongly and laughingly 


by the old. 

Not light or dark, but Ojibwa, 
Anishinaabek. 

What’s Ojibwa? 


What is Ojibwa? 

What does that mean, to be 
Ojibwa? 


Unit I elders, board members, donate backpacks 
and school supplies to homeless students 



Photo courtesy Sheryl Hammock 


MAKING A DIFFERENCE IN THE COMMUNITY — Sault Tribe Unit I elders are working on making up back packs 
and school supplies for homeless students. Sault Tribe Board of Directors Chairman Aaron Paymen donated 
$500 to the cause and Unit I Director Dennis McKelvie donated back packs and school supplies. Everyone 
coming together for a good cause. 


ATTENTION BOATERS 

AUGUST — OCTOBER 

Possible Salmon Gill nets in northern Lakes Huron & Michigan 

Salmon Nets must be marked on the surface at each end with a 

5- foot staff buoy, 12-inch x 12-inch orange flag with fisher's number, 

6- inch x 14-inch orange floats every 300 feet. f I 


O 3 f ° t ° c: 




Visibility will be limited during low-light or bad weather conditions. 

Please exercise extreme caution while boating in these areas. 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority 

1 79 W 3 Mile Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

906 - 632-0043 

U.S. Coast Guard 

Sault Ste. Marie 

906 - 635-3233 

MDNR RAP Hotline: 

1 - 800 - 292-7800 


Tampering 
7 with legally set N 
fishing nets is a 
^ violation of State , 
and Federal 
Law. 



Tribal Commercial 
Salmon Fishery 

LAKE HURON 

A. Aug 1 -Oct. 1 5: Brulee Point to Rabbit Back Point. 

B. Sept. 1-0ct. 15: Cordwood Point to Hammond Bay Harbor 

Light. 

LAKE MICHIGAN 

C. Aug. 1-0ct. 15: McGulpin Point in the Mackinaw City area 

to Seven Mile Point near Cross Village, 
within one (1) mile of the shoreline. 

D. Sept. 15-0ct. 30: Off the tip of Leelanau Peninsula and 

west to just north of the Leland River. 

E. Day after Labor Day - Oct. 30: Suttons Bay from Omena 

Point to Suttons Point. 
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Freezing, 

By Jeannie Nichols, MSU 
Extension 

There is a wide variety of 
peppers to enjoy that come in a 
vast array of colors and heat. Bell 
peppers are also known as sweet 
peppers. There are different vari- 
eties of the bell pepper plant such 
as red, yellow, orange, green, 
chocolate/brown, vanilla/white 
and even purple. The ribs and 
seeds inside bell peppers may be 
eaten but people in general find 
them to be bitter. 

Hot peppers are very popular 
due to the many ethnic cuisines 
that use their unique flavors and 
heat to produce delectable dishes. 
Peppers such as tabasco, cayenne, 
chili and habanero that can be 
grown for food, spices or as orna- 
mentals. 

Michigan State University 
Extension offers a word of 
caution: If you work with hot 
peppers it is recommended that 
you wear plastic gloves while 
handling them and that includes 
picking them. Capsaicin will 
rub off on other vegetables, so 
don’t pick peppers and then other 


canning 

produce. Capsaicin also rubs off 
onto your skin or gloves and may 
burn your skin and if you touch 
your eyes then your eyes will 
burn as well. If you chose not to 
use gloves be sure to wash your 
hands thoroughly with soap and 
water before touching your face. 

If you want to preserve pep- 
pers you can freeze, can or pickle 
them depending on how you 
want to use them. In general, an 
average of 9 pounds of peppers 
is needed per canner load of 9 
pints. A bushel weighs 25 pounds 
and yields anywhere from 20 to 
30 pints. That is an average of 1 
pound per pint. 

Bell peppers and hot peppers 
are one of the few vegetables 
that can be frozen without being 
blanched. They are limp when 
they are thawed, so it is best to 
use them in cooked dishes. 

The National Center for Home 
Food Preservation suggests you 
follow these steps to freeze bell 
and hot peppers: 

1 . Clean the peppers by rinsing 
them very well with cool water. 

2. Cut them open and remove 


Check your senses for 
poultry biosecurity 


From MSU Extension 

As the number of people rais- 
ing chickens in their backyards 
increases, the intermingling 
of people and poultry has also 
increased. You can help your 
family apply biosecurity guide- 
lines by using their five senses to 
ensure both animals and humans 
are kept healthy. The five sens- 
es — hearing, sight, touch, smell 
and taste — provide a unique 
opportunity for adults and youth 
to evaluate the environment 
around their animals. 

You may hear the term 
“biosecurity” and wonder what 
it means. Biosecurity includes 
procedures that can be taken to 
prevent the spread of diseases. 
This is important to ensure ani- 
mals and the people caring for 
them are healthy. With the large 
number of youth involved in 4-H 
animal science projects, and the 
increasing prevalence of animal 
diseases, awareness of these 
practices is critically important. 
The Michigan State University 
Extension 4-H Animal Science 
Anywhere lesson, Basics of 
Bio security , has a wealth of infor- 
mation to help youth and adults 
working with animals. 

Take time to regularly check 
your senses while working with 
poultry. It can be very helpful in 
implementing good biosecurity 
practices that help to maintain the 
health of animals and people. 

HEARING — Focusing on 
what you hear while interacting 
with poultry is important. Do 
you notice different sounds in 
the environment around the ani- 
mal? Is there a change in your 
housing equipment? Perhaps a 
water line is broken that could 
result in water pooling, creating 
an environment ideally suited 
for mosquitos. Have you noticed 
different sounds coming from 
the animals? If you notice an 
increase in the loudness or how 
often your hens cackle, this may 
be an indication of a predator try- 



ing to enter your coop. 

SIGHT — Use your sense of 
sight by mindfully evaluating the 
birds and their environment on a 
regular basis. Do you notice any 
changes in their housing? Are 
there holes in the coop where 
pests may enter? Do the birds 
look healthy? Are the birds eating 
their feed? 

TOUCH — Thinking about 
touch is another important aspect 
of biosecurity. Do you make 
sure any equipment or clothing 
that comes into contact with bird 
manure is properly washed before 
it is reused to prevent it from 
transmitting disease? Do you 
have shoes or boots that you only 
wear while caring for your poul- 
try? 

SMELL — Smell can be 
another helpful tool in access- 
ing biosecurity for poultry. Any 
strong odors coming from your 
coop? Perhaps a predator, such 
as a skunk, may be in the area? 
Have you checked to be certain 
your stored feed is mold and 
rodent-free? Are feed and water 
containers clean? 

TASTE — Lastly, taste or 
the prevention of it, is also an 
important part of biosecurity. 

Do you thoroughly wash your 
hands and any surfaces that may 
come into contact with food after 
handling poultry, eggs, their envi- 
ronment and equipment? Careful 
washing is imperative to prevent 
disease transmission. Also, avoid 
eating or drinking while around 
your birds or in their environ- 
ment. 


and pickling your 


the stem, seeds and the ribs. 

3. Cut them into strips, rings or 
pieces . 

4. Package the peppers in 
freezer bags removing as much 
air as possible. 

5. Label the bags and freeze. 

6. Remember: if freezing hot 
peppers it is recommended to use 


rubber gloves when handling the 
peppers making sure you do not 
touch your eyes when you have 
the gloves on. When you are done 
working with the peppers, even if 
you wore gloves, be sure to wash 
your hands. 

To learn more about using, 
storing and preserving peppers 


peppers 

visit the Michigan Fresh site 
(http ://msue .anr.msu .edu/program/ 
info/mi_fresh). You will find the 
bulletin on peppers under vege- 
tables. Also be sure to check out 
Michigan State University food 
preservation classes (http://msue. 
anr.msu .edu/topic/info/ .food_pres- 
ervation). 


Unit V students "Bike the Sites" 



Photo courtesy of Margaret (Peggy) Morin 

On June 16, 50 students from the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians Grand Tribal Youth Council 
hiked 47 miles from St. Ignace to Sault Ste. Marie. The biking event took place to raise awareness for child- 
hood obesity. Unit V tribal participants were Title VII Indian Education coordinator Jennifer Myer and stu- 
dents Steven Richardson and Cleo Witty. 


NOTICE TO BOATERS 


COMMERCIAL TRAP NETS 

in northern Lakes Michigan & Huron 


RED OR 
ORANGE 
FLOAT OR 
STAFF BUOY 


4-FOOT STAFF BUOY WITH RED OR 
ORANGE FLAG AND FISHER ID NO. 


RED OR ORANGE 
FLOAT OR STAFF 
BUOY 



Tribal Commercial Trap Net 
Marking Requirements 


See <www.1836cora.org> under net marking for maps and other information. 

V Vessel Operators should NAVIGATE AWAY from all markers and 
REMAIN 1 ,500 FEET AWAY from any staff buoy or jug markers. 

V Please EXERCISE CAUTION while boating in these areas. Visibility will 
be limited during low-light or bad weather conditions. 

V WARNING: Tampering with these or any other legally set nets is a 
violation of State and Federal law. 


For more information contact: 

Report unmarked nets: 

CHIPPEWA OTTAWA RESOURCE AUTHORITY 

1 79 W. Three Mile, 

Sault Ste. Marie Ml 49783 
906-632-0043 

LOCAL, STATE or TRIBAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 
or Michigan DNR RAP Hotline 
1-800-292-7800 
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Sault Tribe and GTB say PHMSA, federal 
agency, has a trust responsibility to tribes 


From “Line 5,” Page 1 
for offshore portions of the Great 
lakes pipeline — a power that 
resides outside the agency’s 
authority. 

Sault Tribe’s and Grand 
Traverse Band’s intervention 
also asserts that, as a U.S. fed- 
eral agency, PHMSA has a trust 
responsibility not only to protect 
the resources under the 1836 
Treaty but also to consult with 
the tribes in all matters that may 
adversely affect those treaty 
rights. 


Above, right, Information 
supplied to the U.S. District 
Court in Detroit by Inter-Tribal 
Fisheries and Assessment 
Program and Sault Tribe’s 
Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department shows that an 
oil spill from Enbridge Line 5 
would be catastrophic for tribal 
members who trap or fish and 
for future generations. At right, 
University of Michigan stud- 
ies show that oil spilled into 
the Straits of Mackinac could 
impact more than 700 miles 
of Great Lakes shoreline and 
more than 17,000 square miles 
of open water in some of the 
most productive areas of the 
1836 Treaty waters. 


DeTour opens a new 
farmers market under 
pavilion 

Sept. 17 will be the grand 
opening and dedication of the 
new farmers market in DeTour. 

The new pavilion offers ven- 
dors and customers a central 
place to buy and sell fresh “farm 
to market” vegetables, homemade 
breads, fresh locally caught Lake 
Huron whitefish, U.P. pasties, 
locally harvested maple syrup 
along with other food related 
products. 

The open aired pavilion pro- 
vides the first dedicated weather 
protected area for vendors and 
visitors. It consists of a 30-by-50 
foot covered pavilion with a pub- 
lic restroom. There is vendor and 
customer parking immediately 
around the facility. 


Fish harvest reported by CORA commercial fishers, summarized by grid, 2005-2015 average. 




FAN benefit set in Sault for Saturday, Sept. 24 

FOURTH ANNUAL “HOGS FOR HOPE” TO BE HELD AT THE NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY ON PORTAGE 


By Rick Smith 

Families Against Narcotics 
(FAN) of Chippewa County 
recently announced the fourth 
annual Hogs for Hope fundrais- 
ing affair is set for Sept. 24 at 
the Michigan Army National 
Guard armory in Sault Ste. Marie. 
Featuring pulled pork dinners 
and sides, live music, children’s 
games, silent auction, bake sale 
and a pie contest, funds raised 
go to helping FAN counter the 
misuse of prescription drugs in 
regional communities. The fund- 
raiser is described as a fun event 
for the whole family. 

“Over the past three years, we 
have received tremendous sup- 
port from the community for this 



event,” said Joe Claxton, presi- 
dent of the organization’s local 
chapter. 

Claxton explained FAN is 
prominent in many community 
projects such as sponsoring Court 


Night to help families understand 
legal consequences of misusing 
prescription drugs and alcohol 
along with other educational 
programs and arranging drug 
drop depository boxes for safe 
and secure disposal of excess 
prescription medicines. Currently, 
FAN is working on buying an 
incinerator for local law enforce- 
ment agencies to use to destroy 
collections of surplus prescription 
drugs. 

Further, the organization is 
sponsoring a return engagement 
of motivation speaker Tony 
Hoffman, a bicycle motocross 
star whose life crashed from 
addictions but overcame them to 
go on to a fulfilling personal life 


and forming an organization to 
help others along the way. FAN 
brought Hoffman to speak at 
Sault Area High School last year, 
speaking engagements are set for 
schools in Pickford, Rudyard and 
Brimley schools over Oct. 25-26 
this year. Tentatively, an informal 
meet-and-greet with Hoffman on 
the evening of Oct. 25 is also in 
the works. 

“We are continuously work- 
ing on awareness, education and 
support for all who are affected 
by addiction in our community,” 
Claxton said. 

Hogs for Hope tickets are $10 
and free for children aged 6 and 
under, they are available from any 
FAN member or at the door. 


FAN of Chippewa County 
was founded in 2013 to counter 
a growing trend of prescrip- 
tion drug misuse, addiction and 
overdose deaths in the area. 
According to the organization’s 
website, www.familiesagainstnar- 
cotics .org/chippewa-county. 

The organization’s member- 
ship consist of parents and fami- 
lies affected by and dealing with 
drug abuse and addiction, con- 
cerned citizens, law enforcement 
personnel, school administrators, 
health professionals and recover- 
ing addicts. 

Those interested in more infor- 
mation about Hogs for Hope or 
FAN in general may call 630- 
3671. 
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Walking on . . . 


JERI J. CHERETTE 

Jeri Jean Cherette, 67, passed 
away on July 
26, 2016, after 
a short illness. 

She is 
survived by 
her children, 

Christopher 
(Amelia) 

Scheil and 
Heidi (Mark) 

Sawko; her sister, Lyndia (Mike) 
McMaster; her brothers, Dennis 
(Grace) Cherette and Anthony 
Cherette; and her grandchildren, 
Andrew, Evelyn and Eain, as well 
as many nieces and nephews. 

She was preceded in death 
by her parents, Joe and Dorothy 
Cherette; an infant brother, 

Joseph Jr.; and her sister, Joann. 

Jeri was greatly loved and 
will be missed by so many who 
enjoyed her bright spirit and 
quick wit. 

Per her wishes, cremation has 
taken place and no service will be 
offered at this time. A celebration 
of Jeri’s life will occur at a later 
date. 

BARTON R. CAMPBELL 

Barton “Bart” Robert 
Campbell, 75, of AuTrain, died 
on July 12, 

2016, in 
AuTrain, 

Mich. He 
was born in 
Munising on 
Dec. 24, 1940, 
to the late 
George Wise 
and Irene D. 

Campbell. 

Bart grew up in AuTrain and 
then joined the United States 
National Guard. After he was 
honorably discharged, he moved 
downstate and began work- 
ing in the automotive industry. 
After a short time of working 
for Chrysler, Bart started at 
General Motors. He worked 
in the Shipping and Receiving 
Department at the Tech Center in 
Warren and retired in 2002 after 
34 years of service at GM. Bart 
moved back to his hometown 
and lived on the same street he 
grew up on. He enjoyed hunting, 
four- wheeling and making his 
daily ritual ride around town. 

Bart was an elder of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and always enjoyed helping set 


up for tribal dinners. Bart helped 
build a number of homes and was 
willing to lend a hand to anyone. 
He was a very generous and giv- 
ing person. 

Bart is survived by his chil- 
dren, Barton Thomas Campbell 
of Richmond, Mich., and Victoria 
(Larry) Watson of Avoca, Mich.; 
grandsons, William Campbell 
and Daniel (Rachael) Watson; 
great-grandchildren, Justin, 

Julian, Karson and Edward; 
brother, Gregory Campbell; cous- 
in, Michael “Mickey” (Mary) 
Tiernan; and many friends. 

He was preceded in death by 
his mother, Irene D. Campbell. 

Services took place on Aug. 
20, 2016, at the Serenity Pines 
Cemetery in AuTrain. The 
American Legion and Vietnam 
Veterans Honor Guard conducted 
military honors. An opportunity 
for a time of fellowship and vis- 
iting with family and friends fol- 
lowed at the AuTrain Township 
Hall. 

Bart’s obituary and guest book 
may be viewed and signed at 
bo wermanfuneralhome .net . 

PRISCILLA J. EAMES 

Priscilla Jean Eames, age 56, 
of Hessel, 

Mich., died 
on July 27, 

2016, at the 
University 
of Michigan 
Medical 
Center in 
Ann Arbor, 

Mich. Her true 
love, Lloyd 
Peacock, and her brothers and 
sisters were at her side surround- 
ing her with love. Priscilla, being 
the ever selfless person she was, 
continued to make those around 
her laugh to keep their spirits up, 
not allowing them to be sad even 
in her final hours with them. 

Priscilla was born on Oct. 18, 
1959, in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
to Paul Wilfred Eames and Anne 
Elizabeth (nee Boucher) Eames. 
She grew up in Seattle, Wash., 
and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Priscilla attended cosmetology 
school while still in high school 
and became a licensed cosmetol- 
ogist when she graduated from 
Sault High. She worked as a 
cosmetologist in the Sault area 
for about 25 years. More recent- 
ly, she worked as the executive 


host at Kewadin Casinos, first in 
St. Ignace and then in Sault Ste. 
Marie. She was a people person 
so the job of host was a perfect 
fit for her. Priscilla was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Priscilla was a kind giving 
person who was always taking 
care of others even through her 
illness and hospitalization for her 
last 20 days. Knowing they could 
do no more for her, countless 
doctors, nurses and technicians 
came by praising Priscilla and 
thanking her for being such a 
wonderfully appreciative and 
grateful patient. Many mentioned 
Priscilla taught them so much and 
they would certainly think of her 
throughout their years of medical 
practice. U-M will keep her body, 
as she wanted, to further healing 
research. She said, “If my body 
can help prolong or save someone 
else’s life, then let that be, I don’t 
need it anymore.” 

Priscilla leaves behind the 
love of her life, Lloyd Peacock, 
of Hessel; and siblings, David W. 
Eames of Carnation, Wash., Mary 
E. Eames of Hessel, Linda A. 
Cook of Kincheloe, Mich., Philip 
J. (Wendy) Eames of Kincheloe 
and Jane M. Cadreau of Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Priscilla was preceded in death 
by her parents and by one brother, 
Paul Walton Eames. 

Traditional ceremonies took 
place at the tribal community 
center in Hessel on July 29. 

Priscilla’s family is extremely 
grateful for the staff and doctors 
at the University of Michigan 
Medical Center who took care of 
and loved their dear Priscilla. She 
could not have had better care. 

R. Galer Funeral Home in 
Pickford, Mich., assisted the fam- 
ily. Condolences may be sent to 
the family at www.rgalerfuneral- 
home.com. 

CURTIS G. NELSON 

Curtis G. Nelson, aged 75, 
of Escanaba, passed away on 
July 26, 2016, 
at Christian 
Park Health 
Care Center 
in Escanaba. 

He was bom 
on March 
18, 1941, in 
Stonington and 
was the son of 


late parents Albert and Catherine 
(nee Stone) Nelson. 

He attended Central School 
in Stonington and served in the 
United States Army from 1959 
to 1968. Following his duty in 
the Army, he went to work at 
Harnischfeger until they closed 
in 1985. He played for a couple 
of country bands for 40 years 
and also enjoyed going to the 
casino. Curtis is survived by two 
sons, Curtis Nelson Jr. and Shane 
Nelson; grandson, Dakota, all 
from Minnesota; sisters, Harriet, 
Stella, Donna, all from Escanaba, 
and Loretta from Two Rivers. 

In addition to his parents, 
Curtis was preceded in death 
by two brothers, Gust Nelson 
of Escanaba and Brian of Two 
Rivers; and sisters, Arlene, 

Dolly, Rowena and Mona all 
of Escanaba, and Alberta from 
Milwaukee, Wise. 

Visitation took place on July 
29 at the Anderson Funeral 
Home in Escanaba, Delta County 
Veterans Council conducted mil- 
itary rites. Burial in Gardens of 
Rest Cemetery. 

CAROL R. SMITH 

Carol Rose Smith of Sugar 
Island, Mich., 
passed away 
on July 26, 

2016, at War 
Memorial 
Hospital. She 
was born on 
April 19, 1936, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
the daughter 
of Joseph and Dolly Leask. Carol 
enjoyed knitting, reading, baking, 
playing word search puzzles, 
cribbage and Yahtzee. 

She is survived by her hus- 
band of 52 years, Elmo (McGee) 
Smith; a son, Billy Sams; daugh- 
ters, Chris (Tom Farnquist) Sams, 
Kim (Buck) Gravelle, Kerri 
(Randy McCommin) Sams, Karla 
(Donny) Soper, Linda (Jamie) 
Grossett, Tracy (Duane) Gurnoe 
and Marcie Smith; sisters Joyce 
McCoy, Wilma Caims and Gayle 
(Darrell) Belleau; brother, Gordon 
(Donna) Leask; and sisters-in- 
law, Lorraine and Donna Leask. 
She was known as Grandma Cake 
to 15 grandchildren and 11 great 
grandchildren. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents, Joseph and Dolly 







Leask; brothers , Ted Leask and 
Leo Leask; and sisters Lorraine 
(Ping) Rutledge and Linda 
Leask. 

Visitation and prayers took 
place on July 29 at Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home, Mass 
of Christian Burial on July 30 at 
St. Mary’s ProCathedral Church 
with Father Sebastian Kavumkal 
and Brother John Hascall as cel- 
ebrants . Interment was in Maple 
Ridge Cemetery on Sugar Island, 
Mich. 

Donations may be left to the 
family of Carol Rose Smith. 
Online condolences may be left 
at www.clarkbaileynewhouse. 
com. 



HENRY J. STEVENSON 

Henry “Hank” Joseph 
Stevenson, 80, died on July 
29,2016, 
in Mount 
Clemens , 

Mich., with 
his wife and 
daughters at 
his side. Hank 
was born in 
Hessel, Mich., 
raised on 
Drummond 

Island and graduated from 
DeTour High School but lived 
the best part of his life in 
Clinton Township. For more 
than 50 years, Hank was a sober 
active member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous and for that he was 
always grateful, although not 
so much grateful as he was sur- 
prised. 

He was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Hank is survived by his lov- 
ing wife, Virginia; his two beau- 
tiful daughters, Linda (Matthew) 
Morrison and Janet (William) 
Pikarski; five grandsons, Joseph, 
Christian, James, Benjamin and 
Nathan; and one granddaughter, 
Caitlin. He was also survived by 
his sister, Jeanne Baker Bachula. 

He was preceded in death by 
his mother, Louise Baker, and 
his father, Harvey Stevenson. 

At his request, there will be 
no viewing. He will be cremat- 
ed and a memorial picnic takes 
place sometime later in the sum- 
mer. As Hank would say, he has 
gone to “a place where the blind 
see, the deaf hear and the dead 
live - God Bless.” 



Building a Future 


Building a future requires a goal and a plan. We're here to help 
with the financial side of making your dreams reality. We've 
helped many achieve their goals. We can help you as well. Stop in 
and see us. 


TM 


Community People You Know 

Visit us online at www.fnbsi.com 

Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula's oldest community bank, 
celebrating 1 28 years of continuous service to the area. 

, , , EQUAL HOUSING 

Member FDIC lender 


"We're Right Here at Home" 

906- 643-6800 • 1 32 N. State St. • P.O. Box 1 87 • St. Ignace, Ml 49781 
Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! St Ignace • North Bay • Moran Township • Cedarville • Mackinac Island • Naubinway • Newberry 
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Sault Tribe service area calendar through Oct. 29 


Language classes 

Newberry language classes, 
Wednesdays, noon to 1:30 p.m., 
at the tribal center. For more 
information, see language staff 
at 531 Ashmun Street in Sault 
Ste. Marie or call 635-6050. 

St. Ignace language class- 
es, 6-8 p.m., Tuesdays at the 
McCann Center, 399 McCann 
Street. Everyone is welcome. 

For more information, see 
language staff at 531 Ashmun 
Street in Sault Ste. Marie or call 
635-6050. 

Munising language classes, 
Wednesdays, 6-8 p.m., at the 
tribal center. For more infor- 
mation, see language staff at 
531 Ashmun Street in Sault Ste. 
Marie or call 635-6050. 

Lunch Bunch language class- 
es, Thursdays, noon to 1 p.m., 
531 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie. For more information, 
call language staff at 635-6050. 

Sault Ste. Marie language 
classes, Thursdays, 6-8 p.m., 
at the Nokomis/Mishomis 
Building. Everyone welcome. 
For more information, see 
language staff at 531 Ashmun 
Street in Sault Ste. Marie or call 
635-6050. 

Elderly Advisory 

Committee 

Elderly Advisory Committee 
meets at 12:30 p.m. at the 
Newberry Tribal Center. 
Representatives from all elder 
subcommittees attend on the 
fourth Monday for months 
March through October. For 
questions, call Elder Services at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Elders subcommittees 

Unit I Sault Ste. Marie 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
monthly on the first Wednesday 
of every month after the noon 
meal at the Nokomis/Mishomis 
Center, 2076 Shunk Raod. For 
questions, call Elder Services at 
635-4971. 

Unit II Hessel Elderly 
Subcommittee meets monthly 
on the third Monday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
tribal center. For questions, call 
Elder Services at 635-4971 or 
(888) 711-7356. 

Unit II Newberry Elderly 
Subcommittee meets monthly on 
the third Friday of every month 
at 10:30 a.m. before the meal 
at the Zellars Village Inn. For 
questions, call Elder Services at 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Unit II Naubinway Elderly 
Subcommittee meets month- 
ly on the last Wednesday of 
every month at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Naubinway Pavilion. For ques- 
tions, call Elder Services at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Unit III St. Ignace Elderly 
Subcommittee meets monthly 
on the second Friday of every 
month after the noon meal at 
the McCann Building. For ques- 
tions, call Elder Services at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Unit IV Manistique Elderly 
Subcommittee meets monthly on 
the second Wednesday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
tribal center. For questions, call 
Elder Services at 635-4971 or 


(888) 711-7356. 

Unit IV Escanaba Elderly 
Subcommittee meets on the 
third Thursday of every month 
at Willow Creek Professional 
Building, second floor meeting 
room, 3500 Ludington Street. 
Catered meal at 5:30 p.m. fol- 
lowed by meeting. For ques- 
tions, call Elder Services at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

Unit V Marquette Elderly 
Subcommittee meets monthly 
on the first Thursday of every 
month at 6 p.m. at the Holiday 
Inn. For questions, call Elder 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. 

Unit V Munising Elderly 
Subcommittee meets monthly at 
the tribal center (former Lincoln 
School), first Thursday of the 
month at 11a.m., meal at noon. 
On third Thursday of the month, 
meals at noon, entrance to the 
building is off Munising Ave. 

(M 28). Please use the west 
entrance. For questions, call the 
Elder Services at 635-4971. 

Inland Conservation 

Committee 

Inland Conservation 
Committee meets at Kewadin 
Casino in Sault Ste. Marie, 

4 p.m., first Monday of each 
month. Call Linda Grossett at 
635-6050 or email lgrossett@ 
saulttribe.net for any questions. 

Unit III 

Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors Unit III represen- 
tatives Keith Massaway and 
Bridgett Sorenson invite con- 
stituents to address concerns at 
6 p.m. on the secoond Monday 
and Friday of eacfh month at the 
Enji Maawanji’ Iding, (McCann 
Center) in St. Ignace. For ques- 
tions, call Keith Massaway at 
643-6981 or Bridgett Sorenson 
at 430-0536. 

Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors 

The board meets on the first 
and third Tuesdays of each 
month at 6 p.m. at various 
locations. About an hour before 
meetings start, the board hears 
concerns from members. For 
further information, call Joanne 
or Linda at 635-6050 or (800) 
793-0660, extensions 26337 or 
26338. 

Bawating Art Gallery 

Exhibits and sales of arts 
and crafts created by Sault 
Tribe members on the second 
Thursday- Saturday of each 
month, 9 a.m. -7 p.m., Kewadin 
Casino Bawating Art Gallery in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Buy handcraft- 
ed gifts for all occasions. For 
reservations or information, call 
Rachel McKechnie at 632-0530 
extension 53573. 

Win Awenen 

Nisitotung 

( Sault Tribe 
newspaper) 

Contact the Sault Tribe 
Communications Department by 
phone at (906) 632-6398, mail 
at 531 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783. Send email to 


jdburton@saulttribe.net for any 
submissions. Email slucas@ 
saulttribe.net for all other mat- 
ters. 

Sault support group 
for families and 

friends 

Group helps those suffering 
from the addictions of loved 
ones, meets 6 p.m. on the first 
and third Monday of each 
month at Huntington Bank. For 
questions, call Linda at 440- 
7252. 

Families Against 
Narcotics (FAN) 

FAN meets on the third 
Thursday of every month, 6:30 
p.m., at the Huntington Bank 
meeting room in Sault Ste. 
Marie. For more information, 
email chippewa@familiesagain- 
stnarcotics.org or visit www. 
familiesagainstnarcotics .org/ 
chippewa-county or www.face- 
book .com/fanchipp . 

Committee vacancies 

The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Joanne Carr / 
Linda Grossett, 523 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie. Call 
906-635-6050 for any questions. 

Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee - Three vacancies 
(men, four-year term) 

Health Board - One vacancy 
(four-year term) 

Election Committee - Two 
vacancies (four-year term) 
Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee - Six vacancies 
(two-year term) 

Child Welfare Committee - 
Four vacancies (four-year term) 
Unit I Sault Elders 
Subcommittee - Two alternates 
(one four-year term and one 
two-year term) 

Unit II Hessel Elders 
Subcommittee -Two regular seat 
vacancies, one alternate (four- 
year term) 

Unit II Newberry Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular 
seat vacancy, one alternate 
(four-year term) 

Unit II Naubinway Elders 
Subcommittee- One alternate 
(four-year term) 

Unit IV Manistique Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular 
seat vacancy, one alternate 
(four-year term) 

Unit V Munising Elders 
Subcommittee - Two alternate 
(four-year term) 

Unit V Marquette Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular 
seat vacancy, one alternate 
(four-year term) 

Calendar 

Aug. 22: Elderly Advisory 
Committee meeting. 

Aug. 31: Unit II Naubinway 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Sept. 1: Unit V Marquette 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Sept. 1 & 15: UnitV 
Munising Elderly Subcommittee 
meetings. 

Sept. 6: Inland Conservation 
Committee meeting. 


Sept. 6: Sault Tribe Board 
of Directors meeting, Kewadin 
Casino, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Sept. 6: Support group for 
families and friends of addicts 
meeting . 

Sept. 7: Unit I Sault Elderly 
Subcommittee meeting. 

Sept. 8-11: Bawating Art 
Gallery exhibit and sales. 

Sept. 9: Unit III St. Ignace 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Sept. 9: Win Awenen 
Nisitotung newspaper deadline, 
12 p.m. Direct submissions or 
advertisement inquiries by email 
to jdburton@saulttribe.net or 
send to 531 Ashmun Street, 

Sault Ste. Marie. Send commu- 
nity calendar events by email to 
slucas@saulttribe.net. Call the 
Communications Department at 
632-6398 for more information. 

Sept. 10: Honoring the 
Waters Powwow, Newberry, call 
Lois Bryan or Shirley Kwalke at 
293-8181 for more information. 

Sept. 14: Unit IV Manistique 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Sept. 15: Unit IV Escanaba 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Sept. 16: Unit II Newberry 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Sept. 19: The Unit II Hessel 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Sept. 19: Unit III meeting. 

Sept. 19: Support group for 
families and friends of addicts 
meeting . 

Sept. 20: Sault Tribe Board 
of Directors meeting, Munising, 
call 635-6050 or (800) 793- 
0660, for further information. 

Sept. 21: Les Cheneaux- 
Cedarville Schools Title VII 
Parent Advisory Committee 
meeting, school library at 5 p.m. 
Call Drew Paquin at 484-2256 
for more information. 

Sept. 21: Families Against 
Narcotics meeting. 

Sept. 26: Elderly Advisory 
Committee meeting. 

Sept. 28: Unit II Naubinway 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Oct. 3: Inland Conservation 
meeting meeting. 


Oct. 3: Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors meeting, Kewadion 
Casino, Sault Ste. Marie, 

Oct. 5: Unit I Sault Ste. 

Marie Elderly Subcommittee 
meeting . 

Oct. 6: Unit V Marquette 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Oct. 6-8: Bawating Art 
Gallery exhibit and sales. 

Oct. 6 & 20: Unit V 
Munising Elderly Subcommittee 
meetings. 

Oct. 7: Win Awenen 
Nisitotung newspaper deadline, 
12 p.m. Direct submissions or 
advertisement inquiries by email 
to jdburton@saulttribe.net or 
send to 531 Ashmun Street, 

Sault Ste. Marie. Send commu- 
nity calendar events by email to 
slucas@saulttribe.net. Call the 
Communications Department at 
632-6398 for more information. 

Oct. 12: Unit IV Manistique 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Oct. 13-15: Bawating Art 
Gallery exhibit and sales, at 
Kewadin Casinos. 

Oct. 14: Unit III St. Ignace 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Oct. 17: Unit II Hessel 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Oct. 17: Unit III meeting. 

Oct. 18: Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors meeting, St. Ignace. 

Oct. 19: Les Cheneaux- 
Cedarville Schools Title VII 
Parent Advisory Committee 
meeting, school library, call 
Drew Paquinl at 484-2256 for 
more information. 

Oct. 20: Unit IV Escanaba 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Oct. 20: Families Against 
Narcotics meeting. 

Oct. 20-22: Bawating Art 
Gallery exhibit and sales. 

Oct. 21: Unit II Newberry 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Oct. 24: Elderly Advisory 
Committee meeting. 

Oct. 26: Unit II Naubinway 
Elderly Subcommittee meeting. 

Oct. 27-29: Bawating Art 
Gallery exhibit and sales. 


WALK-IN CLINIC 


Sault Tribe Health Center, 2864 Ashmun, St. Sault Ste. Marie 


Open Monday through Friday 
from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 

Sault Tribe Health Center 2nd Floor 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 


The Walk-In Clinic 
Provides Routine Medical 
Care, Such As: 

• Vaccinations 

• Evaluation and 
Treatment of Cold and 
Flu Symptoms 

• Minor Ailments or 
Illnesses 

• Minor Cuts Requiring 
Stitches 

• Minor Injuries 

• Minor Burns 

• Sore Throats, Earaches 

• Insect Bites 

• Simple Rashes 

• Skin Infections 

• Sprains and Strains 


Rae Ann Brand FNP 
Andrew Rife PA 



r.’hvv 



No Appointment Necessary! 


ELIGIBILITY 

All patients eligible to be seen at 
our medical clinic are eligible to 
come to our walk-in clinic. 


WEEKEND CARE 

Urgent care patients can still 
be seen at War Memorial Hos- 
pital's Community Care Clin- 
ic on weekends and holidays 
when the Tribal Walk-in clinic is 
closed. 


AFTER HOURS CARE 

After hours, call 906-632-5200 to 
speak to a nurse for guidance on 
your health issue. 


Sault Tribe Health Services ... "Health for a Lifetime r> 
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CHAIR’S 2017 PROPOSED BUDGET 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 
Everywhere 

Ahneen , Boozo , Negee: 

I have long believed the 
measure of leadership is how 
you lead when times are 
tough. When I was first 
elected in 2004, our Tribe 
recaptured $34 million a year 
from our five casinos. Along 
with our enterprise funds, 
these funds are called “Tribal 
Support” funds. This was at 
a time before many of the 
newly recognized tribes in 
lower Michigan had opened 
their casinos. Over the years, 
however, our market share 
diminished primarily because 
of our distance from the mar- 
ket. We can always do better 
with respect to cleanliness, 
customer service, and the 
mix of casino games but 
mostly our revenues are 
down due to distance. 

Again, casinos are not 
under my administrative di- 
rection but instead, report 
directly to the Tribal Board 
of Directors. Still, I am proud 
of the work our casino team 
members do to drive reve- 
nues. With a new casino ex- 
ecutive, if our Board leaves 
the politics out and resists the 
tendency to micro-manage, 
our performance will likely 
drive even more revenues. 
Last year we recaptured 
about $16 million or about $1 
million less than projected. 
This is less than half of the 
$34 million we once had 
available. Expanding or even 
sustaining services is a chal- 
lenge which is the very rea- 
son we are seeking gaming 
expansion in new markets. 

During this same period, 
our federal revenues have 
grown exponentially. This 
doesn’t just happen. My ad- 
ministrative team and I have 
worked hard to make up for 
our diminished gaming mar- 
ket. This is often overlooked. 
Our team members do not 
received the appreciation 
they deserve from our Board. 

Some Members of the 
Board act as if they are never 
satisfied and treat our admin- 
istrative team with great disre- 


spect to the point where several 
have left Tribal employment due 
to this treatment. Rather than see 
the big picture and support my 
administration, some seem jeal- 
ous. In some cases, it really boils 
down to personal animosity. 
During this term, I hope to create 
a set of Tribal Labor Laws and a 
Constitutional Separation of 
Powers to shield those who gen- 
erate the revenues and expertly 
provide services, from the benev- 
olence of a governing body who 


do not respect the hard work and 
dedication of our administrative 
team. 

ANNUAL TRIBAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

When I was first elected in 
1996, there was NO appropria- 
tions process and no controls over 
spending. The governing body 
didn’t even vote on an annual 
budget! Having experience in 
public budgeting and appropria- 
tions, I was dumbfounded until 
I realized, not passing a 
budget meant the Chair could 
spend tribal funds arbitrarily 
~ and did so. I estimate over 
$35 million was wasted un- 
der this structure. In 2000, 
when I worked as Deputy 
Executive Director, I created 
our monthly financial review 
process to create a level of 
fiscal accountability in our 
operations. This did not pre- 
viously exist and Board 
Members were previously 
locked out of such infor- 
mation until Executive Direc- 
tor Mike Lumsden and I in- 
vited Tribal Board Members 
to attend these sessions. We 
specifically strategized that 


by having Tribal Board 
Members attend, the Chair- 
person position could no 
longer keep the Board in the 
dark and spend funds as if 
they were his own. 

Through the politics of 
the past, this process was aban- 
doned twice, when I was fired as 
Deputy Executive Director and 
when I left office in 2008. Upon 
returning to office, I once again 
reinstated the process. Though 
this process, I know our pro- 
grams, services and expenditures 
at any point. As a result, we 
NEVER overspend our annual 
budget and underspend our budg- 
et buy over $1 million though 
efficiencies. 

INCREMENTAL 

BUDGETING 

In my graduate studies, I 
have examined the various 
approaches to public budgeting. 


Our Tribe employs a 
“incremental budgeting” ap- 
proach. More strident anti- 
services elected officials, insist on 
what is called, “Zero Based 
Budgeting” which requires justi- 
fication of all expenditures 
every year. Implicit in this is 
that we have been doing it all 
wrong all along. I am confi- 
dent that our programs, ser- 
vices and operations have 
been finely honed over the 
years. In fact, austerity 
measures have had to be tak- 
en to cut budgets from $34 
million in Tribal Support to 
$16 million today. There is 
no more fat, only bone to cut 
at this point. 

I am elaborating this ex- 
planation as for the last sev- 
eral years, some individual 
Board Members have chosen 
to try to use the appropria- 
tions process to try to settle 
old scores with those who ran 
against them or for whom 
they refuse to play the poli- 
tics by hiring family mem- 
bers. With an incremental 
budget, our budgets are pre- 
pared by the program manag- 
ers and vetted by division direc- 
tors and my Executive Team. 


Last year, we submitted draft 
budgets to the Board in August. 
Nonetheless, it took until Decem- 
ber 31st to pass the budget. In 
doing so, it put several federal 
grants in jeopardy. Recently, 
Board Members have been de- 
crying having to do necessary 
budget modifications to spend out 
federal dollars that were not ex- 
pendable for the first 1/4 due to 
the Board not passing a budget. 

At the time I write this, we 
have supplied all of my admin- 
istrations proposed Schedule B 
budgets to the Tribal Board along 
with a 1/2 day presentation on the 
increased services I am propos- 
ing. Additionally, I scheduled 
another 1/2 day to answer ques- 
tions and yet another 30 hours of 
budget hearing time to go over 
the draft budgets. What would 
make the process more efficient 
is if the budgets that have been 
supplied, were reviewed and the 
Board came prepared with ques- 
tions or even pose them ahead of 
time. With nearly 30 hours of 
budget hearing times, I do not 
foresee a reason to do a continu- 
ing resolution but to instead pass 
a budget by the end of August. 

EXPANSION OF 
SERVICES 

I will provide a more detailed 
explanation of my proposed 
budget next month. For now, in 
addition to sustaining services, 
my budget increases funding for 
emergency needs, elder transpor- 
tation, economic development, 
funding to enhance our contract 
health nurses and a utilization 
coordinator function to reach out 
even further to sign up Members 
for the benefits of the Affordable 
Care Act and Veterans Potable 
Health funding. 

When I returned to office in 
2012, I asked myself a tough 
question. For all of our stated 
commitment to veterans, what 
are we doing specifically to reach 
out and assist them? To date, 
noting is budgeted. I then decid- 
ed to pull together volunteer ef- 


forts until such time that the 
Board would appropriate funds. I 
paid out of pocket to over lodging 
and travel expenses for Tribal 
Veteran Ron Munro to get train- 
ing and in turn reach out to assist 
our Members who served their 
country. Some Board Members 
took great offense and demanded 
to know who picked Ron for this. 
I explained it came out of my 
own pockets, but I welcomed 
establish a real commitment for 
our Vets. Now, they have the 
opportunity to do so. 

The 2017 budget funds also 
includes: Telemedicine equip- 
ment for Hessel, Newberry, Es- 
canaba and Marquette clinic sites; 
Mail in Prescription Plan; Dental 
Expansion; Increase Travel to 
National Health Meetings; Health 
Educator for St. Ignace; addition- 
al billing clerk; Quality Assur- 
ance Coordinator; Utilization 
Coordinator under Community 
Health; HR Specialist for Health; 
Increased Nurse Case Manage- 
ment for each site; Two Planning 
Specialists for Health; Substance 
Abuse Detox and Kinross Clinic 
Feasibility Study. For Schedule 
C, we are calling for more for 
Emergency Needs; the Internal 
Auditor and Deputy CFO; and a 
Grants Compliance Officer. 

Even with all of these chang- 
es, we have a proposed balanced 
budget with a projected $5 
million reserve. It is my 
hope that politics take a back 
seat and the budget is passed. 
The budget process should 
not be used to excise retribu- 
tion on former political rivals 
by proposing their positions 
be eliminated. I am optimis- 
tic that we will gain passage 
by August 29th. 

Thank you once again 
for the honor of serving you. 
I will do my best. Next 
month, I will give a critical 
assessment of the candidates 
running for US President. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 


Chi MeGwitch Munising 
Pow Wow Volunteers! 



Call: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 


Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://www.ustream.tv/channel/russmckerchie 
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Excited to represent tribal members on board 



Mike McKerchie, 
Director, Unit I 


It’s been less than a month 
since the swearing-in occurred, 
and so much has taken place 


already. I had to resign from 
my position in the tribe, which 
was bittersweet as I’ve had the 
pleasure of working with many 
team members throughout my 
22 years with the tribe and I will 
miss working with them daily. 
However, I am excited to begin 
this new chapter— we have a 
very talented team and our job 
as board members is to ensure 
managers and directors are given 
the proper tools for our tribe to 
succeed. I wholeheartedly believe 
we must take steps to minimize 
board involvement and reduce 
micro-management to keep pol- 
itics out of our businesses and 
maintain accountability. 

I will do my best to keep you 
posted on monthly activity: Our 
tribe recently held the Partners 


in Action Conference co-hosted 
by the Midwest BIA. I had the 
opportunity to meet with several 
other tribal leaders and discuss 
best practices in several areas 
including environment, econom- 
ic development and community 
wellness. I was also fortunate 
enough to meet Diane Rosen, the 
regional director for the Midwest 
(BIA) and we received updates 
on various tribal programs and 
our gaming expansion opportu- 
nities. It will be challenging but 
I am optimistic of our future. 

I have also been appointed to 
and attended several committee 
meetings including: Gaming 
Authority, JKL Fiduciary, Audit, 
and Tax Committee. Although 
not appointed, I also attend 
the Great Lakes Conservation 


Committee, CORA and the Inland 
Conservation Committee as we 
prepare for negotiations for the 
2020 Consent Decree. Thank you 
to Unit I elders for hosting the 
annual picnic, it’s a terrific event 
and the hard work put into it is 
greatly appreciated. 

I wanted to express my grat- 
itude and I am excited by the 
opportunity the membership has 
given me to represent our people. 
I cannot thank you enough. I have 
a great support system and you 
are all much appreciated— the 
countless friends, family and 
community support I received has 
been amazing. A special thank 
you to my wife and kids for all 
the encouragement and assis- 
tance, I could not have done this 
without you. While my time on 


the board has been brief, I wanted 
to share that although there is 
some division amongst the board 
it is not so much that we can’t 
get past it. We may get hung up 
on some things, but I believe this 
board can compromise and move 
our tribe forward. Collectively, 
we can address our problems and 
find solutions. Congrats to the 
other board members, who have 
been welcoming and respectful. 
For those of you who did not 
support me— please remember 
we are all on this boat together; 

I welcome and encourage you to 
contact me to discuss ideas and 
solutions. Community members 
also encouraged to problem solve. 
I can be reached at (906) 440- 
7768 or mmckerchie@saulttribe. 
net. Chi miigwetch. 


The good, the bad and the unfortunate! 


Nelson: 



Anita Nelson, 
Director, Unit V 


It’s good news that I’m final- 
ly here. The bad news is that it 
will be awhile before I can grasp 
the everyday functions of tribal 
businesses, its programs and 
committees. It’s unfortunate that 
many concerns cannot be solved 
in a short period of time. As of 
now I’m in BOD 101. The chair, 


BOD and staff have been won- 
derful. Thank you for the flowers 
and wonderful reception. It was 
wonderful meeting your families. 

Since being elected, I have 
attended three board meetings , 
budget meetings, some work- 
shops, one conservation com- 
mittee, also managed to attend 
the Elder Advisory meeting, plus 
Alger’s and Marquette’s Unit 
V elder’s meetings. There were 
concerns in both unit meetings 
but are now being handled by 
our Elder Division director and 
chair. 

Here are some points of inter- 
est that may be crucial informa- 
tion for some of you: 

Veterans groups and coun- 
seling, Escanaba Vet Center, ph. 
(906) 233-0244. Email, www. 
vetcenter.va.gov, for any ques- 
tions or referrals they will give 
you the numbers of the outreach 
staff. For tribal prescription and 
health care information call your 

Moving 

changes appear to be happening 
for the better. There is a notice- 


Hoffman: 



D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

The last month has gone by 
extremely quickly. Our tribe 
has welcomed two new board 
members, a new casino CEO and 
commenced the budgeting sea- 
son. During this time period, our 
tribal board also held elections 
of officers and I am humbled and 
grateful that the board has select- 
ed me as the vice chairperson 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

The following topic areas have 
been updated from last month’s 
report: 

CASINOS 

Less than one month after new 
leadership has taken the helm 
of our casino operations small 


able difference visibly when 
entering the facility and this is a 
welcome change. 

Our casino has also, contrary 
to reports, adopted certain smoke- 
free zones based on the recom- 
mendations of casino manage- 
ment. No grant funds have been 
returned, nor jeopardized, in the 
process. The casino management 
was allowed to do their respective 
jobs and decide if and where, 
they wanted these zones, not have 
them legislatively dictated. 

POLICY 

I will continue to stress the 
importance of policy and adher- 
ence to our personnel policies and 
Tribal Code. As I have noted in 
the past, these policies are being 
abused and policies are being 
selectively ignored, positions are 
being “handpicked” and, ulti- 
mately, the abuses that many have 
championed against are still being 
allowed to continue. 

I am still awaiting an update 
on proposed tribal labor laws and 
policies to ensure that everyone, 
including the tribal board of 
directors, adheres to the policies 
and procedures of the tribe. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

In my last report, I touched 
upon the threat of substance 
abuse, its prevalence in Indian 


clinic manager at (906) 341- 
8469 or (906) 387-4721. We 
now have “After Hours Direct 
Care Services Agreements” with 
hospitals and clinics. Report the 
emergency as soon as the health 
care office is open. We have 
Elder Service transportation for 
non-emergency medical trans- 
portation. Call in advance: (906) 
635-4971. This is available to 
Sault Tribe members 60 years 
or older. Medication pick up at 
the Marquette Tribal Community 
Health Center has been expand- 
ed: Tuesdays 9:30 a.m. -3 p.m. 
and open through lunch. Contact 
Chris Marinoff at 225-1616 for 
any questions. A member of the 
advisory board reported abuse 
of an elder in a nursing home. 
Please report if you suspect 
abuse in nursing homes or long- 
term facilities. NCEA, National 
Center on Elder Abuse, contact 
Connie Grahovac (906) 786- 
4701. 

forward 

Country, and our need to do 
more. Recently, in budget work- 
shops, it has been discussed that a 
feasibility study will be placed in 
next year’s budget to address this 
matter. The funding source will 
be Health’s third party revenues. 

HR AUDIT 

The RFP for the audit closed 
on July 27, 2016. The sole bid 
was provided by REDW CPAs 
Business and Financial Advisors 
to conduct the performance 
audit of Human Resources and 
Employee Morale. I, along with 
other members of the HR Audit 
Committee, will be presenting 
this to the board for consideration 
in the next few days. I am hope- 
ful that we will finally commence 
this process. 

MEMBERSHIP CARDS 

I have never understood why 
our tribal cards expired. In the 
past, it has been noted that it is to 
ensure we have accurate address- 
es for our membership, however, 
that argument can be negated 
every time there is an election 
and this paper runs four pages of 
bad addresses. In addition, elders’ 
cards do not expire. 

In the past, I have proposed 
eliminating the expiration with 
no success. In the coming week, 

I will be proposing an alternative 
solution: Children’s cards not 
expiring until their 1 8th birthday. 


Again, our local Unit V pow- 
wow “Kitchi-Miniss Jiingtamok” 
on Aug. 13 was a success. The 
weather was not the greatest but 
we had large tents for coverage. 
The view was spectactular, the 
beautiful Lake Superior and site 
of Grand Island, the home of 
Chief Naybanash. I personal- 
ly want to thank the Powwow 
Committee: Kris LeVeque, Deb 
McNeill, Jen Myer, Peg Morin, 
and our liaison, Mary Jenerou, 
for all their hard work. Also, 
the volunteer helpers, but I 
won’t name them for fear I may 
miss someone. Mostly, from 
Manistique Unit IV. We received 
many compliments from our 
local people and nearby camp- 
ers throughout the Midwest. 
There will be a more complete 
article in the Munising News by 
Kathleen Nino-Corp. Thank you, 
Mr. Peterson, for sending some- 
one to cover our celebration. 

According to our chair and 


This will save families time and 
money. In addition, this is pre- 
cisely how the cards for tribal 
children were handled historical- 
ly- 

ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

I have, and will continue 
to stress, the need to diversify 
economically. The tribe cannot 
continue to depend upon the 
funding of its casinos as its main 
revenue generator. We need 
diverse income streams to ensure 
our tribe’s future. It is essential 
that we strive to develop new 
revenue streams to fund social 
programming and ensure their 
respective long term sustainabili- 
ty. Irresponsible leadership enacts 
programs that have no future 

Tribal Members! 

Send your announcements 
of births, marriages, 
engagements, obituaries, 
graduations and other 
submissions to sault- 
tribenews@saulttribe. 
net. (There is no charge.) 
Photos are welcome and 
encouraged. Have a story 
tip? Write the editor at 
jdburton@saulttribe.net. 


new CEO we have good things 
coming for our existing casinos 
and good news by Labor Day of 
the coming ones. It’s exciting to 
hear the changes Michael plans 
to make. He has been making 
several visits to the sites. 

I haven’t set up regular hours 
as yet, but I’m at the Grand 
Island Center before and after 
the dinners the first and third 
Thursday of the month. I will 
also see you by appointment, 
(906) 379-7825. 

In closing, I have to commend 
the staff, security and EMTs for 
the quick response in taking care 
of an elder who fell and was 
injured in the Dreamcatcher’s 
Restaurant at the Sault during 
breakfast time on Aug. 3. She 
was well cared for and taken to 
the hospital. Thank you. 

Anita L. Nelson, 

Director, Unit V 

anelsonl@jamadots.com or 
anelson@saulttribe.net. 

issues 

sources of funding to sustain and 
maintain them. 

The Economic Development 
director position has been stalled. 
It is my belief that it has been 
treated as merely a placeholder 
in the tribal support budget that 
can be, if left unfilled, utilized to 
illustrate a budget savings or off 
set shortfalls. 

I will be bringing forth legis- 
lation to ensure that this position 
is properly funded and filled to 
ensure that our existing business- 
es have proper guidance and our 
tribe has the opportunity to diver- 
sify into different fields. 


Moving ? 



TRIBAL MEMBERS! 


When you move, let tribal 
enrollment know where 
you are headed! That way 
you won't miss one issue 
of your tribal paper. 

Call (800) 251-6597 


on critical 
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Lack of communication, leadership and team work 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


While I had hoped that things 
would change for the better after 
the election, it appears to be more 
of the same. When an individual 
has authority over tribal operations 
but does not see the need to com- 
municate, lead or work as a team 
to serve the common good of the 
tribe, we are not functioning to our 
maximum potential. 

The board or maybe a select 
group is kept in the dark in many 
areas. How can we be effective 
leaders if we cannot even get the 
information to do our jobs? The 
chairman used to provide a calen- 
dar of his activities monthly. I am 
not sure why we are not getting 
this information but at the very 
least if would be appropriate to let 
us know when he is going out of 
town for committees, meeting, etc. 
We come to a workshop or other 
meetings and are told he won’t 
be here. Sometimes people don’t 
know where, for how long or what 
purpose. I am not implying that 
the board needs to keep track of 
him every second but as the person 


with the authority over the tribe 
it would be nice to at least know 
when he is out of town. Why does 
it need to be a secret? 

The board had received an 
email from the chair requesting to 
attend a political event in Lansing, 
and we were told that unless there 
was an objection he was participat- 
ing. I asked what the purpose was. 
What was the cost center that the 
money was coming out of? What 
was going to be spent? And what 
would be the balance in that line 
item? I never said I was against 
it, just wanted more information 
to make an informed decision. 

All I got was the run around. At 
the end of the day it was said that 
a majority of the board didn’t 
respond with support. The email 
asked for objections not majority 
support. Many board members do 
not like to respond to those emails 
and many times the chair has the 
authority to make those decisions 
anyway. 

Another example was when 
we hosted the Partners in Action 
conference in July. There were 
about half of us there in a break 
out session. During the break, a 
board member grabbed me to say 
we were having a private meet- 
ing with federal officials. I then 
notified four other board members 
about the meeting. Apparently 
the chair had only notified one or 
two of the board and I was lucky 
enough to be told about it. What 
purpose is being served when 
elected leaders are being kept in 
the dark? As I said before, it is not 
about who you like, it is the fact 
that we were all elected by our 
constituents to govern the tribe and 
run our businesses. 

The board continues to change 


meetings to accommodate the 
chair’s travel even though we have 
a vice chair position that is very 
capable of filling in. The chair was 
not in support of Director Hoffman 
being nominated and voted in as 
vice chair. He made it very known 
that he was upset that board mem- 
bers were considering nominating 
someone who did not support 
his administration. If you recall, 
Aaron was voted in 2000 to be 
Bernard’s vice chair. A direct quote 
from Aug. 21 , 2000, unit report, 
“There is a great deal of work to 
go around such that territorialism 
is unwarranted.” 

Probably the two most contra- 
dictory quotes to this administra- 
tion: “Again, the day when one 
person ‘micro-managed’ all expen- 
ditures and signed off on all hires 
is long past us,” and, “Further, 
though the day-to-day functioning 
of upper level staff should fall 
under the supervision of the exec- 
utive director, evaluation of this 
level of staff, as well as, the exec- 
utive director should fall under 
the direction of the tribal board of 
directors.” Currently, every hire is 
signed off by the chair. So when 
he is frequently traveling for possi- 
bly a week at a time, there are staff 
shortages. This is not what is best 
for the tribe. We have managers 
who are responsible for their bud- 
gets and if they overspend, then 
you hold them accountable. When 
things don’t get done and they 
have waited weeks to fill a posi- 
tion, whose fault is it? In the tribe, 
to post a job you need four to six if 
not more levels of signatures and 
then to hire that person you need 
to do it again and that includes the 
budget department verifying you 
have that position in your budget. 


In another unit report dated 
Aug. 12, 2002: “The previous 
vice chairman, George Nolan, set 
a very high standard including 
accepting requests for assistance 
by the tribal chairman. This 
takes the form of participating in 
negotiations on our tribe’s behalf, 
serving in an ‘ambassador’ role to 
other levels of government, pos- 
itively representing our tribe and 
giving speeches to large groups 
of people, chairing meetings and 
workshops, signing off on major 
grant submissions, and serving as a 
project leader on various commit- 
tees in the tribal chair’s absence.” 

So what seemed logical when 
he was a board member is some- 
how not acceptable as the now 
tribal chairman. 

Another concern I have is the 
many resignations of staff recent- 
ly with possibly more to come. I 
really don’t believe it has to do 
as much about compensation and 
401k as it has to do with the chaos. 
People want to come to work and 
do their job and not feel compelled 
or pressured to do certain things. 
We have no succession planning 
either. Something has to give or 
their will be a mass exodus. 

Our casino busses have final- 
ly been wrapped so when you 
pass them on the road, you know 
they are from Kewadin Casinos. 
Hopefully, this helps when they 
are running back and forth across 
the Mackinac Bridge with the new 
Odawa slot shop in Mackinaw 
City as well in our other casino 
communities. We will be seeing 
some changes coming in market- 
ing promotions with some being 
the same at all five properties and 
some that will be site specific. I 
am really looking forward to each 


casino having their own individu- 
ality in certain respects. 

The board will be going 
through budgets for the next few 
months. This is always a very 
frustrating time for staff and board 
members. It seems that each year 
we just increase or decrease the 
budgets by a few percentages 
either way. We have yet to really 
establish strategic plans and goals 
to see if the dollars we spend real- 
ly match those goals. Some bud- 
gets only include a small fraction 
of direct services. 

Today, Aug. 14, was our Unit 
III elder picnic. Keith and I grilled 
burgers, brats and chicken. We 
had a very good crowd and many 
good side dishes. Unfortunately, I 
was too busy visiting to remember 
to take any pictures. The elders 
will be having their annual garage 
sale on Saturday, Sept. 17, at the 
McCann School if you have some- 
thing you want to donate to the 
sale or would like to stop in and 
shop. 

It is very hard to believe that 
summer is almost over and school 
is right around the comer. As 
much as I wish I had more time 
to be able to do more things with 
my kids this summer, I like to get 
back into the daily routine and 
stmcture of the school year and 
of course, hockey season! Good 
luck to all those college freshmen 
leaving home for the first time and 
those sad parents that may become 
empty nesters. I will have a senior 
this year and will have those feel- 
ings soon enough. 

If you have any questions 
or concerns, please contact me 
at bsorenson @ saulttribe .net , 
bridgett91@yahoo.com, (906) 
430-0536. 


Hopeful and optimistic this term will be productive 



Catherine Hollowell, 


Director, Unit II 
The Sault Tribe general election 
has concluded and the incumbents 
prevailed in all races. Anita Nelson 
won the advisory election in Unit 
V and will be appointed to fill that 
vacant seat until the 2018 election. 


And, Mike McKerchie is the new 
board member in Unit I— fill- 
ing the seat vacated with Cathy 
Abramson’s retirement. 

Congratulations to the winners 
and ALL the candidates who stood 
tall, entered the race and gave it 
their all. A special chi miigwech to 
Cathy, for her years of service and 
leadership. 

I’m very hopeful and optimistic 
that this term is going to be very 
productive. You have a seasoned 
board that knows the complexities 
it faces. We don’t have a meeting 
of the minds on all issues— far 
from it. But I am certain that each 
and every person you have duly 
elected to serve our tribe cares 
deeply for our tribal nation’s health 
and prosperity. I am hopeful and 
optimistic that we can listen to and 


respect the voice each of us brings 
to the table. 

We have a new Kewadin CEO, 
Mike Olujic. Mike is a seasoned 
professional who brings a great set 
of knowledge, skills and abilities 
to our gaming enterprise. We have 
come a long ways in terms of pro- 
fessional development, financial 
controls and economic stability 
since I first took office in 2010. 
Now, we need to step out of the 
way and allow him to do the job 
we hired him for— without undue 
political interference. 

On our governmental side, I 
think it’s fair to say we’ve experi- 
enced some growing pains over the 
last number of years. I will never 
discuss employee issues publical- 
ly— including social media. That 
is unacceptable. Performance and 


operational issues need to be dealt 
with in executive session— not 
in some public display. You can 
hold your elected representatives 
to be accountable and transparent. 
But personnel issues discussed 
on social media— and the result- 
ing public humiliation cannot be 
tolerated from public officials or 
co-workers. 

Having said that, I’m excited 
about some of the foundational 
investments we’ve made over the 
last few years. One of the themes 
we advocate for at the federal level 
is more coordination across various 
federal agencies to craft durable, 
sustainable solutions to the federal 
trust obligation. We have to make 
sure we exercise the same coordi- 
nation in our own tribal govern- 
ment operations. This is a matter of 


policy and falls to tribal leadership 
to grapple with. Our department 
and division managers have a full 
plate administrating the program 
objectives they are responsible 
for. Some fellow named Aristotle 
said, “The whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts.” I am hopeful and 
optimistic that we can all move for- 
ward with that message of solidar- 
ity, strength and sovereignty in our 
hearts. And as an elder from our 
community reminded us recently, “ 
Regard heaven as your father, earth 
as your mother and all that lives as 
your brothers and sisters” 

Contact me anytime with your 
question and concerns. If you get 
my voice mail, please do leave a 
message. 

Respectfully Catherine, 

(906) 430-5551 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


Massaway updates Unit III membership 


Bridget and myself had a 
great time at our annual elders’ 
picnic. We cooked brats, ham- 
burgers and barbecue chicken 
for them and they brought side 
dishes to pass. It was wonderful 
to see everyone having such a 
great time and enjoying such 
a beautiful day. Our elders are 
our teachers and I feel blessed 
whenever we can sit down and 
listen to them tell stories or give 
life lessons. 

We are once again into the 
budget season. We are start- 


ing on the second set of bud- 
gets that have to be done in 
September. This set of budgets 
deal mostly with health, elder- 
ly, law enforcement and family 
services. These budgets are 
mostly grants from the federal 
government and are set in how 
we must spend them. We are a 
self-governing tribe, so we have 
some latitude on how we can 
apply them but still have to ful- 
fill the requirements of the grant 
specifications. 

We have finished most of our 


audits and submitted them to 
the respective oversight organi- 
zations. The Audit Committee 
is doing a good job in watch- 
ing over the entire tribe and 
making sure we stay on track 
and everything and everyone is 
watching their respective areas 
closely. All our businesses seem 
to be doing well this summer. 
Our casinos have shown some 
improvement and we are closely 
watching them to make sure the 
upward trend continues. 

It is sad to say, but winter is 


not too far away and our pro- 
grams for heating assistance and 
other programs will be taking 
applications soon. Please con- 
tact your board of directors or 
the chairman’s office to find out 
the particulars on how to apply. 
Thank your all the e-mails and 
phone calls. 

Keith Massaway, 702 
Hazleton St., St. Ignace MI 
49781, (906) 643-6981, kmas- 
saway@msn.com. 
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Update on new CEO hired for casino properties 



LANA CAUSLEY-SMITH, 

Director, Unit II 


Summer is going by so fast. I 
wanted to give a brief update on 
the new CEO for our casino prop- 


erties. He is doing a very good 
job on making certain he has 
knowledge with all the financial 
aspects, construction needs and 
staffing priories. I’m very con- 
fident he will be an asset to our 
properties. Our Lansing project is 
still in the approval stage of land 
in trust and I can say confidently 
our group had done a good job to 
keep that on track. I’m advocat- 
ing to hire a professional projects 
manager to oversee this and keep 
us moving forward. 

This coming meeting I have 
sponsored a resolution to forgive 
any back transportation costs to 
elders who have past due bills 
for traveling to and from doctor 
appointments. I inquired over a 
year ago for the process to be 


looked over and come back with 
recommendations for solutions 
and nothing was presented. I did 
get calls that elders stating they 
are receiving bills again. We will 
be voting on forgiving those past 
due and revamping the program 
to better assist. 

We will begin reviewing our 
annual budgets for 2017 this 
week and I will be having input 
for increased services and priori- 
ties being included in this budget. 

I’m excited about bringing 
forward and working with new 
and old board members on con- 
stitutional amendments, securing 
a law firm for our 2020 negotia- 
tions and prioritizing direct ser- 
vices for members. It’s way over- 
due for a fresh start and delivery 


of services. 

This past month Director 
Hollowell and I did sit down with 
the new education director and 
executive director to talk about 
new changes and priorities with 
the needs for our unit’s youth. 

We had input on increased youth 
participation rates and vocalized 
needs in our area. I’m looking 
forward to what they will be 
working on for the department 
this coming year. 

This past week, myself, our 
language instructors (we have a 
very small staff that does their 
best to reach out), cultural camp 
coordinator Jackie Minton, our 
Education Director Lisa Corbiere 
and Bay Mills participants met 
with interested staff from the 


University of Michigan to begin 
a language project to benefit our 
tribe and Bay Mills. We are in the 
very infant stages of the project 
and I’m hoping it becomes one of 
a kind to assist in identifying and 
assisting young and older mem- 
bers to protect and preserve our 
language. I was very excited to 
be part of this and it will be my 
priority for the coming months. 

I’ve been here quite some time 
and very humbled that I can rep- 
resent. My method will continue 
to be straight forward and no 
nonsense. I’m looking forward to 
professional changes and being 
seated at the table. If you would 
like to meet, please contact me 
at: Lcausley@saulttribe.net, (906) 
322-3818 or 484-2954. 


Remember to apprecriate elders and their history 



Kim Gravelle, 
Director, Unit I 


Aanin. Lirst, I would like to 
thank everyone who worked so 
hard to make the elder cookout so 
enjoyable. It is a chance to sit and 
talk with everyone and hear their 
stories. I would like to remind 
anyone who has an elder they can 
talk to write down the informa- 
tion they are telling you because 
when they are gone, you no long 
have that wealth of history to rely 
on. My mother just passed away 
and I have picked up the phone to 
call her so many times to ask her 
about some historical information 
on Sugar Island or family mem- 
bers. We just had the Leask fam- 
ily reunion, which had over 350 
relatives attend and I mentioned 
to my husband there weren’t very 


many elders this year and he stat- 
ed that’s because we are the elder 
generation now. I tend to forget 
my age sometimes. I would like 
to thank everyone for their sup- 
port during this difficult time. 

Please remember to appreciate 
your elders and family because 
you don’t know how long you 
will be blessed to have them in 
your life. I was lucky to have my 
mom for as long as we did. She 
lived a full, busy life surround- 
ed by children, grandchildren 
and siblings who were always 
stopping to visit. She taught us 
that hard work get results, if you 
have more than you need then 
share with others, never brag 
about stuff because it can be gone 


tomorrow, to be thankful for what 
we have and the love of reading. 

I have been dealing with tribal 
members who have applied for 
jobs at Sault Tribe over and over 
and receive interviews only to 
find out they didn’t get the job 
or told they don’t qualify for that 
position. The same position is 
posted the next month with the 
same routine of applying again. 

It often takes over five months 
to hire someone. It is frustrating 
for the individuals applying for 
these positions who are well qual- 
ified and want a chance to prove 
they can do the job and will be a 
dependable team member. 

We let employees stay in their 
positions when they show up 


countless times late for work, 
don’t take directions from their 
supervisors, can’t get along with 
their co-workers or simply do not 
perform their jobs. If terminated, 
they appeal it because have an 
appeal process for team members 
who are terminated for attendance 
or behavior issues. 

We need to get back to the old 
school mentality of hiring team 
members who want to work, are 
qualified, take pride in their job 
and enjoy being around people. 

If you have any questions or 
comments, you can contact me at 
(906) 203-6083 or at kkgravelle@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Thank you, 

Kim Gravelle 


McLeod relocates office in Chi Mukwa Recreation Center 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aakiin, Anishnaabeg, lots of 
good things are happening. It 
has been a busy summer, and 
the fast approaching fall is shap- 
ing up to be quite busy too ! In 
August, I relocated my office 
in the Chi-Mukwa (Big Bear) 
building. Although still located 
in the administration office, it 
is in a much quieter location, 
and I am very grateful. Many, 
MANY thanks to the staff who 
helped me move, and especial- 
ly to Tammy Graham and Rex 
Matchinski for suggesting the 
move in the first place ! It is 
working out very well. 

Last month, I explained I was 
setting up gatherings in order to 
have face-to-face contact with 
our tribal citizens, and to share 
some of our culture and language 
with our children. The first 
meeting will be on Sept. 25. It 
will be held at the Concord Inn 
located at 1919 Star Batt Dr., in 
Rochester Hills, Mich. Note that 
the hotel has new owners and 


may experience a name change. 
Please check my Lacebook page 
(Jennifer McLeod - Sault Tribe) 
for updated information. The 
children’s session will be from 
12 to 1 p.m. These sessions will 
include storytelling, singing, and 
other Ojibwe language activities 
as well. It is open to children of 
all ages, however ALL children 
must be accompanied by an 
adult, who must remain in the 
room until the session is over. 
The session for adults will start 
at 2:30 p.m. All tribal members 
are welcome ! Lor planning pur- 
poses, please contact me if you 
are planning to attend. I want 
to make sure I bring enough of 
everything (especially for the 
children!). Also, for those who 
are interested in learning our lan- 
guage, there is a new children’s 
e-book available. It is beautifully 
illustrated and has great audio 
files so you can hear the lan- 
guage spoken! It is called, My 
First Ojibwe Words , and is avail- 
able on Amazon. Check out this 
Web site for more information: 
ojibwewords.com. 

In September, I will be attend- 
ing the National Indian Gaming 
Association conference. I am not 
a gaming professional (education 
is my area of expertise) and will 
be going with the intention of 
learning more about the industry. 
Our tribe is expecting good news 
regarding gaming expansion and 
I believe it is important for me to 
be more knowledgeable and pre- 
pared to make better-informed 
decisions on our gaming opera- 
tions. 

I am also working with staff 


to prepare oral testimony for 
the annual Office on Violence 
Against Women conference. As 
you may recall, I am a member 
of the Inter-tribal Working Group 
for the Violence Against Women 
Act (VAWA) supported by the 
Department of Justice, and 
have been working to help hold 
non-Indians responsible for their 
domestic violent crimes in Indian 
Country. I consider it an honor to 
speak on behalf of our tribe. 

I serve on the BOD Advisory 
Early Childhood Council, and in 
August we met with senior pro- 
gram specialist WJ Strickland, 
from the federal Office of Head 
Start. He conducted our annu- 
al on-site visit, which he likes 
to refer to as “having a cup of 
coffee.” It was decidedly a bit 
more than that, lol! However, 
his casual demeanor and can- 
did approach made for a good 
meeting. I am always so proud 
to be associated with our trib- 
al education programs. I want 
to give credit where credit is 
due — Anne Suggit, all of the 
teachers, staff and parents have 
created an amazing early edu- 
cation program for our children. 
Throughout Indian Country, 
our programs are considered 
one of, if not THE best. The 
professionalism of Anne and 
her staff, and the dedication of 
everyone associated with our 
early ed programs , works to give 
our children the best possible 
education experience. This pro- 
gram is vital in ensuring a bright 
future for so many of our little 
ones . I wish ALL of our children 
EVERYWHERE would have 


the opportunity to receive such 
a good beginning to their edu- 
cation, our programs are simply 
amazing ! 

Another “shining star” in our 
children’s education is the JKL 
Bahweting Anishnaabe School. 

It is K-8th grade, and has been 
going through some remarkable 
changes. Over the past months, 
you have seen that AMAZING, 
brand new gymnasium that was 
added to our school. I cannot 
adequately express the joy of 
the children that first day they 
saw the inside. The new gym has 
truly made a HUGE difference 
for them — so much so, that a 
record number of middle school- 
ers have remained (instead of 
transferring to the public school) 
and we are exploring expansion 
of the middle school! Working 
together, the JKL Liduciary 
Committee and the school board 
are making more improvements 
inside and out. New paint and 
hallway carpeting are scheduled 
to be complete before the begin- 
ning of the new school year. 

The expanded cafeteria is ready 
to go. There is new playground 
equipment sitting outside just 
waiting for the “OK” from the 
Army Corp of Engineers. We 
ran smack into “bureaucracy” 
over the playground equipment. 
It appears that the playground 
our children have played on for 
DECADES may be classified 
as “wetlands,” and permits and 
“soil delineations” are needed 
before we can remove danger- 
ous tree stumpage, and install 
the brand new ADA compliant 
swings, slides and climbing tow- 


ers on the already established 
playground! I’m sorry, I’m all 
for saving the environment, 
protecting REAL wetlands 
and waterways, BUT, in my 
mind, a grassy, previously and 
REPEATEDLY sand-filled and 
fenced-in school playground 
does NOT fit my wetlands 
description. I mean no disrespect 
to the tribe’s Environmental 
Department, nor even to the fed- 
eral Army Corps of Engineers, I 
understand they are doing their 
best to follow the rules , but 
sometimes, just SOMETIMES, 
common sense needs to enter the 
picture. Unfortunately, only time 
will tell if the first day of school 
will see our children swinging 
high into the sky on brand new 
swing sets or looking at a huge 
stack of shipping crates tucked 
into the corner of their play- 
ground. Ah, bureaucracy. 

For more up-to-date informa- 
tion, please visit my Facebook 
page and website (see below) 
and, as always, if I can be of any 
help or answer any questions , 
please do not hesitate to contact 
me. Have a wonderful beginning 
of fall and back to school for 
kids and especially their parents ! 
Miigwech, Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 
j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 

website http://jmcleodsaulttribe. 
com 

facebook: Jennifer McLeod - 
Sault Tribe 
2 Ice Circle Drive 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
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Community 




Vibrating the dwellings of simple 
men, making the water shiver un- 
der the captain’s feet, wielding his 
fearful hammer Mjolnir, his iron 
gloves gripping his sturdy staff 
- he but lifts his arm and thun- 
der peals. Fierce-eyed he looks 
around, his hair and beard a fiery 
red. He sends a bolt of lightning 
to the ground, and as he reaches 
into his belt for another round - 
my dogs circle and lay at my feet 
and the cats all run and hide. It’s 
Thor! I tell them all. A welcome 
visitor this warm fall night. 

—Brenda Austin 
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Sault Tribe stands with Standing Rock Nation 


(Ed. Note: As we go to press an 
Alabama pipeline has exploded 
spewing 250,000 gallons of gas.) 
By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indian supports 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe’s 
opposition to the proposed pipe- 
line crossing of the Missouri 
River near the northern boundar- 
ies of its reservation. 

“We support Standing Rock’s 
concern for potential risk to its 
nation’s land and water and share 
the firm belief that alternative 
means should be explored for 
a method of transporting oil 
to market that has less poten- 
tial for negative impact to the 
indigenous people and the 
lands they have inhabited and 
historically shared with fellow 
nations, friends and relatives,” 
Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron 
Payment wrote in an Aug. 23 let- 
ter of support to Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe Chairman Dave 
Archambault II. 

The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors passed a formal reso- 
lution of support and a $10,000 
donation toward Standing Rock’s 
legal fees. 

Payment also serves as an 
executive officer of the United 
Tribes of Michigan, Midwest 
Alliance of Sovereign Tribes, the 
National Congress of American 
Indians and the chair of the five- 
tribe 1836 Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority. “I can attest 
that tribal people at all levels 
have passed resolutions support- 
ing Standing Rock,” Payment 
said. 

Just when Standing Rock and 
fellow protesters were dealing 
with the District Court’s denial of 
an emergency injunction stopping 
pipeline construction, the Obama 
Administration came out with an 
amazing joint statement. 

In a surprise move, the 
Department of Justice, the 
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Photo by Nathan Wright, Northcamp in Cannonball, N.D., Sept. 3, 2016 
CRAZY HORSE AVENUE — The encampment where thousands have come to protest the Dakota Access 
pipeline. The protectors have mapped out the encampment, named the roads, lined them with flags of sup- 
porting tribal nations. According to camp sources, as of press time there are as many as 7,000 particpants 
present on the weekends, the number dipping during the week. 


Department of the Army and 
the Department of the Interior 
issued a statement that “the Army 
will not authorize constructing 
the Dakota Access pipeline on 
Corps land bordering or under 
Lake Oahe until it can determine 
whether it will need to reconsid- 
er any of its previous decisions 
regarding the Lake Oahe site 
under the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) or other feder- 
al laws.” 

The joint statement also said 
the case has “highlighted the need 
for a serious discussion on wheth- 
er there should be nationwide 
reform with respect to consider- 
ing tribes’ views on these types of 
infrastructure projects.” 

According to the statement, 
the Obama Administration will 
invite tribes to formal, govern- 
ment-to-govemment consultations 
iFind us on 

! Facebook 


on two questions: (1) within the 
existing statutory framework, 
what should the federal govern- 
ment do to better ensure mean- 
ingful tribal input into infrastruc- 
ture-related reviews and decisions 
and the protection of tribal lands, 
resources, and treaty rights; and 
(2) should new legislation be 
proposed to Congress to alter that 
statutory framework and promote 
those goals. 

Sault Tribe faces a threat 
similar to the Dakota Pipeline 
from Enbridge’s Line 5. Every 
day, nearly 23 million gallons 
of oil flow through two aging 


pipelines in the heart of the Great 
Lakes, just west of the Mackinac 
Bridge. Installed 62 years ago 
in 1953, the two 20-inch-in-di- 
ameter Line 5 pipelines owned 
by Canadian company Enbridge 
Inc., lie exposed in the water 
at the bottom of the Straits of 
Mackinac, one of the most eco- 
logically sensitive areas in the 
world in the middle of the tribe’s 
ceded territory and its commer- 
cial and subsistence fisheries. In 
2010, Enbridge’s spill into the 
Kalamazoo River, the nation’s 
largest-ever land-based oil spill, 
caused over $1 billion in damage. 


A catastrophe in the Straits would 
be far worse. During the winter 
months, containing a spill will 
be impossible as the pipeline is 
under 5 feet of ice. 

“We stand in solidarity with 
Standing Rock,” Payment said. 
“We understand our traditional 
role in Indian Country as the 
indigenous stewards of the land, 
water and natural resources. We 
admire and appreciate your stand 
against corporate greed in the 
interest of protecting our natural 
environment.” 

The chairperson added, “It’s a 
matter of cultural survival.” 

More than 90 tribes are repre- 
sented at Standing Rock, and over 
200 have lent their support. 

Sault Tribe member Nathan 
Wright was on the ground at 
Standing Rock and took video of 
protesters clashing with guards 
who set loose attack dogs and 
sprayed some of the protestors 
with pepper spray. 

Wright said, “In a nutshell, 
they tried to provoke us to vio- 
lence — but it didn’t work.” 

The joint statement made clear 
that the First Amendment rights 
of tribes’ will be supported. “In 
recent days, we have seen thou- 
sands of demonstrators come 
together peacefully, with support 
from scores of sovereign tribal 
governments, to exercise their 
First Amendment rights and to 
voice heartfelt concerns about the 
environment and historic, sacred 
sites. It is now incumbent on all 
of us to develop a path forward 
that serves the broadest public 
interest.” ( Read more about the 
Dakota Pipeline and Line 5 
beginning on page 18.) 


Youth mentoring program coming to 
Chippewa County 


Open to all area youth mid-October 


From Boys and Girls Club 
of Bay Mills 

A youth mentoring program 
will soon be coming to Chippewa 
County. The Chippewa Allied 
Mentoring Program (CAMP) is 
a collective effort between the 
Boys & Girls Club of Bay Mills 
(BGBC), Sault Area Schools and 
Chippewa County’s 50th Circuit 
Court-Family Division. The 
CAMP will be based at Malcolm 
High School and is open to all 
area youth in grades 6-12. The 
CAMP will be guided by the 
Boys & Girls Club with a focus 
on mentoring. 

Sandy Walden, BGBC direc- 
tor, said the idea evolved slowly. 
“Whenever Club staff is out in 
the community wearing the Boys 
& Girls Club logo, we are con- 
stantly asked when a club site 
will open in the Sault. Then, in 
the spring of 2015, Magistrate/ 
Referee Eric Blubaugh, from 
the 50th Circuit Court-Family 
Division, gathered a small group 


of community professionals 
together to discuss the need for a 
countywide youth mentoring pro- 
gram. It really just took off from 
there.” 

From those initial meetings, 
a core group formed to move 
the project forward including 
Blubaugh, the BGBC, Chippewa 
County’s juvenile probation offi- 
cers Steve Ewing and Brianne 
Abramson, Malcolm High School 
Principal Sandy Sawyer and 
Malcolm High School Native 
American Advisor Rob McRorie. 

McCrorie said, “The invest- 
ment we make in our youth today 
will determine who they become 
as citizens and leaders in the 
future and I believe that the Boys 
and Girls Club will give them 
the tools and experiences they 
will need to become successful 
adults.” 

Blubaugh said that the CAMP 
will be open to all area youth, 
whether they are involved with 
the courts, or would simply like 


to be part of a positive environ- 
ment. “This beneficial partner- 
ship is designed to give our youth 
consistent and supportive guid- 
ance from adults ready to help 
them succeed,” he said. 

Programming, which will 
involve area colleges and 
schools, will run from mid-Oc- 
tober to the beginning of June, 
with a targeted opening day of 
Oct. 18, 2016. Club hours will 
be Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday from 2:50 to 6:30 p.m. 

If you are interested in signing 
up your youth for membership, 
or have additional questions or 
concerns, please contact Sandy 
Walden at either (906) 248-8575 
or sawalden@baymills.org. There 
will be a small membership fee 
of $12 per year. Membership 
sign-up forms are available at the 
Boys & Girls Club of Bay Mills, 
area schools, JKL Bahweting 
School or the 50th Circuit Court- 
Family Division. The form is also 
available at www.baymills.org. 
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OMB should stop meddling with tribal water pacts 


Ed. Note: Robert Anderson 
is a professor of law at the 
University of Washington School 
of Law, where he also serves as 
the director of its Native American 
Law Center. He is an Oneida 
Indian Nation visiting professor of 
law at Harvard Law school. 

By Robert T. Anderson 

How is it that the original 
owners of a vast continent are 
now denied access to water for 
the small amount of land they 
reserved? And why is it that when 
water rights for Indian tribes are 
recognized it is often only after 
protracted and expensive litiga- 
tion? The Obama administration 
has a very positive record on 
Native American issues, but recent 
actions by the president’s Office 
of Management and Budget 
(OMB) threaten to tarnish that 
reputation and cause long-term 
harm to efforts to obtain reliable 
supplies of water to reservation 
homelands. 

Indian ownership of vast ter- 
ritory prior to colonization of the 
United States has been confirmed 
by Indian treaties, statutes, agree- 
ments and executive orders. Those 
same legal instruments included 
implied promises of sufficient 
water for myriad uses such as 
irrigation, fish and wildlife habitat 
protection, and the development 
of permanent homelands. “Indian 
water rights are vested property 
rights for which the United States 
has a trust responsibility, with 
the United States holding legal 
title to such water in trust for the 
benefit of the Indians.” — U. S. 
Department of the Interior’s 1990 
Criteria and Procedures for Indian 
Water Rights Settlements. The 
federal trust responsibility means 
that the United States has legal 
and moral obligations to protect 
and safeguard Indian water rights, 
and to assist in developing safe 
and reliable water supplies. 

It is well known, as the Native 
American Rights Fund and 
Western States Water Council 
have reported, that the absence of 
reliable and clean water supplies 
“has contributed to [poverty] , 
unemployment and mortality rates 
on reservations that are much 
higher than those of adjacent 
non-Indian communities.” Indian 
water rights settlements can result 
in the delivery of clean water for 
reservation residents, and pro- 
mote economic development in 
some of the poorest areas of the 
United States. For this reason 
alone, the administration should 
aggressively support settlement of 
Indian water rights cases — not 
create new obstacles to them. But 
recent action by the OMB seems 
likely to frustrate the possibility of 
new Indian water settlements — 
something flatly inconsistent with 
President Obama’s stellar record 
on Native American issues. 

In June 2016, the OMB sent a 
memorandum to the Department 
of the Interior and the U.S. 
Department of Justice setting forth 
a new process and protocol that it 
expects the departments to follow 
when negotiating and reviewing 
all pending and future Indian 
water rights settlements. The 
memorandum essentially prohibits 
any employee of the Departments 
of Justice and Interior from rec- 
ommending a negotiating posi- 
tion to the secretary without first 
going through the OMB . The 


memorandum also purports to 
give the OMB a significant role 
in determining whether and when 
the secretary of the interior should 
support settlement discussions 
by appointing a team. The OMB 
memorandum injects policy and 
review authority (by the office 
least knowledgeable about Indian 
water rights) at the earliest stages 
of the Indian water rights negotia- 
tions and settlement process. This 
sort of a “command and control” 
policy is wrong, and will greatly 
hinder the ability to creatively 
explore and achieve future settle- 
ments. Serious questions also exist 
for practical implementation of 
the memorandum, which appears 
to now require a narrow and rigid 
application of the 1990 criteria 
and procedures. Furthermore, it 
was developed in violation of 
Executive Order 13175, which 
requires consultation with and 
notice to Indian tribes on any mat- 
ter affecting tribal interests. 

The fact is that federal policy 
encouraged non-Indian settlement 
of the West, and promoted set- 
tler use of water reserved by the 
tribes. The primary actor in this 
process was the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, which developed 
large, subsidized irrigation proj- 
ects at the expense of tribal rights. 
The pages of history recount the 
trail of many broken promises to 
Indian tribes by the United States 
government. The nonpartisan 
National Water Commission’s 
Report to the President and 
Congress in 1973 concluded 
that, “[i]n the history the United 
States Government’s treatment of 
Indian tribes, its failure to protect 
Indian water rights for use on the 
Reservations it set aside for them 
is one of the sorrier chapters.” The 
commission recognized the trust 
responsibility of the United States 
to tribes with respect to water 
and went on to recommend that 
the United States quantify Indian 
water rights exclusively in fed- 
eral court. The commission also 
recommended that some accom- 
modation be made to non-Indians 
who the United States encouraged 
to use water owned by Indian 
tribes. 

Since the late 1970s the fed- 
eral government has had a policy 
favoring the negotiation and 
settlement of Indian water rights. 
Official “criteria and procedures” 
for settlement were put in place 
in 1990. While formalizing the 
process was a good concept, the 
criteria and procedures place sub- 
stantial emphasis on protecting 
the federal treasury, and less on 
recognition of the legal and moral 
obligation to settle disputes the 
United States had a substantial 
hand in creating. Nevertheless, 
Congress has approved 29 Indian 
water settlements because the par- 
ties left their rhetoric and litiga- 
tion strategies behind and engaged 
in interest-based negotiations over 
water rights and management. 

The Department of the Interior, 
with the assistance of the Justice 
Department, have taken the lead 
in developing federal negotiation 
positions despite the apparent, 
formal rigidity in the criteria and 
procedures. A central component 
of each settlement has been strong 
federal support of the process 
and substance. President Obama 
signed legislation approving six 
settlements during his adminis- 


tration and at least two more are 
pending in Congress. 

The success of the settlement 
process depends primarily on the 
willingness of the federal gov- 
ernment to assist and encourage 
negotiations, and more important- 
ly, to provide the lion’s share of 
funding to implement any agree- 
ments. The federal government 
should not rigidly limit the federal 
contribution by the assessment 
of “calculable legal exposure” as 
defined in the criteria and proce- 
dures for settlements, and as the 
OMB seems to be increasingly 
emphasizing. Instead, the feder- 
al position in settlement should 
take into account the inequitable 
treatment that developing tribal 
economies received historically in 
the water context. And while legal 
exposure is relevant, the scope 
of such exposure can be easily 
manipulated depending on the 


assumptions made in a given case. 
Instead, the federal government 
should engage in a transparent 
analysis of the tribal claims to 
water, tribal needs, potential feder- 
al liability and the other potential 
benefits of settlement to the Indian 
and non-Indian community. The 
administration should look to the 
large body of settlements to help 
chart a course for new settlement 
proposals. 

While Indian water settlements 
are sometimes expensive, they 
are not “pork barrel” projects 
or “earmarks.” Instead, they are 
actions required to fulfill prom- 
ises made long ago to provide 
and protect tribal homelands. The 
United States and its non-Indian 
settlements reaped tremendous 
benefits when tribes surrendered 
most of their land in exchange for 
promises of smaller and perma- 
nent homelands. Most importantly, 


the president should firmly and 
officially endorse the policy of 
settling Indian water right claims. 
This should include a directive 
that funds for settlement are an 
administration priority, and the 
Office of Management and Budget 
is not the arbiter of the adminis- 
tration support. OMB’s proposed 
involvement at the earliest stages 
of negotiations will have a chilling 
effect on settlements, and should 
be rejected by the president. 

(From Law 3 60, New York , 
Sept . 7,2016, www.law360.com. 
Reprinted with permission .) 


Happy 90th Birthday 
to Leona Burton! 



Flooring ♦ Furniture ♦ Bedding 



Northern 

Hospitality 


%/ Quality Service 
%/ Quality Installation 
%/ Quality Products 


802 Ashmun • Downtown Sault Ste. Marie 
906 - 635-4800 

Open Mon-Fri, 8-5:30 • Saturdays by Appt. 


Tribal Member Discount • Tribal Employee Payroll Deduct • Stop in and Shop! 


BUY HERE, 
PAY HERE 

Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available 
as low as 2.5%! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 
Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on 
All Vehicles! 

100s of Vehicles and 1000s of 
Happy Customers! 

Call Rich Foley, 

989 - 733-8191 
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Sault Tribe officer assists in Lake Michigan water rescue 


By Brenda Austin 

On Aug. 4 at 5:36 p.m., 

Sault Tribe Police Officer Matt 
Hunkele heard a call come over 
the radio for swimmers in Lake 
Michigan who needed assis- 
tance. Officers were dispatched 
to the location nearest to the 
swimmers, which was Range St. 
and U.S. 2 in Manistique, where 
the Manistique East Breakwater 
Light is located on the end of a 
concrete breakwater on the east 
side of the harbor. 

“I was on duty and happened 
to be in the northeast part of 
Manistique when I heard the 
call come in over the radio. 
Being that close I hurried down 
to the beach where the location 
was given,” Hunkele said. 
“When I got there, there was 
a Schoolcraft County Sheriff’s 
Deputy that had arrived just 
prior to me and she was in 
the water, and another officer 
had pulled in behind me. I ran 
to the shore and looked and 
they weren’t too far out, but I 
thought to myself there is a rea- 
son why they are still out there. 

“So I ran back to the car and 
took off what I needed to and 



Sault Tribe Police Officer Matt 
Hunkele 

put a life jacket on, and grabbed 
another life jacket and ran back. 
One of the children looked like 
he was struggling more then the 
others, so I made my way out to 
him. 

“The deputy didn’t have any 
flotation devices, so I threw 
her the other life jacket. Public 
Safety didn’t take long to get 


Sault Tribe now hiring 


Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians Employment 
Opportunities 

(866) 635-7032 or stemploy- 
ment @ s aulttribe .net 
Apply online, or sign up for email 
notifications at www.saulttribe. 
com 

GOVERNMENTAL OPENINGS 
Sault Ste. Marie, Kincheloe 

Economic development director 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Health education supervisor - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Community educator - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Community Health educator - 
full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Custodian (Big Bear Arena) - 
part time/regular - open until 
filled 

Tribal attomey/prosecutor - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Employee specialist (2) - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Cook - elder services - part time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Physician - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Police officer - full time/regular 
-09/23/16 

Concessions worker I - part time/ 
seasonal - open until filled 
Events worker - part time/regular 

- open until filled 

Human Resource coordinator 

- full time/regular - open until 


filled 

Hessel, St. Ignace, Escanaba, 
Manistique, Marquette, 
Munising & Newberry 

Chief solo dentist (Manistique) 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Staff dentist (St. Ignace) - part 
time/regular - open until filled 
Caseworker (Manistique) - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
KEWADIN CASINO 
OPENINGS 

Sault Ste. Marie kewadin 

VP of Marketing & Sales-full 
time/regular- 1 0/03/20 1 6 
Guest room attendant - part time/ 
regular - open until filled 
St. Ignace Kewadin 
Front desk clerk - full time/tem- 
porary - open until filled 
Front desk clerk - part time/regu- 
lar - open until filled 
Restaurant cashiers - (2) full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Line cook - full time/temporary - 
open until filled 

Deli cooks - (2) full time/regular 

- open until filled 
Manistique Kewadin 

Count team verifier - part time/ 

regular - open until filled 

Christmas Kewadin 

Line cook - full time/regular - 

open until filled 

Lead cook - full time/regular - 

open until filled 

Bar server - full time/regular - 

open until filled 


there and assisted getting the 
child ashore. It was somewhat 
scary because as we were mak- 
ing our way to shore we were 
fighting the waves and on the 
way out to him I watched him 
go under a few times and was 
worried he was going to go 
under and not come back up 
before I got to him. I was happy 
when I got my hands on him 
and was holding him above the 
water.” 

The 10-year-old boy Hunkele 
was holding above the water 
was one of three people rescued 
that day. Another young boy and 
their 5 3 -year-old father were 
also in the water. The father 
had gone into the water to help 
his children and when he was 
rescued from the waves he was 
unresponsive and had to be 
administered life-saving efforts 
by Manistique Public Safety 
and EMS personnel. He was 
then transported to Schoolcraft 
Memorial Hospital and air- 
lifted to U.P. Health System 
Marquette in critical condition. 
Hunkele said it was later report- 
ed that the father passed away 
from his injuries. 

The boys did not require 
medical treatment. The family 
was in the area on vacation at 
the time of the incident. 

This was Hunkele ’s first 
water rescue, and he said he is 
thankful the department carries 
top-of-the-line rescue equip- 
ment, including flotation equip- 
ment such as life jackets, suits 
and rope. 

“We have everything we need 
for water rescues in our vehi- 
cle,” Hunkele said. “Often, rip- 
tides are 20 or 30 feet out and 
you can swim parallel to them 
and get out of them and swim 
back to shore. 

“But as you looked down the 


shore that day it was one huge 
riptide. The waves were so high 
that even with a lifejacket they 
were going 2- to 3-feet over my 
head. The waves were crashing 
down on top of us pushing us 
towards shore, and between 
waves the rip current would pull 
you back out and we just kind 
of kept bouncing back and forth 
in the same spot.” 


Hunkele added, “When you 
are sitting in the water holding 
a young child with waves crash- 
ing over you and you are talking 
to them and trying to keep them 
calm, it seemed like we were 
out there an eternity, but I am 
guessing it was under 5 minutes. 
Public Safety was there quickly, 
and with their assistance every- 
one was pulled from the water.” 


Car interior gets hotter than you 
think, faster than you think 


Never leave children, an elder- 
ly or disabled person, or a pet, 
unattended in the car, even to run 
a quick errand. According to the 
SafeKids Worldwide, a child’s 
body can heat up five times faster 
than an adult. And, even in cooler 
weather, cars can heat up to dan- 
gerous temperatures very quickly. 

Many drivers don’t realize that 
in as little as 3 minutes in the sun, 
a car’s interior temperatures can 
heat up from 78 to 100 degrees 
(Farenheit). On a mild day, the 
temperature inside a car can rise 
20 degrees above the outside 
temperature in 10 minutes or less, 
and the temperatures can rise 
whether it’s cloudy, or the sun is 
out. 

These temperatures put your 
loved ones at risk for heatstroke 
and death. According to safercar. 
gov, a website supported by the 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, heatstroke is one 
of the leading causes of death 
among children . 

Children and the elderly are 
more vulnerable to heatstroke 
than others. In children, the 
body’s ability to maintain and 
regulate its core internal tempera- 
ture is immaturely developed. 

In the elderly, the body’s tem- 
perature regulation ability can be 
impaired due to underlying med- 
ical conditions and medications 
they may be taking. 


Membership assistance 


Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s 
office on membership issues 
and concerns across the service 
area. 

This requires knowledge 
of the tribe and its practices, 
administrative experience and 
the ability to work with data, 
write reports and organize 
special projects and events. 

The liaisons will also 
respond to and follow up on 
membership issues to ensure 
they are resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with 


tribal issues by emailing 
membersconcerns @ saulttribe . 
net or individually at: 

Unit I — Sheila Berger, 
Office of the Chairperson, Sault 
Ste. Marie, (906) 635-6050, 
(800) 793-0660, sberger@ 
saulttribe.net 

Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, St. 
Ignace, (906) 643-2124, 
chudak@ saulttribe .net 

Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 
Munising Centers, (906) 
450-7011 or (906) 450-7011, 
mj enerou @ s aulttribe .net 
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Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members . 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe .com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@ sault- 
tribe .net. 


The same rules apply for our 
furry friends. Pets can suffer 
serious injuries when left in a hot 
car for as little as 15 minutes. 
Pets maintain a higher body tem- 
perature than humans and can’t 
cool down as efficiently. Unlike 
humans, pets don’t have sweat 
glands over their entire body, 
only their noses and pads of their 
paws. They can only normalize 
their body temperatures through 
panting, which isn’t efficient 
under extreme conditions. 

If you are driving to a destina- 
tion where you cannot bring your 
pets inside with you, don’t bring 
them in the first place. Leaving 
them alone in a hot car will only 
put them at serious risk. 

Here are estimated vehicle 
interior air temperatures*, at 


70 degrees outside: 

0 minutes: 

70°F 

10 minutes: 

89°F 

20 minutes: 

99°F 

30 minutes: 

104°F 

40 minutes: 

108°F 

50 minutes: 

111°F 

60 minutes: 

113°F 

At 80 degrees outside, the 


interior of the car will rise to 99 
degrees in 10 minutes. If it is 85 
degrees outside, the tempera- 
ture inside the car will rise to 
104 degrees in 10 minutes.* 

* According to Dept, of Geosciences, 
San Fancisco State University 

Yoga classes 
offered at 
Chi Mukwa 

Vinyasa core yoga classes 
start on Sept. 20, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 5:30 p.m., at 
the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center hospitality 
room. 

Drop-in for $8 fee or eight- 
class punch card for $40. 

Classes taught by Amy 
McCoy. For more information, 
call 635-RINK. 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales dr Service 

iimocesrone 'Firestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Keeping 
your 
kids safe 
online - 
Part 3 



the 

CyberStance 


Cyber security answers 
for your Hone & Family 


If you read Part 1 and Part 
2 we talked about opening 
the lines of communication 
and simple steps you can take 
to help keep your internet 
devices safe. In this segment, 
I would like to touch on edu- 
cating your children about 
online safety. Every child is 
taught basic safety and secu- 
rity lessons, like not talking 
to strangers and looking both 
ways before crossing the 
street, but in the digital age 
we live in we must also teach 
our young people easy-to- 
leam life lessons for online 
safety. 

Teach your kids about 
some of the issues kids face 
online. The most common 
types are: cyber predators, 
cyber bullying and identify 
theft. “Cyber predators” are 
people who search online for 
other people in order to use, 
control or harm them in some 
way. “Cyberbullying” is an 
electronic posting of a mean 
spirited message about a per- 
son. “Identity theft” is the 
illegal use of someone else’s 
personal information to steal 
money or credit. 

Talk to your kids about 
keeping their personal infor- 
mation private, avoid sharing 
things like name, address, 
telephone number, birthday, 
passwords and the name of 
their school. Think twice 
before you post anything 
online, remember once you 
say it, it is out there forever. 
Treat others like you want to 
be treated. Speak up if you 
see anything inappropriate 
— don’t stand for bullying 
online or off. 

Cybersecurity is a shared 
responsibility; we each have 
to do our part to keep the 
internet safe. Empower your- 
self and your children, join 
the Stop. Think .Connect 
awareness campaign. October 
is National Cyber Security 
Awareness month. Visit 
https://www.dhs .gov/nation- 
al-cyber-security-aware- 
ness-month and learn how 
you can get involved. 

Sponsored by ISHPI Inc . 
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Sault Tribe Cultural 
Library hosts Chamber 
of Commerce Leadership 
Program students 

A traditional Anishinaabe drumming demonstra- 
tion was held in the Sault Tribe Cultural Library on 
Ashmun St. on Sept. 8 for the Sault Area Chamber 
of Commerce Leadership Program. Colleen 
Medicine said it was a great opportunity for the 
Cultural Division staff and one of the local drums 
to educate Chamber of Commerce staff. Sault 
Area Chamber of Commerce Executive Director 
Tony Haller said, “The drumming was the Sault 
Tribe’s participation in the Sault Area Chamber 
of Commerce Leadership Program. This session 
was part of the Arts, Culture and Philanthropy part 
of the program, where students learned about 
drumming/song and its importance in the tribal 
culture.” 
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SAULT TRIBE COMMUNITY 


FLU CLINICS FOR 2016 FLU SEASON 

Check flu clinc schedule for your area — 

ESCANABA AREA NEWBERRY AREA 


Escanaba Tribal Health Center 

Friday, Sept. 30 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

Friday, Oct. 7 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

HESSEL, DETOUR, DRUMMOND AREA 

Hessel Tribal Health Center ( Health Fair) 

Tuesday, Oct. 11 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

DeTour Community Center 

Monday, Oct. 18 9 - 11 a.m. 

Drummond Island Twp Hall 

Wednesday, Oct. 19 9:30 - 11:30 a.m. 

Hessel Casino (Employees Only) 

Thursday, Oct. 20 12 - 2:30 p.m. 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

Monday, Oct. 24 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

Monday, Nov. 7 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

MANISTIQUEAREA 

Manistique Tribal Health Center 

Monday, Sept. 26 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

Monday, Oct. 3 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

MARQUETTE AREA 

Marquette Tribal Health Center 

Tuesday, Sept. 27 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Tuesday, Oct. 4 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Marquette Elder Meal .... 6-8 p.m. 

Thursday, Oct. 6 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Marquette Tribal Health Center 
Tuesday, Oct. 18 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

MUNISING AREA 

Munising Tribal Health Center 

Wednesday, Sept. 21 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

Thursday, Oct. 6 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 


Newberry Tribal Health Center 

Thursday, Oct. 6 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

Naubinway Snowmobile Museum 

Monday, Oct. 10 9 a.m.-12 p.m. 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 

Monday, Nov. 7 1-4 p.m. 

Monday, Dec. 12 9 a.m.-12 p.m. 

SAULT STE. MARIE AREA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 

Tuesday, Sept. 27 1-4 p.m. 

Sault Elder Care Meal Site ( Adult Only) 

Monday, Oct3 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Sault Tribal Health Center 

Friday, Oct.14 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Big Bear Area ( Health Fair) 

Wednesday, Oct. 19 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

Sault Tribe Health Center 

Wednesday, Oct. 24 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Sault Kewadin Casino ( Employees Only) 

Wednesday, Oct. 26 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Sault Tribe Health Center 

Monday, Nov. 14 1 -4 p.m. 

Friday, Nov. 18 9 a.m. - 1 p.m. 

ST. IGNACE AREA 

McCann School ( Adults Only) 

Monday, Oct. 3 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

St. Ignace Tribal Health Center 

Monday, Oct. 10 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

Monday, Oct. 14 1 - 4 p.m. 

Friday, Oct. 19 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

Friday, Oct. 21 1 - 4 p.m. 

St. Ignace Little Bear East ( Health Fair) 

Tuesday, Oct. 25 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE CALL ONE 
OF THE FOLLOWING CLINICS 

Escanaba Health Center - (906) 786-2636 
Hessel Tribal Health Center - (906) 484-2727 
Manistique Tribal Health Center - (906) 341-8469 
Marquette Tribal Health Center - (906) 225-1616 
Munising Tribal Health Center - (906) 387-4614 
Newberry Tribal Health Center - (906) 293-8181 
Sault Community Health Program - (906) 632-5210 
St. Ignace Tribal Health Center- (906) 643-8689 

CLIP & SAVE— 


Flu shots are FREE for: 

• Sault Tribe Members 

• Members of a federally 
recognized tribe 

Flu shots are $10 for : 

• Non Native Employees* 

• Non Native spouses 

*with or without insurance 
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Website administrator hired for tribal, gaming sites 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member A1 Boulley has 
moved to the area and accepted the Sault 
Tribe website administrator position, per- 
forming duties for both Kewadin Casinos 
and the Sault Tribe. 

Boulley is a 1990 graduate of New 
Buffalo High School, which is located in 
the southwest corner of Lower Michigan. 
He attended Central Michigan University 
in Mt. Pleasant, Mich., and pursued a 
major in computer science and a minor 
in mathematics. The Saginaw Chippewa 
Indian Tribe hired him a year before grad- 
uation and Boulley decided to focus solely 
on his career. 

He worked for the Mt. Pleasant tribe 
as its applications technician and then 
database administrator for 12 years before 
moving out west to southwestern Oregon. 
While residing in Oregon, he worked as 
systems administrator for the Elk Valley 
Rancheria, a small tribe with less than 


100 members; web developer and system 
technician for Mainbrace Technologies in 
Brookings, Ore.; and as technology man- 
ager for Backwoods Home Magazine in 
Gold Beach, Ore. 

Additional experience includes serving 
as a web developer consultant for The 
Image Shoppe in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and as a database developer consultant for 
Confluence Corporation, in Washington, 
D.C. 

In his new position, Boulley, 43, spends 
two days a week at the tribe’s admin- 
istration offices, and three days a week 
working for Kewadin Casinos. He said he 
greatly enjoys being a part of both opera- 
tions. 

On the casino side, 906 Technologies 
is developing a new kewadin.com website 
for all of the Kewadin Casino sites. “I am 
helping on oversight with that project, 
giving a web developer’s point of view 
and feedback,” Boulley said. “I am also 


helping with social media and online mar- 
keting efforts. Additionally, I will be sup- 
porting the Macintosh computers used by 
team members in Kewadin Marketing and 
at the tribe’s newspaper. They have had 
to outsource support for their Macintosh 
computers in the past, but I look forward 
to doing that now for them.” 

On the administration side, Boulley will 
be helping to rebuild the tribe’s internal 
website, or “intranet.” He will be setting 
up a development server that will allow 
him to lead the intranet rebuild while 
leaving the existing one online and usable 
by employees. The saulttribe.com website 
will receive his attention as well, with the 
goal of making it easier to use for visitors, 
tribal members and employees alike. 

Boulley and his wife, Anne, have a 
3 -year-old daughter, Penelope Sage. “I am 
here at the tribe to establish myself and do 
some really great things, while connecting 
with my Ojibwa roots,” he said. 



Allan Boulley 


Websites help build Indian Country entrepreneurism 


By Rick Smith 

Legislation making the rounds 
in the halls of Congress would 
improve conditions for start- 
ing or expanding businesses in 
Indian Country (see page 4 of 
last edition for more details), but 
some individuals and tribes have 
already stepped into entrepre- 
neurial ventures proving to be 
quite lucrative. It’s a good time to 
look around for inspiration. 

American Indian basket weav- 
ers along with other crafters and 
artists of Michigan who want to 
preserve and capitalize on ancient 
crafts might want to hop online 
and explore possibilities modeled 
by non-profit Indian basketry 
associations in forming their own 
organizations. These groups are 
hubs supporting and promoting 
Indian basketry commerce and 
preservation. At least one of the 
organizations conducts compe- 
titions in which basket weavers 
compete for prizes up to $20,000. 

The few Indian basketry 
organizations appearing online 
formed as regional concerns in 
the 1990s. From east coast to 
west, one can find the Maine 
Indian Basketmakers Alliance 
(www.maineindianbaskets . 
org), Northeast Indigenous Arts 
Alliance (www.indigenousarts. 
org), Northwest Native American 
Basketweavers Association 
(www.nnaba.net) and the 
California Indian Basketweavers 
Association (www.ciba.org). 

The National Basketry 
Organization (www.nationalbas- 
ketry.org) can be found online as 
well, but it is not solely dedicated 
to American Indian basketry. 

Then there are those cashing 
in on the European fascination 


with American Indians and court- 
ing Asian tourism as well. One 
website, www.nativeamerica. 
travel, helps businesses owned 
by American Indians to draw 
international tourists who want 
authentic American Indian expe- 
riences, such as learning basketry, 
participating in powwows and 
other traditions of tribal life. The 
site has been visited by thousands 
of unique visitors in the first few 
months of its opening. So far, 
the only Ojibwe tribe featured on 
the site is the Mille Lacs Band of 
Ojibwe in Minnesota. 

More recently, Brian 
Cladoosby, president of the 
National Congress of American 
Indians, and representatives of 
three tribes from New York, 
Wisconsin and California met 
with Cuban officials in a four- 
day conference sponsored by 
the Native American Finance 
Officers Association to explore 
possibilities for mutually bene- 
ficial partnerships. Discussions 
focused on economics, finance, 
commerce, diplomacy, agricul- 
ture, food sovereignty, medical 
research and advancements. 

“Relationships built through 
cultural understanding empowers 
people and nations to exchange 
quality information from a place 
of collaboration and coopera- 
tion,” said Cladoosby. “Nation- 
to-nation relationship building 
opens learning opportunities 
to create stronger economies, 
advancements in medicine and 
more.” 

And what about local, more 
immediate enterprises? “Find a 
need and fill it,” is an adage of 
entrepreneurism for those who 
harbor dreams of becoming 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINFIELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL 


TZefc/fija 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


tycoons. Everyone has to eat, for 
example, does your town have an 
ever-popular and first-rate bar- 
becue house? Could your town 
support one? Do you have the 
wherewithal to create one? How 
about a more healthful vegetar- 
ian restaurant? Maybe consider 
an establishment specializing in 
traditional American Indian fare? 
Taking advantage of existing 
markets? Keep your eyes open 
for needs and figure out how to 
fill them whether through some 
sort of production or service. 

A good online source for start- 
ing or expanding business ven- 


tures is the U.S. Small Business 
Administration at www.sba.gov. 
The site is especially useful for 
novice entrepreneurs as it guides 
one through stages of building 


businesses from taking a common 
sense approach at determining if 
one has the right stuff to become 
an entrepreneur to acquiring gov- 
ernment contracts. 


Home • Auto • Life • Boat 
Motorcycle • RV • Motor Homes 
Business • Snowmobile 

906 - 253-1904 


HuStai 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


“We Cover Your Assets" 

INSURANCE 



Bouschor & Sherman Email: bbouschor#nu slarinsurance.net 

www.NuStarlnsurance. net 


LIFELINESERVICE 


from AT&T Mobility 



Qualified low-income residents of Michigan may receive discounted 
service from AT&T under the Lifeline program. Customers must meet 
certain eligibility criteria based on income level or current participation 
in financial assistance programs. 


LSI FREE 

jg with Lifeline activations, 
while supplies last. 

PANTECH BREEZE III” 


MOBILIZING 

YOUR 

WORLD' 



FREE SHIPPING | FOR QUESTIONS OR TO APPLY FOR LIFELINE SERVICE, 
CALL A LIFELINE CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE AT 1-800-377-9450 
ORVISITWWW.ATT.COM/MOBILITY-LIFELINE. 


SERVICE AVAILABLE AT $7.50 after Lifeline and state discounts are applied. 
Discounts starting at $9.25 per month. 

Includes 300 Anytime minutes and nationwide long distance. 

ADDITIONAL SERVICE PLANS AVAILABLE STARTING AT 
MINIMUM RATE PLAN INCLUDES: 



• Unlimited minutes per month 

• Unlimited texts per month 

• No roaming or long distance charges 

• Noadditional chargetocall 9-1-1 


• Directory assistance available by 
dialing 4-1-1, $1.79 per call 

• Noadditional charge todial "0" for 
operator assistance to complete a call 


Lifeline is a government assistance program, the service is nontransferable, only eligible consumers may enroll in the program, and the program is 
limited to one discount per household consisting of either wireline or wireless service. Consumers who willfully make false statements in order to obtain the 
benefit can be punished by fine or imprisonment or can be barred from the program. Forms of documentation necessary for enrollment: All subscribers will be 
required to demonstrate eligibility based at least on (1) household income at or below 150% of Federal Poverty Level guidelines for a household of that size; OR (2) 
the household's participation in one of the federal assistance programs. 1: Current or prior year's statement of benefits from a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal 
program. 2: A notice letter of participation in a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. 3: Program participation documents (e.g, consumer SNAP card, Medicaid 
card, or copy thereof). 4: Other official document evidencing the consumer's participation in a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. Income eligibility: Prior 
year's state, federal, or Tribal tax return, current income statement from an employer or paycheck. Social Security statement of benefits. Veterans Administration 
statement of benefits. Retirement/pension statement of benefits. Unemployment/Workers' Compensation statement of benefits. Federal or Tribal notice letter of 
participation in General Assistance. Divorce decree, child support award, or other official document containing income information for at least three (3) months' time. 
AT&T Mobility will retain a copy of this documentation. Pricing is for a basic or message on AT&T Mobile Share Value® 300 MB plan. Additional monthly charges for 
extra devices and data. Other charges and restrictions apply. Visit a store or att.com/mobileshare for details. Gen. Wireless Svc. Terms: Subject to Wireless 
Customer Agmt or Applicable Business Agmt. Activation fee $40/line & add! deposits may apply. Credit approval req'd. Coverage & svc. not avail everywhere. 
Other restr's apply & may result in svc. termination. Other Monthly Charges/Line: May include applicable taxes & federal/state universal svc. charges, Reg. Cost 
Recovery Charge (up to $1.25), gross receipts surcharge, Admin. Fee & other gov't assessments which are not taxes or gov't req'd charges. Pricing subject to change. 
Visit a store near you or att.com/mobilesharevalue for more info. Screen images simulated. ©2016 AT&T Intellectual Property. All rights reserved. AT&T, the 
Globe logo, and Mobilizing Your World are trademarks of AT&T Intellectual Property. All other marks used herein are the property of their respective owners. 
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Book exposes dirty deeds and corporate greed 

Author explains how food corporations generate revenue at the expense of your health 


By Rick Smith 

When a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning investigative reporter 
writes a book about unscrupulous 
practices of our nation’s most 
beloved major food processors 
and their roles in our country’s 
obesity and diabetic epidemics, it 
is bound to be a beneficial read. 

Michael Moss authored the 
New York Times bestseller, 

Salt Sugar Fat: How the Food 
Giants Hooked Us, which essen- 
tially serves as an indictment 
against food corporations such 
as General Mills, Coca-Cola, 
Kellogg, Pillsbury and many 
others. The book also presents 
readers with a clear picture of the 
dangers to good health lurking in 
processed foods. 

Salt Sugar Fat explains how 
the corporations study consumer 
behavior from early childhood to 
golden years and churn out prod- 
ucts and pervasive campaigns to 
manipulate young and old into 
buying strategically constructed, 
largely artificial and insidiously 
dangerous foods. 

“I wrote this book hoping its 
readers would feel empowered, 
knowing all the tricks the Food 
Giants use to get us to not just 
like their products, but to want 
more and more, which leads to 
overeating,” Moss wrote in an 
email message. “For me, the 
research and reporting for this 
book was like being inside a 
detective story, especially in 


uncovering the extraordinary 
science they use in making their 
products irresistible.” 

Further, what he discovered 



Michael Moss, 
Pulitzer Prize winner 



reflected poorly on the feder- 
al bureaucracy. Moss wrote, 

“It also greatly surprised me 
how federal agencies like the 
Department of Agriculture that 
are supposed to look out for our 
best interests have teamed up 
with industry to promote prod- 
ucts that its own nutritionists 
say we’re getting too much of, 
such as cheese and meat, and 
apparently fry bread fits into this 
hustle, too.” 

Moss opined that it would 
probably come as no surprise to 
our readers that the federal gov- 
ernment is not always looking 
out for our best interests. “But 
it underscores that, while it’s 
not easy, we can take control of 
the food in our lives, with some 
terrific payoff in terms of health 
and just better eating,” he added. 

The book starts with a pro- 
logue and has 14 chapters 
divided into three parts before 
concluding with an epilogue. 

All of the chapters in each part 
focus on either salt, sugar or fat: 
Part one is on sugar, part two 
on fat and part three on salt. In 
all, including extensive notes, 
bibliography and index, the book 
comes in at 446 pages of easy 
reading likely to keep one rapt. 

It is astonishing what one 
may learn from this book and 
the material is potentially life 
saving. The work incidentally 
goes far to explain why it is so 
difficult for some people to lose 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

Low-Income Rental and Rental Assistance 

Program 

Is Now Accepting Applications for 
Tribal Housing in Marquette 

3-Bedroom Unit Currently Available. 

Applications available at 

154 Parkside, Kincheloe, Ml 49788 
Or online at www.saulttribe.com 

If interested, please call Vicki M. Sumner at 906-495-1450 or 
1-800-794-4072 or vsumner@saulttribe.net 

To be eligible you must: 

• Be at least 1 8 years old 

• Complete an Application and provide all items needed 
• Be within the income guidelines, see chart below 


Family Size Annual Income 


1 

$ 36,792 

2 

$ 42,048 

3 

$ 47,304 

4 

$ 52,560 

5 

$ 56,765 

6 

$ 60,970 

7 

$65,174 

8 

$ 69,379 


DO NOT FAX APPLICATIONS!! 

Faxed Applications WILL NOT Be Accepted 


weight. Simply put, many may 
not be aware just how destructive 
their diets are towards their over- 
all health, including what may be 
perceived as healthful diets. 

The book is available through 
amazon.com or by special order 
at accommodating bookstores. 

In the past, Moss focused on all 
aspects of the food industry as a 
reporter for the New York Times 


and The Wall Street Journal. 

He was also an adjunct profes- 
sor at the Columbia School of 
Journalism. From time to time, 
he can be seen as a guest on 
television news, medical and 
talk programs. He currently still 
writes about the processed food 
industry and has another book, 
Hooked: Food and Free Will, in 
development. 


Committee Vacancies 


The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Joanne Carr or 
Linda Grossett, 523 Ashmun St., 
Sault Ste. Marie MI 49783. Call 
635-6050 for any questions. 

— Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee - Two vacancies 
(men, four-year term) 

— Cultural Screening commit- 
tee Two vacancies (four-year 
term) 

— Health Board - Two vacan- 
cies (four-year term) 

— Higher Education Committee 
- One vacancy (four-year term) 

— Election Committee - Six 
vacancies (four-year term) 

— Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee - Six vacancies (two- 
year term) 

— Child Welfare Committee - 


Five vacancies (four-year term) 

— Unit I Sault Elders 
Subcommittee - One alternate 
(four-year term) 

— Unit II Newberry Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 

— Unit IV Manistique Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 

— Unit II Hessel Elders 
Subcommittee -Two regular seat 
vacancies, two alternates (four- 
year term) 

— Unit V Munising Elders 
Subcommittee - One vacancy, 
two alternates (four-year term) 

— Unit V Marquette Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 

— Unit II Naubinway Elders 
Subcommittee - One alternate 
(four-year term) 


Fire Cured Fish, Raptor 


Camp Sept 


On Friday and Saturday, Sept. 
30 and Oct. 1 , Abwewgosagin 
Giigoonh, a fire cured fish and 
raptor camp, will be held at the 
Mary Murray Culture Camp. 

Pick up is at Niigaanigiishik at 
4:30 p.m. on Friday and drop off 
is at 4 p.m. Saturday. 

Learn the entire process of 
smoking fish. Gain knowledge of 
how the Great Lakes have sup- 
plied the Anishinaabeg with an 
abundant source of food and how 
we fished these waters. Chocolay 
Township Raptor Center will be 


30 & Oct. 1 

bringing over several raptor birds 
to do a presentation and discuss 
how they rehabilitate these birds 
back into the wild. 

Permission forms are avail- 
able from Jackie Minton, 635- 
6050, ext. 26144, jminton@ 
saulttribe.net, or Sam Gardner, 
635-6050, ext. 26041, sgard- 
ner2@saulttribe.net. They 
are also available from any 
YEA coordinator and the 
Intranet under Cultural Forms 
- Mary Murray Cultural Camp 
Permission Form. 



MY LIFE IS MOBILE. 

SO IS MY CREDIT UNION. 

"I love my life. Always on the go. My life is mobile. And so is my credit union. With a 
mobile website that lets me pay bills, check my balance, even find the nearest ATM. 
All designed to fit my phone. My tablet. And my life." 

soo 

W CO'OP 

CREDIT UNION 

Sault Ste. Marie • Brimley • Bay Mills 
Kinross • Cedarville • Paradise 

Visit our mobile site at m.soocoop.com 


NCUA Insured 
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Wilson accepts probation officer position 


By Brenda Austin 

Ryan Wilson began his first 
day as a probation officer for 
Sault Tribal Court Aug. 15. 

He gradated from Alcona 
Community High School south 
of Alpena and moved to Sault 
Ste. Marie to attend Lake 
Superior State University in 
2010. He graduated in 2015 
from the criminal justice pro- 
gram with a Bachelor’s degree 
in Homeland Security and Law 
Enforcement and two associates 
degrees in Homeland Security 
and Law Enforcement. 

“LSSU’s criminal justice pro- 


gram has students sign up for 
an associates degree even if you 
are going for your bachelor’s 
degree, that way if you have 
a job opportunity before you 
graduate with a four-year degree 
you at least have your two-year 
degree and can go on to com- 
plete your four-year degree at a 
later date,” Wilson said. 

As a college freshman, 
Wilson said he was interested in 
being a police officer, but has 
since decided he would pursue 
a federal option such as Border 
Patrol if he decides to make a 
career change down the road. 


Prior to accepting his current 
position, he worked as a field 
surveillance officer for tribal 
court performing drug screens, 
preliminary breath tests, accom- 
panied probation staff on com- 
pliance checks of probationers, 
and assisted the probation 
department where needed. He 
also acted as court bailiff on 
occasion and transported proba- 
tioners to meetings and appoint- 
ments . 

Wilson said he enjoys meet- 
ing weekly with probationers 
to check on their progress and 
to assess their attendance at 


Sheri Mastaw hired as 
Northern Travel coordinator 


any court ordered meetings or 
appointments . 

“Going into the job as a field 
surveillance officer, I didn’t 
know how much I was going 
to like it,” he said. “I ended 
up enjoying it much more then 
I thought I would, and I also 
learned a lot on the job. Then 
with both of the probation offi- 
cers leaving, a position opened 
up and I applied and got it.” 

When he isn’t at tribal court, 
he likes to work on cars and 
building things. He said he also 
enjoys fishing and during the 
winter months, ice fishing. 





Weight 

w Management 
Program 


By Brenda Austin 

Sheri Mastaw was hired 
recently as the travel coordinator 
for Sault Tribe’s Northern Travel, 
taking over the position vacated 
by Michael McKerchie after he 
won a seat on the tribe’s board of 
directors. 

Mastaw began working for the 
tribe in 2001 in the Purchasing 
Department, and from there as an 
executive assistant to the chief 
financial officer, executive direc- 
tor and then chairman. 

Most recently she worked 
as the assistant to the editor 
of the St. Ignace News from 
October 2012 to January 2014 
before returning to the tribe’s 
Purchasing Department where 
her current position is now travel 
coordinator. 

Mastaw said she enjoyed her 
work in Purchasing and while 
there spent time with McKerchie 


assisting him as needed. She 
remembered about 10 years ago 
telling him that when he left 
someday she was going to apply 
for his job. 

As the tribe’s travel coordi- 
nator, she books hotels, flights, 
trains, rental cars and anything 
else a traveler might need to get 
to their destination or to accom- 
modate them once they arrive. “I 
love making plans for people and 
working out problems and solu- 
tions,” she said. 

She also handles billing for 
the department. 

Asked what tribal department 
travels the most, Mastaw said 
health center employees travel 
the most to attend required train- 
ings, meetings and conventions. 

Mastaw has an associate’s 
degree in business administra- 
tion from Bay Mills Community 
College. 


Ogitchidaa kwe camp 
held on Sugar Island 


SUGAR ISLAND, Mich. 

— Six young ladies attended 
the ogitchidaa kwe camp at the 
tribe’s Mary Murray Culture 
Camp on Aug. 23 through 
24. 

Led by culture camp coordi- 
nator Jackie Minton, the young 
ladies, ages 11 through 14, 
participated in activities from 
making rattles and ceremonial 
skirts for themselves to visiting 
with a cross section of the tribe’s 
female leaders and professionals. 

Lorita Gabow, Ruth 
Hackworth and Alaysia Brewer 
volunteered at the camp. 

Visiting professionals included 


“Set goals, get an educa- 
tion, choose friends wisely 
and never give up.” 

Housing Authority administra- 
tive assistant Helen Wilkins, 

Unit II Director Lana Causley, 
Education Director Lisa Corbiere 
Moran, Unit I Director Kim 
Gravelle, NAGPRA officer 
Colleen Medicine and Editor 
Jennifer Dale-Burton, who were 
treated to an amazing breakfast 
and then visited with the girls. 

The women had some advice 
for the youngsters: set goals, 
get an education, choose friends 
wisely and never give up. 



Pictured above, (front, from left) Helen Wilkins, Chelsea Jordin McLeod, 
Samantha Rose Grossett, (middle) Jackie Minton, Kylee Danyese Gouca, 
Alaysia Brewer, Kim Gravelle, Zoeie Lyn Austin, Grayce Lee McCoy, 
(back) Lana Causley, Colleen Medicine and Lisa Corbiere Moran at the 
2016 camp on Aug. 23. 



Tribal members only. Registration required. 

Classes will take place at Chi Mukwa (Big Bear). 
Pre-fitness testing will be done on all participants 
on either Oct. 4 or Oct. 5. 

Class meets 9-10:15 a.m. every other Tuesday 
starting Oct. 4 and ending March 7. Class materi- 
als are provided. 

Additional exercise sessions will be offered every 
week on Tuesday or Thursday. Call Sault Tribe 
Community Health at 632-5210 for details and to 
register. Deadline to register is Sept. 30. 


Twelve group sessions will focus on the various aspects 
of weight management including nutrition, physical 
activity and behavior change. Sign up now! 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

Low-Income Rental and Rental Assistance 

Program 

Is Now Accepting Applications for 
Tribal Housing in Newberry 

4-Bedroom Unit Currently Available. 


Applications available at 

154 Parkside, Kincheloe, Ml 49788 
Or online at www.saulttribe.com 

If interested, please call Vicki M. Sumner at 906-495-1450 or 
1-800-794-4072 or vsumner@saulttribe.net 

To be eligible you must: 

• Be at least 1 8 years old 

• Complete an Application and provide all items needed 
• Be within the income guidelines, see chart below 

Family Size Annual Income 


1 

$ 36,792 

2 

$ 42,048 

3 

$ 47,304 

4 

$ 52,560 

5 

$ 56,765 

6 

$ 60,970 

7 

$65,174 

8 

$ 69,379 


DO NOT FAX APPLICATIONS!! 


Faxed Applications WILL NOT Be Accepted. 
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Memorial group meets vets on Mackinac Island 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Herman J. Viola, senior advisor of the National Native American Veterans Memorial project, speaks to a gath- 
ering of American Indian veterans and other interested individuals about the memorial. The forum took place 
on Mackinac Island Aug. 18. 


By Rick Smith 

American Indian military 
veterans and others met with 
Herman J. Viola and members of 
a Smithsonian Institution com- 
mittee to take part in a forum 
on Mackinac Island on Aug. 18. 
The meeting was an opportunity 
for the committee to gather con- 
sultations from veterans in the 
region for the National Native 
American Veterans Memorial in 
the nation’s capital. The memori- 
al is a project of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s National Museum of 
the American Indian. 

Viola is the senior advisor 
for the project. He is an author 
of numerous books related to 
American Indian subjects, curator 
emeritus for the Smithsonian, 
teacher, lecturer and former 
director of the institution’s 
National Anthropological 
Archives. 

The forum was part of an 
ongoing nationwide effort to 
get input from American Indian 
veterans on the memorial’s 
design and was sponsored by 
the Michilimackinac Historical 
Society Captured Spirits on 
Mackinac Island exhibit. 

After a welcome song per- 
formed by Sault Tribe member 
Gennie Morgan and Project 
Lakewell Director Lynn Johnson, 
Viola addressed the gathering 
of about 35 folks, mostly elder- 
ly veterans and a few relatives 
of some. Viola said the U.S. 
Congress charged the National 
Museum of the American Indian 


with creating the memorial to 
give all Americans the opportu- 
nity to learn of the tradition of 
American Indian service in U.S. 
military branches, to commem- 
orate American Indian veterans 
as well as their contributions and 
experiences. He said their input 
is sought because “we want to 
get this right.” 

Among other attending Sault 
Tribe members were tribal vet- 
erans representative Ron Munro 
and a member of the tribal board, 
Dennis McKelvie. 

Veterans present ranged in age 
and gender from a 9 3 -year-old 
U.S. Army Air Corps veteran 
who flew aboard bombers in 
World War II and an elderly lady 
veteran of the U.S. Air Force 
to a Cold War veteran who also 
served in Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm along with a couple 
of younger faces. 

Tony Grondin of St. Ignace 
conducted the forum in the fash- 
ion of a talking circle. 

Smithsonian committee mem- 
bers are meeting with American 
Indian veterans across the nation 
throughout 2016 to gather sug- 
gestions for the memorial. The 
committee reports to an advisory 
committee led by former U.S. 
Senator, presently a member 
Northern Cheyenne Council of 
Chiefs and Air Force veteran, 

Ben Nighthorse Campbell, and 
former president of the National 
Congress of American Indians, 
presently lieutenant governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation and retired 


Army officer, Jefferson Keel. The 
advisory committee consists of 
a diverse group of tribal leaders 
and veterans of Indian Country 
representing the various branches 
of the U.S. armed forces. 

A design for the memorial is 
to be selected by a juried compe- 
tition. The site of the memorial 
is planned for a prominent place 
on the grounds of the National 
Museum of the American Indian 
on the National Mall between 
the Smithsonian’s National Air 


and Space Museum and the U.S. 
Capitol in Washington, D.C. An 
unveiling and dedication ceremo- 
ny is set for Veterans Day 2019. 

According to the Smithsonian, 
the legislation authorizing the 
establishment of the memorial 
prohibits federal funding to sup- 
port design and construction. The 
museum has to depend on fund- 
ing from private donors to build 
the only national monument to 
American Indian veterans. The 
project has an estimated budget 


of $15 million for the memorial 
and associated educational pro- 
grams. 

Those who wish to make 
tax-deductible contributions 
should go online and log onto 
nmai .si .edu/support/national-na- 
tive-american-veterans-memorial 
or email nmai-nativeveteransme- 
morial@si.edu for more informa- 
tion. 

Viola said it’s possible he may 
return in the spring to conduct 
another forum. 
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Kewadin Casinos promotes 
breast cancer awareness with 
Pinktastic Slot Tournament 


Sault Kewadin Casino 
purchases 4-H Livestock 


More than $30,000 in 
livestock purchased; 

MONEY WILL BENEFIT 4-H 
ORGANIZATIONS 

From Kewadin Casinos 

SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

- Kewadin Casinos recently 
purchased $32,993 in livestock 
from 4-H members during 
the Chippewa County Fair’s 
Livestock Sale, giving them a 
source of locally raised beef, pork 
and lamb that will be served in 
the casinos’ restaurants. 

The proceeds will benefit the 
local 4-H members who raised 
the livestock. 

4-H is the nation’s largest 
youth organization and promotes 
hands-on learning about every- 
thing from agriculture to healthy 
living and life skills to science, 
technology, engineering and 
math. 

“Our purchase this year 
of 23 animals raised our total 
donation to local 4-H clubs and 
their members over the years to 
more than $200,000,” said Dave 
Kucharczyk, general manager of 


the Kewadin Casino located in 
Sault Ste. Marie. “We’re happy 
to support Chippewa County 4-H 
clubs.” 

The 23 animals included 10 
hogs, six lambs, four steers and 
three rabbits. 

The meat will be prepared 
and served at Kewadin Casinos 
restaurants. The Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians owns 
and operates five Upper Peninsula 
casinos in Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Ignace, Manistique, Christmas 
and Hessel. 

Kucharczyk said customers 
like knowing the meat they’re 
eating in the casinos’ restaurants 
was raised by 4-H members. 
“Serving locally raised prod- 
ucts is important to Kewadin 
Casinos,” he said. “This purchase 
allows us to support our local 
community and provide high 
quality food choices to our cus- 
tomers.” 

For more information about 
Kewadin Casinos and the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, please visit www.kewa- 
din.com or www.saulttribe.com. 



Kewadin Casino General Manager 
Dave Kucharczyk with Kewadin 
Casinos’ plaque as a member 
of the $185,000, $195,000 and 
$200,000 Club Junior Market 
Livestock Sale at the Chippewa 
County Fair. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, 

Mich. - The Kewadin Sault 
and St. Ignace casinos will 
host the Pinktastic Spin to Win 
Tournament on Oct. 1 and 15 to 
raise money for breast cancer 
awareness. 

A portion of registration 
fees for this tournament will be 
donated to the cause of breast 
cancer awareness. The money 
raised will be donated to the 
local Health Department to pro- 
vide breast exams for women in 
financial need. As part of their 
participation, customers will 
each receive a Kewadin Breast 
Cancer awareness T-shirt. 

“Health and wellness in our 
community is a primary concern 
for Kewadin Casinos,” said Mike 
Olijic, CEO of the Kewadin 
Casinos. “We are happy to assist 
in helping women gain access 
to preventative health care 
by donating to such a worthy 
cause.” 

According to the American 


Cancer Society, about one in 
eight American women will 
develop invasive breast cancer 
during their lifetime. 

For entry into the Pinktastic 
Slot Tournament contact Ron 
Neal, Kewadin Tournaments 
Coordinator, at 1-800-539-2346 
ext. 54958. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians owns and 
operates five Upper Peninsula 
casinos in Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Ignace, Manistique, Christmas 
and Hessel. For more informa- 
tion about the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and Kewadin 
Casinos, visit www.saulttribe. 
com or www. Kewadin.com. 

Play Oct. 1 and 
15! Players get 
a free Kewadin 
Breast Cancer 
awareness T-shirt 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL - COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


Don’t get caught without power again! 
Generators: Sales, Installation, Maintenance 
by a Trained Licensed Electrician 

(906) 632-8878 www.royelectric.us 


ADVERTISE HERE! 

1 - 906 - 632-6398 



PROMOTIONS 


September 30-October 1 

* AND - 

October 14-16 

KEWADIN CASINOS SAULT 
Kewadin will donate $5 from each 
entry to the local health department 
in support of women’s health. 

522,500 MEGA BINGO 

KEWADIN CASINOS ST, IGNACE 

Saturday, October 15 

Pregistradons are $75 and include 
$5 in Kewadin Credits. 

Packages available at the door for $90, 

Call 1-800'KEWADIN ext, 34027 or 
Direct line 906-643-7071 ext. 3. 

ROLL 'EM HIGH CRAPS 

(Seeded $200 per registered player) 
KEWADIN CASINOS SAULT 

October 28-29 

See Northern Rewards Club for details and to 
register for all tournaments. 

Club hours vary hy site. 


MANISTIQUEST.IGNACESAUIT^MARIEHESSEL’CHRISTMAS 


LOCAL DAY 

PROMOTIONS VARY BY SITE 

Tuesdays and Fridays in 
October! 

PLAYERS DAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Mondays in October 

After earning SO base points 

* Black Card $30 Credits 

* Gold Card $20 Kewadin Credits 

* Silver Card $10 in Kewadin Credits 

*37,900 FALL INTO CASH 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Every Saturday in September 

Grand Prize Night Sept* 24! 

Kewadin Credit Hot Seat Draws 2-10p.tn. 
Earn Triple Entries Saturdays 12-7 p.m. 

IT'S OUR 31 st ANNIVERSARY 

KEWADIN CASINOS SAULT 

Win your share of $25,000 in 
CASH & Credits ~ Nov* 1-121 
Hot Se«t Draws 2:00 p.m.-lOtOO p.m. 
Earn Grand Prize Entries Daily! 
Grand Prize Night ~ Nov. 12 

Check your Northern Re ward 5 booth 

for all the details, Club hours vary by site * 


MANISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE- HESSEL-SAULT bM arie-christmas 
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Elder news 


AARP driver safety course in Sault Ste. Marie 


SAULT STE. MARIE — Why 
take a driver safety course? Be- 
cause driving has changed since 
you first got your license, and 
doing so could save you money. 
Learn how to refresh your driving 

r Elders subcommittees 1 

Unit I Sault Ste. Marie 
Elderly Subcommittee meets 
I monthly on the first Wednesday I 
of every month after the noon 
| meal at the Nokomis/Mishomis | 
Center, 2076 Shunk Road. For 
| questions, call Elder Services i 
' at 635-4971. 1 

I Unit II Hessel Elderly . 

I Subcommittee meets monthly I 
. on the third Monday of every . 
I month after the noon meal at I 
the tribal center. For questions, 

I call Elder Services at 635-4971 I 
or (888) 711-7356. 

Unit II Newberry Elderly 
Subcommittee meets monthly 
| on the third Friday of every 
month at 10:30 a.m. before 
I the meal at the Zellars Village 
Inn. For questions, call Elder 
I Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. 

Unit II Naubinway Elderly 
Subcommittee meets month- 
| ly on the last Wednesday of i 
every month at 6:30 p.m. at the 
I Naubinway Pavilion. For ques- i 
I tions, call Elder Services at 
. 635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. . 

Unit III St. Ignace Elderly 
Subcommittee meets monthly 
I on the second Friday of every 
month after the noon meal at 
| the McCann Building. For 
questions, call Elder Services 
| at 635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. | 

Unit IV Manistique Elderly 
| Subcommittee meets monthly 
on the second Wednesday of 
I every month after the noon 
meal at the tribal center. For 
I questions, call Elder Services 
at 635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

| Unit IV Escanaba Elderly | 
Subcommittee meets on the 
I third Thursday of every month i 
1 at Willow Creek Professional 1 
. Building, second floor meet- . 
I ing room, 3500 Ludington 
. Street. Catered meal at 5:30 . 

I p.m. followed by meeting. For I 
questions, call Elder Services 
I at 635-4971 or (888) 711- 
7356. 

Unit V Marquette Elderly 
Subcommittee meets monthly 
| on the first Thursday of every 
month at 6 p.m. at the Holiday 
I Inn. For questions, call Elder 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 

I 711-7356. 

Unit V Munising Elderly 
| Subcommittee meets monthly 
at the tribal center (former 
| Lincoln School), first Thursday i 
1 of the month at 1 1a.m., meal at 1 
I noon. On third Thursday of the . 
I month, meals at noon, entrance I 
. to the building is off Munising . 
I Ave. (M 28). Please use the 
west entrance. For questions, 

I call the Elder Services at 635- 
4971. 

Elderly Advisory 
I Committee 

■ Elderly Advisory Com- . 

I mittee meets at 12:30 p.m. at I 
. the Newberry Tribal Center. . 

I Representatives from all elder I 
subcommittees attend on the 
I fourth Monday for months 
March through October. For 
I questions, call Elder Services 
at 635-4971 or (888) 711-7356. 


skills, save money, volunteer and 
find useful information and guid- 
ance about getting around at aarp. 
org/driversafety. 

About the course — the AARP 
Smart Driver Course, offered 
by AARP Driver Safety, is the 
nation’s largest classroom and 
online driver safety course and 
is designed especially for driv- 
ers aged 50 and older. Over 15 
million participants have gone 


Free Laker 

Applications are now avail- 
able to Sault Tribe members for 
free tickets to Laker hockey and 
basketball games. 

To be eligible for tickets, 
tribal members must fill out 


through AARP Driver Safety 
classroom and online courses, 
taught by more than 4,000 AARP 
Driver Safety volunteers. 

You may be eligible to receive 
an insurance discount upon com- 
pleting the course, so consult your 
insurance agent for details. 

AARP membership is not re- 
quired to take the course and there 
are no tests to pass. 

The classroom course costs 


the “Free Laker Athletic Ticket 
Application” and check off the 
games they wish to attend. 

Mail the application, along 
with a copy of your tribal card, 
to the address indicated on 


only $ 1 5 for AARP members and 
$20 for non-members, which cov- 
ers the cost of materials. The cost 
for the online course is $19.95 for 
AARP members and $24.95 for 
non-members. 

How to register — call the 
course host, Elder Service Divi- 
sion, at (888) 711-7356 or 635- 
4971. The course is on Nov. 16 
and runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
with lunch on your own from 


application by Sept. 30, 2016. 
Applications will be reviewed 
on a first-come, first-served ba- 
sis until all tickets are disbursed. 
There are a limited number of 
tickets. Applications received af- 


11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m., at Sault Ste. 
Marie at 2076 Shunk Road. 

To register for the online 
course, visit aarpdriversafety.org. 

After completing the course, 
participants receive certificates of 
completion that can be present- 
ed to their insurance agent for a 
possible reduction in their auto 
insurance premiums. 

Please call Elder Service for 
any questions. 


ter the deadline will be serviced 
last with any remaining tickets. 

Please email tgraham@sault- 
tribe.net for additional informa- 
tion or applications. 


FREE LAKER ATHLETIC TICKET APPLICATION 
FOR SAULT TRIBE MEMBERS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


PHONE 


EMAIL 


NUMBER IN HOUSEHOLD 


TRIBAL CARD FILE # 


Circle the games you wish to attend and indicate the number of tickets needed for each game. 

Please note: you may not receive tickets for all games requested. 


LAKER HOCKEY (Taffy Abel Arena! 

10/02/16 Laurentian 
10/14/16 Michigan State 
10/15/16 Michigan State 
10/28/16 Alaska 
10/29/16 Alaska 

11/04/16 Minnesota St.-Mankato 
11/05/16 Minnesota St.-Mankato 
12/02/16 Bowling Green State 
12/03/16 Bowling Green State 
01/06/17 Northern Michigan 
01/14/17 Northern Michigan 
01/20/17 Alabama-Huntsville 
01/21/17 Alabama-Huntsville 
02/10/17 Alaska Anchorage 
02/11/17 Alaska Achorage 
02/24/17 Ferris State 
02/25/17 Ferris State 


Mail application and copy of tribal card to: 


LAKER BASKETBALL (Bud Cooper Gymnasium) 

10/27/16 Davenport (Men Only) 

10/30/16 Lawrence Tech (Women Only) 

1 1/05/16 Alma (Men Only) 

1 1/15/16 Grace Bible-Mich. (Women Only) 

11/17/16 Indianapolis (Men Only) 

1 1/23/16 Minnesota-Duluth (Women Only) 

12/01/16 Ashland 
12/03/16 Tiffin 

12/06/16 Algoma (Women Only) 

12/15/16 Lake Erie 

12/17/16 Walsh 

12/19/16 Algoma (Men Only) 

01/12/17 Ferris State 
01/14/17 Grand Valley State 
01/30/17 Northwood 
02/02/17 Northern Michigan 
02/04/17 Michigan Tech 
02/16/17 Saginaw Valley State 
02/18/17 Wayne State 


Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center 
ATTN: Tammy Graham 
2 Ice Circle Drive 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: SEPTEMBER 30, 2016 


Mich Indian Elders Association scholarships 


Students winning 2016-17 Michigan Indian 
Elders Association scholarships are as follows: 

• Robert Dick, Pokagon Band of 
Potawatomi Indians, $1,000 

• Madison Derouin, Hannahville Indian 
Community, $1,000 

• Cheyenne Page, Pokagon Band, $1000 


• Autumn Tallman, Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians, $1,000 

• Eric Kememy, Sault Tribe, $500 

• William Wicks, Nottawaseppi Huron 
Band of Potawatomi, $500 

• Tara Smith, Keweenaw Bay Indian Com- 
munity, $500 


• Stanley Chrzanowski, Saginaw Chippewa 
Tribe, $500 

• Easton Schultz, Little River Band of Oda- 
wa Indians, $500 

• Jonathan Eno, Sault Tribe, $500 

For more information about MIEA visit its 
website, michiganindianelders.org. 


athletic tickets for tribal members 
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August Manistique Elder Picnic at tribal center 



Directors Denise Chase and Darcy Morrow. Above, Gerald Gould, Emily Henry, Bobbie Vince McKenna (standing, left), Shirley Shampine, Carol Strausser and Tom (seated, L-R) 

Winter, Ella Henry (L-R) and in the forefront, Odie the baby tiger, hang out before lunch. dig in to their summer picnic plates. 



Rose Milburn and Unit IV Director Darcy Morrow (L-R). 


Dan Johnson and Tom Tufnell (L-R). 




Judy Leverille in the forefront, left, chats while awaiting lunch, 



Sharon and Cliff Barber (L-R). 


Gerald Gould (seated), Unit IV Director Denise Chase and Jonell Berger (L-R) 


Shelly Gould, burgermeister. 


Herb Weinert and Ruth Miller (L-R) 
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Hessel Powwow - 24th Gathering of the Eagles, spiritual gathering and potluck dinner 



Photos by Brenda Austin 


Mary Powell of Mary’s Native Arts and Supplies, from Indian River. 



Catherine Lapoint (center), Tonya Causley, granddaughter (back, right), Avery Vandermeer, 
great granddaughter, Cassandra Causley, great granddaughter, Elysia Causley, great 
granddaughter, and Kayle Vandermeer, great granddaughter. Below: Jaedyn, 11 (left) and 
Jillian (right) Galarowic, 9, with their cousin Savanna Galarowic (center), 9, from DeTour. 
The girls were trying on clothing for sale by vendor Nancy Shanunaquet. 




Lana Causley (right) with twin granddaughters Ava Garlock (left) and Alanna Garlock. 



Above: Charlene Brissette traveled from Texas for the powwow. 
Below: Veteran staff carriers just prior to the start of grand entry. 




A local vendor with his wood crafts. 


Head dancer Nick Cameron. 



Rita Boulley and her friend Karma Doyle. 


Head female dancer Jacquline Halfaday Minton. 





Young jingle dress dancer Elizabeth Wilson. 


Photo by Stephen King 

Afternoon grand entry. 


Photo by Stephen King 
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10th annual Honoring the Waters Newberry powwow 




The owner of Spring Water Creations, LLC, Marj Landford (left) and Susan 
Beasley (center) showing Catherine Hollowell an elk tooth dress. 


Munising Bay Singers from Munising, Michigan. 



Head veteran dancer Bnaaswi Biiaaswah with his staff Minobiiminzwon. 




Vendors Marty Nolan and his uncle Abramham Bouschor from Sault Ste. Marie 
tending to their booth - Sweet Dreams. 


Brown Sugar Drum (also known as Sugar Bush) from Sault Ste. Marie. 



Freedom Verwiebe, 7, from Brimley 


Traditional dancer 


Cylie Lafave, 10, and her grandmother, 
Peggy Deleon, both are from Hannahville. 


Alexis Powell, 7, and mom Marlene Powell, 






Michael Hatch with his son, 4 month old Arrow Hatch. 


Carmella Buswa with 2-year old Aden Hilborn and David 
Goff (Bnaaswi Biiaaswah), all of Hessel. 


Vandor Peggy Wabegijig, Odawa from Wikwemikong, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Fancy dancer 
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Community members walk on 


BERNIECE BOUCHEY 

Berniece Bouchey, of 
Saginaw, 

Mich., passed 
away on Sept. 

25, 2015, at 
Cartwright 
Hospice 
Residence. 

She was 102. 

She was 
born Berniece 
V. LaDrig on May 30, 1913, 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to 
the late Joseph M. and Mary 
Elizabeth (Sykes) LaDrig. She 
married Joseph L. Bouchey on 
May 9, 1936, in Saginaw at St. 
Joseph Catholic Church. He pre- 
ceded her in death on Feb. 16, 
2006. 

Berniece was a long-time 
member of Holy Spirit Catholic 
Church. She had many spe- 
cial times: with namesake and 
goddaughter, Joan Slabaugh, 
and Judy and Cathy from Holy 
Spirit, as they all came to share 
every first Friday prayer ser- 
vice together in her home; with 
nephew Joe LaDrig who brought 
A&W hotdogs from Old Town 
Saginaw; ole’ neighbors, Emily 
and Jerry Silvinski, who always 
kept her close; grandson, Jeff 
Bakos who lived with her and 
gave her special care and atten- 
tion; and honorary grandson, Dr. 
Dan Sheridan, who broke the fire 
code in his office by lighting a 
cake with 100 candles, with the 
staff singing “Happy Birthday” 
and told the nursing staff at 
Cartwright Hospice all about her. 
She will be missed by many. 

The two readings and the 
gospel for the Mass were chosen 
by Father Edward Tlucek, of 
Holy Family Parish, Cedar Lake, 
Ind. He knew and loved both 
Joe and Berniece. He performed 
marriages for two of the grand- 
sons and baptized the five Bakos 
great-grandchildren . 

Left to cherish her memory 
are her daughter, Jean (John) 
Bakos; seven grandchildren, 

John (Dolly) Bakos, Jeff Bakos, 
James (Tammi) Bakos, Tony 
Bouchey, Chris (Sue) Bouchey, 
Steve (Lorri) Bouchey and 
George (Jennifer) Bouchey; 
many great-grandchildren; two 
great-great grandchildren; and 
nieces , nephews and friends . 

Berniece was preceded in 
death by her parents, husband of 
69 years, Joseph; son, Joseph G. 
Bouchey, two brothers and one 
sister, Mervin J. LaDrig, Rose 
Marie Kronenberger and Joseph 
LaDrig. 

Visitation and services took 
place Oct. 9, 2015, at Holy Spirit 
Catholic Church, Rev. Fr. Pete 


Gaspany officiating. Private Rite 
of Committal followed at St. 
Andrew Cemetery. Cremation has 
taken place. 

Arrangements were made 
by Deisler Funeral Home. 
Condolences can be made at 
w w w.deislerfuneralhome .com . 
JOHN ST. AMOUR 

John Gary “Jack” St. Amour, 
69, passed 
away Aug. 19, 
at his home 
after a long bat- 
tle with cancer 
and compli- 
cations from 
the cancer. He 
passed peace- 
fully with his 
family by his side. 

Jack was born March 30, 

1947, in Cheboygan, Mich., the 
son of Andrew and Eunice St. 
Amour. He met and 
married the love of his life in 
1965. 

Jack is survived by his wife 
of 50 years, Glinda “Yvonne” 
Bedsole. Also surviving are their 
three children, Gary (Kelly) St. 
Amour of Cheboygan, Tammy 
Captain of St. Ignace and Diana 
(Tim) Lee of St. Ignace; his 
beloved grandkids, Amanda, 
Lakon, Alicia, Rachel, Brent, 
Michael and Maddy; and his 
great grandkids, Ay dan, Ethan, 
Blake, Audrianna and Jaxson. 

He leaves behind two brothers, 
Dave St. Amour and Dale (Karen) 
St. Amour of Cheboygan; and 
three sisters, Sharon Thornton 
of Cheboygan, Joan Thornton of 
Clio and Margaret Fondaw of Flat 
Rock, Mich. 

Jack was preceded in death by 
his parents, Andrew and Eunice; 
sisters, Carolyn Jewell, Dorothy 
Hart, Donna Cregar and Virginia 
Beebe; and brothers, Donald, 
William (Bill) and Duane. 

Jack was an exceptional hus- 
band, father and grandfather. 

He loved spending time with 
all of his family, especially his 
grandkids and great-grandkids. 
They were the light of his life! 

He enjoyed taking them on 
camping trips and sitting around 
the campfire. He loved taking 
them on vacations to Florida and 
South Carolina, and he enjoyed 
four- wheeling and boating. But 
most of all, he enjoyed ridding 
round in his Shelby Mustang, 
which was his pride and joy! He 
also loved hunting and hanging 
out with the guys at camp. 

Jack had a great sense of 
humor right up to the end of his 
life. 

Jack worked as a logger 
for most of his life. He took a 
lot of pride in his job. In his 


early years , he worked at Tube 
Forming as well as a carpenter 
and masoner. 

Jack was a proud member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians . 

A memorial service was held 
Sept. 11 at the Inverness Town 
Hall on VFW Rd., Cheboygan, 
with Pastor Tom Penner officiat- 
ing. Cremation has taken place. 

MARY E. HOFFMAN 

Mary Elizabeth (nee Kimball 
Gibbs) Hoffman, 73, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., departed 
this life on 
Sept. 7, 2016, 
at Munson 
Medical 
Center in 
Traverse 
City, Mich., 
after a short 
illness. Mary 
was born at 
home in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
Canada, on Dec. 6, 1942, to the 
late Edward Gibbs and Laura 
May Kathleen (Kimball) Gibbs 
from Michipicoten First Nation. 
After her mother died when 
Mary was 3 years old, she was 
raised by her father and step- 
mother Annie Gibbs who she 
respectfully knew as her mother. 

Mary met the love of her life, 
Robert Hoffman (a Sault Tribe 
member) when they were just 
1 8 and they were married soon 
after. Robert fondly remembers 
that he knew the first time he 
saw Mary, she was the one, the 
one true love of his life. Mary 


and Robert devoted the next 56 
years together and raised five 
children. 

Mary worked at War 
Memorial Hospital for over 
20 years and was a recognized 
Union Stewart well known for 
her dedication and strength in 
negotiations . After leaving War 
Memorial Hospital, Mary and 
Robert owned and operated an 
antiques and furniture refinish- 
ing business. In her later years, 
she also worked at Sault Tribe 
Kewadin Casino and at Sault 
Tribe Tribal Health and Human 
Services Center (IHS). Mary 
loved and excelled at creating 
beautiful crafts , interior decorat- 
ing and learning her traditional 
Anishinaabemowin Language. 

Mary was preceded in death 
by precious grandson, James 
Hoffman; father and mother, 
Edward and Laura May Kathleen 
(Kimball) Gibbs; stepmother 
Annie Gibbs; brothers, Bill 
Gibbs, Loyd Gibbs and Edward 
Gibbs; brothers-in-law, Bernard 
Hoffman, Dutch Hoffman, 

John Hoffman, George Kempf, 
Herman Kempf Jr. and Charlie 
Kempf; sisters-in-law Catherine 
S truckman and Sheila Wolf; and 
dearest lifelong friend Viola (Vi) 
Thompson. 

A traditional ceremony was 
held at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., on Sept. 15. 

In lieu of flowers, memorials to 
help with funeral expenses may 
be left at C.S. Mulder Funeral 


• • • 

Home. 

WILLIAM C. POND 

William C. Pond of Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., passed away 
Aug. 31, 2016, after a long 
illness. “Bill” Pond was born 
June 5, 1942, 
to Rosella and 
Clifford Pond 
in Manistique, 

Mich. He 
grew up in 
Kalamazoo, 

Mich., and had 
many friends 

there. Bill served proudly in 
the United States Marine Corp 
and was an elder in the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians . He served on the Paw 
Paw Chamber of Commerce and 
was a member of the Knights of 
Columbus. Deer hunting, golf- 
ing and socializing with friends 
were things Bill loved to do. 

He is survived by his four 
children, William Ernest Pond 
of Marshall, Mich.; Catherine 
Pond of Mt. Pleasant; Andrea 
Powers of Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
and Richard Pond, of Mesa, 
Ariz. He is also survived by 
his sister, Sharon Meadows, 
of Kalamazoo; brother, Robert 
Duffin, of Scotts; grandchil- 
dren; great grandchildren; and 
nieces and nephews. 
Arrangements are being made at 
Fort Custer National Cemetery 
in Augusta, Mich. 

See “Walking On,” pg. 17 
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Charley Marie Oikarinen was born silently into this world 
on Sept. 1, 2016. She is greatly missed by her parents, Kaytelyn 
Williams and Dustin Oikarinen, and big sister, Oakley Skye. Also 
missing her are grandparents, Joy and Clifford Bruce, Dawn and 
James Lazor, and Dennis Oikarinen; great-grandparents, Mona 
(Midge) Gugin and Cathy Morphew; two uncles, Brett LaLonde 
II and Zachary Bruce; aunt, Danielle Benton; and several great 
aunts, uncles and cousins. Charley Marie joins several loved ones 
in heaven, grandfather, Lance Williams; and great grandparents, 
Ray Williams, Joseph (Cookie) Gugin, Leonard A. Thilhorn, Judith 
K. Ewing and Pamela Oikarinen and all those who came before. 
She sleeps peacefully in the arms of our Lord; too beautiful for this 
earth. 


Volunteer Opportunity 

Sault Tribe Community Emergency Response Team (CERT) 


Do YOU want to help in 
times of Crisis? 


Join us in helping to make 
your community a safer place! 

We are looking for volunteers 
to help their local community 
during emergencies or urgent 
crisis situations! 


CERT trains you in: 

> Search & Rescue 

> Small Fire Suppression 

> First Aid 

> Individual Preparedness 

> Team Organization 

> Other Skills to Address Specific 
Urgent or Crisis Situations 


CERT volunteers across the 
country. 


For more information contact: 
Jami Traver, Emergency Preparedness 
Coordinator, (906) 632-5200, or 
jtraver@saulttribe.net 
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Inland hunting, fishing and gathering licenses 


Conservation 
Corner 


By Robert March and, Chief 
of Police 

As the Sault Tribe department 
that issues all treaty licenses 
to our tribal members, Sault 
Tribe Law Enforcement (STLE) 
receives many questions regard- 
ing the various, sometimes com- 
plicated, rules and regulations 
that govern them. We encourage 
members to contact our office to 
speak with an officer who will be 
able to answer questions regard- 
ing allowable and unallowable 
activities, and are committed 
to providing clarification in 
Sault Tribe’s newspaper through 
Conservation Corner. 

Harvest Cards, Licenses and 
Tags 

STLE issues hunting, inland 
fishing and gathering licenses 
that allow Sault Tribe members 
to hunt, fish Inland lakes and 
streams, and gather within Sault 
Tribe’s 1836 Treaty boundaries. 
Members may obtain a Hunting 


Harvest Card that allows them 
to hunt large and small game, 
waterfowl, migratory birds, and 
general furbearers, trap, fish 
and gather in the treaty area; or 
they may obtain a Non-Hunting 
Harvest Card that allows them 
to fish and gather in the treaty 
area. For the Hunting Harvest 
Card, certain animals require 
harvest tags: deer, fall and spring 
turkey, and pine marten, bobcat, 
river otter, and fisher. 

Please refer to Chapter 21: 
Hunting and Inland Fishing, 
available at www.saulttribe.com 
under Government, Tribal Code 
(www.saulttribe .com/images/ 


stories/government/tribalcode/ 
CHAPTER21.pdf) for the full set 
of rules/regulations. 

A condensed version of 
these rules/regulations was put 
together in the Inland Guide and 
is also available online under 
Membership Services, Natural 
Resources, downloads (www. 
saulttribe .com/images/20 14_ 
Sault_Tribe_Inland_Guide .pdf) , 
currently titled: 2014 Sault Tribe 
Inland Guide (a new one will be 
coming out in the near future). 
This Guide provides members 
with at-a-glance seasons and bag 
limits for hunting and fishing, 
and any fish species restrictions 
are listed by county and water- 
body. 

Deer Season 

With deer season upon us, 
we would like to provide some 
reminders. The 2016 deer season 
opened Sept. 6, which is our early 
firearm season. Only two of your 
five deer may be taken during 


this time, one buck and one doe 
or two doe. From Nov. 1-14, 

Sault Tribe observes quiet time, 
meaning no rifles or guns may be 
used; you may, however, use bow 
and arrow all the way through the 
season, officially the day after 
Labor Day through the first full 
weekend in January each year. 
Late firearm season begins Nov. 
15 and goes all the way through 
to the first full weekend in 
January. Actual dates will change 
each year, please feel free to con- 
tact our office for specific infor- 
mation. Deer baiting can begin 
any time, unless you are in a deer 
TB Zone in the Lower Peninsula. 
These zones can be verified by 
contacting your local DNR office. 

Camping vouchers 

In conjunction with Sault 
Tribe members exercising their 
treaty gathering rights, STLE 
also issues camping vouchers for 
National Forest Campgrounds 
located within the treaty area. 


These vouchers allow members 
to camp in the National Forest 
campgrounds, but members are 
not allowed to conduct their 
gathering activities within the 
boundaries of the campground. 
Members can contact the 
National Forest Service to get 
clarification on where the camp- 
grounds end, and the non-devel- 
oped National Forest begins to 
determine where the gathering 
activity may occur. Rules of the 
Campgrounds apply to all who 
use their facilities. 

If you need additional informa- 
tion, please refer to Chapter 23: 
National Forest Gathering Code, 
available at www.saulttribe.com 
under Government, Tribal Code 
(www.saulttribe .com/images/ 
stories/government/tribalcode/ 
chaptr23.pdf). 

Questions? Licensing staff are 
available Monday-Friday from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and officers are 
available 24/7. 


2016 deer season promising 


From IFWD 

The 2016 deer season opened 
Monday, Sept. 6, and runs until 
Jan. 8, 2017. As tribal hunters 
hit the woods this fall, there are 
a few things to remember. You 
can harvest two deer during 
the early firearm season (Sept. 

5 - Oct. 31), only one of which 
can be antlered. And, if you 
are planning to hunt on private, 
non-commercial forest, land 
owned by a non-tribal member, 
you need to follow state regula- 
tions regarding the methods of 
take. If you have any questions 
about the rules and regulations 
regarding deer hunting, please 
contact Law Enforcement at 635- 
6065. 

Last year, Sault Tribe mem- 
bers had their least successful 
season harvesting on average 
0.68 deer per hunter. This was 
down from 0.92 deer a hunter in 
2014, and fell to nearly half the 
1 .34 deer per hunters harvested 
in 2012. The total estimated har- 
vest fell to 1,949 deer in 2015, 
from a high of in 4,044 deer in 
2012. If the 2015 deer harvest 
was spread equally across the 
1836 Treaty Ceded Territory a 
single deer would have been har- 
vested every 11.1 square miles. 

The declining harvest in 
2015 was limited to the Upper 
Peninsula, where harvest 
decreased approximately 49 per- 
cent from the previous season. 

In contrast, 2015 saw an increase 
in harvest in the northern Lower 
Peninsula, with harvest up 11 
percent. 

Of the 72 percent of license 
holders that pursued deer last 
year, a majority (55 percent) 
were unsuccessful. While each 
member can harvest as many as 
five animals, approximately 73 
percent of the deer harvest in 
2015 was done by individuals 
taking two or fewer animals. 
Across the entire 1836 Treaty 
Ceded Territory, only an estimat- 
ed 28 hunters filled all their tags 
last year, with another 19 hunters 
harvesting 4 deer. 

Antlerless harvest account- 
ed for 54 percent of the deer 
harvest in 2015, or a total of 
approximately 1060 animals. 

This harvest is equivalent to one 


antlerless deer being harvested 
every 20.4 square miles across 
the ceded territory. The bulk of 
the deer harvest occurred in the 
first two weeks following the 
quiet period. 

The outlook for the 2016 deer 


season is promising. Last year’s 
relatively mild winter raises the 
hope that hunters will see more 
animals this year. Remember to 
wear your orange and everyone 
have a safe and productive deer 
season. 



Figure 1. The estimated deer harvest in the Upper Peninsula and 
Northern Lower Peninsula between 2010 and 2015. 



Figure 2. Estimated deer harvest by date during the 2015 deer season. 
The opening day of the late firearms season (Nov. 15) is highlighted for 
reference. 


Researcher finds untreated 
lawns yield surprisingly rich 
bee species mix 


AMHERST, Mass. - 
Declining populations of pol- 
linators is a major concern to 
ecologists because bees, but- 
terflies and other insects play 
a critical role in supporting 
healthy ecosystems. Now a new 
study from urban ecologists at 
the University of Massachusetts 
Amherst suggests that when 
urban and suburban lawns are 
left untreated with herbicides, 
they provide a diversity of 
“spontaneous” flowers such as 
dandelions and clover that offer 
nectar and pollen to bees and 
other pollinators. 

Private lawns make up a sig- 
nificant part of urban lands in 
the United States, an estimated 
50 percent of city and suburbs, 
say Susannah Lerman and co-au- 
thor Joan Milam, an adjunct 
research fellow in environmen- 
tal conservation. They write, 
“Practices that support nesting 
and foraging opportunities for 
bees could have important impli- 
cations for bee conservation in 
suburban areas.” 

Lerman, an adjunct UMass 
Amherst faculty member who 
is also with the U.S. Forest 
Service, says, “We are still sur- 
prised at how many bees we 
found on these untreated lawns.” 

In this study of lawns in sub- 
urban Springfield, Mass., she 
and Milam found that “spon- 
taneous lawn flowers could be 
viewed as supplemental floral 
resources and support pollina- 
tors, thereby enhancing the value 
of urban green spaces.” Details 
appear in the current issue of 
Annals of the Entomological 
Society of America. 

For this study, support- 
ed by the National Science 
Foundation, the researchers 
enlisted owners of 17 lawns in 
suburban Springfield. Between 
May 2013 and September 2014, 
the homeowners did not apply 
chemical pesticides or herbi- 
cides to lawns. 

“We documented 63 plant 
species in the lawns, the major- 



ity of which were not intention- 
ally planted,” the authors report. 
Lerman and Milam visited each 
yard six times per year for two 
years, collecting a total of 5,331 
individual bees representing 111 
species, of which 97 percent 
were native to North America. 

Of particular interest was the 
discovery of a large population 
of Lasioglossum illinoense, a 
widespread sweat bee species 
and common in its range, but 
known in Massachusetts only 
from a single specimen collected 
in the late 1920s. The population 
of L. illinoense in Springfield 
lawns documents the northeast- 
ern range limit for this species. 

Conserving native bees for 
their vital pollination services 
is of national interest, Lerman 
and Milam point out, and this 
new information on native bee 
distribution and abundance is 
important for making informed 
conservation and management 
decisions regarding pollinator 
conservation. 

Overall, one of their main 
findings, say Lerman and Milam, 
is that “when lawns are not 
intensively managed, lawn flow- 
ers can serve as wildlife habitat 
and contribute to networks of 
urban green spaces.” 

Further, “developing outreach 
to homeowners and lawn care 
companies to encourage, rather 
than eliminate, lawn flowers 
such as dandelions and clover 
and thin grass cover or bare 
spots could be a key strategy for 
urban bee conservation programs 
targeting private yards.” 

View the full findings here: 
http ://aesa .oxfordjournals .org/ 
content/early/20 1 6/06/28/aesa. 
saw043 
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Encourage kids to eat more fruits, veggies BlTths 


From Community Health 

School is in full swing, but 
there’s another reason to celebrate 
in September: It’s Fruit & Veggies 
— More Matters Month! Eating 
fruits and vegetables is part of a 
healthy diet for both children and 
adults. Finding creative ways to 
encourage fruits and vegetables 
in your child’s diet can be fun for 
the entire family. 

Ten ways to help kids eat more 


Helen Nakarado, 89, of St. 

Ignace, died Friday morning, 
August 12, 

2016, at 
Hiland Cottage 
Hospice House 
in Petoskey. 

She was 
born Jan. 24, 

1927, to John 
Peter and 
Edna (nee 
Hammond) 

Campbell in Harbor Springs. She 
was graduated from Pellston High 
School and then attended nursing 
school. 

Helen began her career 
with Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company as a switchboard 
operator in Petoskey, and it was 
there that she met her husband, 
Richard “Nick” Nakarado. She 
later worked as an operator on the 
St. Ignace switchboard, one of the 
last three manual switchboards 
in the country at the time of its 
closing in 1974. She subsequently 
began work as a teller for First 
National Bank in St. Ignace, after 
10 years rising to branch manag- 
er in Naubinway. She was then 
recruited to serve as the manag- 
er of the Detroit and Northern 
Branch Bank in Ishpeming, where 
she worked for a decade. During 
her time in Ishpeming, she served 
as president of the Ishpeming 
Chamber of Commerce. 

She retired to Colorado for 
seven years, living with her son 
Gary’s family in Golden, and then 
with her sister in Pueblo, Colo., 
where she worked at an art muse- 
um. She then spent several years 
with her son Dave’s family and 
grandchildren in Indiana, where 
she volunteered at Conner Prairie 
Interactive History Park. 

Almost 15 years ago, she 
returned to the St. Ignace area, 
residing on West US- 2. She was 
deeply grateful for the many old 


fruits and vegetables 

1 . Keep a bowl of fresh fruits 
on the counter. Refrigerate cut 
up fruits and vegetables in small 
bags for easy snacks on the run. 

2. Serve fruits and vegetables 
at every meal. Add grated or 
cut vegetables into entrees, side 
dishes, and soups. Top off cereal 
with fruits oradd frozen fruits to 
smoothies. 

3. Set a good example. Snack 


and new friends who reached out 
to her upon her return “home,” 
especially after macular degen- 
eration left her with diminished 
eyesight and unable to drive. 
Nevertheless, her wonderful net- 
work of friends allowed her to 
remain a part of the community 
until her death. 

She served as a member of the 
Rudyard School Board during the 
1960s and 1970s, including as 
chairman for several years. She 
was a loyal member of Keep In 
Touch (KIT), a unique group of 
St. Ignace retired manual switch- 
board operators. She was a mem- 
ber of Zion Lutheran Church in 
St. Ignace. She was fiercely proud 
of being a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. Her tribal name was Koo- 
koo-kookway, or “Owl Woman” 
and she was Bear Clan. 

She is survived by two sons 
and their families, Gary and 
Christine Nakarado of Golden, 
Colo., and David and Margaret 
Nakarado of Bloomington, 

Ind.; four grandchildren, Dane 
Nakarado, Nik Nakarado, 
Christian Nakarado, and Kirtley 
Ceballos; two great-grand- 
children, Roman Ceballos and 
Ay din Nakarado; a brother and 
his family, Richard and Nancy 
Campbell of Mackinaw City, and 
a sister, Sister Diana Durling of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In addition to her parents, 
Helen was preceded in death by 
her husband, Nick; two sisters, 
and a brother. 

A memorial service was held 
Aug. 20, at Zion Lutheran Church 
in St. Ignace with Reverend David 
Tielbar officiating and Dr. Orville 
Kabat delivering the homily. 

Her ashes were buried in 
Lakeview Cemetery in Trout 
Lake, in the family plot. 

Dodson Funeral Home assisted 
the family with arrangements. 



on fruit and order low-sodium, 
low-fat salads, soups, or vegetable 
sides when at restaurants. 

4. Pack the refrigerator, freezer 
and cupboard with pre-cut, frozen 
and canned vegetables so that it 

is easier for you to prepare meals 
and snacks that include vegeta- 
bles. 

5 . Challenge family members 
to reach their daily fruits and veg- 
etable goal. Reward the winner 
with a prize of his or her choice. 

6. Ask that fruits and vegeta- 
bles be offered at school func- 
tions, after school programs, and 
in vending machines. 

7 . Let children choose which 
fruits and vegetables to serve and 
how to incorporate them into their 
favorite meals. 

8 . Make fruits and vegetables 
fun. Try dressing up sandwiches 
with faces and smiles made from 
fruits and vegetables. 

9. Keep trying. For some 
foods, it may take multiple times 
before a child acquires a taste for 
it. 


10. Encourage friends or rela- 
tives to offer vegetables and fruits 
to your children. 

Important Elements: Smell, 
texture and color - kids are 
turned off to trying new foods if 
the smell, flavor, or color is not 
appealing to them. It may be more 
appealing to a child if the fruits or 
vegetables are served raw. 

— Try feeding different tex- 
tures of fruits and vegetables to 
your child. Some children prefer 
smooth food, whereas others like 
lumpy, and some children like 
crisp foods, but others like soft. 

— Offer new fruits and veg- 
etables in combination with old 
favorites to show your child a 
variety of smells, textures, and 
colors. Various vegetables can be 
added to any whole grain pasta 
dish or pizza, and fruit is a great 
topping for low-fat or fat free 
yogurt 

This article was adapted from, 
“Encourage Kids to Eat More 
Fruits & Vegetables” from www. 
fruitandveggiesmorematters .com. 

For more nutrition and healthy 
eating information, please con- 
tact your local diabetes and 
nutrition programs in Sault Ste. 
Marie (632-5210), St. Ignace 
(643-8689), Hessel (484-2727), 
Munising (387-4614), Escanaba 
(786-2636), Manistique (341- 
8469), Marquette (225-1616), and 
Newberry (293-8181). 



Koraline G. Henderson 


Josh and Elyse Henderson of 
Herron, Mich., welcomed their 
beautiful daughter, Koraline 
Grace, to the world on June 12 
at the Alpena Regional Medical 
Center. She weighed 7 lbs., 7 oz., 
and was 20 inches in length. 

Grandparents are Jim and Lori 
Henderson, Lori Randazzo, and 
John (Becky) Randazzo all of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Great-grandparents are Patricia 
Eby, Edna Henderson, Gerald 
Bawks — all of the Sault — and 
Joe and Ruth Randazzo of Sugar 
Island. 



Grey son John Keene 

Joe and Jordan Keene of Vero 
Beach, Fla., announce the birth 
of their son, Grey son John, born 
on June 13, 2016, weighing 5 
pounds, 6 ounces. Grandparents 
are John and Susan Cannon 
of Vero Beach and Tom and 
Jeannette Storms of Kingsley, 
Mich. Great grandparents are 
Jim and Eimella O’Neil and 
great great grandmother is Vivian 
Blanchard, all of Gould City, 
Mich. 


Wilson graduates EMU 



Benjamin Wilson of Alpena, 
Mich., received his Bachelor 
of Science degree from Eastern 
Michigan University in August 
2016. Wilson graduated Cum 
Laude in the area of Criminology. 
He has been accepted to Graduate 
School at EMU for the 20 lb- 


20 17 school year where he will 
continue his studies in the area of 
Criminology. 

Wilson was also recently 
promoted to Staff Sergeant in 
the Security Forces of the Air 
National Guard, where he is part 
of the 110th Attack Wing in Battle 
Creek, Mich. He has served one 
tour thus far, in the Middle East in 
2014. 

Wilson holds the state 
and national record in his 
age and weight class for the 
APF (American Powerlifting 
Federation) for dead-lifting 562 
lbs. 

He is the son of Marie and 
Dave Fielder of Alpena and Dan 
Wilson of Oscoda, Mich. He is 
the grandson of Francis and the 
late Joyce Bellant of St. Ignace. 
Wilson is a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. 


Walking on from page 15 — 




Personal Loans 


We make personal loans for all sorts of reasons. Braces, cars, 
weddings, pianos, unexpected medical expenses, vacations and 
more. We leave the reasons up to you. If we can help you, we do. 
See us about a personal loan. 




Community People You Know 

Visit us online at www.fnbsi.com 


TM 


Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula's oldest community bank, 
celebrating 1 28 years of continuous service to the area. 


"We're Right Here at Home" 

906- 643-6800 • 1 32 N. State St. • P.O. Box 1 87 • St. Ignace, Ml 49781 


NATIONAL 

BANK 


ST. IGNACE 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! St Ignace • North Bay • Moran Township • Cedarville • Mackinac Island • Naubinway • Newberry 
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LINE 5 THREAT STANDING ROCK 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 

Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 
Everywhere 

Ahneen , Boozo, Negee: 

I am pleased to report 
that our tribe is proudly stand- 
ing with the Standing Rock 
Sioux Nation to try to prevent 
the installation of another oil 
pipeline which is slated to be 
installed in the Standing Rock 
Nation’s traditional treaty terri- 
tory in North Dakota. At the 
Sept. 5 tribal board meeting, 
the board approved a resolution 
sponsored by Director 
Sorenson and an appropriations 
request by me to help with the 
legal battle. In fact, we con- 
tributed $10,000 for this effort. 
While some are quick to judge 
claiming we should not spend 
our funds this way, we are $1.6 
million under spent with our 
tribal support dollars and this 
contribution may ultimately 
affect our own legal struggles 
with Line 5. 

These issues are striking- 
ly similar in that both deal with 
big oil company pipelines in 
traditional treaty territories. 
Both are awaiting approval by 
the U.S. Army Corp of Engi- 
neers. In the case of the pipe- 
line in North Dakota, it has not 
yet been installed, In our case, 
when the state of Michigan 
installed the pipeline in 1958, 
assurances were given that the 
pipeline underneath the 5 mile 
distance under the Mackinac 
Bridge would be anchored eve- 
ry 75 feet. In 2014, it was re- 
vealed that while anchors were 
installed they did not comply 
with the requirement for every 
75 feet. Conservative Republi- 
can MI Attorney General Bill 
Schutte filed a motion that ex- 
poses that Enbridge is not in 
compliance with the anchoring. 
An injunction is in order until 
Enbridge fully complies. 

I have some experience with 
this issue. In 2010, I lived 
though the Enbridge spill at the 
Kalamazoo River while I 
served as the Executive Direc- 
tor for the local tribe. There 
were several warning signs and 
failed safety checks that went 
unheeded. Enbridge allowed 
the spill for up to 17 hours una- 
bated as they claim they 
thought it was a false alarm. 
The response was chaotic and 
outcome devastating as it is 
expected to take 100 years to 
return the ecology to before the 


spill. The Enbridge pipeline at 
the Kalamazoo River was 16 
years younger than Line 5 
which was projected to last for 
50 years. This is 13 years past 
it’s projected lifespan. 

After activists from “Oil 
and Water Don’t Mix,” “For 
the Love of Water” and I began 
exposing the threat of Line 5 to 
the Straits of Mackinac, the 
Governor was forced to do 
something so he created a 
study commission but has still 
failed to appoint an appropriate 
treaty rights chairperson. In- 
stead, recently, he hired a big 
oil lobbyist to head the Michi- 
gan Department of Environ- 
mental Quality! With the Flint 
Water poisoning, Graymont 
Mining, water diversion from 
the Great Lakes, and now ap- 
pointing an oil lobbyist to the 
DEQ, Governor Snyder has 
sure made a name for himself 
nationally. His record clearly 
show a bias as he puts big busi- 
ness ahead of Michigan citi- 
zens and voters. While Jack 
Bergman, Republican candi- 
date for MI First Congressional 
District has indicated he sees 
no issues with Line 5, his op- 
ponent Democratic opponent 
Lon Johnson has been out- 
spoken on this issue for nearly 
two years now and has joined 
me during at least a dozen ral- 
lies to SHUT DOWN LINE 5. 
Still, this issue is not a partisan 
issue but a self-preservation 
one to protect our treaty waters 
as is evidence by a Republican 
Attorney General taking a 
stance against Enbridge for 
their irresponsible business 
practices which threaten our 
tourism, treaty rights and liveli- 
hoods. 

Our Anishinaabeg people 
have inhabited the Great Lakes 
basin since long before the cur- 
rent political boundaries were 
drawn. Our people and our 
ancestors have lived in balance 
near the Great Lakes since be- 
fore Jesus Christ walked the 
Earth. As the indigenous peo- 
ple, we have an inherent re- 
sponsibility to protect and pre- 
serve our beautiful Great 
Lakes. Our traditional teach- 
ings combine with modern sci- 
ence to strengthen our under- 
standing that water (Nibi) is the 
life-blood of Aki (Mother 
Earth). Our science rivals that 
of state officials but without a 
bias toward exploitation. With 
Governor Snyder now appoint- 



ing the oil lobbyist from the BP 
oil spill in the Gulf, he is either 
planning to exploit more of the 
natural resource or he antici- 
pates the new DEQ Director 
having to serve in a similar 
capacity ~ damage control once 
a major oil spill occurs. This 
might explain why he selected 
a spin doctor over a real scien- 
tist. She has no science back- 
ground and heads the DEQ. 

I have said this before but it 
bears repeating - there are only 
two outcomes for the future of 
Line 5 under the Mighty Mac, 
and one of these two things 
WILL happen: 

• Either it is decommis- 
sioned before it ruptures, 

or 

• It is decommissioned af- 
ter it ruptures. 

This line is already 13 years 
beyond it’s intended use and IT 
WILL FAIL. A catastrophe is 
imminent. The big question is, 
will we, as Michigan citizens 
and the original inhabitants, 
take the responsible action to 
prevent a million plus gallon 
spill or will we be forced to 
remediate a tragedy that could 
have been prevented? 

This is your clarion call. 

A decommission plan 
must be put in place immedi- 
ately and a plan devised to take 
this line out of commission 
before it destroys our treaty 
fishery, tourism, and the liveli- 
hoods of so many Michigan 
residents and tourism industry 
workers. Why would tourists 
want to come to see an oil 
slick? Pure Michigan can hard- 
ly be pure with the stench of 
oil. Tens of millions of tourism 
funds will go somewhere else. 
Hotel and tourism business 
mortgages will go into default 


if not bankruptcy. I predict 
more than half of our casino 
team members will have to be 
laid off as tourism to Northern 
Michigan will come to a halt. 

Some local governments 
like Sault Ste. Marie City 
Commission, Cheboygan, Al- 
pena, Mackinac City, Chippe- 
wa County and even Kalamzoo 
have passed resolutions to call 
for safety checks or the out- 
right shut down. Other local 
governments, however, refuse 
to act. Enbridge has been in- 
credibly effective at building 
local support though a cam- 
paign of misinformation, spon- 
soring local events, or finding 
the right price tag for local 
business owners. Local govern- 
ments who have not been 
bought need to take a stand and 
pass resolutions calling for the 
shut down of Line 5 and join 
the cause to protect what is our 
own ~ our pristine waters to 
keep Pure MI Pure. 


Time is of essence. Dam- 
age to our waters would mean 
damage to our way of life; our 
very existence as we know it. I 
will keep fighting to protect 
our waters. Join me, my friend 
Lon Johnson (candidate for 
Mi’s 1st Congressional Dis- 
trict) and call for the Shut 
Down of Line 5! As I write 
this, the Standing Rock Tribe 
lost their battle to secure an 
injunction to stop the installa- 
tion of the pipeline. President 
Obama, however, has tempo- 
rarily stopped the pipeline until 
a NEPA assessment and the 
Standing Rock Nation’s rights 
are considered and a new ad- 
ministrative procedure is estab- 
lished to give greater weight to 
our treaty rights. 

Thank you for standing with 
Standing Rock 
President Obama! 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 



IN HIS OWN WORDS: TRUMP ON INDIANS 

No editorial needed. From a transcript from Donald Trump's appearance on the Don Imus show 


TRUMP : Well, I think I might have more Indian blood 
than a lot of the so-called Indians that are trying to 
open up the reservations. 

I looked at one of them - well, I won't go into the whole 
story, but I can tell you, I said to him, "I think I have 
more Indian blood in me than you have in you." And he 
laughed at me and he sort of acknowledged that I was 
right. But it is a joke. It's really a joke. 

IMUS : A couple of these Indians up in Connecticut look 
like Michael Jordan, frankly. 

TRUMP : I think if you've ever been up there, you 
would truly say these are not Indians. One of them was 
telling me his name is Chief Running Water Sitting Bull, 
and I said, "That's a long name." He said, "Well, just 
call me Ricky Sanders." So this is one of the Indians./ / 


Call: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@saulttiibe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://www.ustream.tv/channel/russmckerchie 
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What does it really mean to be Anishnaabe? 
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Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 
What does it mean to be 
Anishinaabe? The short answer 
is, “Whatever you think it 
means.” But there is much more 
to this simple, HUGE question. 
Being Anishinaabe means 


that: 

• At some point, your ances- 
tors lived pure, and free. . .and 
were already here when “discov- 
ered” by Europeans. 

• You are uniquely connected 
to Mother Earth, and are a part of 
the Creator-given responsibility 
for her care. 

• You are a part of Creation. . . 
not the purpose for it. 

• You came into this physical 
realm with a purpose and gifts. 

• Your relationship with the 
Creator is determined by you. 

• You have relatives with two 
legs, four legs, no legs; wings and 
fins; feathers and fur. 

• You have relatives who can 
fly, swim and crawl. . .they can 
teach you. 

• You are sacred. 

• You are a spiritual being on a 
physical journey. 


• You are connected to all of 
your ancestors who came before 
you. 

• Speaking your language is 
your sovereign right. 

• Living your culture is your 
sovereign right. 

• Turtle Island is home to your 
people. 

• The ceremonies and teach- 
ings of your people are a part of 
you. 

• You are not alone. 

Being Anishinaabe can also 

mean that: 

• Your connection to your 
ancestors feels broken. 

• You can’t speak your tribal 
language, but want to. 

• You have never been to tra- 
ditional gatherings, or ceremonies 
and don’t know who to ask. 

• You want to go “home” but 
feel lost. You feel alone. 


Our Anishnaabe people have 
experienced generations of trau- 
ma. Trauma so severe that it has 
gone beyond the individual as 
has caused harm to us all as a 
tribe. But that does not mean that 
it cannot be healed. 

This month’s tribal newspaper 
will be filled with information 
about many things that are hap- 
pening within our tribe. But 
this month, instead of telling 
you about the meetings I went 
to, or my position on an issue, 

I wanted to speak with you 
heart to heart, and tell you that 
being Anishinaabe, and helping 
people on their path of being 
Anishinaabe is the most import- 
ant work that I do. I have walked 
this earth for more than 60 years 
now, and have had many people 
help me on my journey. I am 
willing to share what I know, 


and help in whatever way I can. 
Because, you see, in the end, the 
answer to the question, “What 
does it mean to be Anishnaabe?” 
truly is, “Whatever you think 
it means. . .” We each have our 
own journey, our own path, our 
own purpose. The harm we have 
felt as a result of the federal pol- 
icies and practices of assimilate 
or annihilate did not destroy 
us... 

Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 
j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 

website http://jmcleodsault- 
tribe.com 

facebook: Jennifer McLeod - 
Sault Tribe 

2 Ice Circle Drive 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 


Board resolutions passed in July and August 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors convened on July 
12 and passed four 2016 fis- 
cal year, one fiscal year 2017 
budget modification and con- 
sented to waive immunity and 
tribal court jurisdiction for an 
accounting firm. 

Fiscal year 2016: Trap Net 
Consent Decree increased from 
Fund Balance Reserves of 
$277,130.86, and budget estab- 
lished for the Endowment Fund 
Epoufette Harbor for $2,000 
transferred from the Trap Net 
Consent Decree funds. 

A budget increase for BIA 
restricted funding of $28,887.88 
passed for the Nunn’s Creek 
Rehab Hatchery. 

Nunn’s Creek budget 
increase passed for $27,599.99 
coming from the programs 
funds. 

An increase of $300,000 
passed for Indian Reservation 
Roads to accommodate fund- 
ing from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs . 

A fiscal year 2017 budget of 
$23,563.84 was established for 
the Annie E. Casey Grant with 
Other Revenue funds. 

A waiver of immunity and 
tribal court jurisdiction passed 
in order to induce the account- 
ing firm of CohnReznick of 
New York, N.Y., into a master 
services agreement. 

The board convened on July 
19 to pass a smoke-free policy 
for the Kewadin Shores Hotel. 

The board also convened 
on July 26 and passed several 
resolutions on budgets, grant 
applications, land acquisition 
and amending the tribal code. 

An increase of Indian Health 
Service funds of $71,736.04 
was accommodated for clinics 
in Newberry and Escanaba. 

The tribe’s Community Heath 
Program received authoriza- 
tion to conduct a survey of the 
tribe’s young people aged 12 
to 18 in the service area as part 
of the Partnership to Improve 
Community Health Grant. 

An unspecified modification 
passed for the Ojibwe Language 
Program for “a change to the 
personnel page.” Futher, a 


Library Services fiscal year 
2017 budget modification 
passed to close the account, 
which “is changing to a differ- 
ent fiscal date pattern.” 

A fiscal year 2017 budget 
was established for Indian 
Health Service funding of 
$294,000 for sanitiation. 

An increase in U.S. 
Department of Labor (DOL) 
funds of $745.45 received fiscal 
year 2017 budget accommoda- 
tion for youth employment pro- 
grams offered by the tribe. 

Another increase in DOL 
funding of $2,493.15 also 
received installation in a fiscal 
year 2017 budget for a youth 
employment program. 

Approval was granted for a 
fiscal year 2016 budget modi- 
fication to Binogii Placement 
Agency for a decrease in 
expenses of $60,020.70, other 
revenue will decrease $55,663, 
State of Michigan revenue 
will increase $50,803, and 
$55,160.70 will go back to the 
program’s fund balance. 

The USDA budget was mod- 
ified to reduce tribal support by 
$15,086.94. 

A 2015 tribal government 
audit prepared by the firm of 
Dennis, Gartland and Niegarth 
was accepted and approved. 

A land purchase on Sugar 
Island passed for a price not to 
exceed $17,500. 

An application passed to 
continue the tribe’s Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance 
Program. 

An application passed to con- 
tinue the Community Service 
Block Grant. 

Tribal Code Chapter 7 1 was 
amended to reflect it shall not 
be an offense to possess, use or 
administer Narcan or any other 
similar acting and equally safe 
drug approved by the federal 
Food and Drug Administration 
for the treatment of drug over- 
doses. 

Tribal Code Chapter 46: 
Wiidookaage (Helping One 
Another) was created to reflect 
that people and entities shall 
be immune from criminal and 
civil liability for the good faith 
administration of CPR, emer- 


gency defibrillation and nalox- 
one in emergency situations. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors convened Aug. 16 in 
Marquette , passing 20 resolu- 
tions. All board members were 
present. Of the 20 resolutions 
passed, 13 were by unanimous 
vote. 

Resolution 193 - A contract 
was negotiated with REDW 
CPAS, Business and Financial 
Advisors, to conduct a perfor- 
mance audit of human resources 
and employee morale as well as 
a human resource compliance 
assessment. Funding for these 
audits is split between tribal 
operations and casino oper- 
ations, with $27,375 coming 
from each funding source. 

Res. 194 - A budget modifi- 
cation to FY 2016 IHS Aftercare 
with third party revenue monies 
of $50,000 was approved to be 
used to begin the process of a 
feasibility study for treatment 
and recovery services. 

Res. 195 - Nunn’s Creek 
Fisheries FY 2016 Budget 
Modification and Request to 
Establish FY 2017 Budget 
USDA Fish Barrier: The board 
accepted the cost sharing agree- 
ment with the U.S.D.A. 

Res. 196 - ACFS - 
Native Employment Works 
Establishment of a FY 2017 
Budget: The board approved 
a FY 2017 budget for Native 
Employment Works with federal 
HHS monies of $9,883.80. 

Res. 197 - Education — 

Child Care Center FY 2016 
Budget Modification: The board 
approved the FY 2016 budget 
modification to the CCC to 
make changes to the personnel 
page. 

Res. 198 - FY 2017 Budget 
Document 002: The board 
approved FY 2017 Budget 
Document 002 totaling 
$44,011,945 of which $777,141 
will come from Tribal Support. 

Res. 199 - Eldercare 
Transportation FY 2016 Budget 
Modification: The board 
approved the FY 2016 bud- 
get modification. It was also 
resolved that all charges will 
cease until the policy is rewrit- 


ten and the changes are to come 
back for board approval within 
60 days. 

Res. 200 - 202: Partial 
Waiver of Convictions for tribal 
members: A partial waiver was 
granted to three individual trib- 
al members pursuant to Tribal 
Code Chapter 76 for misde- 
meanor convictions. 

Res. 203 - 2016 Tribal 
Wildlife Grant: The board 
gave its approval for an autho- 
rized representative to execute 
agreements for the 2016 Tribal 
Wildlife Grant. 

Res. 204 - 205: Trust Land 
Leases, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.: 
Tribal trust land leases to two 
individual tribal members was 
approved. 

Res. 206 - National Indian 
Gaming Association 2016: The 
board approved the payment of 
dues for NIGA membership in 
the amount of $15,000. Tribal 
representatives to NIGA were 
also appointed. 

Res. 207 - National Congress 
of American Indians 2016 
Annual Convention Delegates 
and 2017 Dues: The board 
approved the payment of dues 
in the amount of $550 and also 
appointed delegates and alter- 
nate delegates to NCAI. 

Res. 208 - Authorization to 
Change Signature Authority 
Bank Accounts: The board 
authorized the signatures of 
two signatories for specified 
bank accounts. The resolu- 
tion rescinded all previously 
approved resolutions regarding 
signature authority on bank 
accounts . 


Res. 209 - Authorization to 
Change Signature Authority 
Trust Accounts: The board 
approved two signatories for 
designated bank accounts, with 
all previous signature authority 
on trust accounts rescinded. 

Res. 210 - Authorization 
to Execute Deed Clarifying 
Christmas Chain of Title: The 
chain of title for the property 
in Christmas, Michigan, has 
become confused due to prob- 
lems in documentation. To clear 
this up, the board approved the 
execution of a quitclaim deed 
from the tribe to the tribe for 
the purpose of clearing up the 
chain of title. 

Res. 211 - Appointing 
Chairperson of Audit 
Committee: Director Dennis 
McKelvie was appointed to 
serve as the chairperson of the 
Audit Committee until the end 
of his current term as tribal trea- 
surer in 20 1 8 . 

Res. 2012 - Amending 
Tribal Code Chapter 1 1 : 
Membership Ordinance Youth 
Tribal Identification Cards: 

The Membership Ordinance at 
Section 11.112(1) was amended 
to read: “(1) Membership cards 
shall be for a period of four 
years and shall expire on the 
member’s birthday. Membership 
cards issued to any member 
under the age of eighteen shall 
not expire pursuant to the pre- 
ceding but rather shall automat- 
ically expire on their eighteenth 
birthday.” 

To see the above resolutions, 
and others, in their entirety, visit 
saulttribe.com. 


Tribal Members! 

If you are changing your address, please contact 
the newspaper at (906) 632-6398, or saulttribe- 
news@saulttribe.net and Tribal Enrollment at (800) 
251-6597 or enrollment@saulttribe.net, to update 
your address! And, do not forget to change your 
address with the U.S. Postal Service at USPS.com/ 
move or by stopping in your local post office to 
request a Mover’s Guide. 
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Fed's language halting Dakota pipeline 
has direct effect on Line 5 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


The largest gathering of 
Native Americans in modern 
history is going on right now in 
North Dakota and you should 
know about it. Members of the 
Standing Rock (Inyan Woslata) 
Sioux Tribe are fighting to 
protect their sacred water from 
the construction of the Dakota 
Access Pipeline through the heart 
of their traditional lands. The 
mainstream media coverage is 
almost completely absent (that’s 
a story in itself). 

This is an historic moment: 
Standing Rock has been battling 
this pipeline since early in 2014. 

I was aware of their struggle 
back then through National Tribal 
Caucus meetings. It’s the same 
struggle every tribe in the United 
States has to deal with in one 
form or the other: A disregard for 
good faith “government-to-gov- 
ernment” consultation with tribes 
before taking actions that would 
hurt tribes they have a trust obli- 
gation to protect. 

Standing Rock Chairman 
David Archambault called upon 
all the tribal nations and indige- 
nous people to come together in 
peace and prayer in order to pro- 
tect the water. And the call was 
heeded. Over 200 tribal nations 
have pledged their support to 
stop the pipeline and to protect 
our sacred waters. Because water 
is life and it is the foundational 
value of all indigenous people. 
Currently over 4,000 people 
have gathered on the Standing 
Rock Sioux’s homelands in 
non-violent peace and prayer and 


a commitment to protect. Even 
tribes that hold carbon resources 
on their own lands have stepped 
forward and sent government 
delegations to pledge their sup- 
port. This “Great Awakening” 
as it is being called would be 
heart-felt but fruitless if it wasn’t 
based soundly in tribal law and 
federal law. An injunction to stop 
work on the pipeline was filed 
by Standing Rock and the judi- 
cial ruling was made on Sept. 9 
denying the tribe’s injunction. 
However, minutes later the fol- 
lowing occurred: 

For Immediate Release 
Friday, Sept. 9, 2016 
-JOINT STATEMENT - 
From the Department of 
Justice, the Department of the 
Army and the Department of 
the Interior regarding Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe v. U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers 

WASHINGTON - The 
Department of Justice, the 
Department of the Army and the 
Department of the Interior issued 
the following statement regarding 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe v. 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers: 

“We appreciate the District 
Court’s opinion on the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers’ compli- 
ance with the National Historic 
Preservation Act. However, 
important issues raised by the 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe and 
other tribal nations and their 
members regarding the Dakota 
Access pipeline specifically, and 
pipeline-related decision-making 
generally, remain. Therefore, 
the Department of the Army, the 
Department of Justice, and the 
Department of the Interior will 
take the following steps. 

“The Army will not autho- 
rize constructing the Dakota 
Access pipeline on Corps land 
bordering or under Lake Oahe 
until it can determine whether 
it will need to reconsider any of 
its previous decisions regarding 
the Lake Oahe site under the 
National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPA) or other federal 
laws. Therefore, construction of 
the pipeline on Army Corps land 


bordering or under Lake Oahe 
will not go forward at this time. 
The Army will move expeditious- 
ly to make this determination, as 
everyone involved — including 
the pipeline company and its 
workers — deserves a clear and 
timely resolution. In the interim, 
we request that the pipeline com- 
pany voluntarily pause all con- 
struction activity within 20 miles 
east or west of Lake Oahe. 

“Furthermore, this case has 
highlighted the need for a seri- 
ous discussion on whether there 
should be nationwide reform 
with respect to considering tribes’ 
views on these types of infra- 
structure projects. Therefore, this 
fall, we will invite tribes to for- 
mal, government-to-government 
consultations on two questions: 
(1) within the existing statuto- 
ry framework, what should the 
federal government do to better 
ensure meaningful tribal input 
into infrastructure-related reviews 
and decisions and the protection 


of tribal lands, resources and trea- 
ty rights; and (2) should new leg- 
islation be proposed to Congress 
to alter that statutory framework 
and promote those goals. 

“Finally, we fully support the 
rights of all Americans to assem- 
ble and speak freely. We urge 
everyone involved in protest or 
pipeline activities to adhere to 
the principles of nonviolence. Of 
course, anyone who commits vio- 
lent or destructive acts may face 
criminal sanctions from federal, 
tribal, state, or local authorities. 
The Departments of Justice and 
the Interior will continue to 
deploy resources to North Dakota 
to help state, local, and tribal 
authorities, and the communities 
they serve, better communicate, 
defuse tensions, support peaceful 
protest, and maintain public safe- 
ty. 

“In recent days, we have seen 
thousands of demonstrators come 
together peacefully, with support 
from scores of sovereign tribal 



WATER IS LIFE — The above photo was taken by Sault Tribe mem- 
ber Nathan Wright at Northcamp in Cannonball, N.D. on Sept. 3, 2016. 
Wright says “Water is Life” is a common slogan in the camp, as it is 
worldwide as expressed by indigenous people trying to protect the 
water., including efforts to stop the flow of oil under the Mackinac 
Bridge through Line 5. 


M-28 Wetmore tribal building. 



Anita Nelson, 
Director, Unit V 


On Aug. 20, 2015, a group 
met to begin the pre-planning 
process for the Munising Culture 
Camp. Resolution No: 2015-89. 
The Sault Tribe Board directed 


that a project team be established 
to develop a long term strategic 
plan for utilizing the previous 
Munising Tribal Center in sim- 
ilar fashion to the Mary Murray 
Culture Camp, as well as for con- 
centrating on regional social ser- 
vices including Youth Education 
and Activities, tribal social ser- 
vices, community events, pow- 
wows and potlucks. This project 
was initiated by former director 
Shirley Petosky, continued by the 
next two directors, and now by 
me. 

I have met with the project 
committee to discuss our options. 
I have visited the site, walked 
the perimeter, done research and 
had a tour of the inside. The 
committee has taken initial steps 
to have our experts evaluate and 
report back their findings on the 


condition of the building. The 
committee will be contacting the 
surrounding counties’ tribal mem- 
bers for their input via survey. I 
will keep you updated at our reg- 
ular meetings. 

This month was busy. I am 
sorry I missed certain events 
due to a conflict of schedules. 

Our Munising Unit unanimously 
approved $2,000 of our fiduciary 
funds to help with food expense 
for the MPacks project for the 
poverty children in our area. This 
included K-6 grade, pre-school 
and Head Start. It was learned 
that 56 percent of our elementary 
students receive free and reduced 
lunch. The MPacks would pro- 
vide children nutritious and easy 
to prepare food on the weekends. 
The project manager thanks you 
for this decision. 


its future 

I was also invited to visit the 
ongoing projects for children at 
our Parks and Recreation Dept. 
(Central School). We have needs 
there as well. Our Native children 
are part of this. I will inform you 
more when the director of these 
services can attend a meeting to 
address this. 

Please Note: Our Munising 
Unit 5 Elder Committee has 
one regular vacant seat and one 
vacant alternate seat. Marquette’s 
Elder Unit 5 has one vacant reg- 
ular seat and one vacant alternate 
seat. 

Please contact me with your 
concerns. I am available before 
and after meetings or by appoint- 
ment. 

Anita L. Nelson, 

(906) 379-7825 

anelsonl @ saulttribe .net 


governments, to exercise their 
First Amendment rights and to 
voice heartfelt concerns about the 
environment and historic, sacred 
sites. It is now incumbent on all 
of us to develop a path forward 
that serves the broadest public 
interest.” 

Now, the cynic may view 
this as nothing more than the 
federal government “kicking the 
can down the road” for the next 
President’s administration — and 
to make sure this movement 
of support for— protecting our 
sacred waters— does not make 
it into the national dialog as we 
approach the election season. 

But you seize opportunities 
when they present themselves — 
because there is language con- 
tained in the joint statement that 
has a direct impact on our tribe 
and all Great Lake tribes: 

1) . “This case has highlighted 
the need for a serious discus- 
sion on whether there should be 
nationwide reform with respect to 
considering tribes’ views on these 
types of infrastructure projects” 

2) . The formal “govern- 
ment-to-government” consulta- 
tion on the two proposed ques- 
tions. 

All this matters greatly to 
us because, as you know, the 
Enbridge Lake Head Pipeline 
cuts directly through the Upper 
and Lower Peninsula (better 
known as Line 3 , Line 5 , and 
Line 6). It is old and it is notori- 
ous for the largest oil spill in the 
continental United States around 
the Kalamazoo River in 2010. 
Line 5 runs exposed through the 
Straits of Mackinac and poses 
an immediate and eminent threat 
to our treaty rights. There is no 
treaty-protected fishing activity if 
the spawning grounds are forev- 
er destroyed. Even a small spill 
could cause irreparable damage. 

Our chairman, your tribal 
government and our tribal staff 
and other Michigan tribes have 
been working diligently behind 
the scenes to defend against 
this threat. And we have been 
in close communication with 
Standing Rock Sioux Nation to 
link our environmental concerns 
together. When Chairman Dave 
Archambault made the call, we 
responded. 

The regulatory scheme that 
we are forced to exist under 
is a formidable burden for all 
tribes — and it’s important for 
our tribal people to be informed. 
That’s where our strength as a 
Sovereign Nation comes from. 

I have a passion for sharing the 
regulatory perspective because 
I know that’s the best way to 
defend ourselves from contin- 
ued environmental and treaty 
encroachment. But that passion 
is grounded in a deep devotion 
to our Anishinaabe values and 
knowledge that our mother earth 
is sacred and we are stewards and 
protectors for those yet unborn. 
Please pray for solidarity, peace 
and protection of our sacred 
waters. 

Catherine Hollowell, 

Unit 2 Director 
(906) 430-5551 

chollowell@saulttribe.net 
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see our scared traditions carried on 


Proud to 



LANA CAUSLEY, 

Director, Unit II 


I’d like to dedicate this report 
to the people of the tribe and our 
community for carrying on our 
sacred traditions and partaking 
in our annual Gathering of the 
Eagles powwow in Hessel this 
past month. 

Being seated for as long as 
I have has made me experience 
many things, both hurtful and 
prideful. Sometimes someone’s 
actions or words are all I need to 
continue my walk everyday for 
the people. Many times it’s said 
that the “board” doesn’t care, 
doesn’t listen and are immune 
to anything. This couldn’t be 
farther from the truth. We have 


many struggles and debates , but 
at the end of the day, each per- 
son has to put their head on the 
pillow and reflect what’s good 
and not so good. I’ve had both. 
And, the following is a testament 
to some of our members commit- 
ment. 

This past month, gathering 
with the people who put in 
countless hours to prepare and 
get our community ready was 
not only a tribute to our ways 
but a certain reminder that we 
are proud people and our culture 
is NOT gone and never will be. 

I saw elders work tirelessly in 
80 degree weather cutting fire- 
wood to keep us warm and have 
our traditional four-day fire; 
saw four young boys from our 
community jump every single 
time someone asked them for 
something, saw dedicated staff 
rise to every request that they 
could assist with, saw women 
gather and clean cedar to protect 
our grounds , saw our special 
grandmas from our community 
prepare food to keep us going, 
saw veterans bless our grounds 
in our traditional way, listened to 
our MC make people smile, feel 
good and welcomed, saw young 
and old dancers shine with pride 
all weekend, listened to our 


hometown drum and others sing 
and carry on that heartbeat, and, 
most special to me, watched my 
dad light our sacred fire at sun- 
rise and then cut grass around 
it on his hands and knees with 
scissors... just to make this a 
beautiful gathering... all these 
people did this to carry on our 
traditional way of life. 

I can’t name names; it evi- 
dent who takes pride and com- 
mits themselves and for that I’m 
thankful. With all the struggles 
we face each day within the 
tribe and with outside entities 
always trying to bring us down, 

I simply wanted to remind the 
members... we carry the tradi- 
tions on, we are proud and we 
have many things that are good 
and alive within our communi- 
ties. I’m always talking about 
being proud... being a proud 
Anishinaabe is alive and well 
here in my home. I want to say 
Chi Miigwech to all who were 
involved and all who attended 
from other communities as well. 
It’s nice getting older as I do 
less talking and more listening, 
watching and learning. 

Two other important issues at 
the forefront are the devastating 
actions at Standing Rock and 
Line 5 . We are finally seeing the 


media cover Standing Rock as 
the story has not been told and 
those fellow Anishinaabe are 
struggling and fighting for their 
rightful homeland once again, 
it’s a travesty that this continues 
to happen to our people and our 
ways. I’m so proud to see them 
gather and stand their ground. 
Our tribe has an equal fight to 
bear and we have also filed suit 
for our protection of the Great 
Lakes. Both issues are import- 
ant to our people and we must 
remain watchful of our waters. 
Our tribe has committed to both 
the Standing Rock crisis and 
the Line 5 crisis. We have dis- 
cussed and took actions on both 
issues and this will continue. 
Please take part in any way pos- 
sible that you can in support of 
our waters and also our fellow 
Anishinaabe struggles. 

I’m reporting that I will be 
going to Washington, D.C. this 
coming week with the chair and 
a delegation to finally present 
our finished Tribal Action Plan 
(our long-term strategic plan 
to combat substance abuse and 
addiction in our tribal communi- 
ties). This has been four years in 
the making and the final docu- 
ment is a plan consisting of over 
50 pages. It’s thought out and 


disciplined. Lor all of our staff 
and community members that 
took part in any way, thank you. 
Once we present and receive the 
final approval from the funding 
agency, we can begin to educate, 
train and make plans to imple- 
ment this much needed structure 
Every department in our tribe 
will have objectives, timelines 
and expectations. Restoring bal- 
ance to our families is the priori- 
ty and I’m relieved its complete. 

I must also report that both 
Director Hollowell and I have 
been consistent about hiring an 
experienced law firm for our 
2020 Consent Decree negotia- 
tions. We have finally secured a 
timeline for the firms to present 
to the board and are awaiting 
scheduling for interviews and 
introductions . 

In closing, again, please do 
anything you can to support 
Standing Rock and line 5 protec- 
tions, our tribe is committed to 
acting and open to input. Unity 
is extremely important now, 
keep in mind, “We will never 
survive by drinking oil.” 
Baamaapii 
Lana Causley-Smith 
lcausley @ saulttrribe .net 
906-484-2954 
906-322-3818 


Reporting on membership updates, reminders 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 

The board voted at the Aug. 

16 Marquette meeting to pass 
the Schedule B budget, which 
was about $44 million with only 
about $1 million coming from 
tribal support of which is usual- 
ly about $17 million. A major- 
ity of that budget is the Heath 
Division. I did not vote in sup- 
port of the budget because as a 
group the board met for one day 
that I was not able to participate 
in because I was at a Housing 
Commission meeting discussing 
the 2017 Indian Housing Plan. 

Also during that meeting, 
the board approved the contract 
to conduct a Human Resource 
audit. The audit will consist of 
an audit performance, employ- 
ee morale and an HR compli- 
ance assessment. Past Human 
Resource employees and key 
management staff will be con- 
tacted and current employees 
will be given a survey to fill out. 
The cost of the audit is about 
$55,000, which will be split 
by the casino and government. 
The audit should take about two 
months to complete. I encourage 
all staff to participate because 
this is the only way we know 


what is working and what needs 
to be improved. 

With the final passage of the 
Human Resource audit after 
months, I am hopeful we can 
continue to audit each division 
of the tribe. We should be doing 
two to four divisions yearly until 
they have all been audited once. 
Sometimes having an outside 
agency look at the structure and 
policy and procedures, etc., is 
very beneficial because we tend 
to continue to do things a certain 
way because, “That is what we 
have always done.” Sometimes 
staff also tell us of certain 
changes that should be done and 
the board doesn’t take action, so 
hopefully this will be the push 
for positive, efficient change. 

At the Sept. 6 Sault meeting, 
the board passed a resolution 
in support of our fellow natives 
of Standing Rock. It was also 
added to send $10,000 to their 
tribe in support of their legal 
battle. Our general counsel was 
asked by the board to contact 
Standing Rock to see what they 
would like from us to assist 
them and they stated money to 
help with their legal battle. 

There are some of members 
saying other tribes have given 
amounts such as $50,000, which 
is great, but I am willing to bet 
they have many less members 
than the 43,000 that we have. 

We have also been asked by 
members to cover their travel 
expenses to attend the protest. I 
do support our members or any- 
one else who is willing and can 
attend but I am not sure how we 
can fairly decide who we could 
send. We no longer have our 55 
passenger busses and it is our 
policy that anyone using a tribal 
vehicle is an employee and can 
be insurable. We want strict pol- 


icies to protect the assets of the 
tribe but sometimes it seems to 
hinder movements like this. 

I believe that we may also 
need to contribute money to our 
own legal battle over Line 5 
under the Straits of Mackinac. It 
is important for us to stand with 
Standing Rock as we are facing 
many similar issues as Native 
people and all people in general. 
We need to all stand together 
on both and/or all these projects 
that have the potential to change 
the way we all live and conduct 
business. We have all heard the 
many arguments on both sides 
with how will the oil be trans- 
ported without the pipelines and 
how it is much safer, etc. I just 
cannot fathom what life would 
be like with a spill in the Great 
Lakes . I was born and raised in 
St. Ignace and all my life have 
enjoyed boating, swimming, 
fishing and working in the tour- 
ist industry as well as enjoying 
the 24-hour beauty of the area, 
not to mention clean drinking 
water. To me nothing is worth 
taking that chance. 

Unfortunately, with many 
weddings and funerals this sum- 
mer I was able to attend only the 
Sugar Island Powwow. It was 
the first time I attended and was 
glad I finally made it there. 

I did get to attend a great 
deal of the ground blessing 
of the new longhouse built on 
the grounds of the Museum of 
Ojibwe Culture. The project was 
funded in conjunction with 2 
percent money. The event was 
very well attended and there 
were many pipe carriers from 
not only Sault Tribe but other 
tribes as well. The Grandmother 
Moon Singers from Cheboygan 
area and Mukwa Giizik from 
Hessel were also present. There 


was a potluck as well as fish and 
side dishes catered for the feast. 
There was a wonderful talking 
circle in the area of the old long- 
house and later inside the new 
longhouse. The entire blessing 
and naming ceremony went on 
well past dusk. The longhouse 
has been named, “The Healing 
Lodge.” 

I would like to thank those 
who worked in the smoldering 
heat to complete the project: 
Tony Grondin, Gilbert Hinjosa, 
Terry Gouza, Dick Sterk, Robin 
Kissinger and Perry Neuman. 

I would also like to thank John 
Causley Jr. for the many years 
he has been using the long- 
house and museum grounds for 
teachings, gatherings and story- 
telling. Sue St. Onge is very 
instrumental in incorporating 
the museum activities with our 
Sault Tribe youth group. Tony 
Grondin is always there in our 
community when we need him 
for teaching, gatherings, etc. We 
are so lucky to live in such as 
wonderful community, and with- 
out Shirley Sorrels and her hard 
work and grant writing, none of 
this would exist. 

The Mackinac Historical 
Society recently purchased 
the old Walker Lurniture store 
in downtown St. Ignace. The 
building will soon house the 
Native artifacts that currently 
are housed in the depilated Porte 
DeBaude Museum building. 

This move will allow for the 
Historical Society to seek grant 
funding to properly care for and 
preserve the artifacts. This is a 
great addition to our community 
as well. 

Please read the article in this 
issue of the newspaper on access 
to the after-hours clinic or over- 
flow at our health centers. There 


seems to be some confusion on 
the process. 

The board will be meeting in 
St. Ignace on Tuesday, Oct. 18, 
at 6 p.m. The membership has 
an opportunity to ask questions 
of the board from 4 to 6 p.m. 
This will be our last meeting in 
town for the rest of the year. 

Language classes are also 
held weekly on Tuesdays at the 
McCann School building at 6 
p.m. for anyone interested. 

Elder meals are served 
Monday, Wednesday and Priday 
at noon at the McCann School 
Building. Sault Tribe elders are 
asked for $1 donation and all 
others $3. Lor those who may be 
homebound, please contact the 
Elder Services Division at (906) 
635-4971 for the possibility of 
delivered meals. The elders have 
their monthly committee meet- 
ings on the second Priday of the 
month after the meal. Elders are 
considered age 60. 

Keith and I hold monthly unit 
meetings on the third Monday of 
the month at the McCann School 
building at 6 p.m. I can schedule 
individual meetings by appoint- 
ment. You can also contact me 
at bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 
bridgett91@yahoo.com, (906) 
430-0536 or (906) 984-2052. 

In closing, I would like to 
thank Aaron for being more of 
a team player in the last month. 

I also appreciate that there have 
not been any posts regarding 
our team members or any “sky 
is falling posts.” The tribe is 
better off if we are all trying and 
willing to work with each other 
and put personal differences 
aside as well as not interfering 
in staff hiring, disciplining, etc. 
This is not helpful or productive 
to management or other team 
members . 
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Consent Decree negotiations deserve members' input 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


After many discussions during 
my reelection, I promised you, 
the members, I would continue 
to look out for your best interest! 

With our 2020 Consent 
Decree not far off, community 
members and fishermen feel 
they are not being represent- 
ed appropriately by the tribe’s 
Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee (GLCC) and asked 
to have a voice. Our community 
members work to provide for 


their families; they are not able 
to adjust their schedules, nor 
can they afford to drive two to 
three hours one way to a meet- 
ing. With the technology that the 
tribe possesses, we should be 
making attendance easier for the 
membership so their voices are 
heard, not trying to stop mem- 
bership’s input. 

At the Munising board meet- 
ing, myself and Director Chase 
introduced a resolution to allow 
all tribal members to attend the 
GLCC meetings via telecon- 
ference from Manistique’s and 
Munising’s tribal centers; the 
resolution passed unanimously 
by the tribal board. This reso- 
lution has been met with great 
resistance from our own Great 
Lakes Conservation Committee. 
At its next committee meeting 
after the board passed the tele- 
conference resolution, committee 
members voted unanimously to 
not allow teleconference to hap- 
pen. This committee feels they 
can outvote the tribal board’s 
decision — don’t you start to 
question why they would want to 
stop membership input? Director 


Chase and myself have been met 
with resistance for all members 
to have input even at the board 
level. 

Before the June 28 GLCC 
meeting, Chairman Payment 
gave a directive to allow all 
members to attend the meet- 
ing with the Feds via telecon- 
ference. Director Chase and 
myself, along with several 
community fishermen, were in 
attendance via teleconference. 
Unfortunately, GLCC members 
took it upon themselves to ignore 
their fellow tribal members who 
wanted to give input and they 
chose to ignore the Chairman’s 
directive. Director Chase and 
myself were informed by GLCC 
Chairman Jason Grondin to clear 
the membership out of the room 
or they would shut us down. 

We argued Chairman 
Payment’s directive but it fell on 
deaf ears. I informed Chairman 
Payment his directive was not 
being followed; he was out of 
town. Chairman Payment said 
that Jason Grondin blamed the 
board members who were in 
attendance at the Sault Casino 


and those board members kicked 
the membership out. That would 
be a removable offense for any 
board member to take a vote out- 
side of an official board meeting. 
Board members in attendance 
blamed Jason and Jason blamed 
them, I don’t care either way — 
NO MEMBERSHIP should have 
been closed out of that meeting 
or any thereafter! 

Since June 28, every meeting 
has been met with resistance; 
teleconference not being con- 
nected when the meeting starts, 
volume has been an issue and we 
have asked since the first meet- 
ing for microphones to be used. 
My question is to the member- 
ship — why would this commit- 
tee not want all tribal members’ 
input unless it is a self-serving 
committee like the membership 
have been saying? Members 
have said we need to go back 
to the way the committee was 
before they broke off the Inland 
Conservation Committee. We 
need a committee that looks out 
for all tribal members — hook 
and line, subsistence, gill net and 
trap net. Fishing is our way of 


life we need Great Lakes com- 
mittee members and board mem- 
bers alike and they need to be 
here for OUR MEMBERSHIP’S 
TREATY RIGHTS. 

I do not agree with or 
like what is happening at the 
Chippewa Ottawa Resource 
Authority (CORA) meetings; 
decisions and votes are being 
made at the CORA table without 
a full tribal board discussion 
beforehand. As a board mem- 
ber, I feel responsible for the 
membership and treaty rights. 

I do not appreciate having no 
input before these meetings. A 
vote was taken at the last CORA 
meeting that was never discussed 
with the full tribal board. I 
want members to know I do not 
believe in giving up our rights; 
we should be uniting all tribes 
within CORA so we stand stron- 
ger against the state. 

If you have any questions, 
feel free to contact me at (906) 
298-1888. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 

Unit 4 Representative 

dmorro w @ saulttribe .net 


Chase reports: membership issues across the board 



Denise Chase, 
Director, Unit IY 


The board recently approved 
the forgiveness of outstand- 
ing debt to the Elder Care 
Transportation Program for about 
25 elders. Elders who use the 
program either don’t have any 
form of transportation or unreli- 
able vehicles, or they can’t afford 
the fees to local transits because 
of their limited income. I don’t 


support that we are charging our 
elders for rides to their needed 
medical appointments and look 
forward to program changes. 

During the workshop I 
brought up the fact that it’s not 
fair to all elders who do pay the 
fee for their transportation rides, 
if we just forgive the debt of a 
few. 

In fact, the Elder Division 
was under spent in its 2016 
budget, so the board approved 
the forgiveness of all debt to be 
paid out of the elder budget or 
third-party revenue and to also 
reimburse the elders who did pay 
in 2015-2016 and to suspend the 
charge for elder transportation 
rides until the Elder Division 
director brings forward options 
and plan changes and recommen- 
dations to the board of directors. 
If you have not been calling in 
to the elder division for rides to 
get to your medical appointments 
because of the cost, please call 
in to the elder transportation now 


and schedule your ride. 

We are still waiting for a 
determination on our mandatory 
trust request for our New Boston 
and Lansing properties. It’s 
imperative we get approval soon 
so we can move forward and get 
our gaming expansion projects 
moving. This will allow the tribe 
to sustain our current services 
and the revenue from these proj- 
ects will allow expansion for 
new programs and services to the 
membership. 

The board has started review- 
ing the 2017 tribal budgets. We 
reviewed and passed the FY 
2017 budget documents 002. 

This budget totaled $44,013,945 
of which $777,141 will come 
from tribal support. The divisions 
voted in this budget were: ACFS, 
Education, Elderly, Fisheries, 
Governmental Health, Law 
Enforcement and Tribal Court. 
There will be more 2017 budget 
review sessions scheduled with 
the chairman’s top administration 


budget staff and board members. 

The tribal board of directors 
voted to accept the 2017 Indian 
Housing Plan, grant number 
55-IH-26-5-480. The funding 
amount is $4.5 million. The 
housing plan outlines the various 
activities necessary to ensure 
the low-income housing stock 
is maintained to ensure our 
low-income tribal families have 
a safe and healthy environment. 
Housing units are located in all 
of the tribe’s seven-county ser- 
vice area. Additional housing ser- 
vice programs will include on/off 
reservation home-owner housing 
rehab, emergency financial hous- 
ing assistance, first-time home 
buyer down payment assistance, 
owner occupied energy efficient 
improvement program (furnace 
and hot water heater) and rental 
assistance subsidy program. 

The funds to construct an 
elder complex in St. Ignace, 
matching funds to correct drain- 
age issues on JK Lumsden Way 


and matching funds to correct 
drainage issue on Escanaba and 
St. Ignace housing sites. 

Funds are also used to provide 
financial support to the tribes 
Mary Murray Cultural Camp, 
Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
and Canine Team emphasizing on 
cultural teachings, healthy life- 
style, drug prevention and com- 
munity policing and education 
activities for the membership. 

Congratulations Ashley 
Berthaume, who’s a junior at 
Bay de Noc Community College 
and received the $1,000 Martha 
“Marty” Snyder Honoree 
Tributary Scholarship and con- 
grats to Madeline Wilson, who’s 
a senior at Lake Superior State 
University and received the 
Martha Miller tributary scholar- 
ship. 

You can reach me by calling 
(906) 203-2471 or contact me 
email, dchase@saulttribe.net. 

Denise Chase 

Unit IV board member 


We've come a long way but still have much to do 



Michael McKerchie, 
Director, Unit I 


We often get caught up in our 
day-to-day routines that we don’t 
get a chance to reflect on how far 
we’ve come. During board ori- 
entation, it was an awe-inspiring 
experience to have all the various 
division and program directors 


present their information to the 
board. For over two-and-a-half 
days, we met with over 40 team 
members. Having worked for the 
tribe for over 20 years, I knew 
many of the presenters but was 
still amazed on how much I 
learned from the presentations. I 
want to thank all those involved 
and the information given is 
much appreciated. It gave me the 
opportunity to realize how many 
services we do offer our tribe and 
community— we’ve come a long 
way and I am very grateful. 

With that being said, we still 
have much to do. A Human 
Resource audit was approved, 
although I was reluctant to spend 
money towards it— we need 
reform in our internal services to 
address our deficiencies in hiring 
and maintaining our most valu- 
able assets — our team members. 
We need competitive wages and 
to take a look at revitalizing addi- 


tional benefits for all our employ- 
ees. In recent months, we’ve had 
tremendous turnover in several 
departments and the tribe simply 
cannot afford to keep losing tal- 
ented and experienced staff. As 
this will be a performance audit, 

I have high hopes that that the 
findings presented to the board 
will be acted on and change will 
occur. Even without the audit 
findings, we are aware of several 
policies that require updating and 
I hope to see those changes soon. 

Our new CEO for Kewadin, 
Mike Olujic, has presented a few 
times to the Gaming Authority 
and I am optimistic that he can 
help our tribe prosper in the 
gaming sector. He brings a lot of 
Indian gaming experience and 
seems committed to our success. 
The board will work with him to 
get him the proper tools to do his 
job: revisiting outdated polices, 
working with him on aligning 


wage grids, etc. And then let him 
manage. 

Our tribal board is set up as 
a legislative body to create a 
vision then write tribal law, set 
policies, and approve budgets to 
complete that vision. We are not 
a managing board and should 
not be involved in the day-to-day 
operations of any tribal business, 
program, or department. During 
the board orientation, we had a 
trainer come in to go over parlia- 
mentary rules (board meetings) 
and board roles. The board mem- 
bers who did attend participated 
in several exercises that illustrat- 
ed that many of our current prac- 
tices blur the line between policy 
making and managing. With this 
presentation and information we 
received, we can make the nec- 
essary corrections and allow our 
managers to administer the poli- 
cies we set forth. 

On a final note, the Standing 


Rock Sioux Tribe fight against 
the pipeline had some major wins 
this week but the battle is not 
done. There are still many obsta- 
cles to overcome and legal battles 
will continue. This is important 
not only to their tribe but to all 
tribes, as many face similar bat- 
tles. Our own fight against shut- 
ting down Line 5 continues. If the 
pipeline was to burst the environ- 
mental impact would be devastat- 
ing. We must continue to educate 
and encourage the state and fed- 
eral governments to shut down 
the outdated and stressed pipeline 
that runs under the straights of 
Mackinac that threatens one of 
the biggest fresh water sources in 
the world. 

Please contact me to further 
discuss this issue and other issues 
facing our tribe at (906) 440- 
7768. 

Chi Miigwech, 

Michael McKerchie 
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Griffin donates farm produce to tribal members 

SWEET GRASS FARM RECEIVES ENVIRONMENTAL VERIFICATION FOR ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY FARM PRACTICES 



Photos by Brenda Austin 

Helen Barbara Griffin (nee: Madigan), and her daughter Nancy Griffin. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Ste. Marie resident and 
Sault Tribe member Nancy Griffin 
is a talented, educated woman 
who wears many hats in her local 
community. Her favorite hat to 
wear blocks the sun from her eyes 
as she crawls around weeding 
in the pesticide-free soil of her 
extensive vegetable garden, locat- 
ed in the Sault just off of Shunk 
Road. 

Griffin donates hundreds of 
pounds of organic farm fresh 
produce to the tribe every year, 
which she grows and harvests 
with the help of family, friends 
and volunteers. When the vege- 
tables are ready to be harvested, 
Griffin calls Community Health 
Registered Dietitian Stacy Storey, 
who sends volunteers to the farm 
to help pick the vegetables. The 
volunteers take the freshly picked 
produce back to the Sault Tribe 
Health Center where it is put on 
tables outside the entrance for 
anyone walking by to take for 
free, including health center staff. 
Griffin also takes boxes filled 
with just-picked goodies to family 
members and elderly people she 
knows in the community. 

Storey said, “Both clients and 
staff at the Sault Tribe Health 
Center have been very fortunate to 
enjoy the produce from Nancy’s 
amazing garden. She has provided 
us with tons of free vegetables 
over the years. She is also eager 
to invite individuals out for farm 
tours. She loves the idea of shar- 
ing her garden with her local com- 
munity members. All she asks in 
return is some extra hands to help 
her harvest the produce. Her gift 
of food and cooking knowledge 
are priceless. Both Nancy and her 
garden are a gift to our communi- 
ty.” 

Hoping to lead by example and 
show others in the community that 


good food can be grown without 
the intervention of chemicals, 
Griffin applied for and received 
environmental verification for 
her vegetable farm on Aug. 16, 
through the Michigan Agriculture 
Environmental Assurance 
Program, assuring that Griffin’s 
farm practices are environmen- 
tally friendly and in line with the 
Michigan Generally Accepted 
Agriculture Management 
Practices. 

Sweet Grass Farm received 
its name from the sweet smell of 
the grasses growing on the farm. 
“Sweet grass is mother earth’s 
hair, and we have fields with 
sweet grass and when they are cut 
you can smell it. So that is how 
the name came about,” she said. 

A trained chef, Griffin was 
getting ready to retire and couldn’t 
decide where she wanted to move 
to get away from the busy East 
Coast lifestyle. A friend men- 
tioned maybe she should move 
to the Sault because that is where 
she vacationed for eight consecu- 
tive years. “I have a lot of family 


in the Sault and am also tribal. I 
used to stay at the Kewadin Hotel 
and go to the powwow every year 
for a vacation. I love winter, the 
snow and ice skating and hiking 
in snowshoes and how beautiful 
it is. And, I love the cold. I came 
up here and had three days to find 
a place,” she said. “I was driving 
down Shunk Road and the Tor 
sale’ sign was up. The man who 
lived here had just put it up. The 
minute I pulled into the drive- 
way I said ‘This is it!’ It’s a great 
spot.” 

Griffin made an offer that day. 
That was in May. She closed on 
the farm in August and moved 
there in October 2011, planting 
her first garden the next spring. 
She also planted a small apple 
orchard and numerous blueberry 
bushes. 

While she lived in New York, 
she did some organic gardening 
and had strawberries, tomatoes 
and a few other plants. When 
she moved to the Sault she was 
interested in doing something on 
a larger scale. “Being a chef and 


having a respect for food - which 
is life giving - I am interested 
in the nutritional and wholistic 
approach of nature and work- 
ing with nature and not using 
chemicals or artificial fertilizers 
or anything that would harm the 
environment,” she said. “I would 
like to encourage people to eat a 
healthier diet. It may be something 
you are not used to at the start, but 
if you try different vegetables and 
different ways of cooking them 
you may find you enjoy them. I 
am offering fresh food to our trib- 
al community so people can try 
it. There are a lot of people who 
already cook fresh food and love 
it.” 

Griffin grows a variety of 
beans, wax, purple, and green 
beans; root vegetables, carrots, 
beets, potatoes, rutabagas, and 
vine vegetables, winter squash, 
pumpkin, zucchini and yellow 
squash. She planted a small herb 
garden in the center of the larger 
plot, and you will also find broc- 
coli, Brussels sprouts, and another 
vine vegetable, cucumbers. She 
also grows a few ears of corn for 
her family’s use. 

“It’s a lot of labor but I enjoy 
it,” she said. “It’s my exercise 
during the spring, summer and 
fall months. It’s a whole body 
workout and you can work as 
slow or fast as you want. It keeps 
me in good shape. I have very bad 
arthritis and moving around every 
day is very helpful. I love sitting 
out here with nature, hearing the 
birds, and it smells so beautiful 
out here.” 

“My mother is 86 and is going 
strong. A lot of my ancestors from 
the Sault all lived to be close to 
100. When my mother was grow- 
ing up, her father fished and hunt- 
ed and they ate all that. They had 
a Victory Garden out back and my 
grandmother canned everything. 


We have gotten so far away from 
some of those ways that were 
more healthful,” Griffin said. 

Her mother is Helen Barbara 
Griffin (nee: Madigan), who was 
born in the Sault in 1930, and 
according to Griffin, she remem- 
bers everybody. “She was born 
in a house on Maple Street on 
the family’s kitchen table. We 
knocked on the door one time 
and told the people living there 
that she had been bom there and 
they invited us in. We stood in the 
kitchen where she had been born,” 
Griffin said. 

Barbara Griffin’s father John 
Madigan died while hunting when 
she was 1 1 , two days after Pearl 
Harbor. “The whole world was 
crazy at that time,” she said. 

Classically trained in French 
cuisine, Griffin graduated from 
the Culinary Institute of America 
in Hyde Park, NY, and had a 
career as a chef for 25 years 
before returning to her alma mater 
to teach as a professor. Her name 
can also be found associated with 
a number of cookbooks and she 
also won several culinary compe- 
titions. 

She worked as an executive 
and corporate chef for two country 
clubs in Texas. She also worked as 
a personal chef to Ralph Lauren 
and his family and traveled the 
world with them for three years. 

“At the time I was entering 
the culinary field American chefs 
were coming onto the scene. This 
was in 1980 when I graduated. 
American cuisine was starting to 
take shape and a lot of us young 
chefs at the time were part of that 
whole revolution. I remember that 
avocados at the time were rare; 
people didn’t know what they 
were. Now you go to the super- 
market here in Sault Ste. Marie 
and you can buy an avocado,” she 
said. 



Sault Tribe employees and picking volunteers Brandy 
McCoy and Colin Welker with a pumpkin that grew inches 
overnight from a good rainfall. Below, Nancy Griffin. 



Neighbors Shelby McCoy, 8, and mom Brandy McCoy 
helping to pick vegetables from Griffin’s garden. Below, 
Sweet Grass Farm. 



Kim Vallier, Traditional Medicine, and Brandi MacArthur 
(L-R) with Higher Education helped pick vegetables. 
Below, Nancy Griffin checking some of the vegetables. 
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Anishinaabekwe host rally to protect Great Lakes 


Sault Tribe sponsors 
Nokomis Ogitchida Line 
5 information rally 

Anishinaabe mothers and 
grandmothers — Nokomis 
Ogitchida — call to action to 
“protect our sacred waters” led 
to a grassroots effort to rally 
community members calling for 
protecting the Great Lakes by 
shutting down Line 5 . The con- 
tinued operation of Enbridge’s 
unsafe pipelines endangers tribal 
lands and resources. Line 5 trav- 
els underwater through the Straits 
of Mackinac where the waters of 
Lake Michigan meet Lake Huron, 
and are spanned by the mighty 
Mackinac Bridge. 

A peaceful gathering at 
the east end of the Michigan 
Welcome Center in St. Ignace, 
adjacent to 1-75 and at the north- 
ern end of the Mackinac Bridge 
was held Sept. 26. About 200 
people both native and non-Na- 
tive attended throughout the day, 
some coming from as far as 10 
hours away. 

The event started with a water 
ceremony conducted by tribal 
women. “We as Anishinaabekwe 
are protectors of our sacred water, 
Sault Tribe Unit II Director Lana 
Causley-Smith said. “ We as 
grandmothers and mothers have 
a responsibility to our children 
to do everything we can for the 
future of our resources and life- 
blood. This is a grassroots effort 
led by women to protect and 
educate about the dangers we 
face when our water is threatened 
— we will gather humbly, yet 
assertively, and commit ourselves 
to that protection that is needed 
today and always.” 

Enbridge’s Line 5 is a 63-year- 
old twin oil pipeline that has 
outlived its intended lifespan and 
pumps more than 500,000 barrels 
of oil a day under the Straits of 
Mackinac — three times as much 


as it was originally called upon to 
pump. A rupture in the pipeline 
would be a disaster that would 
not only be impossible to contain, 
but would harm our economy, 
ecology and health. It would be a 
major environmental disaster with 
unprecedented local, national and 
international impacts. The Great 
Lakes holds 20 percent of the 
world’s fresh water. 

Sault Tribe staff made signs 
for participants to hold up and 
even designed a pin commemo- 
rating the event. 

Kewadin Casino shuttles 
picked up those from outlying 
areas who needed transportation 
to the site and the tribe furnished 
water, coffee and fresh fruit for 
attendees. 

A week later, on Oct. 3, 
the Michigan Department of 
Environmental quality announced 



it approved a permit to add four 
helical supports to Enbridge Line 
5 to “maintain the integrity and 
safety of the existing pipeline,” 
according to a release, but not 
an additional request to install 
18 other supports. “Due to sig- 
nificant public comment, and 
after consultation with the Grand 
Traverse Band of Ottawa and 
Chippewa Indians, the MDEQ 
has decided to defer a permitting 
decision on the additional 18 
supports,” read a press release by 
the MDEQ. ( Read more about the 
rally on p. 26 in Director Lana 
Causley-Smith ’s report.) 


www.saulttribe.com 
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Photo by Bucko Teeple 


On a rainy, blustery day at the Mackinac Bridge, Sault Tribe hosted a rally that brought all kinds of people 
together to help make the public aware of Line 5 under the Mackinac Straits and what it will do to our land 
and waters if not decommissioned. Above, Sault Tribe Unit II Director Lana Causley backed by supporters 
talks to a television reporter. At left, Unit II Director Catherine Hollowell prepares to hang a banner. 

Abramson receives lifetime achievement award 

The National Indian Health 
Board has the honor of working 
with some of the best and bright- 
est advocates for American Indian 
and Alaska Native health. Every 
year, NIHB takes pride in high- 
lighting, on a national platform, 
some of the great work occur- 
ring throughout Indian Country. 

NIHB’s Jake White Crow Award 
recognizes an individual with 
outstanding lifetime achievements 
in elevating health care advocacy, 
raising awareness, or affecting 
change for American Indian and 
Alaska Native Health care. 

NIHB announced this year’s 
Jake White Crow Award winner 
as Cathy Abramson of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. Abramson was cho- 
sen for her extensive advocacy 
and service over the last three 
decades. Abramson represented 
the Bemidji area tribes (Michigan, 

Wisconsin and Minnesota) on the 
National Indian Health Board and 
served as the board chairperson 
for several years. 

Abramson, who retired ear- 
lier this year, also served on 
the U.S. Department of Health 
and Humans Services (HHS) 

Secretary’s Tribal Advisory 
Committee (STAC) as the first 
female chairperson, where she 
was able to advance tribal priori- 
ties directly with the Secretary of 
the HHS. In 2010, she received 
the IHS Director’s Special 
Recognition Award in Tribal 
Leadership and Partnership. 
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Retired board member Cathy Abramson was this year’s recipient of the 
NIHB Jake White Crow Award for her outstanding achievements in tribal 
health. Above, she holds her award wearing the blanket she was hon- 
ored with during the award ceremony. 


After serving on the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Board of Directors for the past 20 
years, she chose not to run again. 

Health Director Bonnie Culfa 
garnered the Local Impact Award, 
which acknowledges work that 
affected change or impacted 
health care on the local and or 


tribal level. 

Abramson and Culfa were 
recognized, along with other 
award winners, on Sept. 21 
in Scottsdale, Ariz., during 
the Heroes in Native Health 
Awards Gala at NIHB’s National 
Tribal Nations Annual Health 
Conference. 
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Art competition invites youth to reach "Beyond the Stars" 


The International Aviation Art 
Contest is open to children aged 
6-17. Entries must be post- 
marked and received by Jan. 20, 
2017. The top three winners will 
compete in the national contest 
in Washington, D.C. This year’s 
contest theme is “Beyond the 
Clouds.” 

Calling all young aviators ! Do 
you have a passion for airplanes, 
hot air balloons, gliders or simply 
like to fly as a passenger? Do you 
like to draw, pain or color? If so, 
here’s a fun opportunity for chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 
17 to combine art and aviation 
in the International Aviation Art 


Sault Tribe Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services 
(ACFS) 2016-17 Low Income 
Energy Assistance Program 
(LIHEAP) opens on Nov. 1 , 

2016. LIHEAP provides assis- 
tance to lower the burden of 
high energy bills and to increase 
energy efficiency of eligible 
Sault Tribe households in the 
tribe’s seven-county service area. 
Members who received heating 
assistance during the program 
year from the Department of 
Human Services will not be eligi- 
ble for benefits. 

LIHEAP is designed to assist 
low-income tribal households to 
meet their home heating energy 
burden. 

LIHEAP-Heating Assistance 


Contest sponsored by the Federa- 
tion Aeronatutique Internationale 
(FAI). 

Entries are judged in three 
classes, according to age and at 
least in part for its creative use of 
the theme “Beyond the Clouds” 
in relation to the aviation world. 
Winners will receive recognition 
from their state. The top three 
entries in each age group will be 
forwarded to Washington, D.C., to 
be judged in the national compe- 
tition. All Michigan entries must 
be submitted and postmarked by 
Jan. 20, 2017, to Leanne Henges- 
bach, Office of Aeronautics, 2700 
Port Lansing Road, Lansing, MI 


is available this year from Nov. 

1, 2016, through Sept. 20, 2017, 
as permitted by available funding 
on a first come, first served basis. 
Heating Assistance offers finan- 
cial assistance to tribal mem- 
bers who are in need of energy 
fuels. Disconnect notices are not 


48906, hengesbachl@michigan. 
gov, (517) 335-9756. 

Since 1989, the FAI has spon- 
sored the International Aviation 
Art Contest to challenge young 
people to illustrate the importance 
of aviation through art. Demon- 
strating the impact of aeronautics 
through an interactive, fun medi- 
um such as art motivates youth of 
all ages to become more familiar 
with aeronautics, engineering and 
science. 

The U.S. portion of the contest 
is sanctioned by the National 
Aeronautic Association, managed 
by the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials (NAS AO) 


required. Applications approved 
for funding will be provided with 
credits on their accounts with 
their energy providers. 

Applications available at the 
following places: 

ACFS Sault office, 2218 
Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783, (800) 726-0093 or 632- 
5250. 

ACFS St. Ignace office, 1140 
N. State Street, Suite 2805, St. 
Ignace, MI 49781, 643-8689. 

ACFS Manistique office, 5698 
W. Highway US 2, Manistique, 
MI 49783,341-6993. 

ACFS Munising office, 622 
W. Superior Street, Munising, MI 
49862, 387-390. 

Ref: Notice of Public 
Hearing/2016-17 LIHEAP Plan. 


Center for Aviation Research 
and Education and sponsored by 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical Uni- 
versity - Prescott, Ken Cook Co., 
the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion and the National Coalition 


Presentations coming in 
November in Hessel, St. Ignace, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Munising and 
Manistique to inform members of 
the findings of the Tribal Action 
Plan (TAP) surveys, focus groups, 
interviews and the subsequent 
Tribal Action Plan. 

If you did not take part in the 
information gathering process 
you might be wondering, “What 
is TAP?” TAP is our tribe’s stra- 
tegic plan to combat substance 
abuse. The Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians Tribal 
Court, under a grant from the 
Department of Justice, Bureau 


for Aviation and Space Education 
with additional support from 
NAS AO members. 

For more information and 
contest rules, please visit http:// 
bit.ly/2cRqqBK. 


of Justice Assistance, Office of 
Justice Programs (award no. 

2011 -IC-BX-0008) , sought to 
discover the scope of substance 
abuse issues as well as needs for 
services for tribal members in 
the seven-county service area in 
the Upper Peninsula. With the 
information that was gathered and 
analyzed, a Tribal Action Plan 
was developed to meet the needs 
of members in the service area. 

The dates and times for the 
TAP community presentations 
will be posted very soon, watch 
the tribal intranet, website and 
Facebook for further details. 



MOVING? 

Contact Tnibal Enmtlmmt At 

(800) 251-6597 to 
Up/M&YottiiAddneM,! 


LIHEAP opens Nov. 1 for help with heat 



Tribal Action Plan 
presentations coming 
in November 

WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AC A Insurance Sign-Up 


November 9, 2016 
8:00AM - 5:00PM 

Sault Tribe Health Center - Auditorium 
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Sault Tribe employment opportunities; apply online! 


Apply online or sign up for 
email notifications online at 
www.saulttrbe.com. Contact the 
Employment Office at 1 (866) 
635-7032 or stemployment@ 
saulttribe.net. 

GOVERNMENTAL 

OPENINGS 

Sault Ste. Marie, Kincheloe 

Economic development direc- 
tor - full time/regular - open 
until filled 

Health Education supervisor 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Community Health educator 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Custodian (Big Bear) - part 


time/regular - open until filled 
Employee specialist (2) - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Cook (2) - elder services - 
part time/regular - open until 
filled 

Physician - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Concessions worker I - part 
time/seasonal - open until filled 
Community educator - full 
time/regular - open until filled 
Events worker - part time/reg- 
ular - open until filled 

H.R. Coordinator - full time/ 
regular - open until filler 
Division Director (Health) 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 


Hessel, St. Ignace, Escanaba, 
Manistiqu, Marquette, 
Munising, Newberry 

Chief solo dentist (Manistique) 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Staff dentist (St. Ignace) - part 
time/regular - open until filled 
Staff pharmacist (St. Ignace) 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

CASINO OPENINGS 
Sault Ste. Marie 

Guest room attendant - part 
time/regular - open until filled 

St. Ignace 

Restaurant cashier - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 
Deli cooks - (2) full time/regular 


Sault Tribe Committee vacancies 


The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Joanne Carr or 
Linda Grossett, 523 Ashmun St., 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783. Call 
635-6050 for any questions. 

— Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee - Two vacancies (men, 
four-year term) 

— Cultural Screening Committee 
Two vacancies (four-year term) 

— Health Board - Two vacancies 


four-year term) 


— Higher Education Committee 
- One vacancy (four-year term) 

— Election Committee - Six 
vacancies (four-year term) 

— Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee - Six vacancies (two- 
year term) 

— Child Welfare Committee - 
Five vacancies (four-year term) 

— Unit I Sault Elders 
Subcommittee - One alternate 
(four-year term) 

— Unit II Newberry Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 


Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 

— Unit II Hessel Elders 
Subcommittee -Two regular seat 
vacancies, two alternates (four- 
year term) 

— Unit V Munising Elders 
Subcommittee - One vacancy, 
two alternates (four-year term) 

— Unit V Marquette Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 

— Unit II Naubinway Elders 
Subcommittee - One alternate 


— Unit IV Manistique Elders (four-year term) 


Session at LSSU on addiction births 


In conjunction with the U.P. Fall Substance Use 
Disorder Summit, this free community event takes 
place on Thursday, Oct. 27, 6-8 p.m., in the Arts 
Center on the campus of LSSU. The topic covers 
steps taken when a child is born to a mother with an 
addiction problem. The speaker is Angela Fortney- 
Ross, a nurse who has worked in the neo-natal 
intensive care unit at Munson Medical Center for 


Registration is encouraged: go to www.chippe- 
wahd.com to register. 

No cost to attend. Refreshments provided. Who 
should attend: parents, grandparents, professionals 
and community members. 

For more information, contact Tonya Joss at 635- 
3647 or tjoss@chippewahd.com. 

Session sponsored by Families Against Narcotics 


many years. 


of Chippewa County. 

Kowalke gets first buck! 


Tribal member Carlie 
Jo Kowalke, 12, took 
her first buck in 
the youth hunt on 
Sunday, Sept. 18, a 
three-point buck. 

The proud parents 
are Gorden and Judi 
Kowalke of Lynn, 
Mich. Carlie Jo is the 
granddaughter of 
Susan Kowalke of 
Plymouth and the 
great granddaughter 
of the late Jeanette 
Belonga Richards. 



Culture camp 
open house 
set for Oct. 29 


Everyone is invited to the 
Mary Murray Culture Camp 
open house on Saturday, Oct. 
29, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Come see our new improve- 
ments and have a fun family 
fall day at the camp on Sugar 
Island. Anishinaabe elder 
George Martin gives lessons 
about traditional corn hom- 
iny. Enjoy some corn soup, 
apple crisp and fun games. 
For more information, con- 
tact Jackie Minton at 635- 
6050, jminton@saulttribe.net 
or Samuel Gardner at 635- 
6050, sgardner2@saulttribe. 
net. 


- open until filled 

Prep cook - part time/regular 

- open until filled 

Casino porter - part time/regu- 
lar - open until filled 

Guest room attendant - part 
time/regular - open until filled 
Bar server - full time/tempo- 
rary - open until filled 
Christmas 

Line cook - full time/regular - 


open until filled 

Lead cook - full time/regular 
- open until filled 

Bar server - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Restaurant server - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 

Casino porter - part time/regu- 
lar - open until filled 

Casino porter - full time/regu- 
lar - open until filled 


Home • Auto • Life • Boat 
Motorcycle • RV • Motor Homes 
Business • Snowmobile 

906 - 253-1904 


NuSiaC 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


"We Cover Your Assets " 

INSURANCE 



Bouschor & Sherman Email: bbou$choF#riu 5tarinswanoe.net 

www.NuStar Insurance, net 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL - COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


Don’t get caught without power again! 
Generators: Sales, Installation, Maintenance 
by a Trained Licensed Electrician 


(906) 632-8878 


www.royelectric.us 


Fall Carpet & Remnant 

BLOW OUT SALE! 


r While Quantities Last 


Flooring ♦ Furniture ♦ Bedding 

$ f Northern 


Hospitality 


802 Ashmun • Downtown Sault Ste. Marie 

906 - 635-4800 

Open Mon-Fri, 8-5:30 • Saturdays by Appt. 


Tribal Member Discount • Tribal Employee Payroll Deduct • Stop in and Shop! 


Membership assistance 


Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s 
office on membership issues 
and concerns across the service 
area. This requires knowledge 
of the tribe and its practices, 
administrative experience and 
the ability to work with data, 
write reports and organize special 
projects and events. 

The liaisons will also respond 
to and follow up on membership 
issues to ensure they are 
resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with 
tribal issues by emailing 


membersconcerns @ saulttribe .net 
or individually at: 

Unit I — Sheila Berger, Office 
of the Chairperson, Sault Ste. 
Marie, (906) 635-6050, (800) 
793-0660, sberger@saulttribe.net 
Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, 

St. Ignace, (906) 643-2124, 
chudak@ saulttribe .net 
Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 

Munising Centers, (906) 

450-7011 or (906) 450-7011, 
mj enerou @ saulttribe .net 


Win Awenen 
Nisitotung 


The official newspaper of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 


October 21, 2016 
Bnakwe Giizis 
Falling Leaves Moon 
Vol. 37, No. 10 


Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 OR 
saulttribenews @ saulttribe .net 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 





U.P. TIRE 


Complete Tire Sales & Service 

Umocesrone firestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Pro j ect to transform Indian Country image 


By Rick Smith 

The First Nations 
Development Institute and 
Echo Hawk Consulting recently 
announced a two-year project to 
transform the image of American 
Indians as perceived by the gen- 
eral public. The project is funded 
through a $2.5 million grant from 
the W.K. Kellogg Foundation and 
is called Reclaiming Native Truth: 
A Project to Dispel America’s 
Myths and Misconceptions. 

“Over the next two years,” 
said Echo Hawk Consulting 
president and CEO, Crystal Echo 
Hawk in a prepared statement, 
“this project is focused on under- 
standing the true extent of soci- 
ety’s negative and inaccurate per- 
ceptions of Native Americans and 
finding the best means of over- 
coming them. Only then will we 
have the knowledge we need to 


design a broad campaign to solve 
this problem.” Speaking by phone 
she explained the first phase of 
the project is research involving 
Indians and others delving into 
how stereotypes, misperceptions 
and invisibility in the national 
mainstream consciousness affects 
daily lives. Some of the tech- 
niques planned for conducting 
research include extensive focus 
groups, polls and interviews. 

Said the president and CEO 
of First Nations Development 
Institute, Michael E. Roberts, 
“Native Americans and their com- 
munities are blocked from reach- 
ing their full potential by harmful 
stereotypes, misperceptions and 
lack of awareness. This cultural 
indifference and injustice per- 
vades our entire country, from the 
media and entertainment industry 
to thought leaders and pop culture 


overall.” Reached by phone, he 
added that for a very long time 
others, such as Afro-Americans, 
Latinos and the LGTBI (lesbian, 
gay, transgender, bisexual and 
intersex) communities, have all 
had differing degrees of success 
in creating public awareness and 
acceptance from the larger whole 
population. “Indian Country 
hasn’t had it’s moment in the 
sun, baseline research is a start to 
changing that situation,” Roberts 
said. 

Echo Hawk hails from the 
Pawnee Nation of Oklahoma and 
Roberts is from the Tlingit and 
Haida Indian Tribes of Alaksa. 

An advisory committee of 20 
influential Indian Country leaders 
and experts will guide the project. 
Membership on the committee 
is by invitation, sent earlier this 
year. At the time of the inter- 


views, not all of the invitations 
were answered. So far, these peo- 
ple are on the committee: 

• Cheryl CrazyBull, Sicangu 
Lakota, president, American 
Indian College Fund; 

• Ray Halbritter, Oneida, 
Oneida Indian Nation representa- 
tive and CEO of Oneida Nation 
Enterprises; 

• Jacqueline Pata, Tlingit, 
executive director, National 
Congress of American Indians; 

• Sara Kastelic, Alutiiq, exec- 
utive director, National Indian 
Child Welfare Association; 

• Dr. Adrienne Keene, 
Cherokee, scholar, writer, blogger 
and activist; 

• Judith LeBlanc, Caddo, 
director, Native Organizers 
Alliance; 

• Denisa Livingston, Navajo, 
community health advocate, Dine 


Community Advocacy Alliance; 

• Nichole Maher, Tlingit, 
board chair, National Urban 
Indian Family Coalition and 
president of Northwest Health 
Foundation; 

• Erik Stegman, Assiniboine, 
executive director, Center for 
Native American Youth; 

• Mark Trahant, 
Shoshone-Bannock, editor of 
TrahantReports 

The aim of the project is for 
Indian Country leaders to develop 
a national campaign to improve 
awareness, mutual respect and 
equality for American Indians, 
acquire more involvement in gov- 
ernment decisions, address grant 
disparities, improve accuracy 
of American Indian portrayals 
in the public eye, include accu- 
rate American Indian history in 
schools and other measures. 


Feds exceed goal to restore 


tribal homelands 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior Sally 
Jewell and Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary - Indian 
Affairs Lawrence S . Roberts 
recently announced the Obama 
administration exceeded its goal 
of placing 500,000 acres of tribal 
homelands into trust for federally 
recognized tribes. 

“Restoring tribal homelands 
has been a pillar of President 
Obama’s commitment to support 
tribal self-determination and 
self-governance, empowering 
tribal leaders to build stronger, 


more resilient communities, 
Jewell said. “The administration 
broke the logjam on trust land 
applications in 2009 and has 
worked steadily, collaboratively 
and effectively to restore Native 
lands that will help strengthen 
tribal economies and make their 
nations whole again. 

The 500,000 acre goal was 
surpassed Friday when President 
Obama signed into law the bipar- 
tisan Nevada Native Nations 
Lands Act, which conveys more 
than 71,000 acres of Bureau 
of Land Management and U.S. 


Forest Service lands to the U.S. 
Department of the Interior to 
place into federal trust status for 
six Nevada tribes. The tribes will 
use their newly acquired lands to 
expand housing, provide econom- 
ic development opportunities and 
promote cultural activities for and 
by their members. 

Restoring tribal homelands 
has been a key part of the Obama 
administration’s Indian Country 
priorities, representing a shift 
from historic federal policy that 
previously resulted in tribes 
losing millions of acres of land 


across the U.S. over several 
hundred years. Since 2009, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
processed 2,265 individual trust 
applications and restored more 
than 542,000 acres of land into 
trust. And in partnership with 
tribes and agency staff at all lev- 
els, Indian Affairs continues to 
process additional applications 
for land into trust. 

The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized by the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934 to 
acquire land into trust for fed- 
erally recognized tribes. Lands 


held in federal Indian trust status, 
which cannot be sold, alienated, 
or transferred to non-Indians 
or non-Natives, benefit their 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native tribal owners through 
federal programs for business 
development, housing, and envi- 
ronmental and cultural protection. 
Typical uses of trust land include 
governmental operations, cultural 
activities , agricultural/forestry 
activities, housing, economic 
development, social and commu- 
nity services, and health care and 
educational facilities. 
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President Obama signs NATIVE Act into law 


Native American Tourism and Improving Visitor Experience (NATIVE) Act mandates federal help in building tribal tourism enterprises, jobs, revenue 


By Rick Smith 

President Barack Obama 
signed the Native American 
Tourism and Improving Visitor 
Experience (NATIVE) Act 
into law on Sept. 23. Tracked 
in the October 2015 and June 
2016 editions of Win Awenen 
Nisitotung , The NATIVE Act 
could be critical in developing 
an economic boon for Sault 
Tribe and its members . The 
measure is seen as both a way to 
more fully convey the histories 
of the United States and Indian 
Country as well as to jump-start 
tribal commerce. 

The new law essentially man- 
dates departments of the federal 
government to put their resourc- 
es and expertise to work with 


Indian Country communities to 
build and integrate historical and 
cultural tourism ventures. The 
NATIVE Act could function as a 
vehicle to spur significant gains 
in Indian Country employment 
and many other economic and 
social benefits for tribes across 
the country through revenue 
generated from tourism focused 
on tribal cultures and histories . 

According to a Senate sum- 
mary of the NATIVE Act, the 
departments of Commerce and 
the Interior along with other fed- 
eral agencies having recreational 
or travel functions are required 
to update management plans and 
tourism initiatives to integrate 
American Indian tribes and 
organizations. Plans must spec- 


ify proposals to improve travel 
and tourism data collection and 
analysis, increase usefulness of 
public information and federal 
websites, support national tour- 
ism goals, identify programs to 
help build tourism infrastructure 
in American Indian communi- 
ties, develop elements to show- 
case and respect the diversity 
of American Indians , share lan- 
guages through bilingual signs 
and improve access to transpor- 
tation programs to build capacity 
for tourism trade. 

The departments of the 
Interior and Commerce are 
mandated to provide technical 
assistance for American Indian 
tribes and organizations enter- 
ing the tourism industry. The 


departments would be required 
to submit progress reports to 
the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Further, the Smithsonian 
Institution is required to cooper- 
ate with American Indian enti- 
ties in sharing collections and 
conduct joint research and other 
projects with museums as well 
as educational and cultural orga- 
nizations. 

The NATIVE Act also autho- 
rizes grant funding for American 
Indian tribes or organizations 
to support programs to present 
their stories and cultures, revital- 
ize communities through the arts 
and humanities and other efforts. 

Senator John B arras so, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs , previously 


praised the measure when passed 
by the Senate. “Expanding local 
tourism to include tribes is a 
great way for Americans to learn 
about Native culture, history and 
traditions,” he remarked, adding 
that the legislation will boost 
local tribal economies.” 

Now that the NATIVE Act is 
law, Sault Tribe could not only 
capitalize on the existing tour- 
ist trade in the region, the tribe 
could develop its own unique 
niche or engage in joint ventures 
with other tribes in Michigan or 
Canada as well. 

American Indian tourism 
associations are already pro- 
moting existing Indian Country 
attractions and courting national 
and international trade. 


Eighth, possibly last. White House Tribal 
Nations Conference convened in Washington 


By Rick Smith 

What could possibly be the 
final White House Tribal Nations 
Conference in Washington, D.C., 
took place on Sept. 26. The 
eighth annual interface between 
Indian Country and U.S. gov- 
ernment officials could be the 
last, depending upon results of 
the coming presidential election; 
while it seems likely Hillary 
Clinton would continue to con- 
vene the conferences, it equally 
seems unlikely Donald Trump 
would keep the momentum 
going. 

As is the custom of the 
conferences, the 2016 affair 
featured speeches from the 
Obama administration as well 
as a speech from the president 
himself. Conference attendees 
also received the 2015 White 
House Tribal Nations Conference 
progress report titled Building 
Prosperous and Resilient Tribal 
Nations from the executive 
office of the president. Anyone 
who would like to peruse the 
52-page summary report can 
view or download a copy at 
https://www.whitehouse.gov/ 
sites/whitehouse .gov/files/imag- 
es/20 15 %20Tribal%20 
N ations % 20 Conference % 20 
Report.pdf. It covers a wide 
variety of subjects and initiatives 
aimed at building health, safety 
and prosperity in Indian Country. 

As his first order of business 
in making his speech, according 
to a White House transcript of 
his remarks to Indian Country 
representatives and others, 
Obama expressed gratitude when 
he said, “So today, the most 
important thing I want to say is 
thank you. After almost eight 
years as your president, I have 
been privileged to learn from 
you and spend time with many 
of you while visiting more tribal 
communities than any other pres- 
ident.” He recounted moments 
of warmth and humor he shared 
with certain individuals he came 
to know and in communities he 
toured. 

As part of his initial presiden- 
tial campaign, Obama pledged to 
partner with Indian Country to 
develop a true nation-to-nation 


relationship. He started “by ele- 
vating Native American affairs 
within the White House and 
across the federal government.” 
He listed American Indian White 
House staffers and federal offi- 
cials who served as advisors in 
his administration’s endeavors to 
bond with Indian Country. 

Obama listed a number of 
accomplishments resulting from 
collaborations between the U.S. 
and Indian Country over the last 
eight years. He cited permanent 
protection of sacred lands, res- 
toration of more than 428,000 
acres of tribal homelands to the 
original owners, the Cobell set- 
tlement, strengthening sovereign- 


ty, reauthorization and amend- 
ing the Violence Against Women 
Act so tribes can prosecute all 
perpetrators of domestic violence 
on reservations, created jobs and 
expanded opportunities through 
clean energy projects and high- 
speed broadband installations, 
improved access to medical care 
through the Affordable Care Act 
and the permanent reauthoriza- 
tion of the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act, education 
investments, promoting net- 
working among young people 
in Indian Country through the 
Generation Indigenous initiative 
and other measures. 

“And I’m optimistic that you 


will continue on the path forward 
that we’ve set,” said Obama. 

“I’m optimistic that our progress 
will continue.” 

Obama told the story of a 
young Comanche woman named 
Lindsay Early who wrote to him 
about her excitement about his 
2008 pledge to that he’d do his 
best for Indian Country. He said 
eight years later Early has gone 
on to “accomplish some pretty 
remarkable things” coming from 
disadvantage to becoming edu- 
cated and helping to develop a 
new assisted-living facility for 
the Comanche Nation, a kin- 
dergarten teacher by day and a 
tribal college instructor in Native 


American history by night. He 
said Early was and example of 
people “going off,” then return- 
ing to make Indian Country 
better and convey to show her 
students they are in control of 
their own destinies. 

In conclusion, Obama said, 

“I hope I set a direction that 
others then follow, and I hope 
I’ve given more of our young 
people, like Lindsay and her stu- 
dents , that sense of hope and that 
sense of what an incredible gift 
they are to this country, and that 
they’re in control of their own 
destinies, and that they’re going 
to help shape the future of the 
United States of America.” 


SAULT TRIBE COMMUNITY 

FLU CLINICS FOR 2016 FLU SEASON 


Check flu clinc schedule for your area — 


HESSEL, DETOUR, DRUMMOND AREA 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

Monday, Oct. 24 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

Monday, Nov. 7 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

NEWBERRY AREA 

Monday, Nov. 7 1-4 p.m. 

Monday, Dec. 12 9 a.m.-12 p.m. 

ST. IGNACE AREA 

St. Ignace Little Bear East (Health Fair) 

Tuesday, Oct. 25 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE CALL ONE 
OF THE FOLLOWING CLINICS 
Escanaba Health Center - (906) 786-2636 
Hessel Tribal Health Center - (906) 484-2727 
Manistique Tribal Health Center - (906) 341-8469 
Marquette Tribal Health Center - (906) 225-1616 
Munising Tribal Health Center - (906) 387-4614 
Newberry Tribal Health Center - (906) 293-8181 
Sault Community Health Program - (906) 632-5210 
St. Ignace Tribal Health Center- (906) 643-8689 


SAULT STE. MARIE AREA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 

Wednesday, Oct. 24 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Sault Kewadin Casino ( Employees Only) 

Wednesday, Oct. 26 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Sault Tribe Health Center 

Monday, Nov. 14 1 -4 p.m. 

Friday, Nov. 18 9 a.m. - 1 p.m. 


Flu shots are FREE for: 

• Sault Tribe Members 

• Members of a federally 
recognized tribe 

Flu shots are $10 for : 

• Non Native Employees* 

• Non Native spouses 

*with or without insurance 
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Tribal Court receives $311,483 CTAS grant 


GRANT TO FUND ALCOHOL MONITORING DEVICES, TRAINING, PERSONNEL AND DRUG COURT 


By Brenda Austin 

The Department of Justice 
recently announced more 
than $107 million in grants to 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native communities to improve 
public safety, help victims, and 
strengthen tribal institutions. 

This amount includes 236 
grants under the department’s 
Coordinated Tribal Assistance 
Solicitation (CTAS), totaling 
more than $102 million that went 
to 131 American Indian tribes, 
Alaska Native villages, tribal con- 
sortia and tribal designees. 

Attorney General Loretta E. 
Lynch, said, “These vital grants 
support everything from hiring 
law enforcement officers to 
empowering native youth, giving 
tribes the resources they need to 
meet the particular challenges 
facing their communities.” 

Sault Tribe Chief Judge 
Jocelyn Fabry was excited and 
grateful to hear that tribal court 
was a CTAS grant recipient in the 
amount of $311,483. Fabry said 
tribal court has received fund- 
ing each year that they applied, 
except one, since 2010 when 
CTAS was initiated, and to date 
has received $1.3 million in fund- 
ing. 

Fabry said that each year 
Tribal Law Enforcement, Victim 
Services, and sometimes ACFS, 
all apply together for the CTAS 
solicitation, with each department 
or program writing for specific 
purpose areas depending on what 



their needs are. 

The purpose of the grants is to 
enhance law enforcement practic- 
es and sustain crime prevention 
and intervention efforts in nine 
areas, including public safety 
and community policing; justice 
systems planning; alcohol and 
substance abuse; corrections and 
correctional alternatives; violence 
against women; juvenile justice; 
and tribal youth programs. 

The courts CTAS grant this 
year is through the Department 
of Justice Bureau of Justice 
Assistance and is the justice sys- 
tems planning and alcoholic sub- 
stance abuse focus areas. 

“We got funded for the con- 
tinuation of alternatives to incar- 
ceration for people on probation 
- specifically those that have 
substance abuse issues,” Fabry 
said. “For instance, we can use 
Soberlink and SCRAM devices, 
which are electronic monitoring 
devices allowing people to be in 
their home on probation - but we 

A' A 


can still continuously monitor 
their alcohol use. There is a daily 
fee that has to be paid to use 
those devices, and this grant will 
provide for that.” 

The Secure Continuous 
Remote Alcohol Monitor 
(SCRAM) ankle bracelet is per- 
manently affixed to a person’s 
lower leg against their skin and 
just above their ankle, like a tra- 
ditional tether. It detects alcohol 
consumption on a continuous 
basis, 24 hours a day by regular- 
ly taking a sample of a person’s 
sweat and measuring the gas 
alcohol concentration on the 
skin. Data is stored in the device 
until it is downloaded. Fabry said 
probationers wearing a SCRAM 
device have to download it every 
48 hours. 

Soberlink Cellular Devices 
use facial recognition technology 
to confirm identity during each 
breath test. Results are wire- 
lessly transmitted in real time to 
Soberlink’s cloud-based recovery 
management software. “Soberlink 
is a portable PBT (Preliminary 
Breath Test) that probation staff 
can designate what times the 
person is to submit to a PBT, and 
it notifies that person by text or 
phone call. We instantly receive 
the results and the device takes 
their picture as they blow into it 
so we can verify its them. If it’s 
a positive screen the person has 
to submit to a second screen, and 
if that is also positive probation 
staff gets texted immediately.” 

W ’ r v - V" r* ' 


Fabry said they have been using 
both devices at tribal court for the 
past three or four years. 

Fabry said the grant funds 
would also be used to train Drug 
Court team members and court 
staff. Drug Court team mem- 
bers will be attending national 
and state drug court trainings to 
improve client services. “One 
of the key components of drug 
courts is that you receive continu- 
ous education about treatment for 
substance abuse and new methods 
for dealing with people with sub- 
stance abuse issues,” she said. 

Additionally, the grant will 


also allow the court to maintain 
their part time field surveillance 
worker position that compliments 
probation staff. 

“Most of the funding from this 
grant goes directly to client ser- 
vices for people on probation or 
who are involved in family drug 
court,” Fabry said. “Another big 
component of it is that it funds 
our family preservation court, 
which is our family drug court, 
for another three years - which 
will allow us to continue that 
program for people who have had 
their children removed because of 
substance abuse issues.” 


KNOWLEDGE • EXPERIENCE • COMPASSION 


Kayla Pelter 

FOR 

Mackinac County 
Prosecutor 


As your prosecutor I will hold offenders 
accountable for their choices and pursue justice 
for victims. But Mackinac County also needs a 
proactive approach for crime prevention and 
offender rehabilitation. As prosecutor I will 
support families, help people access mental 
health and addiction treatment, and intervene on 
behalf of at-risk youth. Reducing crime and 
improving our community requires collaboration 
between health care professionals, educators, 
law enforcement, and support services. When I 
am elected prosecutor, I will bring these 
organizations together. 



10 Years of 
Experience in 
Prosecution 


Supports 
Children & 
Families 


Strong Avocate 
for Victim’s Rights 


www.pelterForProsecutor.com 

Ifacebook.com/kaylapelterforprosecutor/ 


Paid for by Kayla Pelter for Mackinac County Prosecutor, 
ID #66821, PO Box 371, Saint Ignace, MI 49781 
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DeTour gets new 


By Brenda Austin 

Local residents and dignitar- 
ies gathered Sept. 17 in DeTour 
Village for the grand opening of 
the farmer’s market pavilion. 

The $140,000 facility was 
paid for by Sault Tribe 2 percent 
monies, a USD A Rural Business 
Development grant, Village of 
DeTour individual and corporate 
donations and in-kind labor and 
supplies donations. 

Rob Block, president of the 
DeTour area economic develop- 
ment commission (EDC), said, 
“Today was the culmination of 
efforts by our team with the EDC, 
the cooperation and endorsements 
from both our Village and our 
Township to provide a permanent 
pavilion for our vendors to be 
able to serve fresh food, fish and 
other food related items to our 
residents and visitors. 

“We noticed that the market 
has been around but never in 
one consistent place. We got the 
idea that if we could get enough 
funds we could put up a perma- 
nent pavilion and also offer some 
modern amenities we never had 
before, like a public restroom, 
and we decided with the help of 
the community and the support 
of the Village and Township and 
government officials that we 
would go out and investigate 
on how to fund it,” he said. “So 
we wrote for a US DA grant and 
received $50,000, and that was 
our catalyst. Once people saw we 
were for real, we then went to 
other entities including the tribe 
who has been very generous, and 
put this all together. 

“You can see by the crowd 
here today that this is a com- 
munity effort and it’s the first 
new building on Main Street in 
DeTour for 50 years. There is 
another building that is newer 
that was built about 10 years ago, 
but not on Main Street. This is 
quite an accomplishment. The 
Village, Township and residents 
are in tremendous support of our 
efforts.” 

USDA Rural Development 
State Director for Michigan 


James J. Turner joined local offi- 
cials and said, “Farmers markets 
play a key role in developing 
local and regional food systems 
that support farmers and help 
grow rural economies. Local 
foods are a huge initiative at 
USDA. People want to buy local 
and want fresher more whole- 
some foods - and the opportunity 
to have a farmers market is a 
conduit to do that. It makes the 
community stronger; it makes the 
agricultural community stron- 
ger and keeps the dollars local. 
Everybody wants to know where 
his or her food comes from, and 
this is a means to make that hap- 
pen.” 

According to DeTour ven- 
dors, the farmer’s market never 
had an official home before this 
project was initiated. The loca- 
tion changed, sometimes weekly, 
depending on which vacant lot 
owners in the community would 
allow access for the market. 

DeTour Village President and 
the unofficial mayor of DeTour, 
Murray Fountain, said, “We had 
some really good people involved 
in this project. Rob Black has 
been very instrumental in getting 
funds for this project. Marilyn 
McGuire is our clerk, and she has 
been very supportive and worked 
hard to get money for the project 
as well. My wife Berma Fountain 
is a vendor, and since she has 
been coming here to the pavilion 
her sales have doubled,” he said. 
Fountain said she sells pasties 
and other products. 

Another local vendor, Meta 
Geyes, said she couldn’t give 
away the produce from her small 
garden, so she started selling it. 
She then donates the proceeds 
from her sales to fund a scholar- 
ship in honor of her uncle, Mynor 
Seaman Jr., who taught school in 
DeTour for over 30 years. 

Vendors, including a fresh 
fish supplier, will be selling their 
goods at the farm market every 
Saturday from May through 
October. The market is located at 
178 S. Ontario Street in down- 
town DeTour Village. 



Bonnie Freeborn and her son George, sell produce including potatoes, 
squash, onions and pumpkins. 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINFIELD 
WATER ft SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


- RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


farmers' market pavilion 



Above, Rob Block, president of the DeTour area economic development commission; Murray Fountain, DeTour 
Village president; James J. Turner, USDA Rural Development state director for Michigan; Dan Doyle, Sault 
Tribe senior marketing analyst; and Lee Chatfield, state representative. Below, the farmer’s market pavilion. 






Lifelong resident of 
Mackinac County 
and St. Ignace 
Active lifetime 
member of St. 
Ignatius Loyola 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians member 
Public servant my 
entire career 
Mackinac County 
Magistrate 25 years 
Clerk of Court 25 
years 

Court Bookkeeper 
25 years 
Certified Court 
Reporter 20 years 
Michigan Notary 25 
years 

Member state 
Magistrate and 
Court Reporter 
Associations 


JUDY ST. LOUIS 

Mackinac County Clerk 

to ALL ofa Majckinm Co. 

“Working as your Magistrate and Court Clerk for over 
25 years has given me the opportunity to be cross-trained 
in many other areas that would transfer to your County 
Clerk. I attend all County Commission meetings to keep up 
on all the issues and projects that affect county citizens. I 
have been so fortunate to grow up / live and work in this 
county. Serving the citizens of Mackinac County has always 
been a privilege. Receiving your vote will be an honor.” 

Endorsed by — 

l/ Connie Litzner, St. Ignace Mayor 
l/ Smi Horn, Active Lifelong citizen, Mackinac Island 
^ Paul Grondin, Former St. Ignace Mayor 
l/ Tom Doty, Mackinac County Road Commission, 

Cedarville Resident 

l/ David Livermore, Trustee for Hudson Township 
l/ Linda Livermore, Sault Tribe Unit 2 Secretary, 

Naubinway Elder Committee 
^ Rector and Lynda Soder, Curtis Business Owners 

“I have worked with Judy for the lost nine years. I hove the 
utmost respect for her as a person and public servant. With 
her 25 years working for Mackinac County in the Court 
system and whot she stands for, I believe she is the best 
candidate to serve os Mackinac County Clerk.” 

— Tom Doty 

“Judy has lived her whole adult life helping people in this 
county. She is one of us. Her dedication and values will give 
us exactly what we need in the county clerk’s office.” 

— David Livermore 

HI VOTE TUESDAY, NOV. 8 

Paid for by the Committee to elect Judy St. Louis for Mackinac County Clerk 
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Authorization to construct Dakota Access 
Pipeline on Corps' land again denied 


Filed on Oct. 9, the D.C. 
Circuit Court denied Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe’s injunction 
of building the pipeline pending 
appeal. On Oct. 10, the DOJ, 
DOI, and Army Corps issued 
another joint statement that the 
Army will not authorize con- 
structing the Dakota Access 
Pipeline on Corps land bordering 
or under Lake Oahe, adding, “We 
repeat our request that the pipe- 
line company voluntarily pause 
all construction activity within 20 
miles east or west of Lake Oahe.” 

On July 27, the Standing Rock 
filed a lawsuit against the Corps 
in D.C. district court because the 
Corps did not sufficiently consult 
with the tribe, disregarding its 
obligations under the National 


Historic Preservation Act to pro- 
tect cultural and burial sites. 

Denying Standing Rock’s 
injunction of building the pipe- 
line pending appeal, the D.C. 
Circuit wrote: “Although the 
Tribe has not met the narrow 
and stringent standard governing 
this extraordinary form of relief, 
we recognize Section 106 of the 
National Historic Preservation 
Act was intended to mediate 
precisely the disparate perspec- 
tives involved in a case such as 
this one. Its consultative process 
— designed to be inclusive and 
facilitate consensus — ensures 
competing interests are appropri- 
ately considered and adequately 
addressed. But ours is not the 
final word. A necessary easement 


still awaits government approv- 
al— a decision Corps’ counsel 
predicts is likely weeks away; 
meanwhile, Intervenor DAPL 
has rights of access to the limited 
portion of pipeline corridor not 
yet cleared — where the tribe 
alleges additional historic sites 
are at risk. We can only hope the 
spirit of Section 106 may yet pre- 
vail.” 

The second joint statement 
from DOJ, DOI, and Army Corps 
regarding the D.C. Circuit Court 
of Appeals’ decision in Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe v. U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, issued 
Oct. 10, reads: “We appreciate 
the D.C. Circuit’s opinion. We 
continue to respect the right to 
peaceful protest and expect peo- 


ple to obey the law. The Army 
continues to review issues raised 
by the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe and other Tribal nations 
and their members and hopes 
to conclude its ongoing review 
soon. In the interim, the Army 
will not authorize constructing 
the Dakota Access Pipeline on 
Corps land bordering or under 
Lake Oahe. We repeat our request 
that the pipeline company vol- 
untarily pause all construction 
activity within 20 miles east or 
west of Lake Oahe. We also look 
forward to a serious discussion 
during a series of consultations, 
starting with a listening session in 
Phoenix on Tuesday, on wheth- 
er there should be nationwide 
reform on the Tribal consultation 


process for these types of infra- 
structure projects.” 

Seven consultation sessions 
have been scheduled, begin- 
ning Oct. 11 through Nov. 21 in 
Phoenix, Ariz., Seattle, Wash., 
Albuquerque, N.M., Billings, 
Mont., Minneapolis, Minn., 

Rapid City, S.D. and by telecon- 
ference. At the heart of these dis- 
cussions are two questions: how 
can federal agencies better ensure 
meaningful tribal input into 
infrastructure-related reviews and 
decisions, to protect tribal lands, 
resources, and treaty rights within 
the existing statutory framework? 
And, should the federal agencies 
propose new legislation altering 
the statutory framework to pro- 
mote these goals? 


Teaching 

the 

CyberStance 



for your Home & Family 


your children to be safe and secure online 


The Center for Cyber Safety 
and Education conducted a study 
of kids in grades 4 to 8 to better 
understand their Internet usage 
behavior and the extent to which 
they engage in age inappropriate 
or dangerous behaviors online. 
Here are just a few of the find- 
ings: 40 percent connected or 
chatted online with a stranger, 

53 percent revealed their phone 
number to a stranger, 30 per- 
cent texted a stranger from their 
phone, 21 percent spoke by 
phone with a stranger, 15 per- 


cent tried to meet a stranger, 1 1 
percent met a stranger either in 
their own home, the stranger’s 
home, a park, mall or restaurant 
and six percent revealed their 
home address to a stranger. View 
the complete summary by visit- 
ing : https ://safeandsecureonline . 
org/wpcontent/uploads/20 1 6/04/ 
internet_usage_summary.pdf. 

Here is another fact: many 
kids are given their first tablet 
or Internet-connected device 
before they can fully compre- 
hend the power in their hands . 


The bottom line is, kids need 
stronger parental oversight 
online. Your parenting will need 
to change with the technology, 
so research the latest trends and 
stay on top. Here is a great place 
you can start! ISHPI is proud 
to promote the (ISC) 2 Safe and 
Secure Online program. 

The Safe and Secure Online 
education program is the go-to 
source for online safety created 
by the Center for Cyber Safety 
and Education and the members 
of (ISC) 2 to teach everyone 


how to become a more respon- 
sible digital citizen. They have 
resources for every member of 
your community from parents 
and guardians, children, seniors 
and educators and leaders; you 
can even become a volunteer 
and help promote awareness. 
Don’t wait, learn what you can 
do to protect your children from 
those predators that stalk the 
cyber world. Visit: safeandse- 
cureonline.org and become a 
cyberwarrior today. 

Sponsored by ISPHI. 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

Low-Income Rental and Rental Assistance 

Program 

Is Now Accepting Applications for 
Tribal Housing in Newberry 

4-Bedroom and 3-Bedroom Currently 

Available. 

Applications available at 

154 Parkside, Kincheloe, Ml 49788 
Or online at www.saulttribe.com 

If interested, please call Vicki M. Sumner at 906-495-1450 or 
1-800-794-4072 or vsumner@saulttribe.net 

To be eligible you must: 

• Be at least 18 years old 

• Complete an Application and provide all items needed 
• Be within the income guidelines, see chart below 


Family Size Annual Income 


1 

$ 36,792 

2 

$ 42,048 

3 

$ 47,304 

4 

$ 52,560 

5 

$ 56,765 

6 

$ 60,970 

7 

$65,174 

8 

$ 69,379 


DO NOT FAX APPLICATIONS!! 

Faxed Applications WILL NOT Be Accepted. 


Karen Schaedig 
takes tutor role 
with Unit II YEA 


Karen Schaedig was recently 
hired as a tutor for the Sault Tribe 
Youth Education and Activities 
Program in the Unit II area. 

She has a degree in elemen- 
tary education and experience 
working with children from pre- 
school to grade 12. In her spare 
time, she enjoys working in her 
garden, kayaking and spending 
time with her family and lives 
in Cedarville with her husband, 
Randy, and their two dogs, Gus 
and Jasper. They have two adult 
children and one grandchild on 
the way. 

Schaedig joins Charice 
Graham and Lisa Burnside 
providing tutoring, after school 
and classroom functions in 
Cedarville, Hessel and at the 
Luce County Community 
Recreation and Resource Center. 

A tribal youth council con- 
venes during the lunch hour 
at Les Cheneaux Community 
School. 



Les Cheneaux Community 
School is the site of tribal youth 
council meetings during certain 
lunch hours. 

For more information on 
activities and Unit II YEA activ- 
ities, please call the YEA office 
at 484-2298 or email lburnside@ 
saulttribe.net. 


Names and numbers 


Moving? Call the tribe’s 
Enrollment Department to keep 
your address current. They can 
be contacted by calling either 
635-3396 or (800) 251-6597. 

Have questions about the 
tribe’s USDA Food Distribution 
Program? Call (906) 635-6076. 

Need information about the 


tribe but don’t know where to 
start? Go online! Visit saulttribe. 
com to see the online version of 
the tribe’s newspaper, approved 
board resolutions and more! 

Need more help? Call the 
tribe’s administration office at 
635-6050. 
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Matchinski accepts Chi Mukwa events manager post 


By Brenda Austin 

Rex Matchinski will celebrate 
a decade of employment with Chi 
Mukwa (Big Bear) Arena this 
February. He began working as 
an events coordinator in 2007, 
and a year later became the assis- 
tant events manager. So when the 
events manager position became 
available it was a natural pro- 
gression for him to apply for and 
accept it. 

As the events manager, 
Matchinski supervises Chi 
Mukwa’s Concessions, the Pro 
Shop, Reception Department, and 
Events Department. When those 
departments are fully staffed, he 



Rex Matchinski 


supervises 15 team members. 
“I really like working here, 


because it’s always changing and 
you meet new people all the time. 
I always have different situations 
to deal with every day - I don’t 
ever have the same day twice,” 
he said. 

Matchinski is a cum laude 
graduate of LSSU with a bach- 
elor degree in psychology and a 
minor in sociology. He is also a 
veteran of the U.S. Army, where 
he served from 1992-2002 and 
was deployed on several mis- 
sions - including Operation Iraqi 
Freedom and Peace Keeping in 
Kosovo. 

This year has seen a few 
changes at Chi Mukwa, including 


a signed contract with the Sault 
Area High School Blue Devils 
hockey team, whose home is now 
at Chi Mukwa. “It will change 
the dynamics of this place having 
a home team like that. I think we 
will have great attendance at their 
games.” 

In anticipation of that, 
Matchinski said they are going 
to start using the second window 
at the concessions area. Each 
window will have its own cash 
register and offer all menu items 
to make servicing clients as quick 
as possible. 

Also new this year is Chi 
Mukwa’s Zamboni. The machines 


it replaced were about 20 
years old and hard to maintain, 
Matchinski said. 

Some of the bigger customers 
who call Chi Mukwa home or use 
their services, include the Sault 
Michigan Hockey Association, 
Sault High Blue Devils, The 
Academy of Performing Arts, Soo 
Women’s, International and Soo 
Co-ed Volleyball leagues, and 
AJ’s Driving School. 

Matchinski is married to 
Christal Matchinski, and his chil- 
dren include: Marrissa Clement, 
17, Kurt Riley Clement, 14, Lexie 
Matchinski, 14, and Aple-Gene 
Matchinski, 9. 


Collins-Downwind is new environmental research associate 


By Brenda Austin 

Laura Collins-Downwind 
recently accepted the envi- 
ronmental research associate 
position with the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department. 

The grant funded position 
through the EPA focuses on tar- 
geting five high priority invasive 
plant species for removal on trib- 
al properties. The invasive plants 
she is working with are: purple 
loosestrife, Himalayan balsam, 
glossy buckthorn, Japanese knot- 
weed and European frog bit. 

Downwind said she has been 
mapping on tribal owned prop- 
erty where she finds the invasive 
plants and follows the proper 
procedures for their removal. 

For purple loosestrife, which she 
said is found in front of the tribal 


health center in the Sault, at Chi 
Chuck Construction, and at the 
old hoop house on Seymour St., 
the removal method she is cur- 
rently using is to hand pull the 
plants. Biological controls such as 
introducing beetles can also work 
to control the plants population, 
which if needed will be another 
option used within Sault Tribe 
and surrounding areas. 

Collins-Downwind is also 
working to replant and reestablish 
culturally significant plants into 
those areas where she is remov- 
ing the invasive species. Having 
worked for the tribe’s Traditional 
Medicine program for 1 1 years 
as an assistant to the traditional 
medicine practitioner, a tradition- 
al medicine picker and finally as 
the supervisor of the program, she 


Eitrem hired as tribe's 

telecommunications 

manager 


By Brenda Austin 

Long-time Sault Tribe 
employee Nick Eitrem was 
recently hired as the telecom- 
munications manager for the 
tribe’s Telecom Department. 

As the telecommunications 
manager, Eitrem manages the 
phone, LAN (local area net- 
work) and WAN (wide area 
network) networks for the Sault 
Tribe. 

He previously worked for the 
MIS Department as the gam- 
ing systems administrator for 
Kewadin Casinos, which he will 
continue to oversee until they 
fill that vacancy. 

He was originally hired by 
MIS in March 2012 as a PC 
tech. A few months later he 
moved up to a network techni- 
cian position, then becoming 
the interim gaming system 
administrator when that position 
became vacant before perma- 
nently assuming that roll for the 
past 1 8 months until accepting 
his current position. 

Eitrem said, “I like the peo- 
ple I get to work with and the 
challenge this position provides 
on a daily basis.” He supervis- 
es four telecom staff members 
- Dave Calder, Bob Flowers, 
Jordan Barbeaux and an open 
position and reports to COO 
Christine McPherson. 

Eitrem was born and raised 
in Sault Ste. Marie and is a 



Nick Eitrem 


tribal member. He earned a 
bachelor degree in computer 
networking from LSSU, gradu- 
ating in Dec. 2011, and while he 
was attending school he worked 
for the tribe as a janitor in the 
administration building for sev- 
eral years. 

His son Tristan was five 
when he graduated from LSSU. 

“He was a big factor in me 
going back to school. I didn’t 
go back to school right away 
after high school - I worked and 
lived. It wasn’t long after I met 
Krissy that we had him, and I 
wanted to set a good example 
for him,” he said. 

Eitrem lives with his fiance 
Krissy Harris and their now 
10-year old son, Tristan Eitrem. 


knows all the medicinal plants 
used in traditional medicine, and 
now as part of the grant will be 
planting some of them. Joe Pye 
Weed is an important medicine 
and will be introduced where she 
is pulling up the purple loose- 
strife. She will also be planting 
serviceberry and high bush cran- 
berries where she is taking out 
the glossy buckthorn on the prop- 
erty where the old hoop house is. 

This winter she will be focus- 
ing on research and data collec- 
tion and will collaborate with 
other agencies on workshops to 
help tribal members ID inva- 
sive plant species in the local 
area in the “See Something, Say 
Something” campaign. 

In addition to her expertise in 
traditional medicines, Collins- 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

Low-Income Rental and Rental Assistance 

Program 

Is Now Accepting Applications for 
Tribal Housing in Marquette 

3-Bedroom Unit Currently Available. 

Applications available at 

154 Parkside, Kincheloe, Ml 49788 
Or online at www.saulttribe.com 

If interested, please call Vicki M. Sumner at 906-495-1450 or 
1-800-794-4072 or vsumner@saulttribe.net 

To be eligible you must: 

• Be at least 18 years old 

• Complete an Application and provide all items needed 
• Be within the income guidelines, see chart below 


Family Size Annual Income 


1 

$ 36,792 

2 

$ 42,048 

3 

$ 47,304 

4 

$ 52,560 

5 

$ 56,765 

6 

$ 60,970 

7 

$65,174 

8 

$ 69,379 


DO NOT FAX APPLICATIONS!! 

Faxed Applications WILL NOT Be Accepted 



Laura Collins-Downwind 


Downwind holds a Fisheries and 
wildlife management degree, and 
a degree in biology. 

She is married to Harlan 
Downwind and their children are, 


Eva, 12, Anna, 10, and Skye, who 
will be three in November. 

The Sault Tribe Environmental 
Program can be contacted by call- 
ing (906) 632-5575. 
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Sault Tribe community members walking on 


JEFFREY D. KEEFER 

Jeffrey D. Keller, 62, of Gould 
City, Mich., 
died on Sept. 

30, 2016, at 
the Medical 
City Dallas 
Hospital in 
Dallas, Texas 
following a 
brief illness. 

He was 
born on July 
23, 1954, in Manistique, Mich., 
the son of Frank and Phyllis (nee 
Irwin) Keller and attended school 
in Engadine. He moved to lower 
Michigan with his family and was 
a graduate of Linden High School 
with the Class of 1972. 

On May 17, 1975, he married 
the former Carole A. Hoeksema 
in Lansing, Mich. They lived in 
Gould City for three years before 
moving to San Jose, Calif, where 
they spent 15 years. They then 
moved back to Gould City where 
they made their home and raised 
their family. 

Jeff took pleasure in building 
an ice rink on the front yard every 
winter, coaching baseball, teach- 
ing his children how to change 
tractor tires and to build stump 
fires. 

He was a crane operator for 
over 20 years with Operating 
Engineers Local 3 . For the past 
two years, he was working on 
the Margaret McDermott Bridge 
in Dallas, Texas. Prior to that, 
he worked on the Oakland Bay 
Bridge in California. Jeff also 
owned and operated Keller 


Excavating of Gould City. Like 
his father, Jeff also worked for 
Bay Shippers, transporting locally 
caught fish to lower Michigan and 
Canada. 

Jeff was a member and past 
elder of the Gould City Com- 
munity Church, a member of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chip- 
pewa Indians and a member of 
the Sons of the American Legion. 
He enjoyed hunting, fishing, and 
camping, and being involved in 
his community, especially helping 
others. 

Jeff is survived by his wife, 
Carole A. Keller of Gould City; 
children, Andrea M. Keller of 
Brightwood, Ore., and Chris- 
topher W. Keller of Marquette; 
father, Frank A. Keller of Gould 
City; sisters, Vickie (Dan) Griggs 
of Livingston, Texas, and Tammy 
(Bill) Johnson of Middle ville, 
Mich.; along with nieces and 
nephews. 

He was preceded in death by 
his mother, Phyllis; and his grand- 
parents, Floyd and Rose Irwin and 
William and Bethel Keller. 

Visitation and services took 
place on Oct. 8 at the Messi- 
er-Broullire Funeral Home in 
Manistique with Reverend Janice 
Reed officiating. A traditional and 
Indian ceremonial burial service 
followed in the Newton Township 
Cemetery at Gould City followed 
by a luncheon at the Newton 
Township Hall. 

Flowers provided by Alan 
Vogl, Jeff’s cousin, of Al-Lins 
Floral and Gifts in Okemos, 

Mich. Memorial donations can be 


made to Gould City Community 
Church. 

Online condolences may be 
expressed at www.mbfuneral. 
com. 

STEVEN L. LAPLAUNT 

Steven Leo LaPlaunt, 57, of 
Bay City, our positive and hard- 
working dad, 
son, brother, 
uncle and 
friend was 
relieved of his 
suffering on 
the evening of 
July 26,2016, 
after a coura- 
geous battle 
with cancer. 

Leo was born in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., on Feb. 1, 1959, the 
son of Robert James and Freda 
Helen (nee Stephens) LaPlaunt I. 
He attended Garber High School 
and proudly served in the U.S. 
Army as a diesel mechanic. Most 
recently, Leo was employed with 
Michigan Sugar. He had a true 
passion for drag racing, working 
on cars, spending time outdoors 
and being with friends and family. 
Leo was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa In- 
dians and will be deeply missed, 
but lovingly remembered by all 
who were fortunate to know him. 

Leo leaves to cherish his mem- 
ory, his son, Chad Taylor Mitchell 
and grandchildren, Cohen and 
McKenna Mitchell. He was the 
most loving son of Robert and 
Freda LaPlaunt and will forever 
be missed by his siblings, Robert 




WALK-IN CLINIC 


Sault Tribe Health Center , 2864 Ashmun, St. Sault Ste. Marie 


Open Monday through Friday Rae Ann Brand FNP 

from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Andrew Rife PA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 2nd Floor 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 



The Walk-In Clinic 
Provides Routine Medical 
Care f Such As: 

• Vaccinations 

• Evaluation and 
Treatment of Cold and 
Flu Symptoms 

• Minor Ailments or 
Illnesses 

• Minor Cuts Requiring 
Stitches 

• Minor Injuries 

• Minor Burns 

• Sore Throats, Earaches 

• Insect Bites 

• Simple Rashes 

• Skin Infections 

• Sprains and Strains 



No Appointment Necessary! 


ELIGIBILITY 

All patients eligible to be seen at 
our medical clinic are eligible to 
come to our walk-in clinic. 


WEEKEND CARE 

Urgent care patients can still 
be seen at War Memorial Hos- 
pital's Community Care Clin- 
ic on weekends and holidays 
when the Tribal Walk-in clinic is 
closed. 


AFTER HOURS CARE 

After hours, call 906-632-5200 to 
speak to a nurse for guidance on 
your health issue. 


Sault Tribe Health Services ... "Health for a Lifetime" 


“Buck” (Melody) LaPlaunt 
II, Gordon “Proff” (Cheryl) 
LaPlaunt, and Michael “Sarge” 
LaPlaunt, along with many 
nieces, nephews; best friend, Joe 
(Terri) Wiedyk, and countless 
other friends. 

Leo’s family was present to 
receive visitors on Aug. 1 at Sko- 
rupski Family Funeral Home and 
Cremation Services in Hampton 
Township. Cremation followed. 
Memorial contributions may be 
directed to the wishes of the fami- 

iy- 

The entire family wishes to 
extend a heartfelt thanks to his 
niece, Lona Smith, along with the 
staff of McLaren Hospice for their 
compassionate care. 

Expressions of sympathy may 
be shared with the family online 
at www.skorupskis.com. 

LEO J. LAPLAUNT III 

Leo, beloved brother of 
Sandra Harrington, Mary Miller 
and David 
LaPlaunt, 
began his 
spirt journey 
on Sept. 

6, 2016 in 
Bay City, 

Mich. Leo 
(Butchie) 
was born to the late Leo J. 
LaPlaunt, Jr. and the late Grace 
(nee Colbath) LaPlaunt on Oct. 

26, 1960. 

Butchie loved fishing, baseball 
and motorcycles. He attended 
North Bay Activity Center and 
had many friends who loved 
him. Leo always had a smile for 
everyone he met, not matter how 
much pain he endured. He resided 
at Whaley’s Assisted Living - 
Jefferson North Home, where he 
will be very muched missed. 

Bamapii, my sweet brother. 

ALFRED L. THIBODEAU 

Alfred Leo Thibodeau of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., died at War 
Memorial Hospital on Sept. 26, 


2016. He was born in New Balti- 
more, Mich., 
on Feb. 16, 

1940. 

A1 was 
a great son, 
brother, father, 
uncle and 
godfather. His 
great spirit, 
love of nature, 
adventure 
and family was truly special. He 
was a motorcycle enthusiast and 
mechanic. Being a long haul truck 
driver for many years, he loved 
to travel, meet new friends and he 
loved music and dancing, too. 

A tribal elder, A1 lived in Sault 
Ste. Marie his last 12 or so years 
in tribal elder housing. He was 
grateful for many services he 
received as his elder years needs 
increased. He had roots in Sugar 
Island and Grand Island and was 
Crane Clan. 

A1 is survived by a daughter, 
Celeste Adrian; sisters, Loree St. 
Amour, Phyllis Rickert, LuElla 
Spang and Marilyn Thibodeau, 
who loved him dearly, and many 
nieces and nephews who loved 
and admired him. He will be 
greatly missed by family, friends 
and long time caregivers. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents, Philip and Adelaide 
(nee Leask) Thibodeau; brothers, 
Nelson and Richard; and a sister, 
Delores Syrjala. 

A traditional memorial service 
of honor and gratitude with fire, 
spirit songs and drum took place 
on Oct. 8 at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. Cremation 
and arrangements made by Clark 
Bailey Newhouse Funeral Home. 

Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians Tradi- 
tional Medicine Dept. 

Chi miigwech to all who 
showed him humane respect and 
love. 

~ From AVs family 




NMU project to 
increase Indian 
women in STEM 


By Rick Smith 

The National Science 
Foundation recently awarded 
a $300,000 grant to Northern 
Michigan University for a two- 
year pilot project to increase 
the number of American Indian 
female college graduates, espe- 
cially in the fields of science, 
technology, engineering and 
mathematics, the so called 
STEM fields. NMU is one of 37 
recipients of the foundation’s 
awards to begin programs in 
building higher numbers of 
women and others in fields with 
historically few numbers of 
women. The funding is going to 
support the pilot program con- 
ducted by the NMU Center for 
Native American Studies Office 
of Diversity and Inclusion. The 
name of the program is Indige- 
nous Women Working within the 
Sciences, according to NMU. 

The program is designed to 
provide education for STEM 


teachers in all levels from kin- 
dergarten to fourth-year college 
about American Indian cultures 
and inclusive methods, expand 
STEM experiences as part of 
college preparation for high 
school students and provide 
mentors from STEM fields as 
American Indian students shift 
from high school to college. 

April Lindala, director of the 
NMU Center for Native Amer- 
ican Studies, said the project 
would allow instructors to teach 
outside conventional boundaries 
and help foster deeper appreci- 
ation for American Indian cul- 
tures in addition to the positive 
impact on participating students. 

According to a press release, 
the National Science Foundation 
aims to expand the program 
over the next 10 years with the 
aim of developing a scientific 
community that more accurately 
reflects society in the United 
States. 
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Candidates 

November candidates on Sault Tribe issues 


For the benefit of tribal voters, 
questionnaires about Sault Tribe 
issues were sent to candidates 
in the presidential, 1st congres- 
sional district and 107th, 108th 
and 109th state districts. Win 
Awenen Nisitotung received two 
responses, from Lon Johnson 
and Phil Bellfy. Other candidates 
either did not respond at all, or 
responded that they would submit 
the questionnaire but did not. One 
candidate who did not respond 
instead put the paper on his email 
donation solicitation list. 

Lon Johnson, candidate for 
1st District representative in 
Congress, Democratic Party 



1. Do you support the 
Michigan Indian Tuition 
Waiver? 

I am committed to making col- 
lege affordable. Too many people 
in Michigan and in our country 
are saddled with staggering debt 
simply because they wanted a fair 
shot to go to college. As a mem- 
ber of Congress, I would fight to 
create strong new partnerships 
among the federal government, 
states, and Indian tribes to help 
waive resident tuition in univer- 
sities, community and technical 
college programs for eligible stu- 
dents. 

2. Do you support tribal 
treaty rights? 

I support tribal treaty rights. 
With their unique history of tribal 
sovereignty, Native Americans 
should not be subjected to arbi- 
trary tax enforcement. Tribes are 
in the best position to provide for 
the general welfare of their tribal 
citizens and communities. I will 
fight for legislation that respects 
tribal sovereignty and provides 
durable, lasting protections for 
Indian self-determination and 
self-government. 


3. Do you support Medicaid 
expansion? 

Health care must be continual- 
ly reformed to deliver better qual- 
ity, at a lower cost. The Medicaid 
program plays a critical role 
for Native Americans given the 
limitations of services available 
through IHS . I would support 
Medicaid Expansion as a means 
to enhance the role Medicaid 
plays by increasing coverage 
among Native Americans and 
providing additional revenue to 
IHS- and tribally-operated facili- 
ties. 

4. Do you support the 
Michigan Indian and Family 
Preservation Act of 2013? 

I support protecting Indian 
children and preserving Indian 
families in the state of Michigan. 

5. What ideas do you have to 
support joint efforts on tourism 
and tribal economic develop- 
ment? 

Tribal economic development 
and tourism can flourish with 
the help of an active member of 
Congress who is committed to 
investing in and protecting our 
greatest assets: our people, land 
and Great Lakes. Collaboration 
between our tribes, community 
groups and governments can 
lead to effective coordinated pro- 
motion of tourism and vacation 
activities to attract families and 
visitors to stay at campgrounds, 
hotels and motels and enjoy 
outdoor activities and recre- 
ation. I will be an advocate for 
grant opportunities to support 
machinery and equipment pur- 
chases, workforce training, and 
infrastructure development while 
providing institutional support to 
support feasibility studies. 

6. Optional election state- 
ment: 

Work hard. Play by the rules. 
Never give up. These are the 
values I learned growing up in a 
family with five generations of 
Northern Michigan history. They 
guided me as I became one of 
the first in my family to graduate 
from college, during my civil- 
ian service in Iraq in 2005 , and 
throughout my work investing in, 
and growing, U.S. manufactur- 
ing businesses. I am running for 
Congress because I believe that 
by investing in and protecting our 
greatest assets — our people, land 


and Great Lakes — we can create 
a U.P. and Northern Michigan 
where our families can stay and 
succeed. 

Phil Bellfy, candidate for 
107th District Representative 
in state legislature, Democratic 
Party 

1. Do you support the 
Michigan Indian Tuition 
Waiver? 



As professor emeritus of 
American Indian Studies, 
Michigan State University, I have 
a long-standing, deep and abiding 
interest in the MITW. While at 
MSU, I saw first-hand the great 
benefit of the tuition waiver for 
Native students. I also am pain- 
fully aware of the illegal and 
immoral violations of the tuition 
waiver perpetuated by MSU, and 
other institutions, and how these 
reprehensible “policies” continue 
to harm great numbers of Native 
students. As a state rep I will 
work tirelessly to see that the 
MITW agreement is fully imple- 
mented (like eliminating the racist 
“blood-quantum” requirements), 
and each college and university 
is fully reimbursed by the state 
for every dollar of tuition that is 
waived by each college and uni- 
versity in full compliance with 
the MITW legislation. 

2. Do you support tribal 
treaty rights? 

As a citizen of the White Earth 
Nation, I whole-heartedly sup- 
port the full recognition of tribal 
treaty rights. I’m afraid that many 
non-Native people (and almost 
all legislators and other “public 
officials”) feel that the treaties 
are “outdated,” which is certainly 
not the case. We must constantly 
remind them that, without the 
“land-cession treaties” of the 
19th century, there would be no 
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“state of Michigan.” If you don’t 
support tribal treaty rights, you 
simply cannot support the exis- 
tence of Michigan as a sovereign 
“political entity.” Treaties are 
“two-way streets,” recognizing 
the sovereign political rights 
of both “parties” to the treaties 
(“Indians” and the U.S.). 

3. Do you support Medicaid 
expansion? 

While fully recognizing and 
in full support of the treaty right 
to health care, typified by the 
Indian Health Service (which I 
use whenever needed) , I would 
welcome, and fight for, the 
expansion of Medicare/Medicaid 
in Michigan — for Natives and 
non-Natives (IHS facilities are 
not available to all tribal people, 
depending on where they live). 
The U.S. is the only modern 
industrialized country that refus- 
es to provide its citizens with 
universal health care as a right of 
citizenship. One of the “public 
options” talked about during the 
debate over the Affordable Care 
Act was “Medicare for all.” As a 
state legislator, I would support 
expanding Medicaid, and any 
other options, that would bring 
us closer to universal health care. 

4. Do you support the 
Michigan Indian and Family 
Preservation Act of 2013? 

Yes, without reservation (no 
pun intended). I have seen first- 
hand the devastation to Native 
families when state courts ignore 
that mandate — devastation 
the legislation is designed to 
mitigate, if not eliminate. As a 
member of the state legislature, 

I would work to establish crim- 
inal sanctions against any state 
employee, lawyer, prosecutor, or 
court that refuses to recognize 
the rights of Native people and 
families under the Michigan 
Indian and Family Preservation 
Act. 

5. What ideas do you have 
to support joint efforts on 
tourism and tribal economic 
development? 

By “joint efforts,” I assume 
that you mean “cooperation” 
between the state and tribal gov- 
ernments. Well, cooperative joint 
efforts should be pursued and 


promoted only when such efforts 
don’t infringe on tribal sover- 
eignty. Generally, I oppose all 
efforts by the State of Michigan 
to reduce tribal governments to 
something akin to a “municipal- 
ity,” with tribes being forced to 
get “permission” from the state 
to do anything on the tourism 
and economic development 
fronts (which they demand on 
nearly everything, it seems). At 
the same time, tribes are sover- 
eign and they should act like it. 
Having said that, as a member of 
the state legislature, I might sup- 
port a “compromise cooperative” 
position — if the state wants to 
engage in “tourism and economic 
development efforts ,” especially 
here in the 1836 Ceded Territory, 
they should be required to get 
“permission” from the tribes. “If 
it’s good for the goose, it’s good 
for the gander.” Why should 
“permission” for “joint-efforts” 
be only one-way? 

6. Optional election state- 
ment: 

The 107th State House 
District is the only district (out 
of 110) that has Line 5 running 
right through the middle of it 
— we can never forget that it 
is our responsibility (as tribal 
people and as voters) to preserve 
the purity of one fifth of the 
world’s fresh water for the next 
seven generations. I have been 
at the forefront of the opposition 
to Line 5 since day one (and 
opposed to Graymont and frack- 
ing, as well). I’ve been fighting 
for the environment and tribal 
rights for over 40 years at the 
local, state, national, interna- 
tional and tribal levels. If that 
commitment and experience isn’t 
enough to get you to the polls to 
vote for me, then I don’t know 
what else I can do, or say. Tribal 
members comprise about 10 per- 
cent of the 107th District’s vot- 
ers — probably the largest “vot- 
ing bloc” out there. Obviously, 

I hope to win this election, but, 

I can do so only if I get every 
tribal member’s vote — it is no 
secret that my “path to victory” 
runs straight through Indian 
Country. Chi miigwech for your 
interest and support. 
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Chi Mukwa celebrates 20 years as community asset 





BIG BEAR* ARENA* 

CHI MUKWA 






Photo by Rick Smith 

Entrance to the Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center in Sault Ste. Marie. More photos on page 13. 


By Rick Smith 

Management, staff and patrons 
of the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center in Sault Ste. 
Marie recently enjoyed a week of 
celebrating the 20^ anniversary 
of the facility’s grand opening, 
which took place way back on 
Sept. 27, 1996. 

The celebration ran from Sept. 
26 to Oct. 1 and featured an 
assortment of promotional give- 
aways, daily prize drawings, free 
admission to numerous in-house 
events and activities, Pro Shop 
and Fitness Center discounts, a 
special offer at the concession 
stand along with a cake cutting 
commemorating the date and 
hour of the original opening. 

The 150,000-square-foot 
facility features two side-by-side 
ice rinks, one meeting National 
Hockey League (NHL) size 
specifications of 85 feet by 200 
feet, and the other has traditional 
Olympic dimensions of 100 feet 
by 200 feet. Many community 
activities and organized sports 
functions associated with the ice 
rinks get support from in-house 
training programs, skate sharpen- 
ing and rentals, Pro Shop, conces- 
sion stand and coordinating staff. 

Other features on the main 
floor include a basketball court, 
volleyball court, dance and 
aerobics room, locker rooms, 
sauna, arcade games and team 
locker rooms. The mezzanine 
holds a physical fitness center, 
now operated by the Sault Tribe 
Health Center, a walking track, 
hospitality room, office space The 


facility hosts a variety of activ- 
ities including birthday parties, 
baseball clinics, lacrosse camps, 
volleyball leagues, dance classes, 
cheerleading sessions and fitness 
classes to name a few. 

Chi Mukwa staff along with 
staff from tribal tenant depart- 
ments offer a variety of services 
and programs supporting social- 
ization, education, fitness and 
health. Current tenant depart- 
ments are Youth Education 
and Activities, Health Center, 
Community Health and Physical 
Therapy. 

Current Chi Mukwa manage- 
ment staff has served the facility 
for a long time, a couple of them 
since the start. Tammy Graham 


started 20 years ago as a part- 
time events coordinator eventual- 
ly becoming the facility manager 
earlier this year. Rod Hutte, Chi 
Mukwa operations manager, also 
came on board 20 years ago. 
Receptionist Jan Rhodes has been 
with the team for 18 years and 
Rex Matchinkski, events manag- 
er, started working at Chi Mukwa 
10 years ago. 

“It has been a pleasure work- 
ing at the Big Bear for the past 
20 years,” said Graham. “Being 
able to increase and provide 
the variety of activities at the 
facility has made it an enjoyable 
place to work. It is definitely a 
unique experience when you have 
the opportunity to meet custom- 


ers at the age of 3 , when they 
first learn to skate and then see 
them later in their hockey careers 
playing high school, junior or 
college hockey. I am looking 
forward to continuing to provide 
a recreational facility that meets 
the needs and offers opportunities 
to our community.” Furthermore, 
she said, “I would like to com- 
mend the staff for their efforts in 
delivering outstanding customer 
service to our community mem- 
bers. With having such a very 
dynamic environment, our 
staff is always dedicated to meet- 
ing all of our customers’ needs.” 

Through the years, the staff of 
Chi Mukwa has received numer- 
ous certificates of appreciation 


and other recognition from var- 
ious agencies and organizations 
for their help. 

Taken from a special newspa- 
per insert published at the time 
of the grand opening, here is a 
list of some facts and figures sur- 
rounding the construction of Chi 
Mukwa: 

• It takes 10,000 gallons of 
water to make a one-inch sheet of 
ice on the NHL rink. 

• The NHL rink requires 15 
miles of refrigeration tubing and 
the Olympic rink takes 20 miles 
of the same. 

• The building has 69,000 con- 
crete blocks and 150,000 lineal 
feet of dry wall. 

• Over 10,000 yards of con- 
crete went into its construction. 

• The parking lot has a capaci- 
ty of 430 vehicles. 

• The mezzanine has 118 glass 
panels for viewing activities. 

• Between the mezzanine 
viewing areas and the rinks, about 

3 .000 spectators could be accom- 
modated. 

• The parking lot required 

14.000 tons of road gravel. 

• A total of 750 tons of struc- 
tural steel from Portland, Tenn., 
went into the building. 

• The foundation reaches its 
deepest point at 88 feet. 

• Painters used 3,372 gallons 
of paint for the interior. 

• The building occupies a 340- 
foot by 340-foot spot on a 100- 
acre parcel of land. 

• The name for the building 
was the idea of Isaac McKechnie 
and Ricky Corbiere. 
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of the Chi Mukwa celebration 



Photo courtesy of Tammy Graham 

Unit III Director Bridgett Sorenson presents Jeri Eby with a drawing 
prize valued at $240 as the first drawing winner of the week. 



Photo by Rick Smith 


Operations Manager Rex Matchinski presents Haylie Escherich with a 
prize of free admission to the Chi Mukwa Summer Recreation Program 
valued at $1 ,000. 



Photo by Rick Smith 

From left, receptionist Destiny McKechnie, events coordinator Daisy McKechnie, Sault Tribe Assistant 
Executive Director Jessica Dumback (facility manager from 2004 to 2016), Operations Manager Rodney 
Hutte, events coordinator Taryn Maclnnis, receptionist Jan Rhodes, Facility Manager Tammy Graham and 
Events Manager Rex Matchinski just before cutting the commemorative cake to share with patrons at the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation Center at the hour and on the date the facility opened 20 years ago. Folks in 
the Sault area enjoyed a week of special promotional functions in celebrating the anniversary of the opening. 
The celebration included daily drawings for great prizes, Pro Shop and Fitness Center discounts, giveaways, 
along with free admission to Chi Mukwa sponsored events and activities. Drawing prizes included an annual 
Fitness Club membership, enrollment in the Summer Recreation Program, birthday party package, an hour of 
ice time, ice skates and a hockey stick. 



Photo above courtesy of Tammy Graham, photo below by Rick Smith 
Above, Al MacArthur won a free hour of ice time in one of the draw- 
ing. Here, events coordinator Daisy MKechnie presents the prize to 
MacArthur. Below, a pile of key rings with commemorative fobs mark- 
ing the anniversary. 




HOST DRUM: 
Sugar Bush 


POW wow 


Head Male Dancer: 
TBA 


Saturday November 12th 2016 


Head female Dancer: 
Jackie Minton 

EMCEE: 

Joe Medicine 




Grand Entry @ 1:00 P.M. 
Feast @5:00 P.M. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 


General Information, Drums, Dancers: Jackie Minton Powwow Chairwoman (906) 203-4977 
Vendor information: Sam Gardner (906)-203-2680 
Vendor fee will be by donation towards the giveaway. 


NATIVE DANCERS, SINGERS AND VENDORS ONLY! Singers, Dancers and Vendors must show proof of tribal 

AFFILIATION AT REGISTRATION, OR UPON REQUEST OF THE POWWOW COMMITTEE. 

NO DOGS ON POWWOW GROUNDS, NO OUTSIDE RAFFLES. 
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Recovery Walk 2016 — 


showing support, recognizing positive outcomes for those in recovery 



START HERE 

YU2..L 

SOji 


TM E ASTOffl 


fan of Chippewa County 
906 - 203 - 8959 ^^^ 


The annual Recovery Walk was held on the Sault Tribe reservation Sept. 22 from 4 to 7 p.m. After the walk, participants met at Chi Mukwa Arena for food, fun, and games. 


Photos by Brenda Austin 



Families Against Narcotics of Chippewa County volunteers carry a banner in the Recovery Walk on Marquette Street in the Sault. 



Phil (back), Niki (right), Paityn, 12, and Colton McKechnie, 7, volunteer- 
ing at the registration table. 


Amanda Carrick, Tammy Shannon, Kaleb Shannon, Tadd Shannon, and 
Chris Shannon getting ready to participate in the walk. 


Elizabeth and Ethan Eggert, 11. 


Sandy Reining and her grandson, Keaton Sauro, 7 


Sault Tribe Law Enforcement Officer George Parish, Chippewa County 
Attorney Magistrate Eric Blubaugh, Officer Mike Povey and Officer 
Travis MacArthur inside Chi Mukwa Arena after the Recovery Walk. 



Gabby Monck, 1 , going for a ride in her wagon. 


Kids win tickets from playing games and turn them in 
for small and large prizes. 


Francis Knauf, 4, in the inflatable bounce house 


This little man was enjoying a coloring break. 


Madelyn Houghton-Howland, 7 


Emma Davidson, 8, getting a bite to eat. 


Emeree Fabry, 6 



A volunteer helping participants with their food choices. 


Volunteers Dan Liedel and Lara Cook-Paquin 


Robert Cook manning the grill and keeping an eye on the bergers Sault Tribe Police officers lead and follow the walkers for safety purposes. 
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Breaking the silence on human trafficking 



Grandmothers and others from Canada and the United States gathered in the Norris Center parking lot at Lake Superior State 
University in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., prior to a walk under a gray sky to draw attention to the crime of human trafficking. The 
band of walkers crossed the International Bridge for a rally at the Indian Friendship Center in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


i {Victims may come from within the United States or from almost any 
region of the world. American Indians are among the country’s most 
vulnerable segments of the population along with children in welfare and 
justice systems, runaway and homeless youth, migrant laborers, people 
with limited proficiency in English and some other groups.” 

— According to information published by the U.S. Department of State in the agency’s 

2016 Trafficking in Persons Report 


See story 
on page 1 7 



One of the walkers with a clear message. 



City auxiliary police officers block traffic to allow the walkers safe 
crossing across Easterday Avenue to take the exit to the International 
Bridge. 



With hoisted staffs and signs, the walk begins, heading west on Easterday Avenue from the campus of Lake 
Superior State University bound for the International Bridge. 


The band heading for the border under escort as they approach the 
southern arch of the International Bridge. 
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Grandmothers and others draw attention 
to elusive crimes in Great Lakes region 


By Rick Smith 

A band of American Indian 
grandmothers and others from the 
United States and Canada recent- 
ly conducted a walk across the 
International Bridge between the 
twin cities of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
to protest and draw attention to 
the crime of human trafficking 
around the world in general and 
in the Great Lakes region in par- 
ticular, especially as it involves 
American Indian youth and 
women. Raising awareness is one 
of the key actions recommended 
by both the federal government 
and the State of Michigan to 
counter human trafficking. 

Walkers stepped off on the 
dark-gray morning of Oct. 1 from 
the Norris Center parking lot at 
Lake Superior State University, 
crossed the bridge under escort 
into Ontario before reaching 
their destination at the Indian 
Friendship Center in downtown 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

According to one Sault Tribe 
elder, Keina Masta of Sault Ste. 
Marie, the walk served to bring 
in the open a little known peril 
for young Indian boys, girls and 
women of the area — human 
trafficking in the Great Lakes 
region where they can be induct- 
ed as fodder for marketing in sex 
and forced labor trades in known 
hubs such as Duluth, Minn., and 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 

Persons Against the Crime 
of Trafficking (PACT) based in 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, collabo- 
rated with PACT Grandmothers 
in organizing the walk. PACT- 
Ottawa was established in 2004 
with the mission to prevent 
human trafficking and to increase 


protection for victims through 
education, advocacy, network- 
ing and support services. PACT 
Grandmothers formed last 
January and currently has about a 
dozen members, the walk on Oct. 
1 was their first event to advance 
their cause. 

PACT-Ottawa co-founder 
Dr. Sheila Smith, RSCJ, and 
Alison Recollet- Simon of the 
Wikwemikong Unceded Indian 
Reserve on Manitoulin Island, 
Ont., spoke at a rally at the Indian 
Friendship Center following 
the walk. Kathleen Eshkibok of 
PACT Grandmothers said, “We’re 
just grandmothers who want this 
[human trafficking] to stop. When 
something like this happens, we 
are united.” 

Said Smith, “Everyone needs 
to be involved in helping to end 
this horrific reality. The PACT 
Grandmothers brought together 
police and border services on 
both sides of the border as well 
as indigenous and non-indige- 
nous service groups and individ- 
uals of all ages. Grandmothers 
Marlene Day-Bateman, Kathleen 
Eshkibok, Alison Recollet, Donna 
Pangowish, Isabelle Meawasige 
and Keinna Masta organized a 
phenomenal awareness raising 
event about a worldwide reality 
that disproportionately effects 
indigenous women and girls.” 

Smith further explained the 
idea for PACT Grandmothers 
and the walk was born at the 
2014 Women’s Worlds Congress 
in Hyderabad, India, where she 
met Meawasige, the pair talked 
and eventually started planning 
outreach work for the Manitoulin 
and north shore region. Smith 
said Meawasige told her at the 


time, “We don’t want to lose 
another one of our girls.” 

While there is nothing new 
about human trafficking, in a 422- 
page U.S. Department of State 
report issued last June, Secretary 
of State John Kerry wrote, “If 
there is a single theme to this 
year’s Trafficking in Persons 
Report , it is the conviction that 
there is nothing inevitable about 
trafficking in human beings. That 
conviction is where the process 
of change really begins — with 
the realization that just because 
a certain abuse has taken place 
in the past doesn’t mean that we 
have to tolerate that abuse in the 
future or that we can afford to 
avert our eyes. Instead, we should 
be asking ourselves — what if 
that victim of trafficking was my 
daughter, son, sister or brother?” 

The global anti-traffic effort, 
according to the report, is only 
about 20 years old and has the 
most success using what is called 
a “3P paradigm” of prosecution, 
protection and prevention against 
a shadowy business of essentially 
inducing or abducting people into 
either slavery, prostitution, por- 
nography or other purposes. 

The report details the United 
States as “a source, transit and 
destination country for men, 
women, transgender individuals 
and children — both U.S. citizens 
and foreign nationals — subject- 
ed to sex trafficking and forced 
labor. Trafficking occurs in both 
legal and illicit industries, includ- 
ing commercial sex, hospitality, 
sales crews, agriculture, fishing, 
manufacturing, janitorial services, 
fairs and carnivals, peddling 
and begging, and domestic ser- 
vice.” Victims may come from 


within the United States or from 
almost any region of the world. 
American Indians are among the 
country’s most vulnerable seg- 
ments of the population along 
with children in welfare and 
justice systems, runaway and 
homeless youth, migrant laborers, 
people with limited proficiency in 
English and some other groups. 

In 2015, the U.S. Department 
of the Interior (DOI) unveiled 
the Native American Human 
Trafficking Task Force “to 
conduct training and public 
awareness among tribal leaders 
and gaming institutions.” The 
U.S. Department of Homeland 
Security and the DOI collaborated 
in developing training on human 
trafficking for tribal communities 
and law enforcement agencies. 
The report indicates the training 
is slow in getting around as it 
was presented to only 20 tribes 
and 249 individuals in fiscal year 
2015. 

Last December, President 
Barack Obama announced the 
historic appointment of 1 1 mem- 
bers to the U.S. Advisory Council 
on Human Trafficking. All of the 
council members are survivors of 
human trafficking and represent a 
variety of backgrounds and expe- 
riences. 

A 2013 report from the 
Michigan Commission on Human 
Trafficking acknowledged “a 
serious and growing problem 
with human trafficking” exists 
in the state as evidenced by peri- 
odic enforcement sweeps by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
catching perpetrators and lib- 
erating victims in a variety of 
situations such as private homes 
in Romulus and Flint along 


with hotels in Madison Heights, 
Farmington Hills, Southfield and 
Detroit. 

The report also detailed how 
human trafficking adversely 
impacts victims, society and the 
state’s economic stability, secu- 
rity and law. It describes human 
trafficking as both a national and 
state problem that leaves victims 
suffering from physical and psy- 
chological damage. 

Key findings in the Michigan 
report: 

• Quality data is lacking on 
human trafficking specific to 
Michigan, but surveys and inter- 
views show hundreds or maybe 
thousands of victims are traf- 
ficked in the state. 

• Significant gaps exist in 
services for victims of human 
trafficking and obstacles, such as 
insufficient funding, blocks law- 
makers from closing those gaps. 

• Many professionals fail to 
recognize indications of human 
trafficking and need better train- 
ing on the issue. 

• Many citizens are unaware 
human trafficking happens in 
Michigan and public awareness 
efforts are needed to educate 
residents and help them learn it 
happens in local businesses, com- 
munities and homes. 

• Michigan’s anti-trafficking 
laws must be strengthened. 

While the federal and state 
bureaucracies grapple with the 
issue of human trafficking, Masta 
suggested folks take more imme- 
diate measures, such as envelop- 
ing their families and friends with 
love, care and protection. 

See photos on page 16. 


MIEA 2016-17 scholarship winners announced 


Michigan Indian Elders 
Association 2016-17 schol- 
arship winners were recently 
announced. 

Ashley Gervais, a student at 
Central Michigan University, 
and Natasha Stewart, a stu- 
dent at Grand Valley State 
University, were each awarded 
$500 scholarships. 

“I would like to thank the 
elders for this opportunity,” 
said Gervais. “It has been an 
honor to receive this scholarship 
and it’s going to help tremen- 
dously with the cost of books 
next semester. I’m currently 
attending school at Central 
Michigan University and I plan 
on majoring in accounting with 
a minor in legal studies or man- 


agement.” 

Natasha Stewart graduated 
from Sault Area High School 
with the Class of 2016. 

She is currently enrolled as 
a film major at Grand Valley 
State University. At GVSU, 
she participates in Spotlight 
Productions, Alternative Breaks 
and the Native American 
Student Association. 

Autumn Tallman won 
a $1,000 scholarship, Eric 
Kememy and Jonathan Eno each 
won a $500 scholarship. 

Two students from the 
Pokagon Band and one student 
from Hannahville won $ 1 ,000 
scholarships and other stu- 
dents from the Nottawaseppi 
Huron, Keeweenau Bay Indian 


Community, Saginaw Chippewa 
and the Little River Band gar- 
nered $500 scholarships. 

The MIEA also reports 85 
Sault Tribe members won incen- 
tive awards in 2015, 36 high 
school students and 49 elemen- 
tary and middle school students. 

Keeweenau Bay Indian 
Community students won eight 
incentive awards, Little River 
Band pupils took nine, Pokagon 
Band youngsters garnered three, 
Hannahville Band children 
received six, Saginaw Chippewa 
Indian Tribe students got 34, 
Nottawaseppi Huron kids 
logged six and the Match-E-Be- 
Nash-Wish Band elementary 
students were awarded five. 



Ashley Gervais 



Natasha Stewart 


Elder holiday meal dates 

Save the date! Please mark your calendars for the coming elders’ 
holiday meals 

Units I, II and III - Sault Ste. Marie, St. Ignace and Hessel, 

Thursday, Dec. 8,11 a.m. - meal at noon, DreamMakers Theater, 
Kewadin Casino and Convention Center. 

Unit IV - Manistique, Thursday, Dec. 8, 6 p.m., Manistique 
Tribal Center. 

Unit IV - Escanaba, (date, time and place to be determined), 
please RSVP to Viola Nedeaw at 341-8469. 

Unit V - Munising, Thursday, Dec. 8, 4 p.m., 387 Restaurant, 
please RSVP to Kim Swanberg at 387-4795. 

Unit V - Marquette, Thursday, Nov. 10, 6 p.m., Holiday Inn, 
please RSVP to Boyd Snyder at 360-9572. 


MSU offers webinars on owning homes 


EAST LANSING, Mich. 

- Michigan State University 
Extension Financial and 
Homeownership Education 
team will offer live webinars 
during the months of October, 
November and December. 

These programs will be 
accessible to anyone with a 
computer and Internet access. 

Topics the webinars cover 
include holiday budgeting, 
health insurance, buying a 
home, rental education, bud- 


geting and passing on personal 
possessions. 

Michigan State University 
Extension’s goal is to help peo- 
ple improve their lives by bring- 
ing the vast knowledge resourc- 
es of the university directly to 
individuals, communities and 
businesses. Michigan State 
University Extension wanted 
to make it easier for people to 
obtain these resources, even 
from their own home. 

Extension educators will be 


instructing from different loca- 
tions across the state. Instructors 
will use video meeting technol- 
ogy called Zoom. All you need 
to do is download an app. For 
more information you can visit 
msu.zoom.us. 

For more information on the 
list of programs and events near 
you visit msue.anr.msu.edu/ 
events. Or call Beth Waitrovich 
at the MSU Extension Dickinson 
County, 906 774-0363 or email 
waitro vi @ anr.msu .edu . 
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Sugar Island powwow marked 20th anniversary 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sugar Island powwow 
started with a few friends and 
family members of Cecil Pavlat, 
who passed away Oct. 5, 1995. A 
year after his traditional funeral 
was held, a gathering and feast 
took place on Sugar Island to cel- 
ebrate the passage of the yearlong 
grieving process. 

His son, also named Cecil 
Pavlat, said, “We invited 
Bahweting Drum and had a feast 
and it was a good time and feel- 
ing. We were talking and some- 
one said it felt like a small pow- 
wow, and that’s where the idea 
came from. That was in 1996.” 

So Pavlat said a small group 
of people started discussing the 
idea, including Mick Frechette, 
Pat McCoy, Cub McKerchie 
and a few others. “The powwow 
came more out of ceremony with 
the idea of going back to the 
place where a lot of us had roots 
and singing and dancing with our 
ancestors,” he said. “That hadn’t 
happened for a long time. Back in 
the 50s it is believed there used 
to be small powwows held on the 
island. We believe when we gath- 
er to sing and dance our ancestors 
come and participate.” 

After almost a year of plan- 
ning, the first powwow took 
place on Sugar Island on the third 
weekend in July 1997. 

Pavlat said the first powwow 
was very humble. They had a 
table and a small PA system with 
a microphone. Ambrose Recollet 
from Canada gave them spiritual 
guidance and they had a sacred 
fire but no arbor and three drums 
and about 15 dancers. 

Pavlat said he has been to 
every powwow since that first 
one. “It’s still not a big powwow, 
but a comfortable size,” he said. 
“Everything is offered free of 
charge, but we do accept dona- 
tions for the electric bill. Over 
the years we have added different 
things and the tribe has been a 
big part of that. They have used 2 
percent funds to pay for the elec- 
tricity to be put in at the property. 
We still don’t have water out 
there, and hopefully that will be 
our next project,” he said. 

The first year the powwow 
was held, Cub McKerchie 
brought his tractor with a brush 
hog and cut a spot in the shoulder 
high grasses - and every year that 
patch grown bigger and bigger. 


Pavlat said it’s a good feeling to 
be a part of it. 

The Marquette Diocese is the 
owner of the property where the 
powwow is held. A tribal member 
donated it to the church a long 
time ago, but everyone thought 
it was tribal property for the first 
half dozen years the powwow 
was held there. “In recent years 
there has been talk that maybe we 
should approach the church to see 
if they would donate the property 
back or give us a lifetime lease,” 
Pavlat said. 

An arbor was eventually built 
in the fourth or fifth year and 
then Mary Murray donated a big 
Army tent that became part of the 
ritual of getting ready each year. 
“We had a storage building on the 
Shannon’s property on the main 
road, and we used to go there 
every year and get our cooking 
stove and tent out,” Pavlat said. 
“Then when the powwow was 
over, it had to all be taken back 
down and returned to storage.” 

A more recent addition to the 



A young shawl dancer from 1998. 

powwow grounds is a kitchen 


area. “Everything other than the 
financial donations from the tribe 
has all been done by community 
volunteers. That is something we 
are real proud about,” Pavlat said. 
“We don’t charge vendors set up 
fees or those attending admittance 
fees. It costs money to put on a 
powwow, and we are grateful the 
tribe has supported us financially 
but it doesn’t pay for the whole 
thing. We do fundraisers to fill in 
the gaps.” 


In its second or third year, the 
powwow began receiving annual 
donations of $ 1 ,200 from the 
tribe to help offset costs. In later 
years that amount increased to 
$4,500. Pavlat says the powwow 
costs about $10,000 annually, 
with most of that going to pay 
for the host drum, co-host drum, 
head dancers, head vet, arena 
director, and emcee. 

Those funds also pay for a 
Friday night feast during the 
spiritual gathering, a breakfast 
and dinner feast on Saturday and 
breakfast again on Sunday morn- 
ing - all free to participants. 

Pavlat said most of the people 
and vendors at the powwow are 
locals who go every year and 
that it has become somewhat of 
a family reunion for many in the 
area. 

“Its been an awesome journey. 
We started with a humble begin- 
ning and now we have a kitchen 
area, shade structures, our own 
outhouses instead of the Port-A- 
Johns, emcee stand, and a per- 
manent drum arbor that went up 
last year. We also have bleachers 
that were donated by the tribe. 
People have pulled together over 
the years to make it what it is. 
Now we need a well so we can 
have outdoor showers and water 
for campers. To have a tap in the 
kitchen instead of hauling water 
would be nice,” Pavlat said. 

Long-time members of the 
powwow committee — Cecil 
Pavlat and Micky Frechette 
— have both recently retired 
from the Sugar Island Powwow 
Committee. Colleen Medicine is 
now the chairperson, and said, 
“The powwow is like a family, 
and we all work together to make 
it happen. We have some younger 
men helping out and I am hope- 
ful they will take over different 
duties in the future as others 
retire. Over the past few years I 
have seen children of committee 
members also volunteer to help.” 

Next years powwow will be 
held July 14-16,2017. 

To view pictures of this 
summers powwow, visit their 
Facebook page at: https ://www. 
facebook .com/sugarislandpo w- 
wow2/photos or http://www.for- 
sugarisland.com (put your mouse 
over “Events” and you will see 
the word “powwow” - click there 
to view photos of the 2016 pow- 
wow.) 



Photos by Sherrie Lucas 

1998 SUGAR ISLAND POWWOW — Above left, Darryl Brown and George 
Snider (L-R). Above right, a young shawl dancer and a woman’s tradi- 
tional dancer taking part in the festivities. Below, afternoon grand entry. 



Barb Nolan (left) and Chris Gordon (center) from 1998. 
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Sault dental services offering silver nitrate 
treatment for children's cavities 


The tribe’s dental team in 
Sault Ste. Marie is starting an 
alternative treatment for children 
who develop tooth cavities. 

Beginning this year, parents 
will have the option for children’s 
cavities to be treated initially with 
a medication called silver nitrate 
instead of having them filled. 

This product is highly effec- 
tive in treating the germs that 
cause tooth cavities. 

Silver nitrate has been used for 
over 100 years in the U.S. This 


was the main way to treat cavities 
until the 1950s when dentists 
developed local anesthesia injec- 
tions into the gums to numb part 
of the mouth while they drilled 
and filled the tooth cavity. Silver 
nitrate is now used again as the 
initial treatment— especially for 
young children so that they do 
not have to experience the pain 
of getting tooth fillings. Many 
dentists treating children in other 
parts of the country are already 
using this silver nitrate medica- 


tion. 

The initial focus of this new 
program is to offer this medical 
treatment for children less than 
six years of age. Silver nitrate can 
be used for almost any tooth that 
has a cavity, though it works best 
when the tooth decay is not too 
deep. When applied early in the 
decay process, this can complete- 
ly stop the decay in that cavity so 
it will not get deeper. Usually it 
takes several applications of the 
medication to eliminate the infec- 


tion in the tooth that is causing 
the decay. However, it takes only 
about five minutes for each appli- 
cation, and the child does not get 
any shots. 

Dr. David Drockton, who has 
been with the Sault Tribe Dental 
Program for 21 years, was able to 
visit a dental clinic in Oregon this 
spring that has been using this 
treatment for over two years. This 
clinic has greatly reduced the 
amount of treatment for children, 
that includes traditional fillings 


and hospital visits. He learned the 
techniques and will be introduc- 
ing it to our tribal dental program. 

Initially Dr. Drockton, will be 
providing all of the treatments, 
working with dental assistant 
Angel Eggert to coordinate the 
care. 

Call the dental department at 
the Sault Tribal Health Center 
if you have questions at (906) 
632-5260. More information will 
come in future editions of the Win 
Awenen Nisitotung. 


Domestic violence can 


From ARC staff 

October is Domestic Violence 
Awareness Month and the 
Advocacy Resource Center 
(ARC) wants everyone to know 
that DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 
CAN BE DEADLY. How do you 
know if you or someone you love 
is in a potentially deadly relation- 
ship? Domestic violence expert 
Lundy Bancroft developed the 
danger assessment questionnaire 
below, each section represents 
a single risk factor. The more 
single risk factors identified in a 
relationship, the higher the risk 
of death at the hands of a past or 
current partner. 

DANGER ASSESSMENT 
• The woman has a strong 
“gut” sense that the man could 
kill her or her children, or could 


carry out a serious and dangerous 
assault against any of them or 
against himself. 

• He is extremely jealous and 
possessive. This characteristic 
becomes even more worrisome 
when he appears to be obsessive, 
constantly keeping her at the cen- 
ter of his thoughts and appearing 
to be unable to conceive of life 
without her. He has, for example, 
made statements such as, “If I 
can’t have you, nobody will.” 

• He has a history of severe or 
very frequent violence toward her 
or toward other individuals such 
as past partners. 

• He follows her, monitors 
her whereabouts, uses high- 
tech means to keep tabs on her 
or stalks her in other ways. 

He knows where she lives and 


lead to death, learn warning signs 


works, knows names and address- 
es of her friends or relatives or 
very familiar with her daily rou- 
tines. 

• She is taking steps to end the 
relationship or has already done 
so. 

• He was violent to her during 
a pregnancy. 

• There are step-children 
involved. 

• He has threatened to kill or 
hurt her severely, has strangled 
her or has threatened her with a 
weapon (including making verbal 
reference to using a weapon, even 
if he did not actually brandish it). 

• He has threatened to kill the 
children or the whole family. 

• He has access to weapons or 
he is familiar with their use. 

• He is depressed, suicidal or 


shows signs of not caring what 
happens to him. He has, for 
example, threatened to kill him- 
self if she leaves him. 

• He is unemployed. 

• He isn’t close to anyone, 
and no current relationships with 
friends or relatives are important 
to him. 

• He has a significant criminal 
history or has a history of using 
violence or threatening violence 
against other people. 

• He abuses alcohol or drugs 
heavily, especially if his habits 
involve daily or nearly daily 
intoxication. 

• He has been violent to chil- 
dren. 

• He has killed or in other 
ways been violent to pets or has 
used other terror tactics. 


• He uses pornography heavily 
or has a history or perpetrating 
sexual violence or degradation 
against his partner or others. 

• He has exhibited extreme 
behaviors when his current part- 
ner or past partners have made 
attempts to leave him. 

If you, or someone you know, 
identifies with one or more of 
the risk factors above, help is 
available! Call the ARC at (906) 
632-1808 serving Chippewa, 
Luce and Mackinac counties, or 
(906) 341-6993 serving Alger, 
Schoolcraft, Marquette and Delta 
counties. 

For more information about 
danger assessment, please visit 
http://lundybancroft.com/articles/ 
assessing-dangerousness-in-men- 
who-abuse- women/ . 


National Adoption Month celebrated in November 


For over two decades, 

National Adoption Month has 
been celebrated across the 
country. The goal of National 
Adoption Month is to raise 
awareness for children and youth 
in foster care who are waiting for 
permanent families. 

Sault Tribe has made a com- 
mitment to ensuring the safety, 
permanency and well-being of all 
tribal children. Sault Tribe active- 
ly participates in cases involving 
tribal children across the country. 
The priority of placement for the 
tribe is to maintain tribal children 


Adopting one child won ’t 
change the world; but for 
that one child, the world will 
changed’ — Unknown 

with their families whenever pos- 
sible. Situations may arise where 
children cannot remain with their 
families; in those cases, the tribe 
works actively to match tribal 
children with tribal families to 
preserve the child’s tribal connec- 
tions. 

ACFS is able to provide adop- 


tion services to tribal families and 
children free of charge in the sev- 
en-county service areas and work 
with members who live outside of 
the service area to identify them 
as tribal resources. 

The AdoptUS Kids media 
campaign theme, “You don’t have 
to be perfect to be a perfect par- 
ent” holds true for tribal children 
in foster care awaiting adoption. 
The more tribal resource homes 
available for children, the better 
chance of ensuring children are 
matched with families and suc- 
cessful outcomes achieved. 


Tribal children are currently in 
foster care not matched with fam- 
ilies and need a committed family 
to help them find their forever 
homes. The shortage of tribal 
placement resources is consistent 
across the state, country and other 
tribes. 

In order to be an adoptive 
resource, you must complete a 
home study that includes a back- 
ground investigation, medical 
clearance, reference checks and a 
home safety review. Throughout 
the process, you will be able to 
identify what child would work 


best for you, your circumstanc- 
es and your family. The tribe 
is able to use its own standards 
for approving an adoptive 
resource. Upon completion of 
the home study, the Sault Tribe 
Child Welfare Committee will 
review your home as an adoptive 
resource for approval. 

The process to becoming an 
adoptive parent begins with a 
phone call. 

If you are able to open your 
home and your hearts to a child 
in need, please contact ACFS at 
632-5250 or (800) 726-0093. 


Donations provide computer tablets for better hospice care 



Computer tablets are making it possible for Hospice 
of the EUP and EUP Home Health and Hospice 
nurses to provide better care for their patients and 
improve communication between physicians and 
caregivers. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

— Charitable contributions used to 
purchase computer tablets are mak- 
ing it possible for Hospice of the 
EUP and EUP Home Health and 
Hospice nurses to provide better 
care for their patients and improve 
communication between physicians 
and caregivers. 

A $2,034 grant from the 
Superior Health Foundation, 
combined with $4,746 from other 
sources, allowed Hospice of the 
EUP to purchase 10 tablets for 
EUP Home Health and Hospice 
staff. Nurses and care-givers were 
trained to use the devices recently 


by David Pietrangelo, chief infor- 
mation officer with Chippewa 
County Health Dept. Home Health 
and Hospice. 

“Using a tablet in a patient’s 
home to obtain and exchange 
health information will enable our 
hospice nurses to provide safer 
and the highest quality of care as 
documentation is done at the point 
of patient care,” said Tracey Holt, 
executive director of Hospice of 
the EUP. “The tablets will provide 
more accurate and complete infor- 
mation about each patient, allow 
staff to obtain and exchange health 
information safely, and can provide 


instant access to patients’ records 
for more coordinated and efficient 
care. They’ll allow information to 
be shared with other health care 
providers securely and accurately.” 
Staff have been using the tablets 
since Oct. 1 . 

“The tablets will allow our 
caregivers to access real-time data 
on patient visits, doctor’s orders, 
insurance information, medications, 
and care plans from the system’s 
HeathcareFirst electronic health 
record software,” said Pietrangelo. 
“Tablets as a point of care technol- 
ogy are on the rise and are proving 
the case that the use of these devic- 


es should improve 
the quality and 
timeliness of health 
care delivery to our 
patients.” 

Holt said the tab- 
lets have cues in the 
software that help 
make sure essen- 
tial information is 
recorded. They will 
also eliminate the 
difficulties of trying 
to decipher another 
person’s hand- 
writing, and will 
allow information 
to be electronically 
stored. 

“These days, more than one 
health care provider is involved 
with a patient, so good communi- 
cation is essential,” she said. 

Hospice of the EUP and EUP 
Home Health and Hospice provide 
services to community mem- 
bers and families who have been 
touched by life-threatening illness- 
es, grief and loss by tending to their 
physical, social, mental, and spiri- 


tual needs through home care, and 
grief counseling. 

And the Robert and Helen Ball 
Hospice House provides a home- 
like atmosphere at no cost to the 
family, for individuals who are 
unable to be cared for in their own 
home. 

For more information, call 906- 
259-0222 or write hospice@hospi- 
ceoftheeup.com. 


Manistique Health Enrichment Gathering scheduled 

The Manistique Tribal Clinic set a Health Enrichment Gathering for Dec. 7, 4-7 p.m., at the 
Manistique Tribal Community Center at 5698 W. U.S. Hwy 2. This is an opportunity to share and learn 
about some traditional Anishinaabe ways for a healthful life. All community members are welcome to 
attend. 

Topics include drum group and traditional dance for exercise, sacred uses of semma (tobacco) vs 
commercial tobacco, making leather personal pouches, introductions and blessings in Anishinaabe lan- 
guage, feasting your clan, traditional Anishinaabe and Great Lakes foods and use of the Native Plate and 
Decolonizing Diet recipes. 

Potluck feast planned, please bring Anishinaabe or local foods if you can. Beverages provided. 

For more information, contact Gail or Jaime at (906) 341-8469 to sign up. 
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Preventative medicine for plants 


before they "get sick" 



By Sarah Rautio 

Michigan State University 
Extension receives many inqui- 
ries through its MSU Extension 
Lawn and Garden Hotline about 
how home gardeners should deal 
with diseases, pests and weather 
conditions that negatively affect 
their lawns, plants, shrubs and 
trees . 

Plants can “get sick” from 
viruses, bacteria, fungi, insects 
and environmental stressors, 
such as prolonged heat. When 
this happens , home gardeners 
seek a “plant prescription” to 
help heal the plant, such as 
“remove the pest or diseased 
parts” and “water during drought 
conditions.” 

When a person gets sick, 
their prescription may include 
similar recommendations, such 
as surgery and increased liq- 
uid consumption. Both these 
approaches are examples of try- 
ing to mitigate the damage that 
has already been done but there 
is another approach. 

By practicing “preventative 
medicine” sometimes the dam- 
age can be avoided entirely. 

The American College of 


Preventative Medicine defines 
preventative human medicine as 
a means “to protect, promote, 
and maintain health and well-be- 
ing and to prevent disease, 
disability, and death.” In other 
words , the healthier a person is 
in the first place, the more likely 
it is that they can prevent and 
combat disease. MSU Extension 
helps people stay healthy and 
reduce their risk of disease by 
providing free and low-cost 
health programs throughout 
Michigan. 

Interestingly, this same con- 


Photo by Sarah Rautio 

cept can be applied to plants: the 
healthier the plant is in the first 
place, the more likely it is that it 
can prevent and combat disease. 

In fact, the actual steps to 
prevent and combat disease in 
humans are remarkably similar 
to those that work for plants, 
too, as described below: 

• Ensure plants receive ade- 
quate nutrients from the soil by 
building smart soils. 

• Ensure plants receive 
adequate moisture by supple- 
menting during dry conditions, 
adding compost to hold mois- 


ture around roots , or mulching 
at the surface to conserve soil 
moisture. If your soil is natu- 
rally dry or sandy, opt for more 
drought- tolerant plants. 

• Place plants in the environ- 
ment best suited to their tem- 
perature, light and soil needs. 
Seek smart plants or native 
selections that are better suited 
to the local environment. 

• Properly space plants . 

Many diseases easily spread 
when plants are too close to one 
another. Crowding traps mois- 
ture, promoting disease-causing 
fungi. 

• Keep a plant’s environment 
clean by removing fallen plant 
debris that can harbor disease 
agents (e.g. fungal spores, over- 
wintering insect eggs), espe- 
cially if plants were recently 
diseased. Throw away or burn 
diseased debris. 

• Remove diseased portions 
of plants, shrubs and trees as 
soon as possible to prevent the 
spread of disease. Throw away 
or burn diseased pieces. 

• Increase diversity: strive to 
have a variety of plants, shrubs 
and trees. A pest/disease often 


focuses on one single plant 
species. With many of the same 
plant species, a pest will become 
more numerous and can cause 
greater overall damage to a land- 
scape. 

• Increase the numbers of 
“beneficial” insects that feed 
on pests in your landscape. Try 
planting a smart flower border 
to attract beneficial insects . 
Reduce the use of pesticides and 
practice targeted forms of pest 
management to minimize loss to 
beneficial insects. 

• Practice smart lawn care 
to create a healthier lawn that 
reduces the risk of pests. 

Sarah Rautio, Michigan State 
University Extension, to contact 
an expert in your area, call (888) 
MSUE4MI (888-678-3464). 

MSU is an affirmative-ac- 
tion, equal-opportunity employ- 
er. Michigan State University 
Extension programs and materi- 
als are open to all without regard 
to race, color, national origin, 
gender, gender identity, religion, 
age, height, weight, disability, 
political beliefs, sexual orienta- 
tion, marital status, family status 
or veteran status . 


Immediate icing improves quality of sport-caught fish 



Photo courtesy of Ron Kinnunen, Michigan Sea Grant 

Icing fish immediately will help slow the growth of bacteria. 


By Ron Kinnunen 

A combination of proper icing, 
handling, and sanitation greatly 
delays spoilage of sport-caught 
fish. Icing fish immediately when 
caught makes conditions unfa- 
vorable for bacterial growth. It 
is important to eliminate unnec- 
essary sources of contamina- 
tion, such as unclean coolers, to 
decrease initial numbers of bacte- 
ria. For instance, before each fish- 
ing trip fish storage coolers should 
have been thoroughly cleaned 
with a detergent, rinsed, and then 
sanitized. A suitable sanitizer can 
be made by mixing 4 ounces of 
unscented household bleach into 
approximately 3 gallons of water. 

Fish are easily damaged when 
improperly handled after landing 
them in the net. It is important 
to avoid bruising fish as they are 
lifted on deck and stowed in the 
cooler. Bumping and bruising 
the fish may release enzymes 
which softens the flesh and makes 
nutrients available for bacterial 
growth. Bruises and cuts on the 
fish are unsightly and provide 
bacteria access to an otherwise 


sterile tissue. Research has shown 
that even unbruised fish flesh 
taken from bruised fish contain 
ten times more bacteria than did 
flesh from unbruised fish resulting 
in reduced quality and shortened 
shelf life. 

Temperature is the single 
most important factor affecting 
the quality of fish as the rate of 
bacterial growth and spoilage are 
dependent on it. These processes 


occur slower as the temperature 
is lowered. Although it is not pos- 
sible to completely stop bacterial 
growth by chilling fish, the rate 
of bacterial growth and spoilage 
can be significantly reduced by 
keeping fish chilled as close to 
freezing as possible. 

Rapid onboard icing is the 
most effective means of con- 
trolling bacteria as it quickly 
brings the temperature of the fish 


down to below 40F. The benefits 
of icing include rapid cooling of 
the fish, slows bacterial and enzy- 
matic activity, flushes away bac- 
teria as it melts, prevents drying, 
delays rigor mortis for improved 
texture, and resists freezing in 
cold weather for improved tex- 
ture. Ice is convenient and inex- 
pensive and its use should not be 
postponed until arrival at dock- 
side. 

Michigan State University in 
a past study related to the Great 
Lakes commercial fishing indus- 
try demonstrated the importance 
on onboard icing of fish. Although 
air and water temperatures were 
lower in one trial with no ice 
on board, bacteria and hypozan- 
thine (a product of degradation) 
increased more rapidly during 
storage than in another trial when 
fish were iced on board at higher 
temperatures. This study supports 
the recommendation that fish be 
iced regardless of weather condi- 
tions. The study also showed the 
need for the use of ice even when 
fish are held at 30F as the flushing 
action of melting ice extended 


shelf life. 

When ice is used for cooling 
and storage it should be placed 
with the fish to ensure the greatest 
contact with the fish surfaces. 
Enough ice should be used so 
that fish contact only ice as they 
should not be in contact with each 
other or the bottom or sides of the 
cooler. Fish contacting each other 
or the cooler may promote spoil- 
age by anaerobic bacteria. Flake 
ice is the best to use as it will not 
cause bruising of the fish and it 
provides a better contact area with 
the surface of the fish. 

Michigan Sea Grant helps 
to foster economic growth and 
protect Michigan’s coastal, 

Great Lakes resources through 
education, research and outreach. 
A collaborative effort of the 
University of Michigan and 
Michigan State University and 
its MSU Extension, Michigan 
Sea Grant is part of the NOAA- 
National Sea Grant network of 33 
university-based programs. 

Ronald Kinnunen is associated 
with Michigan State University 
Extension, Michigan Sea Grant. 


HACCP training course coming in December 


All commercial fish processors, staff, required to take course if not currently certified 


A seafood Hazard Analysis 
Critical Control Point (HACCP) 
training course coordinated by 
Michigan Sea Grant, Michigan 
State University Extension and 
the Great Lakes Indian Fish and 
Wildlife Commission (GLIFWC) 
is scheduled for Dec. 13-15, 
2016, at Bay Mills Resort and 
Casino in Brimley, Mich. All 
fish processors are required to 
take this training if they are not 
currently certified. 

Instructors for the course are 
MSU Extension Sea Grant edu- 
cator Ron Kinnunen, GLIFWC ’s 
Jim Thannum and Michigan 
State University Extension 
health and nutrition educator 
Beth Waitrovich. 


HACCP consists of identify- 
ing safety hazards, determining 
where they occur, monitoring 
these points and recording the 
results. HACCP involves day- 
to-day monitoring of critical 
control points by production 
employees. The Seafood HACCP 
regulation that is enforced 
by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration is based on the 
belief that commercial fish pro- 
cessors can understand the food 
safety hazards of their products 
and take reasonable steps to 
control them. Commercial fish 
processors are required either to 
obtain formal training for one 
or more of their employees or 
to hire trained independent con- 


tractors to perform the HACCP 
functions. 

The HACCP regulation 
requires processors to keep 
extensive records of processing 
and sanitation at their facilities. 

Since implementation of 
Seafood HACCP in the U.S., 
seafood has become the safest 
and healthiest form of muscle 
protein consumed in the world. 
Fish-attributed illness outbreaks 
have continued to drop by year. 
For instance, from 1998 to 2004, 
an average of 65 illnesses were 
recorded per year according to 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. From 2005 to 
2012, the average was 32 illness- 
es per year. 


At times, questions arise as to 
whether someone needs training 
in Seafood HACCP. The Seafood 
HACCP regulation defines pro- 
cessing as handling, storing, 
preparing, heading, eviscerating, 
shucking, freezing, changing 
into different market forms, 
manufacturing, preserving, pack- 
ing, labeling, dockside unload- 
ing, or holding fish or fishery 
products . The regulation does 
not apply to the harvest or trans- 
port of fishery products. It also 
does not apply to practices such 
as heading, eviscerating or freez- 
ing intended solely to prepare 
fish for holding on a harvest 
vessel. Retail establishments are 
also exempt from the Seafood 


HACCP regulation. 

Fish processors who complete 
the course put themselves at a 
competitive advantage as they 
can then produce value-added 
products such as smoked fish 
and caviar. Those completing the 
course will receive a Seafood 
Alliance HACCP Certificate 
issued through the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials that 
is recognized by agencies regu- 
lating fish processors. 

The workshop agenda and 
registration information can be 
found by visiting the Michigan 
Sea Grant website (http:// 
w w w.miseagrant .umich .edu/ 
news/20 1 6/09/28/afdoseafood-al- 
liance-haccp-training-course-3/). 
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may help Brownfields Program 


Old local 

Submitted by Jordon 
Johnston 

Communities across the 
United States have old aban- 
doned buildings and properties 
with a unique history. Some of 
those properties come with a 
history that makes them diffi- 
cult to maintain and even more 
difficult to sell to developers . 
Places such as old dry cleaning 
stores , gas stations , industrial 
areas and much more have a 
history that makes them possible 
brownfields. Brownfields are by 
definition properties in which 
the expansion, redevelopment or 
reuse of may be complicated by 
the presence or potential pres- 
ence of a hazardous substance, 
pollutant or contaminant. 

Under federal law, anyone 
who purchases a property is 
liable for the contamination on 
the property. That means, his- 
torically, properties considered 
brownfields have spent large 
periods of time unused. In order 
to determine if a site is con- 
taminated, an environment site 
assessment would have to be 
performed by an environmental 


knowledge 

professional. Yet, in the early 
stages when it comes to locating 
potential sites , the surrounding 
community can be the most 
helpful tool. 

Due to the fact that these 
locations all have a history, it 
is the elders in the community 
who can often lead discovery, 
assessment and revitalization of 
these properties. By making the 
Brownfield Program aware of 
sites with a possible history of 
contamination, you’re taking the 
first step in allowing that land to 
get a second chance. Thinking 
about buildings or properties 
in our community that remain 
unoccupied or unused and then 
thinking about what they have 
been in the past can often lead 
to a realization of a potential 
brownfield. 

Sometimes brownfields are 
easy to identify because of obvi- 
ous debris and dilapidation of 
the building or property. Other 
times it is not as obvious. If a 
property has been given enough 
time for a second growth to 
start, the real contamination 
could be hidden. This is where 


your knowledge of the area and 
of the property’s history can 
be helpful. For instance, an old 
dumping ground where as a 
child you witnessed dumping of 
items ranging from household 
garbage to tires to metal barrels 
to anything in between. If dump- 
ing eventually stopped there 
and nature took over it could 
be difficult to notice the debris 
of dumping and could be easily 
forgotten by later generations 
that never saw or used the dump 
when it was active. 

According to the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency, there are over half a 
million brownfield sites in the 
U.S. and those are just the ones 
that have been investigated 
and reported. The Brownfields 
Program of the Environmental 
Department currently assists on 
the monitoring of Sault Tribe 
owned properties across the 
seven counties. Of these prop- 
erties, not a single Brownfield 
is currently being worked on. 
However, that doesn’t mean 
there aren’t any out there. 

The whole goal of the 


Brownfield Program is to reuse 
and revitalize these contami- 
nated and left to crumble areas . 
Not only does this improve the 
property itself, but also aids the 
community and other properties 
around it. Depending on the 
repurpose of the property it can 
and will do several things. It can 
create jobs, use existing struc- 
tures instead of creating new 
ones therefore taking pressure 
off undeveloped green land, and 
expand the tax base of an area. 

In the case of R&B 
Electronics here in the Sault, a 
process of decontaminating the 
soil and groundwater around an 
existing building and property 
through grants and help from the 
Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources and Environment 
allowed the company to stay in 
the Sault instead of relocating to 
another state which kept 38 full 
time jobs local and created an 
additional 10 jobs. 

In Traverse City, an histor- 
ical building was cleared of 
contaminates such as lead paint, 
asbestos and old mechanical 
equipment. The building went 


from being vacant for 14 years 
to becoming a multi-use devel- 
opment with condominiums, 
offices and specialty shops. 
Some 75 commercial units and 
54 residential units have been 
developed. 

Turning brownfields into 
important parts of the com- 
munity is vastly important not 
only on tribal lands, but across 
the United States as a whole. 
Beyond the positive economic 
impacts, the positive environ- 
mental impacts are innumer- 
able. If you have knowledge 
of a potential brownfield in 
the seven-county service area, 
please don’t hesitate to contact 
our Brownfield Program coor- 
dinator at 632-5575 or visit the 
“Report a Site” section under 
“Identifying a Brownfield” 
on the Sault Tribe Brownfield 
Program website at www. 
SaultTribeBrownfields .weebly. 
com. Your knowledge of the 
history of our lands could poten- 
tially shape the future of it. 

Jordon Johnston works with 
the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department. 


About inland hunting, fishing, gathering licenses 


By Robert Marchand, chief 

OF POLICE 

As the Sault Tribe department 
that issues all treaty licenses to 
tribal members, Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement (STLE) receives 
many questions regarding the 
various, sometimes complicated, 
rules and regulations that govern 
them. We encourage members to 
contact our office to speak with 
an officer who will be able to 
answer questions regarding allow- 
able and unallowable activities 
and we are committed to provid- 
ing clarification in Sault Tribe’s 
newspaper through Conservation 
Corner. Unless otherwise noted, 
Tribal Code references are 
directly quoted from Chapter 21, 
Hunting and Inland Fishing. (See 
Chapter 21 of the Tribal Code 
at www.saulttribe.com/images/ 
stories/government/tribalcode/ 
Chapter-021.pdf.) 

In last month’s article, STLE 
explained the two inland har- 
vest cards it issues: hunting and 
non-hunting. Both allow fishing 
and gathering in Sault Tribe’s 
1836 Treaty boundaries. The 
Hunting harvest card allows mem- 
bers to hunt large game, small 
game, waterfowl, migratory birds 
and general furbearers as well as 
trap, fish and gather in the treaty 
area. Tribal members MUST have 
their harvest license and appropri- 
ate harvest tag(s) on their person 
when engaging in the authorized 
activities. 

We previously clarified that 
with the hunting harvest card, 
certain animals require harvest 
tags: deer, fall and spring turkey, 
pine marten, bobcat, river otter 
and fisher. When you harvest 
any of these animals requiring a 
harvest tag, the tag MUST BE 
IMMEDIATELY affixed to the 
animal upon kill. TIP: you may 
want to carry zip ties or some 
other material to ensure the har- 
vest tag stays affixed during trans- 
port of the animal. 



Seasons and bag limits for 
deer, fall and spring turkey, pine 
marten, bobcat, river otter and 
fishers are as follows: 

Deer early firearm season 
begins the day after Labor Day 
each year through Oct. 31 . During 
early firearm season, members 
may take two of the five deer, 
one of which may be antlered 
with one antler measuring at least 
3 inches. From Nov. 1-14, Sault 
Tribe observes quiet time (no 
firearms) during which members 
may use bow and arrow and/or 
crossbow. Bow and arrow and/or 
crossbow season begins the day 
after Labor Day and goes through 
the first full weekend in January. 
Late firearm season for deer is 
Nov. 15 through the first full 
weekend in January. Of the total 
five deer members are allowed 
to harvest, only two total may be 
antlered. 

Fall Turkey season is Sept. 15 
through Nov. 14, with a bag limit 
of two of either sex combined. 
Spring Turkey season is April 15 
through June 15, with a bag limit 
of two bearded-birds only. 

Bobcat season is Oct. 1 
through March 3 1 , with a bag 
limit of two, one of which must 
be harvested in Lower Michigan. 

Pine Marten and Fisher season 
are Oct. 1 through March 15; 
the bag limit for pine marten is 


two per season and fisher, three 
per season only in the Upper 
Peninsula. 

Otter season is Oct.l through 
May 15 in the Upper Peninsula, 
and Oct.l through April 15 in the 
Lower Peninsula. Bag limit for 
otter is three per season in the 
Upper Peninsula and one per sea- 
son in the lower peninsula. 

At minimum, the skulls 
of ALL bobcats, fishers, mar- 
tens or otters harvested must 
be presented to biological staff 
of the Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department for inspection and 
registration within two weeks of 
the close of the season in which 
the animal was harvested. Once 
the inspection and registration is 
complete, the animals will have 
an official seal affixed to the pelt 
(21.601). 

Please contact this department 
with questions at (906) 632-6132. 

The hunting harvest card 
allows members to engage in 
fishing inland lakes and streams 
- subject to regulations and any 
restrictions, as well as gener- 
al gathering. Chapter 21.913, 
Specially Regulated Methods of 
Harvest, states that tribal mem- 
bers must obtain and submit 
complete harvest reports for the 
harvest of trout, salmon, walleye, 
northern pike or muskellunge 
when fishing with a spear, bow, 
crossbow, impoundment net, 
seine, hands, trotline or dip net. 
These specially regulated meth- 
ods of harvest reports must be 
returned to the Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Department within seven 
days of harvest. 

STLE issues federal and state 
firewood permits. State firewood 
permits are valid only in the des- 
ignated area stated on the permit 
issued, for five cords maximum 
of dead and down trees, must 
not be sold and only one permit 
per household is allowed. State 
firewood permits are subject to 
additional regulations found in 


21.1106. 

Federal firewood permits are 
issued pursuant to Tribal Code 
Chapter 23: National Forest 
Gathering Code. Members must 
contact the local U.S. Forest 
Service to determine any areas 
that wood gathering may not be 
allowed. Trees can be dead and 
down, OR dead or down, with no 
maximum amount taken as long 
as it is being used to heat your 
home. 

Members are allowed to gather 
conifer boughs using just their 
Harvest License IF the boughs are 
for non-commercial, personal use 
only (not being sold). To obtain a 
“commercial” conifer bough per- 
mit, please contact our office for 
more information. 

Bear and elk lottery applica- 
tions are typically available in the 
April edition of Sault Tribe news- 
paper, Win Awenen Nisitotung, 
at times earlier. The application 
period is May 1-31 each year, 
with the lottery drawing being 
conducted at the first Inland 
Conservation Committee meeting 
in June. If the May 31 applica- 
tion deadline falls on a Saturday 
or Sunday, applications will be 
accepted through 5 p.m. on that 
Monday. There is a $4 applica- 
tion processing fee required to 
participate; elders 60 and over 
and youth 16 and under are not 
required to pay this fee. If mem- 
bers are drawn for bear or elk, 
they are required to have a hunt- 
ing harvest card and must also, 
per Section 21.104 (2) and (3), 
follow “any conditions or require- 
ments of a permit let under this 
chapter shall have the same force 
and effect as if they were part of 
this chapter;” “Any administra- 
tive regulations made pursuant to 
this chapter shall have the same 
force and effect as if they were 
part of this chapter.” 

The season for bear hunting 
(Section 21.705 (1)) “shall com- 
mence on the same day as the 


State of Michigan’s first bear sea- 
son and shall end no later than the 
last day of the State of Michigan’s 
last bear season. Bear may be har- 
vested (21.705) with a bow and 
arrow, cross bow, rifle, shotgun or 
muzzleloader subject to the fol- 
lowing,” which is section 21.705 
in its entirety. 

Section 21.105 (38) states 
“small game shall mean ruffed 
grouse (partridge), ring-neck 
pheasant, cottontail rabbit, snow- 
shoe hare, gray squirrel, black 
squirrel, fox squirrel, red squirrel, 
quail, woodchuck, porcupine, 
sharp-tail grouse and crow.” Small 
game season (21.701), except 
for sharp-tail grouse, is Sept. 1 
through March 3 1 , with a limit of 
10 of each species per day and a 
possession and transport limit of 
no more than two days’ limit. 

Sharp-tail grouse season is Oct. 
1 through Nov. 30, with a limit of 
four per day and 12 per season, 
with a possession and transport 
limit of no more than two days’ 
limit. 

Migratory bird regulations, 
including seasons, bag limits, and 
any other restrictions, are deter- 
mined on an annual basis, and 
STLE typically has the informa- 
tion in or around August each year 
and publishes it on Sault Tribe’s 
website where applications, har- 
vest reports, and other informa- 
tion can be found: go to www. 
saulttribe.com, select Membership 
Services, then Natural Resources. 
On that page, you may either 
select downloads on the left, or in 
big red letters at the bottom of the 
page, “For Applications, Please 
Click Here” (See www.saulttribe. 
com/membership-services/natu- 
ral-resources). 

Members may always contact 
STLE’s office at (906) 635-6065 
with questions or concerns. 
Licensing staff are available 
Monday-Friday from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and officers are available 
24/7. 
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RESPECTING OUR SOVEREIGNTY 



"THmdenA Sventfudwie 

Ahneen, Boozho: 

I recently returned from 
Washington DC after two trips 
one week apart to attend several 
national meetings and participate 
in the final White House Tribal 
Leaders Conference. 

During the first trip, I went 
mainly to attend the HHS Secre- 
tary’s Tribal Advisory Council 
for which I serve as Vice-Chair. 
During this trip, our Tribal Ac- 
tion Plan team presented our 
Tribal Action plan to higher ups 
in HHS. While it has taken us 
quite a time to write our Tribal 
Action Plan (TAP), the result 
was a comprehensive multidisci- 
plinary system to dealing with 
challenges in our community. 
Some of the specific items we 
are intending to combat include 
suicide, accidental overdoses, 
opiate and other prescription 
drug abuse, and the underlying 
factors that lead to these adverse 
outcomes. Several years ago, we 
came together as a Tribal Ad- 
ministration and Legislature to 
deal with this challenge. 

TRIBAL ACTION PLAN 

Our Tribal Action Plan is 
formally described as: 

“Our Tribe’s long-term stra- 
tegic plan to combat sub- 
stance abuse, particularly 
where it intersects with the 
Tribal justice system.” 


Honored in 2008, by the great Crow Nation with an Indian name ~ Awe Kooda 
Bilaxpak Kuxshish (meaning One Who Helps People Throughout the Land) and an 
honorary membership. President Obama was honored with a Pendleton blanket 
and Northwest traditional Cedar hat during the final White House Tribal Leaders' 
Summit under the Obama Administration. Hillary Clinton has pledged to continue 
and expand upon this tradition if elected. Donald Trump has refused to respond. 


Our vision and mission: 

Vision 

A Healthy Anishinaabe 
Nation 

Mission 

Through education, collab- 
orations, and comprehen- 
sive services, Sault Ste. 
Mare Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and community 
partners will restore bal- 
ance to our families by 
combating substance 
abuse. 

An important part of de- 
veloping our plan was data col- 
lection. What we found from 
this was, we need... 

• To continue to collect, ana- 
lyze, and utilize data 

• To use existing data and de- 
cide how it informs us 

• More specific data to sub- 
stance abuse addiction, and 
wellness from both primary 
and secondary, internal and 
external sources 

• To recognize that we have a 
systemic challenge 

• Have a pervasive need across 
disciplines 

• Transcend the silo approach 

• A much greater commitment 
of resources and family and 
community responsibility 

Immediately following the 
presentation, Tribal Board Mem- 
bers and I discussed the need to 
hire a Tribal Action Plan admin- 
istrator to continue to coordinate 
our efforts to ensure the results 
to sit on a shelf are not fully im- 
plemented. While the process 
took us quite some time, we 
made changes though out 
through the following: 

• Recovery Walk every 
September 

• Collaboration with federal 
court & Gwaiak Miicon 

• Family Preservation Court 

• Changes to Criminal Code 

• Narcan units for STLE 

• Public Service Announce- 
ments (radio, TV) 

• Prescription drug drop boxes 


• Handing out magnets w / im- 
portant phone #s, bracelets 
“Sault Tribe Strong” 

• Continued staff training, i.e. 
Drug Identification & 
Recognition training 

• Exploring use of Vivitrol 
through IHS 

• Extended hours at Health 
Center 

• Sobriety Powwows 

Finally, our goals include: 

Goal 1: Prevention education & 
activities are available through- 
out the 7-county service area. 

Goal 2: Substance abuse data 
collection methodology & plan is 
implemented and sustainable. 

Goal 3: Treatment is accessible 
for all Tribal members seeking 


treatment services. 

Goal 4: Healing-to-Wellness 
Courts are implemented through- 
out the 7-county service area. 

Goal 5: Culture & traditional 
medicine are integrated within 
the Tribal justice system. 

Goal 6: Transportation is acces- 
sible for Tribal members seeking 
prevention & treatment services. 

Goal 7: The Tribe will continue 
to commit resources to our Tribal 
Action Plan. 

Stay tuned for further updates on 
our Tribal TAP. 

I also attended my second 
meeting of the National Adviso- 
ry Council of Indian Education 
(NACIE) to advocate Indian Ed- 
ucation issues like improving the 
Native graduate rate; increased 


funding for Title VI Indian Edu- 
cation , Johnson O’Malley, and 
for Tribal Education grants. I 
love this national level work to 
benefit our people back home. 

I rounded out my week 
with a visit with Senator Stabe- 
now regarding the Employer Ex- 
emption in the Affordable Care 
Act and Line 5; testifying at the 
VA on behalf of our Veterans to 
increase opportunities for care at 
our facilities; participation in a 
listening session for the Every 
Student Succeeds Act; moderat- 
ing a session on Indian Health 
during the White House Tribal 
Leaders Summit and a session at 
the HHS Tribal Youth Summit. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 




To See President Obama’s Accomplishments 
in Indian Country, go to the Following: 

https://www.youtube.com/watch7vsj4b3qOBo5xM 


TLH£ 7 HIT 

IBAL SfHONS 



<\bove are photos from the White House Tribal Leader Summit. To the left are our Native Women Veterans who proudly practice our tra- 
ditions. To the right are tribal youth leaders who spoke movingly about issue affecting our people. The young man waving is Anishinaabe. 
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Begin consultation PRIOR to development 



I want to apologize for the 
shortness of this unit report. 
There is so much to share but 
currently I am at the National 
Congress of American Indians 
annual conference (NCAI) where 
we are scheduled to give testimo- 
ny on issues and recommenda- 
tions for pipeline infrastructure 
reform to the Department of 
Justice, the Department of the 
Interior, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers and other federal 
agencies who play a role in pipe- 
line permitting and processes. 


I will share at this time that the 
tribes of the Great Lakes region 
are well represented here as we 
get deep into the details of regu- 
latory reform. If I can report out 
anything at this time it is a uni- 
fied demand for: free, prior and 
informed CONSENT. 

It is the position of all sover- 
eign tribal nations that bottom 
up participation and consultation 
with sovereign tribes PRIOR 
to the beginning of a develop- 
ment on ancestral land or using 
resources in Indian territory 
— including ceded territories 
where treaty-protected rights 
exist — must be implemented 
and honored in order for the 
federal government to fulfill its 
constitutional trust obligation to 
the sovereign nations. There is 
much more to share but, for now, 
we can all remember that our pri- 
mary focus is on the water, that 
water is sacred and that we have 
an obligation to our grandparents 
and to our grandchildren yet 
unborn to protect the water. 

A quick word of thanks to 
everyone who gave so willingly 
of their time and labor to make 
both the Hessel powwow and the 


Newberry powwow a success. 

It’s so awesome when everyone 
comes together and contributes 
their special talents with love, 
laughter and goodwill. Just want 
to extend a humble chi miigwech 
to everyone! 

Also, I want to extend a wel- 
come to our newest Sault Tribe 
Youth Education and Activities 
staff member Karen Shaedig. 
Karen will be the tutor at Les 
Cheneaux Schools. Welcome, 
Karen. 

Before I conclude, I want 
to share a story about some- 
thing that happened recently 
that shines a harsh light on this 
moment in history. Everyone 
knows how toxic and divided 
this country has become leading 
up to the November elections. 

It is really quite sad. However, 
it makes me quite grateful for 
the solidarity that has emerged 
between tribal nations across the 
country and, yes, even in your 
own tribal government. We see 
the very real threat to all that we 
are charged with protecting and it 
has made our voices stronger: 

For a brief period, my hus- 
band, Richard, and I lived in the 


Phoenix metro area — in 2003 
when the Iraq War began. One 
of the first causalties of that war 
was a young U.S. Army Corps 
soldier Lori Piestewa— a Hopi 
tribal member from Tuba City, 
Ariz. In recognition for her 
service and sacrifice, then-Gov- 
ernor Janet Nepolitano renamed 
the very prominent and iconic 
mountain located in the Phoenix 
valley, from “Squaw Peak” to 
“Piestewa Peak.” That was a 
moment of sheer pride in the 
region for all the tribal people 
who live here and had endured 
for so many years such a deroga- 
tory label for Indian women. 

And, then, to be here in Phoenix 
again on Oct. 11 and see the 
mayor of Phoenix address the 
NCAI general assembly to 
announce the City of Phoenix has 
formally changed Columbus Day 
to Indigenous Peoples Day is 
really heartwarming. It is encour- 
aging to see these social actions 
that give recognition to the first 
people of this great land. 

Unfortunately, there still 
remains a social element in this 
country who are opposed to 
Native people. I’m convinced 


the tone and tenor of national 
politics have emboldened and 
encouraged acts of hate and vio- 
lence. 

The National Indian Education 
Association (NIEA) was holding 
its annual convention in Reno, 
Nev., and many of the leaders 
and teachers who advocate on 
behalf of Indian education partic- 
ipated in a peaceful rally in sup- 
port of Indigenous Peoples Day 
in downtown Reno. An individ- 
ual who opposed the rally drove 
his vehicle into a crowd of tribal 
people including elders, children 
and NIEA members, severely 
injuring many. 

NIEA was scheduled at our 
conference today and this is the 
sad news their representative 
shared with us at the podium. No 
one died but many are still in the 
hospital. So, please keep these 
individuals in your thoughts and 
prayers. The driver of the vehicle 
was not charged, by the way. 
Please keep the injured in your 
thoughts and prayers. And, please 
continue to pray for peace in this 
great land we have always called 
home. 


Tribe needs detailed planning going 


RESOLUTION NO 2016-160 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLES DAY 

WHEREAS , a true and accurate account of the residence and 
occupation of the Americas by indigenous people since time imme- 
morial, and long before Christopher Columbus sailed, is necessary to 
set the historical record straight and to respect the culture, language 
and traditional life ways of our indigenous ancestors; and 

WHEREAS , the indigenous people of the lands which would 
later be known as the Americas were not discovered by Christopher 
Columbus in 1492; and 

WHEREAS , several major cities in America have been successful 
in changing Columbus Day to Indigenous Peoples Day to celebrate 
and recognize indigenous people and to reflect upon the ongoing 
struggles of indigenous people on this land, and to celebrate the 
thriving cultures and value that indigenous nations add to cities; and 

WHEREAS , having the citizens of the United States of America 
recognize and celebrate the heritage of indigenous peoples is neces- 
sary to respect their history and unite all peoples together. 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED , that the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians does hereby support the change of Columbus Day 
(second Monday of October) to a legal holiday to be known in the 
future as Indigenous Peoples Day. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED , the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians officially recognizes Indigenous Peoples Day on the second 
Monday of October and “urges the City of Sault Ste. Marie to offi- 
cially recognize it as well, along with celebrating the thriving culture 
of indigenous peoples and to encourage other businesses, organiza- 
tions and public entities and support celebration among the broader 
community.” 



D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

This month, October (2016), 
marks off the beginning of the 
tribe officially recognizing the 
change of Columbus Day (second 
Monday of October) to a legal 
holiday known as Indigenous 
Peoples Day. I am grateful for the 
entire board supporting this reso- 
lution. 

This year is nearing its end 
and yet we have many challenges 
remaining. I am hopeful we can 
accomplish much more before 
2016 has concluded. 

CASINOS 

The casino budgets have not 
been seen at the time this article 
was drafted (Oct. 5, 2016). While 
we have witnessed an increase 
in “profitability” in our financial 
statements, much of this can be 
attributed to the re-financing of 
the casino’s debt load as month- 
ly debt service payments have 
been cut in half from prior obli- 
gations. I am hopeful that new 
management will develop detailed 
plans to move our casino opera- 
tions progressively forward and 
increase revenues and actual net 
profit for the tribe as a whole. 

BUDGETS 

Over the past few months, the 
tribal board should have been 
meeting in budget workshops to 
review the various new fiscal gov- 
ernmental budgets — they have 
not. 

It is not responsible to simply 


hurry up and adopt annual bud- 
gets without detailed plans and 
goals. Our tribe needs to develop, 
and adopt, both short-term and 
long-term plans within our gov- 
ernmental structure, as well as our 
enterprise structure. Without prop- 
er planning, there is no reasonable 
manner with which to gauge our 
tribe’s needs, successes, failures, 
goals and objectives. This is the 
entire problem with how the tribe 
operates. As a tribe, we do not 
plan ahead nor change direction to 
adjust to the changing winds. We 
plow forward until forced to make 
decisions or have them made for 
us. I am extremely concerned with 
our operations and the planning 
(both short and long-term) neces- 
sary for their continued stability. 

We need detailed written plans 
and roadmaps for the current and 
future operations of the casinos, 
as well as our tribe as a whole. 

I will continue to propose that 
no annual budget be approved 
for any area (tribal or enterprise) 
lacking a DETAILED WRITTEN 
plan. 

HR AUDIT 

The tribal board of directors 
approved a resolution to audit the 
performance of the tribe’s Human 
Resource Department in the fall 
of 2015. 

Human Resources is the 
central hub for all employment 
related actions: pre-employment, 
hiring, discipline, retention and 
termination. As a tribe, we need 
to ensure these areas are perform- 
ing in an optimal manner, and in 
accordance with adopted policy 
to ensure all employees are treat- 
ed in an equitable manner. The 
audit will address the strengths 
and weaknesses in the department 
so they may be assessed and 
addressed. A firm has been select- 
ed and the audit will commence in 
November. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

In the past, I have mentioned 
one of the more serious areas 
the tribe needs to address. As I 
have stated, the threat of substan- 


ceiabuse has been historically 
prevalent in Indian Country. As 
a tribe, we need to do more and 
focus more upon prevention and 
treatment of this affliction. Often 
times substance abuse issues 
result in criminal prosecution 
and incarceration. While this is 
one option, it does not provide 
treatment or prevention from this 
affliction. 

I am pleased to report the tribal 
board has taken steps to approve a 
budget modification in the health 
budget to commence a study for a 
treatment center. 

ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

In each and every report I 
write, I will continue to list as a 
major emphasis. I have and will 
continue to stress the need to 
diversify economically. 

To ensure we are able to diver- 
sify, we must adopt plans and 
embrace opportunities outside of 


the realm of casinos. 

In addition, the tribe needs to 
ensure its business approaches are 
separated from its tribal politics. 

The tribal board will be 
addressing this position at the Oct. 
18 meeting in St. Ignace. I am 
hopeful we will move forward on 
this matter. 

An economic development 
director would be able to move 
our businesses in a more profit- 
able manner, as well as lead the 
charge towards new business 
development and diversification. 

I am also hopeful our corporate 
charter, approved by the BIA, will 
one day be utilized. This would 
afford our tribe with the opportu- 
nity to develop and maintain busi- 
nesses free from the meddling of 
politics. Thus ensuring they have 
a chance to be successful and pro- 
vide revenues to tribal services. 

The most successful tribes 
in America run their businesses 


forward 

through their corporate charter. 
Examples include Seminoles Inc., 
Ho Chunk Inc., and hopefully one 
day Sault Tribe will share in this 
success. 

One thing is perfectly clear, 
the need for diversification is 
essential to our tribe’s long-term 
economic survival. 

In the following months, I will 
be asking for board support for 
the following: 

Revisiting the processes and 
procedures for the issuance of 
tribal license plates. 

Commence working on the 
provisions for a “right of recall.” 

Working towards the enact- 
ment of the adopted tribal corpo- 
rate charter, this can afford our 
tribe the ability to incorporate 
businesses and effectively sep- 
arate governance from business 
operations. 

Pushing for legislation to 
ensure equality in the treatment 
of our respective membership in 
rights under tribal law. 

Amending the Election Code 
to reflect the membership’s 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
(which are hindered by the current 
version). 

Push forward with a code of 
ethics. 

Work on legislation to allow 
the tribal membership to challenge 
the constitutionality of actions 
taken by the tribal board. 

I will continue to push forward 
with members of the board who 
wish to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure we become innovative in 
our approach to economic diversi- 
fication, membership services and 
stepping out of the non-progres- 
sive box we appear to be confined 
to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 

Tribal e-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 

Personal e-mail: djwhoffman@ 
hotmail.com 
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Make eliminating 


Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


been leaking sea lamprey since 
the 1990s — they were finding 
cracks and holes and were able 
to make their way through the 
structure and infest the upper 
watershed” ... “A single lam- 
prey will consume 40 pounds 
of fish annually out in the lake” 

. . . “Basically, it comes out to 
1 .6 MILLION POUNDS of fish, 
annually, that sea lamprey are 
consuming.” 

Since 1997, they have found 
sea lamprey larvae upstream. 

Why hasn’t this been a priority 
for us? This article is a wake up 
call - 1 .6 MILLION POUNDS 
annually of fish gone from Lake 
Michigan — that is astounding 
and will continue to increase if 
these lampreys are not stopped! 
All our Great Lakes are connect- 
ed, this not only affects Lake 
Michigan, this will continue to 
spread at an alarming rate. Last 
year, some of our fishermen were 
closed out of their waters because 
they met the trout quota. Our 
tribe needs to ensure this dam 


I am starting out this 
month with an article from the 
Manistique Pioneer Tribune 
about the slaughter of Lake 
Michigan’s fish by sea lamprey 
infestation (See article below). 

Invasive species will continue 
to do great damage to our lakes. 
Key points from the article, per 
Jessica Barber: “They think it has 


USFWS eyes dam 


By Ashley Hoholik 

MANISTIQUE - The U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service is look- 
ing to partner with the Michigan 
Department of Natural Resources 
to construct a replacement struc- 
ture for the Manistique Dam. The 
project was discussed during a 
recent meeting of the Schoolcraft 
County Board of Commissioners. 

The Manistique Dam is cur- 
rently located on the Manistique 
River, north of the historic water 
tower. Jessica Barber, with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Sea Lamprey Control Program 
and project manager for the 
Manistique project, explained 
that Manistique Papers, Inc. con- 
structed the dam in 1920 in order 
to generate power for the paper 
plant. 

“They started the decommis- 
sioning process for that structure 
in 1991 because FERC (Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission) 
came in ... and basically laid out 
all the regulations,” she said. 


“There were safety issues with 
it, and MPI basically went back 
and did a cost benefit analysis 
on completing the upgrades and 
safety requirements from FERC, 
and what they got out of it for 
generating power, and decided at 
that point that they didn’t want to 
use the structure anymore to gen- 
erate power.” 

Since its decommissioning, 
pieces of the barrier have been 
removed — leading to complica- 
tions for the USFWS. “Not only 
did it provide power generation 
for Manistique Papers, it was 
also a critical sea lamprey barrier 
for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service until the mid-1990s,” 
Barber explained. “We think the 
dam started leaking sea lampreys 
in the early 1990s — they were 
finding cracks and holes and were 
able to make their way through 
the structure and infest the upper 
watershed.” 

Barber pointed out that the 
number of adult sea lamprey in 


The kerfuffles are 



Anita Nelson, 
Director, Unit V 


This month’s meetings and 
workshop had plenty of these — 
kerfuffles. Sometimes interesting, 
sometimes confusing or disap- 
pointing. 

My report will be short, as the 
projects I have been working on 
are either waiting for more infor- 
mation or have not yet reached 
the board level for decisions. 

Some good news is that 


the “rally” at the bridge was a 
success. The Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians and 
the Grand Traverse Band of 
Ottawa and Chippewa Indians 
have joined a lawsuit against the 
federal agency in charge of oil 
pipeline safety. Enbridge Line 5 
Shut Down. It was also to sup- 
port “Standing Rock” in North 
Dakota. The Standing Rock 
Sioux and other tribes’ battle 
against the pipeline project is far 
from over, according to an attor- 
ney for the Sioux Tribe. 

The rally at the bridge brought 
people from all around. A young 
lady concerned about our envi- 
ronment traveled by herself 
from Negaunee as there was no 
bus scheduled for Marquette. 
Young and old gathered taking 
turns holding signs and sharing 
concerns. We had a picnic like 
atmosphere. I had to drive myself 
due to having a meeting the next 
day in the Sault. I was anxiously 
waiting for the bus scheduled 
to come from Munising to the 


invasive lamprey a priority 


project gets expedited immediate- 
ly and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service Sea Lamprey Control 
Program does whatever it takes 
to kill the larvae and adults to 
ensure the safety of our traditions 
and way of life. We need to push 
for the federal government to 
stop permitting saltwater vessels 
into our waters. Otherwise, in the 
future we won’t have an issue 
with meeting quotas. We will be 
facing a dead tradition, an extinc- 
tion of our way of life. 

On Oct. 19 and 20, we will 
start the interview process to hire 
a law firm for our 2020 Consent 
Decree negotiations. We have 
narrowed it down to four firms. 

I hope we get an aggressive firm 
with a history of treaty court 
wins that will fight for our treaty 
rights. Let’s face it — the state 
and fed government have not 
upheld their part of our treaties 
and/or negotiations, ever. 

At the Oct. 3 board meeting, 
Amending Tribal Code Chapter 
23: National Forest Gathering 


Code Blinds came in front of 
us from the Inland Committee. 

It read, “Now, Therefore, Be 
It Resolved that Chapter 23 is 
amended by adding to Section 
23.407 a new subsection (8) 
which shall read: (8) A member 
shall be limited to one permit at 
a time. ,,} At the workshop many 
questions were asked — one was 
what the reason was for adding 
the language, did we have an 
issue with people abusing the 
permit code at this time? No 
proof could be brought forward 
where law enforcement was 
involved because an individual 
had two permits and they were 
abusing it. 

Myself and Director Chase 
amended the original resolution 
to add elders and handicapped to 
have unlimited permits if it did 
pass. A board member motioned 
to sever, which separates each 
group of individuals for an 
independent vote. The handicap 
group was passed. The elder 
group was a tie — six voting 


for the elders and six voting 
against, which meant Chairman 
Payment had to break the tie. 

He voted ‘no’ for the elders to 
have more than one permit for 
ground blinds. Director Chase 
and I voted ‘yes’ to allow the 
handicapped and elders to have 
unlimited permits for hunting 
blinds; unfortunately, we lost that 
vote. Director Chase and myself 
voted ‘no’ on the final resolution; 
we did not support making any 
changes to this code. They cur- 
rently have no proof of someone 
misusing their permits, if they do 
have more than one. Why does 
the board keep putting limits on 
our members when there is cur- 
rently no proof of any wrong? 

All members want to do is exer- 
cise their treaty rights ! 

If you have any questions, feel 
free to contact me at (906) 298- 
1888. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 

Unit IV Representative 

dmorro w @ saulttribe .net 


i MANISTIQUE DAM FAILING TO CONTROL SEA 
JL C lal XlIIClIl LAMPREY INFESTATION OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


the Manistique River have grown 
significantly over time, since the 
deterioration of the dam, and that 
the adults travel down the river 
and into Lake Michigan to feed 
on fish. 

“A single lamprey will con- 
sume 40 pounds of fish annually 
out in the lake,” she said. “They 
basically just swim up to a fish, 
attach to the side of it, and cut a 
hole in the side of the fish with 
their rasping tongue and suck out 
their body fluids.” 

By 1997, the USFWS began 
finding sea lamprey larvae 
upstream. 

“From that point forward ... 
the adult abundance has contin- 
ued to climb, wounding rates 
have continued to climb in Lake 
Michigan,” she said. “So we 
embarked on intensive treatment 
of the Manistique watershed ... 
we are (currently) here treating 
forth ninth time since 2003 .” 

Prior to the deterioration of the 
dam, the structure was successful 

plentiful 

bridge so I could meet up with 
my local people and no one 
came. This was just one of my 
disappointments. 

I have to report that I’m 
finally getting more interested 
tribal members to attend the 
Great Lakes fishing meetings. 

The next one will be held at the 
Grand Island Center at 5 p.m. on 
Oct. 17, 2016. This is important, 
this is our treaty rights so please 
make an effort to attend. 

In closing, I would like to 
inform the Munising elders that 
the next elders’ meeting and 
dinner is scheduled for Nov. 2, 
2016, due to a conflict in sched- 
uling. Thanksgiving dinner for 
Marquette elders Unit V is Nov. 
10,2016. 

Our tribal children’s Christ- 
mas party will be Dec. 10, 2016. 
Please contact me if you are 
interested in helping. 

Anita L. Nelson, 

Unit V Director 

anelson@ saulttribe 
(906) 379-7825 


in preventing the movement of 
the sea lamprey; and chemicals 
were not needed upstream. 

“We trap adults annually, just 
below the structure — we’ve 
done the since the mid-1980s,” 
she said, noting that residents 
likely observe the lamprey trap 
each spring. 

Barber also detailed her first 
encounter with the trap, when 
USFWS found nearly 5,000 lam- 
preys trapped inside — not atypi- 
cal. 

“They are there, and they there 
in big numbers,” she said. “Based 
on the larvae assessment that we 
do in the systems and the adult 
trapping, and the control pro- 
gram, we estimate about 42,000 
will become metamorphosing 
sea lampreys migrating out to the 
lake annually.” 

Barber explained that the 
larvae live in the sediment of 
the river for four to seven years, 
developing their characteristic 
“sucker mouth” and eyes, then 
swim out to Lake Michigan to 
feed. 

Basically, it comes to 1.6 mil- 
lion pounds of fish, annually, that 
sea lamprey are consuming,” she 
said. 

As for the existing dam and 
adjacent property, it remains 
in “holding,” following the 
201 Declaration of Bankruptcy by 
MPI. According to Steve Sutton, 
manager of real estate services 
for the DNR, land transactions 
are a small part of the lamprey 
weir project. 

“The land transaction is not 
really a big deal, in this case,” 
he said. “We’ve been working 
for the last six to eight months, 
going through our due dili- 
gence to acquire the land. At the 
most recent Natural Resources 
Commission meeting, the direc- 
tor authorized staff to finish the 
acquisition ... and that will give 
them the real estate the (U.S) Fish 
and Wildlife Service needs.” 

He noted that the new, cur- 
rent owners of the paper mill are 
being cooperative and offering 
assistance in the project. Barber 
pointed out this cooperation has 
been important in maintaining 


operation of the current structure. 
“The gate operations right now 
are being facilitated by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service.... to accom- 
modate sea lamprey trapping 
only,” she said. “We typically 
close all of those gates down in 
the spring ... we’ll open those 
back up once the spawning sea- 
son is complete.” 

Barber explained that the gate 
operations had previously been 
handled by the paper mill, but 
that the bankruptcy proceeding 
had left the task in the hands of 
the USFWS. Since taking over 
the operations, she said that the 
dam’s high level of deterioration 
has become apparent. 

“We need a new barrier to 
protect the upper Manistique 
watershed and the Lake Michigan 
fishery,” she said. “The one that’s 
there is not going to last much 
longer and is not really doing 
what it’s supposed to.” 

According to Barber, the 
USFS would like to construct 
a new steel barrier downstream 
from the current structure. A levy 
would also be constructed over an 
existing wall along the west side 
of the river. 

“The west wall is in even 
worse shape than the barrier 
itself, so we are going to build a 
levy that wilt go over the top of 
that area,” she explained. “It can’t 
be certified for flood protection, 
but it will be a substantial struc- 
ture to help hold water within the 
banks.” 

The UFWS will remove 1,060 
feet of the flume wall as part of 
the project. 

“We’re going to do that to ... 
encourage lampreys to swim up 
to the traps,” Barber said. 

The new barrier will be a 
“fixed crest barrier with stop 
block sections.” 

“It basically means that the 
elevation will be the same across 
the entire structure,” Barber said. 
“We’ll have stop blocks in sev- 
eral places across the top of the 
dam so we can manipulate flow 
for trapping efficiency and future 
fish passage in the Michigan 
Department of Natural Resources 
See, “New Dam/ 1 page 27 
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Working through the issues 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


At the Sept. 20 meeting in 
Munising the board passed a 
resolution to allow municipal 
employees’ retirement system to 
conservation and public safety 
team members. This has been 
brought forward many times by 
the chief of police because many 
of our law enforcement officers 
have received training and stayed 
with the tribe for a few years and 
left to other agencies that offered 
retirement. 

This was a sensitive issue 
because our 401k program for 
employer contributions and 
matching has been suspended 
since 2008. Many felt that law 
enforcement is a different career 
due to the nature of the position 
and most officers retire after 20 
years. The board is well aware 
of the need to retain all of our 
valuable team members and that 
we need to find a way to fund 
the 401k program again. We will 
be looking at ways to sustain the 
program so as not to bring back 
now and have to later suspend 
again. 

At the Sept. 27 meeting the 
board voted on a resolution 
brought forward by the Inland 
Conservation Committee to 
amend Tribal Code Chapter 21: 
Hunting and Fishing. Section 
21.1602 (1) allowing any other 
person to make use of the 


license, permit or tag, regardless 
of whether or not such person 
would qualify to receive such a 
license, permit or tag. A violation 
of this section shall be punish- 
able by loss of ability to receive 
any license or permit under this 
chapter for one calendar year for 
a first offense and three years for 
any subsequent offense. 

Board concerns were as to 
whether we have had issues with 
non-members using someone’s 
license in the past. There haven’t 
been many issues with these vio- 
lations previously but hopefully 
this does prevent members from 
letting others use their licenses, 
permits or tags with the thought 
of repercussions. 

There was a resolution brought 
forward to permit members 
living on tribal land to have 
poultry. This was debated by 
the board the week prior at the 
workshop and was recommended 
to be discussed by the Housing 
Commission for input. Even 
though the only ones who can 
change the code is the board, we 
wanted input from Housing. The 
Housing director had also dis- 
cussed the possibility of having a 
certain area for raising livestock 
and other animals or gardens that 
could be used by the community 
such as what Bay Mills has for 
its members. It was still added 
to the agenda because a person 
was facing possible eviction as 
a homeowner if they did not get 
rid of their chickens since it was 
currently a code violation. 

There was much discussion 
during the meeting about the 
issue. The board does agree that 
raising your own chickens is a 
health benefit and could be cost 
effective for the family. The other 
issues are the possible mess, odor, 
noise, etc. for others living near- 
by, the cleanliness of our lands 
and ordinances in townships. 
There was also discussion that 
Odenaang is a different atmo- 
sphere than reservations where 
these are homeowners that have 


larger lots. After much debate 
the board voted to not change the 
code to accommodate poultry. 

Also on the meeting agenda 
was a strategic plan for health for 
2016-2020. There was no motion 
or second to put the item on the 
floor so it died for lack of sup- 
port. The Health Division came 
to the workshop the week before 
and handed us a 3 5 -page docu- 
ment and we were told it was the 
third or fourth time we had been 
given the information. Neither 
myself nor Director Causley- 
Smith had remembered that and 
I rarely ever miss a workshop. 

We were asked if we had any 
questions and the staff was dis- 
missed. I stated my opinion to the 
board that when we are going to 
be discussing things like this, it 
would be appreciated if we could 
get the information in advance 
because there is no way I could 
read a 3 5 -page document while 
they were presenting and have 
questions. 

We also did not have time the 
day of the meeting to discuss any 
of it. I have some concerns with 
the plan such as that it seems the 
Health Division’s number one 
priority is hiring a marketing 
director or specialist to bring 
more members to the clinic. At 
this point, at least for the St. 
Ignace clinic, we can’t accommo- 
date more patients and get effec- 
tive patient care. Our clinic takes 
upwards of six weeks to get an 
appointment as I called the very 
next day to make an appointment 
with my provider. At this time 
with the staff we have, I do not 
know how we can accommodate 
more patients. Many of the mem- 
bers below the bridge visit this 
clinic as opposed to driving to 
the Sault or other clinics, which 
increases the patient load. 

Some of the other priorities 
are employee retention, training 
staff on new policies and proce- 
dures, accreditation, conducting 
an adult health survey, increasing 
youth participation in community 


Taking TAP to Washington 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin, September was a busy 
month with a trip to Washington, 
D.C., to present our Tribal 
Action Plan to Office of Tribal 
Affairs and Policy (OTAP). 
During this presentation, I was 
able to speak about the substance 
abuse problem in our communi- 
ty with OTAP Director Mirtha 
Beadle MPA. OTAP serves as 
Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration’s 
primary point of contact for trib- 
al nations, tribal organizations, 
federal departments and agen- 


cies, and other governments and 
agencies on behavioral health 
issues facing American Indians 
and Alaska Natives in today’s 
world. She showed a sincere 
interest about coming to our 
community to meet with the dif- 
ferent departments that deal with 
the effects of substance abuse. 
We have statistics that show 
80 percent of court cases are a 
result of substance abuse and 
73 percent of ACFS cases are 
also a result of substance abuse. 

I was able to bring this same 
subject up at the tribal- state 
summit with Governor Snyder 
in Mt. Pleasant, Mich., later in 
September. 

While in Washington, D.C., 
Lana Causley-Smith and I par- 
ticipated in a rally to support the 
Standing Rock Indian Nation to 
shut down the Dakota Access 
Pipeline that wants to cut across 
the Missouri River and their 
tribal land. On Sept. 26, Lana 
spearheaded a rally to protect 
the Great Lakes from Enbridge’s 
Line 5 . Line 5 consists of two 
pipelines that lay at the bottom 
of the Straits of Mackinac with 
almost 23 million gallons of oil 


flowing through them daily. It 
was a rainy, cold, windy day 
but we had a good turnout and 
the public got our message — 
WATER IS LIFE. Someday it’ll 
be worth more than gold. 

I would also like to report that 
we are on the last leg of inter- 
viewing and hopefully hiring 
our first choice for the economic 
development director (EDC) 
position. With the hiring of an 
EDC we will be able to focus 
on new ways to create income 
through economic development 
and work on developing revenue 
generating businesses in our 
tribal structure. Reliance on our 
current revenue is not an option 
for the long-term survival of our 
tribal services and programs. 

Further, let’s not forget to 
honor and thank our veterans. 
The courage and self-sacrifice a 
veteran gives is often forgotten 
when we take our freedom and 
everyday life for granted. 

If you have any questions or 
comments, you can contact me 
at (906) 203-6083 or at kkgrav- 
elle @ saulttribe .net . 

Thank you, 

Kim Gravelle 


at the board table 

groups, increasing health food prepare a selection for our 2020 
options at meetings or events, Consent Decree. This will be a 

employee wellness and increasing very important task for our treaty 
the percentage of tribal leaders rights in the next few years. 


who feel well informed of priority 
community health issues. 

I personally feel I am well 
informed of health concerns in 
my area. The board fields many 
concerns on a daily basis from 
members. For instance, we know 
that cancer is the number one 
illness affecting our families. I 
did not read one objective based 
on that concern. There are issues 
with getting timely appointments, 
having to call on certain days 
to get appointments for optical 
and dental, accessibility to care 
(transportation), length of time to 
get bills paid, phone line issues, 
etc. I am in no way attacking our 
Health Division team members 
but feel that management is not 
on the same page of many of 
us. Hopefully there will be time 
dedicated to address everyone’s 
concerns. Our Health Division 
director will be retiring and the 
position is currently posted. 

The board and conservation 
committees will be meeting 
with some law firms soon to 


Schedule 

meetings 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


It seems the tribal board and 
the chairman have been traveling 
a lot lately. That is not a condem- 
nation of those who are traveling 
but an observation. The tribe 
needs to have the board and chair 
attend many of the meetings and 
gatherings that go on constantly 
all around Indian Country, but 
sometimes we forget about all 
the necessary items we have to 
work on at home. 

I know I always harp on this, 
but we have not seen the budgets 
for schedule C yet and we have 
to have them in place by the end 
of December. We need weeks to 
review and discuss what the pri- 
orities of our tribe should be and 
to allocate the funding in the best 
possible ways to ensure our peo- 
ple and programs get the most 
benefit. I dislike the fact that 
we seldom have enough time to 
make inquires and analyze poten- 
tial changes that board members 
put forward. We seem to always 
be under the gun to get it passed 
and to pass it like it is written 
or fall back on a continuing res- 
olution to keep the government 
open. I rarely support a continu- 
ing resolution because it misplac- 
es new funding and other funds 
because departments change. 


The board has not scheduled 
dates to review schedule C bud- 
gets or casino budgets at this 
time. It seems that we have so 
much work to do but the chair 
has been gone lately for weeks at 
a time. When he is gone we are 
only allowed to have workshops 
as our financial reviews were 
canceled this month also. This 
is very frustrating to me. For the 
100th time I do value his work at 
the federal level but our work at 
home MUST GOON!! 

We have lost many elders and 
family members as we prepare to 
change seasons. Please keep these 
families in your thoughts and 
prayers. 

It is that time of year when our 
heating assistance program will 
be accepting applications. Please 
see your direct care worker for 
applications beginning Nov. 1 . 

Any questions or concerns, 
please feel free to contact me 
at bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 
bridgett91@yahoo.com, (906) 
430-0536 or (906) 984-2052. 

budget 

earlier 

I will continue to ask for our 
budget meetings to be scheduled 
as soon as possible and to have 
the proposed schedule C budgets 
released to the board now. 

We are in the processes of 
interviewing potential legal firms 
for our coming 2020 Great Lakes 
Consent Decree. This is a very 
important selection and the entire 
tribe is involved at some level. 
We need to be vigilant and work 
to maintain and expand our trea- 
ty rights. 

The elder multi-unit housing 
project in St. Ignace is coming 
along quickly. It is taking shape 
and will be a great asset to our 
elder community when it is com- 
pleted next year. 

If you are eligible for heat- 
ing assistance, please contact 
the tribe’s ACFS and sign up. 
This program serves many of 
our neediest tribal members and 
many would go without if it was 
not available. Call Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services 
at (906) 632-5250 if you have 
any questions and need help in 
any way. They have a large list 
of services, some of which I 
will list here: Direct Assistance, 
Native Employment Works, 
Emergency Assistance, Child 
Care and Development Fund, 
USD A Food and Distribution, 
Funeral Assistance, Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance, 
Heating, Cooling, Weatherization 
and more. Most of these pro- 
grams are income based but 
please call if you need help and 
inquire. 

Thank you for all the phone 
calls and messages. I know the 
need is great in all our communi- 
ties and we all are working hard 
to help as much as we can. 

Keith Massaway, 702 
Hazleton, St. Ignace, MI 49781, 
(906) 643-6981, kmassaway@ 
msn.com. 
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Line 5 rally at Mackinac Bridge a success 



Lana Causley-Smith, 


Director, Unit II 

In my last report I spoke about 
the Line 5 pipeline under the 
Straits of Mackinac. This last 
month, a group of Anishinaabe 
grandmas/women planned and 
held an information rally at 
the Mackinac Bridge. We held 
a traditional water ceremony 
down at the water and gathered 
all day to educate people about 
the dangers and our concerns as 
keepers of the water. With help 
from our chairperson, Sault Tribe 
team members and community 
members, this was a great suc- 
cess and the outcome was more 
than I expected. Over 150 people 
attended, with our other tribes’ 
leaders in Michigan and across 
the river attending and we also 
had the Wiki Water walkers travel 
10 hours to be with us. We had 
success in local papers and TV 
media interviewing us, as we 
wanted the rally to inform and 
educate. 

After the rally, input from 
tribal consultation, people writ- 
ing, and becoming informed, I’m 
happy to report that we have all 
made some headway. Michigan 


regulators have stalled the request 
to simply install supports for 
maintenance, citing that some 
can be placed but all the supports 
need better plans in installing. 

The message that has been sent 
by us, other tribes and citizens of 
Michigan said the only solution 
is to decommission the line. We 
have a great concern and it’s the 
regulators’ responsibility now to 
protect these great waters. I’m 
confident we have made some 
steps toward that and will con- 
tinue to do so. I would like thank 
all the team members, board, 
community members and our 
chair for making this possible and 
assisting in every way to educate 
and assist. 

Also this past month, Director 
Gravelle and I attended a 
state-tribal consultation with the 
governor. We explained face to 
face with him the concerns we 
had with Line 5 and also many 
issues we are having at the state 
level with our Michigan Indian 
Child Welfare Act and our role in 
information needed for children 
and at-risk adults. The state has a 
difficult time educating the legal 
system on the Act and we have a 
difficult time getting information 
or assistance from them when we 
have Indian children in the sys- 
tem. We submitted formal letters 
of explanation and will continue 
to do everything we can to make 
sure they adhere to the laws of 
ICWA. Many tribal leaders were 
present for this consultation and 
all gave input on their concerns at 
the state level. I was humbled to 
be in attendance with all of them 
advocating for our individual 
nations. 

It was a busy month and, also 
stated in my last report, Director 


Gravelle and I attended a protest 
in Washington, D.C., to show our 
support for the Standing Rock 
pipeline issues. We traveled there 
to present our Tribal Action Plan 
with the chair and exec staff to 
Heath and Human Services, the 
creation of the plan and the goals 
and objectives were taken with 
interest and input from them. 

We are excited to get the plan 
approved and moving through- 
out our tribe. When the approval 
is done, we plan to send a full, 
descriptive educational pamphlet 
to our households in the tribe so 
that the resources and plans can 
be communicated throughout 
our communities. Once again, 
the dedication from our team 
members in assisting with this is 
appreciated and I look forward to 
moving forward on this. 

As everyone knows one of 
my priories has been the coming 
2020 treaty negotiations. At a 
past meeting this month, Director 
Hollowell and I motioned to set 
a secure date to start this pro- 
cess of hiring a firm. We will be 
meeting on Oct. 19 and 20 to start 
the discussions and process on 
securing a firm. This came with 
much confusion and time stalling 
so I’m happy that this will get 
the attention it needs to be ahead 
of the legal strategies we need to 
have in place along with all the 
concerns that we have now. 

I was out traveling when 
the Newberry community held 
its 10th annual powwow in 
September, but I’ve been told 
it was another good gathering. 
When we first started that in the 
community it was much needed 
and over time it has grown to be 
a community event that every- 
one is proud of. Sally Burke was 



Middle, left to right, Sault Tribe directors Kim Gravelle and Lana Causley 
-Smith join a Standing Rock Dakota Access Pipeline Protest while testi- 
fying in Washington, D.C. 


instrumental in starting that and 
she would be very happy that it’s 
ongoing. Thank you to all the 
committee members in that area 
who plan and make that happen. I 
also want to remind that commu- 
nity that Lisa Burnside has started 
holding youth events at the center 
up there again. Since the school 
year started there are many youth 
programs starting up for all our 
communities, so please look for 
information on our website and 
you may also contact her directly 
as she is always recruiting our 
youth for these programs and it 
will benefit your children greatly 
to participate. (906) 484-2298 for 
information on all our activities 
in Unit II. 


Well, above are some of the 
areas I have worked on through- 
out the last month. In the mean- 
time, another area I want to prior- 
itize is our concerns on our own 
healthcare delivery system. We 
have been presented a strategic 
plan to approve and we are in dis- 
cussions on this now. As always, 
there are many concerns on our 
access and quality of care we as 
members receive. Just know that 
all those concerns will be voiced 
and a better system is my goal. 

As always, if you would like 
to meet or talk, please contact me 
at lcausley@saulttribe.net, (906) 
484-2954 or (906) 322-3818. 
Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley-Smith 


Native people everywhere 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnaabek, we are 
living in historic times, not just 
in the United States, but in all 
of Indian Country. Native peo- 
ple everywhere are speaking 
out against violence inflicted on 
Native women by non-Native 
men, as well as the growing 
numbers of missing and exploit- 
ed Native women and children. 
Native people everywhere are 
speaking out against what is 
being called the “black snake” 
(also known as oil pipelines) as 
it weaves its insidious path of 
destruction through sacred tribal 
lands, and threatens the very life 
blood of tribal people — clean 
water. Our tribe has already 
begun work on the negotiation 
of our tribe’s 2020 Consent 
Decree, yet we are faced with the 


results of a state government that 
has failed to protect the natural 
resources of our ancestors. We 
are living in historic times and 
there is no way to predict how the 
national elections will affect us, 
but what we do NOW will affect 
our children and Mother Earth 
forever. 

Protecting our women and 
children 

In our Anishnaabe way, we 
regard women as sacred. Women 
are the life givers of our people. 
We had prophecies that told us 
that in the future, some of our 
women’s partners would not be 
of the Anishnaabe people. That 
prophecy has come to pass. For 
several hundred years now, our 
women have married non-tribal 
men, my father was a Scot, and 
we enjoyed a loving family life. 
However, such has not been 
the case for all Anishnaabekwe. 
“Westernized” thinking worked 
its way among our people and 
somehow, some way, the sacred- 
ness of our women became over- 
shadowed by a society’s behavior 
that saw women as property and 
made them subservient to men. 
Please note that I am NOT claim- 
ing that such is the case with all 
non-Native men, because it is not 
true. However, the federal gov- 
ernment of the United States has 
done precious little to help tribes 
protect their women against vio- 
lence inflicted upon them at the 


hands of non-Natives. 

It has only been recently that 
tribes had any authority to pros- 
ecute under the Violence Against 
Women Act ( VAWA) and even 
that isn’t enough. It does not 
address the sovereign rights of 
tribes to hold non-Indians respon- 
sible for ANY acts of violence 
inflicted on tribal people, on trib- 
al land. VAWA does NOT protect 
our children who are harmed by 
non-Natives. A non-Indian can 
beat or sexually harm a child and 
if the federal prosecutor doesn’t 
accept the case, the criminal goes 
free and there is no justice for the 
child. It does not protect our girls 
from “date” violence and rape. 
VAWA is very specific, and does 
not protect everyone. A citizen of 
the state of Michigan who hurts a 
child in Ohio will be held respon- 
sible by Ohio. But in Indian 
Country, a non-Native who hurts 
a child on tribal land will find 
that the tribes have no jurisdiction 
over them. How is that sovereign- 
ty? Federally recognized tribes 
are NATIONS, and yet we don’t 
have the federally recognized 
sovereignty that is given to a 
state. Unacceptable. 

I believe our tribe must step 
up and fully implement VAWA. 
Prosecute those who believe they 
can come on our land and hurt 
our women. I believe we must 
also rigorously pursue FULL 
SOVEREIGNTY over our terri- 


are speaking out 


tory and demand, at a minimum, 
full STATE LEVEL funding in all 
federal programs. We must main- 
tain a nation-to-nation relation- 
ship with the federal government. 

Protecting Mother Earth 

Where do I begin to address 
the atrocities that have been 
heaped upon our Earth Mother? 
Greed and lack of respect for her 
as a living being has seen unbe- 
lievable devastation. Past fool- 
ishness of the dominant society 
has made forests disappear, holes 
suddenly appear in the ground, 
water no longer able to sustain 
native species of fish and other 
aquatic life, air unfit to breathe, 
mountains of waste that will last 
for centuries and earthquakes in 
areas where they were almost 
unknown. Fracking has made 
our Mother Earth tremble as she 
collapses from the damage, all 
for oil and gas. The black snake 
(oil pipeline) has sprawled across 
all of Turtle Island and threatens 
to destroy all that is sacred and 
good. The black snake known as 
Line 5 threatens all Great Lakes 
life as we know it. It lies in wait, 
beneath the Mackinac Bridge. It 
is not a matter of “if’ it will leak, 
but “when.” 

Indian Nations throughout 
the United States, Canada and 
worldwide have assembled in 
North Dakota in a peaceful pro- 
test of a “black snake” that has 
already destroyed the Lakota, 
Dakota sacred burial grounds 


and threatens to destroy the only 
fresh water supply for many thou- 
sands of people. Our tribe and 
many others are standing up for 
the Standing Rock Tribe and are 
helping them fight the greed that 
breeds these snakes. 

Protecting our future 

I am on my way to Phoenix as 
I write this article to participate 
in the National Congress of the 
American Indians. This large 
assembly of Native nations will 
engage in dialog about needed 
infrastructure reform, federally 
mandated legal obligations for 
meaningful consultation with all 
federal departments and agen- 
cies (including the Department 
of Justice, Department of the 
Interior, and the United States 
Army Corp of Engineers) and, 
most importantly, will create a 
singular voice for Indian Country 
that demands to be heard. 

Prayers for the peaceful war- 
riors of Standing Rock, the pro- 
testors and protectors for Mother 
Earth everywhere. We must speak 
out, we must not remain idle, we 
must find a way to be listened to, 
the future of us all depends on it. 

Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9 151, jennifer. 
mcleod.2012@gmail.com, http:// 
jmcleodsaulttribe.com, Facebook: 
Jennifer McLeod - Sault Tribe, 2 
Ice Circle Drive, Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI 49783 
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Fancy dancer Xavier Schansema at this year’s Newberry powwow. 


Photos by Stephen King 



Above, Sugarbush Drum at the Newberry powwow. 


New dam to feature lamprey traps 


Front , “New Dam/ 1 page 24 
wishes to do so.” 

The new structure will be the 
same width as the current struc- 
ture, this time boasting sea lam- 
prey traps on each corner — two 
on the flume side and two on the 
river side. 

Barber outlined potential 
impacts of the project, which 
include potential “inundation 
of 466 acres of wetland area 
upstream.” 

“That area is within the foot- 
print of when the MPI dam was 
actually being used for power 
generation,” she said. “It’s the 
Jamestown and Island sloughs 
area that will be wet, and it’s my 
understanding that the biggest 
impact will be on the vegetation 
side where, currently emergent 
vegetation will be submergent. 
It’s an area that’s already wet, 
we’re just going to get it a little 
more.” 

As for potential property 
impact, Barber explained there 
may be some — particularly 


along the Indian River. 

“We are looking into that 
further — U.S. Anny Corps of 
Engineers is a project partner on 
this,” she said. “They will be the 
ones constructing the project.” 

The next steps in the proj- 
ect include continued public 
outreach, said Barber, as well 
as working with Michigan 
Department of Environmental 
Quality to acquire a joint permit 
with the DNR for the project. She 
noted that construction may com- 
mence as soon as June 2017, “If 
everything falls into place.” 

“Between the joint permit 
and construction, we would 
still have to go through EPA 
(Environmental Protection 
Agency) approval,” Barber 
explained. “There’s a lot of things 
that need to fall into place... lots 
of moving parts.” 

Ashley Hoholik is the editor of 
the Manistique Pioneer Tribune. 
Reprinted with permission from 
the Manistique Pioneer Tribune, 
Thursday, Sept. 29, 2016 



Amazing hoop dancer Brianna Malinowksi at this year’s Newberry powwow. 



Mukkwa Giighik gives a Native blessing as part of the blessing of the fleet in Naubinway during its Fourth of 
July celebration. This year’s blessing was in memory of Don Frazier, a Sault Tribe fisher who walked on this 
spring. At the blessing, an eagle flew in just as Mukkwa Giighik began the honor song in his memory. 
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Tribal Chair Aaron Payment elected UTM president 


LANSING, Mich. - Aaron 
Payment, chairperson of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, was unanimously elect- 
ed Oct. 26 as the president of 
the United Tribes of Michigan 
(UTM), which represents 11 
of the 12 federally recognized 
Indian tribes in Michigan. He was 
formerly its vice president. 

“In 2000, the People of the 
Three Fires — the Anishinaabeg 
— breathed new life into our 
Grand Assembly of Tribes 
through our current incarna- 
tion, called the United Tribes of 


Michigan. We are a non-profit 
that advocates for Native issues 
at the state, regional and national 
levels,” said Payment. “I was 
humbled when Chairman Jim 
Williams from the Lac Vieux 
Desert Band of Chippewa rec- 
ognized my work at the national 
level on Indian issues when 
nominating me. I will do my best 
and always speak respectfully 
and advocate issues affecting our 
Michigan tribes.” 

UTM meets each year with 
the state of Michigan governor in 
a tribal- state summit and works 


with all Michigan agency tribal 
liaisons. It has ties to the National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) and the Midwest Alliance 
of Sovereign Tribes (MAST). Its 
member tribes are Grand Traverse 
Band of Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians, Hannahville Potawatomi 
Indian Community, Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Community, Lac 
Vieux Desert Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians, 

Little River Band of Ottawa 
Indians, Little Traverse Bay 
Bands of Odawa Indians, Match- 
E-Be-Nash-She-Wish Band of 


Potawatomi Indians of Michigan 
(Gun Lake), Nottawaseppi Huron 
Band of Potawatomi, Pokagon 
Band of Potawatomi, Saginaw 
Chippewa Indian Tribe and Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians 

On the federal level, Payment 
was appointed by President 
Obama to the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education, 
serves on the HHS Secretary 
Tribal Advisory Council, 
the HHS Health Research 
Advisory Council as co-chair, 
the National Institutes of Health 


Tribal Advisory Committee 
and the Tribal Interior Budget 
Committee. He has been elected 
as NCAI Executive Officer- 
Secretary, MAST vice presi- 
dent, Chippewa Ottawa Treaty 
Resource Authority (CORA) 
chairperson and Inter-Tribal 
Council of Michigan vice pres- 
ident. Payment is a Michigan 
Political Leadership Program 
Advisory Board member and pre- 
senter. He serves in his commu- 
nity as Chippewa-Luce-Mackinac 
Community Action Agency vice 
chair. 


Majestic 

Beauty 

DeTour resident and former 
Kewadin Casino employee, Dan 
Vaught spends a lot of time these 
days with a remote control in his 
hand positioning his drone to get 
the perfect aerial photo of Great 
Lakes freighters. Such as the one 
to the right. 

Vaught said his aerial photog- 
raphy has been an asset to the 
DeTour area. “It has provided 
different views for people who 
have lived in the EUP their 
whole life — they are able to 
see things they have never seen 
before,” he said. “It helps the 
community and hopefully gets 
the negative view of drones 
under control a little bit. Some 
people are worried about pri- 
vacy. Drones are not good spy 
vehicles; if you were to fly a 
drone over someone’s house 
they would definitely know it’s 
there,” he said. 

Vaught believes in responsi- 
ble drone usage and has been an 
advocate for that in his area. 

See story on page 12. 
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Culfa retires, receives honors 

Sault Tribe member Bonnie L. 


Culfa was recently lauded locally, 
regionally and nationally. Culfa, 
who led Sault Tribe’s health ser- 
vices for the past 11 years, retired 
on Oct. 21 after accomplishing 
much for the tribe’s health pro- 
grams. 

At their most recent meeting, 
Michigan tribal health directors 
presented Culfa with an eagle 
feather for her service to tribal 
people and all of the work she 
has done as part of the group. 
“This was a wonderful honor for 
me and I am so humble to receive 
it along with their kind and sup- 
portive words they each said as 
they passed the feather around the 
room,” said Culfa. “Each person 
also verbalized their wishes for 
me in retirement. It was such a 
moving experience and special 
recognition from the other health 


Aaron Payment, Bonnie Culfa and Christine McPherson at Culfa’s Oct. 
27 retirement party where she was presented with a Pendleton blanket 
in recognition of her many achievements. 


directors.” 

She also received the National 
Indian Health Board Local 
Impact Award in 2015 and 2016 
for service and leadership in 


health care for Indian Country. 

The St. Ignace native came 
to the tribe in July 2005 from 
California with 20 years experi- 
See “Culfa retires,” Page 5 
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Walking for awareness: Domestic violence is not traditional 



Part of the assembled at the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Building short- 
ly before the walk. The event received help from 15 volunteers. 



Indian- 
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Walkers carrying this banner led participants along the route. The Sault 
Tribe Advocacy Resource Center can be reached by calling 632-1808 or 
(877) 639-7820. The Diane Peppier Resource Center takes calls at 635- 
0566. 



Walkers start on the final leg of the walk, returning to the starting 
point. Most of the participants in the walk donned the hooded sweat- 
shirts distributed before the start of the walk. 



McKerchie participating in the walk with his daughter, Myah McKerchie. 


The Sault Tribe Advocacy 
Resource Center (ARC) and the 
Diane Peppier Resource Center 
in Sault Ste. Marie partnered for 
the 2016 assembly and walk to 
call attention to the scourge of 
domestic violence. The assembly 
took place at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building on the reser- 
vation in Sault Ste. Marie on Oct. 
17 where 206 people stepped off 
for the walk around the Ice Circle 
loop and an adjacent stretch along 
Shunk Road under a gray sky 
and the possibility of rain at any 
moment. 

Just before the walk, partici- 
pants heard brief statements from 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 
Chairman Aaron Payment and 
Unit I Director Michael A. 
McKerchie. After the walk, 
everyone enjoyed pizza, subs and 
cookies. 



One young lady in the crowd 
applied domestic violence aware- 
ness stickers onto her face. 



A lady and children in high spirits 
as they take part in the walk. 



Our door is always open 





Tribal board officials Mike McKerchie (red shirt) and Aaron Payment 
(orange jacket) spoke to the assembly before the walk. 



More walkers braving the threat of rain before they return to the 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Building. 


Photos by Rick Smith 



From left, Carole Yeomans and Brittany Heflin tend an information table 
sponsored by the Diane Peppier Resource Center as a young lady looks 
over the table spread. The Sault Tribe Advocacy Resource Center spon- 
sored the information table to the right. 



Payment flanked by his sister, Karen Alexander, and his nephew, Daniel 
Stinehart. 
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North American working group meets to 
counter violence against indigenous women 


By Rick Smith 

One of many initiatives agreed 
upon at the 2016 North American 
Leaders Summit last June was 
launched on Oct. 14 with the 
inaugural meeting of the North 
American Working Group on 
Violence Against Indigenous 
Women and Girls in Washington, 
D.C. 

Several listening sessions with 
North American Indian leaders 
also took place prior to the work- 
ing group’s initial meeting. 

When President Barack 
Obama met with the prime min- 
ister of Canada and the president 
of Mexico for the June summit, 
one of the agreements reached 
was to establish a working group 
of representatives from the three 
countries to combat “dangerously 
high levels of violence” against 
indigenous women and girls in 
the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 

The heads of state charged the 

Nearly 200 

By Rick Smith 
The U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) reported 
197 countries recently agreed on a 
measure to reduce synthetic com- 
pounds called hydrofluorocarbons 
(HFCs) or greenhouse gases that 
contribute to the depletion of the 
Earth’s atmospheric ozone layer. 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of 
Justice (DOJ) recently announced 
the expansion of its Tribal Access 
Program for National Crime 
Information in order to provide 
federally recognized tribes with 
access to information from 
national crime databases. 

The information would be 
used for civil and criminal pur- 
poses, according to the depart- 
ment, allowing tribes to better 
serve and protect their communi- 
ties. 

In 2015, the department select- 
ed 10 tribes across the nation 
from North Carolina to Oregon to 
participate in an initial testing so 
they could provide user feedback 
on the program. Keweenaw Bay 
Indian Community was the only 
Michigan tribe involved in the 
testing phase. 

The participating tribes 
received kiosk workstations and 
training in 2016 to facilitate 


group with strengthening justice, 
social services and health systems 
to reduce violence against indig- 
enous women, develop culturally 
sensitive services for victims and 
curb human trafficking of indige- 
nous women and girls across the 
borders of the North American 
continent. 

After a welcome given in 
English, French and Spanish 
by Caroline Bettinger-Lopez, 
interpreters facilitated the rest of 
the meeting. Lopez is the White 
House advisor on violence against 
women and senior advisor to 
Vice President Joe Biden. While 
Biden couldn’t be at the meeting 
in person, Lopez read a letter to 
those assembled from Biden in 
which he described working to 
curb violence against women the 
cause of his life and both he and 
the president are firmly com- 
mitted to bringing the cause into 
the spotlight. Lopez read from 
Biden’s letter, “Indigenous girls 


HFCs are mixtures of hydro- 
gen, fluorine and carbon widely 
used for refrigeration and other 
purposes. 

Representatives from the 197 
nations signed on to the Kigali 
Agreement, which amends the 
Montreal Protocol, an internation- 
al treaty adopted in 1987 by 46 


access and use of the informa- 
tion systems. The testing phase 
involved tribal police depart- 
ments, prosecutors, criminal 
courts, jails and probation depart- 
ments as well as agencies where 
staff have contact with or control 
over Indian children, public hous- 
ing, child support enforcement, 
civil courts and sex offender reg- 
istration programs. 

The DOJ plans the expansion 
for 2017. Tribes are not automat- 
ically qualified to take part in the 
expanded program. Tribes inter- 
ested in participating must submit 
letters of interest or resolutions 
from their respective governing 
bodies to the DOJ by Dec. 2, 
2016. 

The program enhances tribal 
abilities in tracking and regis- 
tering sex offenders, enforcing 
protection orders off reservations, 
keeping firearms from disquali- 
fied individuals, improve safety 
in public housing, protecting 


and women, boys and men too, 
all face an enduring legacy of his- 
torical trauma and injustice along 
with a disproportionate rate of 
violence in their lives.” 

Lopez said the meeting had 
four main focal points: Criminal 
justice responses; social services, 
prevention and public health 
responses; data collection and 
research; and efforts to priori- 
tize human rights of indigenous 
women in international affairs. 

At the opening and closing 
sessions of the meeting, senior 
officials and leadership from 
the United States, Canada and 
Mexico gave remarks before the 
full body of the working group. 
Speakers representing the U.S. 
in the opening session were 
Lopez, Principal Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Indian Affairs 
Lawrence Roberts and Bea 
Hanson, principal deputy direc- 
tor of the Department of Justice 
Office on Violence Against 


countries. Authors of the Montreal 
Protocol called for regulated pro- 
duction and usage of chemicals 
harmful to the ozone layer. Think 
of the ozone layer as a protective 
coat of sunscreen in the Earth’s 
stratosphere helping to protect all 
plant and animal life from danger- 
ous ultraviolet radiation damage 


children and enable tribal law 
enforcement agencies to enter 
arrests and convictions into 
national databases and other 
functions. 

Under the expanded pro- 
gram, according to the DOJ, the 
department serves as the federal 
Criminal Justice Information 
Services agency for federally 
recognized tribes. The depart- 
ment assumes responsibility for 
extending and granting tribal 
access to the network as well as 
overseeing operations and securi- 
ty between tribes and the federal 
government. The department also 
provides integrated workstations 
featuring computers, palm and 
fingerprint scanners, cameras, 
flatbed scanners and printers 
allowing tribes to enter and 
retrieve information. The expan- 
sion also brings online training 
and human trainers to help 
appropriate tribal staff to become 
familiar with the network. 


Women. Representing Canada, 
Margaret Buist, director gener- 
al of Indigenous and Northern 
Affairs of Canada, Children 
and Families Branch. Speaking 
on behalf of Mexico, Nuvia 
Magdalena Mayorga Delgado, 
director general of the National 
Commission for the Development 
of Indigenous Peoples of Mexico. 

Delgado also spoke in the 
closing session along with U.S. 
officials Sally Jewell, Secretary 
of the Interior and Loretta Lynch, 
Attorney General of the United 
States. Other speakers at the close 
of the meeting were Canadians 
Carolyn Bennett, minister of 
Indigenous and Northern Affairs 
of Canada and Jody Wilson- 
Raybould, minister of Justice 
and Attorney General of Canada. 
Mexico was also represented by 
Arely Gomez Gonzalez, Attorney 
General of Mexico. 

Attorney General Lynch 
described an array of challenges 


from the sun. 

According to the Ecological So- 
ciety of America, the agreement 
should bring a reduction in HFCs 
use by more than 80 percent by 
2047 and could avoid up to 0.5° C 
in warming by 2100. 

The Kigali Agreement estab- 
lishes a timetable to phase out 
production and use of HFCs. The 
EPA described the agreement 
signing as unquestionably one of 
the most important days in efforts 
to save the planet. 

“The Montreal Protocol, a 
successful global environmental 
agreement, is already putting the 
world on track to heal the Earth’s 
ozone layer by mid-century,” 
said EPA Administrator Gina 


Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s 
office on membership issues 
and concerns across the service 
area. This requires knowledge 
of the tribe and its practices, 
administrative experience and 
the ability to work with data, 
write reports and organize special 
projects and events. 

The liaisons will also respond 
to and follow up on membership 
issues to ensure they are 
resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with 
tribal issues by emailing 


and actions taken by the U.S. 
government in cooperation with 
Indian Country to combat vio- 
lence against indigenous girls 
and women. She said while some 
gains have been made, there 
is still a long way to go before 
declaring success. “Of course, our 
work is far from complete,” she 
said. “We still have a long way to 
go before indigenous women can 
live without fear of sexual assault 
and domestic violence. Our gov- 
ernments can do more together 
to end the scourge of human traf- 
ficking, which disproportionately 
preys on indigenous women. And 
the first women of our continent 
too often struggle to receive basic 
services, from health care to legal 
aid.” 

Lynch expressed confidence 
the issues can be resolved with 
the three countries bound by a 
common commitment to basic 
human rights, well being and dig- 
nity of all people. 


McCarthy. “And this week, 197 
countries agreed on an ambitious 
amendment that will help protect 
Earth’s climate by significantly 
reducing the consumption and 
production of HFCs.” 

The agreement establishes three 
measures to reduce HFC produc- 
tion and consumption: Wealthy, 
more developed countries begin 
to limit HFC usage dropping 
production and use by 10 percent 
from 2018, rapidly developing 
countries stop using HFCs in 
2014 and developing countries 
end HFC use by 2028. 

Kigali is the capital of Rwanda 
in east Africa where envoys from 
around the world worked to ham- 
mer out the agreement. 


membersconcerns @ saulttribe .net 
or individually at: 

Unit I — Sheila Berger, Office 
of the Chairperson, Sault Ste. 
Marie, (906) 635-6050, (800) 
793-0660, sberger@saulttribe.net 
Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, 

St. Ignace, (906) 643-2124, 
chudak@ saulttribe .net 
Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 

Munising Centers, (906) 

450-7011 or (906) 450-7011, 
mjenerou@ saulttribe .net 
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earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members . 
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DOJ expands tribal access to 
national crime databases info 


nations agree on ozone protection measure 
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Commission to help American Indian youth 


By Rick Smith 

President Barack Obama 
signed the Alyce Spotted Bear 
and Walter Soboleff Commission 
on Native Children Act on Oct. 

14, which creates a federal com- 
mission to study and recommend 
improvements for federal, state, 
local and tribal programs serving 
American Indian children. 

The new law mandates the 
body of the commission to be 
composed of 1 1 members — 
three individuals appointed by the 
president as well and eight indi- 
viduals appointed by Congress. 

The commission functions 
under the U.S. Department of 
Justice. 

Obama said just before enact- 


ing the measure, “Upon signing 
the bill, my administration will 
begin seeking appointments 
for the commission from the 
Congress so we can implement 
this legislation as soon as possi- 
ble. I look forward to seeing the 
commission’s work in the years 
to come — work that will help 
ensure all our young people can 
reach their full potential.” 

The presidential appointees to 
the commission shall be selected 
in consultations with the U.S. 
attorney general, the Secretary 
of Education and Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

Three of the congressional 
appointments are to be made 
by the majority leader of the 


Senate and one appointment by 
the minority leader of the Senate 
in conjunction with the chair of 
the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

The speaker of the U.S. House 
of Representatives shall appoint 
three members of the commis- 
sion and the House minority 
leader appoints one member after 
consultations with the House 
Committee on Natural Resources. 

Each member is required to 
have “significant experience and 
expertise” in the intergovernmen- 
tal affairs between Indian Country 
and the United States, includ- 
ing mental and physical health 
care issues, nutrition, education, 
juvenile justice, social programs 


and other programs serving 
Indian children. Each member is 
appointed for the life of the com- 
mission, any vacancies shall be 
filled in the same fashion as the 
original appointments. 

The commission is required by 
law to conduct its initial meeting 
no later than 30 days after all 
members have been appointed. 
All meetings afterward shall be 
at the call of the chair selected 
by members of the commission. 
Meetings are required to have a 
quorum, but the commission does 
not need a quorum to conduct 
hearings. 

The commission is also 
tasked with establishing a Native 
Advisory Committee. The com- 


mittee is to be composed of one 
representative over the age of 25 
from Indian tribes in each region 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) along with one Native 
Hawaaiian. 

All committee members must 
be conversant with the matters to 
be studied by the commission. 

In turn, the Native Advisory 
Committee is required to develop 
a Native children’s subcommittee 
consisting again of at least one 
member from each BIA region 
and one Native Hawaiian with 
experience serving on a tribal, 
regional or national youth organi- 
zations. 

Visit www.justice.gov to see 
more details. 


BIA juvenile code update helps protect rights of youth 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
Furthering President Obama’s 
Generation Indigenous or 
Gen-I and Tiwahe initiatives 
that support American Indian 
families and strengthen tribal 
communities, Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary - Indian 
Affairs Lawrence S. Roberts 
recently announced the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) published 
the final updated version of its 
2016 Model Indian Juvenile 
Code, which was originally 
issued in 1988 - almost 30 years 
ago. 

“I am very pleased to 
announce the publication of the 
BIA’s updated Model Indian 
Juvenile Code, which has been 
a long time in coming,” Roberts 


said. “Supporting Native youth 
and their families has been among 
the Obama administration’s top 
priorities in helping to build 
strong tribal communities. The 
2016 update is key to ensuring 
the rights of Native youth who 
enter the juvenile justice system 
and their families are respected 
and protected. I want to express 
my deep appreciation to our 
federal partners who joined 
with us to update the code, and 
to all of the tribes, juvenile 
justice professionals and others 
who provided their insights, 
comments, recommendations and 
encouragement that have led us to 
this moment.” 

The Model Indian Juvenile 
Code helps federally recognized 
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tribes create their own codes 
that focus on juvenile matters 
and specifically address issues 
affecting American Indian 
youth arrested for alcohol or 
drug-related offenses in Indian 
Country. The effort to update 
the 1988 original complements 
the Gen-I and Tiwahe initiatives. 
Tiwahe, which means “family” 
in the Lakota language, promotes 
a comprehensive, integrated and 
community-based approach to 
support child welfare, family 
stability and strengthening tribal 
communities as a whole. 

The 2016 code is 
comprehensive and flexible, 
encouraging the use of 
alternatives to standard juvenile 
delinquency, truancy and child- 
in-need services. It reflects a 
core commitment to providing 
tribes with examples of juvenile 
statutes designed to assure the 
fundamental rights of children 
and their parents, guardians 
and custodians, and a focus on 
allowing the opportunity for 
restorative diversion at each 
decision point in the juvenile 
process. 

The updated code focuses on 
three areas: Juvenile delinquency, 
truancy and at-risk youth. Based 
on consultation with tribal 
governments, the code also 
focuses on other areas: 

• The ability to divert out of 
formal process at each decision 
point; 

• Embedding the right 


to counsel for juveniles in 
delinquency/truancy; 

• Restricting the use of 
detention; 

• Commentary on choices 
made in the code and discussion 
of options for implementation, 
including diversion examples; 

• Distinguishing between 
delinquent acts and need for 
services (for delinquent acts, 
focus on supervision, treatment 
and rehabilitation); 

• Ensuring the rights of parties; 
and 

• The coordination of services. 

Since 2012, the BIA’s Office 

of Justice Services Tribal Justice 
Support Directorate and the U.S. 
Department of Justice’s Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention have worked to 
update the bureau’s 1988 Model 
Indian Juvenile Code. That 
code was published following 
passage of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) 
and pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 2454, 
the law directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to develop a model 
Indian juvenile code that included 
provisions on the disposition 
of cases involving Indian youth 
arrested or detained by BIA or 
tribal law enforcement for alcohol 
or drug-related offenses. 

In April 2015, the Interior 
and Justice departments jointly 
announced their intent to update 
the 1988 code and issue for 
tribal comment a discussion 


draft of an updated model 
code. This was followed by an 
extensive information-gathering 
effort from December 2014 
throughout 2015, consisting of 
tribal consultation and listening 
sessions, webinars, conference 
calls and workshops. In February 
2016, the two departments, joined 
by Health and Human Services’ 
Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration, 
announced the publication of a 
draft revised code for tribal and 
public comment. 

The 2016 Model Indian 
Juvenile Code also reflects 
changes in the field of juvenile 
justice since 1988, particularly 
the enactment in 2010 of the 
Tribal Law and Order Act (P. 

L. 111-211) and the Patient 
Protection and Affordable Care 
Act (P. L. 111-148), and complies 
with a provision in a 201 1 Indian 
Alcohol and Substance Abuse 
Memorandum of Agreement 
between Interior and Justice 
to develop such a code in 
accordance with 25 U.S.C. 2454. 

The annotated 2016 Model 
Indian Juvenile Code can be 
downloaded from the Indian 
Affairs website at http://www.bia. 
gov/cs/groups/xoj s/documents/ 
document/idc2-0470 1 5 .pdf. 

A Microsoft Word version for 
tribal use also can be found on 
the Indian Affairs website at 
http://www.bia.gov/cs/groups/ 
xoj s/ documents/ document/ idc2- 
047203. docx. 


DOI announces new heads of BIA, BIE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior Sally 
Jewell and Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Lawrence S. 
Roberts announced on Nov. 2 
new leadership for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) and Bureau 
of Indian Education (BIE). 
Weldon ‘Bruce’ Loudermilk 
will succeed Michael S. Black 
as director of the BIA and Tony 
Dearman will be the new director 
of the BIE. 

Black, a member of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe, has served as BIA 
director since April 2010. He 
will move to a new role as senior 
advisor to the BIA director, 
ensuring a smooth transition and 
continuing to be a senior member 
of the BIA team. 

Loudermilk is a longtime 
veteran of federal service to 
Indian tribes and Alaska Natives. 
He is a citizen of the Fort Peck 
Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes of 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation 
in Montana and has served as 
the BIA regional director for the 


Alaska Region since January 
2014. 

Prior to serving as the Alaska 
regional director, Loudermilk 
served as the Great Plains region- 
al director from 2010 to 2014 and 
before that, as the deputy regional 
director of Indian Services, Great 
Plains region from March 2008 
to June 2010. Prior to joining 
the BIA, Loudermilk provid- 
ed leadership in the Interior 
Department’s Office of the 
Special Trustee for American 
Indians as a financial trust ser- 
vices officer and as a fiduciary 
trust officer. He holds a Bachelor 
of Science degree in business 
administration from Montana 
State University-Billings and a 
master’s degree from Harvard 
University, John F. Kennedy 
School of Government. 

Dearman, a citizen of the 
Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma, 
served as the associate deputy 
director for bureau-operated 
schools since November of 2015, 
where he helped implement the 


BIE reorganization and reform, 
overseeing 17 schools, four 
off-reservation boarding schools, 
and one dormitory. Before that, 
Dearman served as the super- 
intendent at Riverside Indian 
School, a BIE-operated boarding 
school, where he helped develop 
and plan a new academic high 
school building and two residen- 
tial dormitories. 

Dearman earned an Associate 
of Arts degree from Bacone 
College in Muskogee, Okla. 

He also received a Bachelor 
of Science degree in education 
and a master’s degree in school 
administration from Northeastern 
State University in Tahlequah, 
Okla. He currently holds science, 
physical education, principal and 
superintendent certifications. 

As director of the BIE, 
Dearman will oversee all facil- 
ities providing schooling for 
nearly 50,000 American Indian 
and Alaska Native students from 
the country’s federally recognized 
tribes. 
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Meet Anishinaabek Family & Community Services 



WmB&fk 


ACFS CREW — All Anishinaabek Family and Community Service (ACFS) team members came together on Oct. 24 at the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Building for an inservice training. 


The ACFS crew had an 
annual full staff meeting on 
Oct. 24 at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. 

ACFS employees are able 
to get together one time every 
year and participate in training 
opportunities as well as unique 
team building activities that 
are developed by the Full Staff 
Planning Committee. 


For this year’s training, the 
staff were joined by Deb Pine 
from the Sault Tribe Training 
Department who provided 
cultural training on the Seven 
Grandfather. Deb provided an 
excellent and emotional presen- 
tation well received by staff. 

ACFS is a large division 
with individual components 
that include Direct Services, 


USD A, Child Placement and 
the Advocacy Resource Center. 
ACFS has a total of 65 employ- 
ees whose home sites are spread 
across the seven-county service 
areas. This once a year event 
allows all staff to come together 
as one team and ensure all sites 
can participate in a face-to-face 
connection with each other. 

An ongoing part of the 


annual activity includes the 
recognition and celebration of 
employees for their many years 
of service with the agency. 
Plaques are awarded for five- 
year benchmarks. 

Employees who were recog- 
nized during this year’s gath- 
ering included Pamela Bosley, 
secretary, for 15 years of ser- 
vice; direct services worker 


Megan Smith, caseworker Heidi 
Cotey and parenting educator 
Jessica Gillotte for 10 years of 
service; and five years of ser- 
vice for caseworker Michele 
Nettleton. 

ACFS has a number of 
staff members whose length of 
employment ranges from two 
weeks to over 30 years of ser- 
vice. 


ChiCcCreris Christmas 
Tar ties for 2016 


UNIT I 

SAULT STE. MARIE 

Chi Mukwa Center (Ages 0-12) 

Dec. 17, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Contact: Jill Lawson 
(906) 253-1321 

KINROSS 

Community Kinross Recreation 
Center 

Dec. 3, 1 p.m. 

Contact: DeeDee Frasure 
(906) 495-5350 
(Sponsored by Sault Tribe and 
Rec Center) 

UNIT II 

DETOUR 

DeTour Township Hall 
Dec. 10, 10 a.m.-l p.m. 

Contact: Lisa Burnside 
(906) 484-2298 

HESSEL 

Hessel Tribal Center 
Dec. 10, 10 a.m.-l p.m. 

Contact - Lisa Burnside 
(906) 484-2298 

NEWBERRY 

Luce County Community Action 

Building 

Dec. 8, 4-6 p.m. 

Contact: Lois Bryant 
(906) 293-8181 

NAUB INWAY & ENGADINE 
(VFW) Veteran’s Hall Engadine 
(Ages 0-grade 5) 

Dec. 10, 1-3 p.m. 

Contact: Marilyn MacArthur 
(906) 477-6604 

UNIT III 

ST. IGNACE 

St. Ignace Christmas Fun Fair 


Kewadin Shores Event Center 
Dec. 11, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Santa will be there along with 
food and games. 

Contact: 

Keith Massaway, (906) 322-3802 
Bridgett Sorenson, (906) 430- 
0536 

UNIT IV 

MANISTIQUE 

Manistique Tribal Community 

Center 

Dec. 10, 12-3 p.m. 

Contact: 

Viola Neadow, (906) 341-6993, 
ext. 29516 
Denise, 203-2471 
Darcy, 298-1888 


ESCANABA 

Willow Creek Professional 
Building 

Dec. 11, 12-3 p.m. 

Viola Neadow, (906) 341-6993, 
ext. 29516 
Denise, 203-2471 
Darcy, 298-1888 

UNITV 
MARQUETTE 
Thomas Theater 
Dec. 17, 12-3 p.m. 

Contact: Boyd Snyder 
(906) 360-9572 

MUNISING 
Munising Tribal Center 
Community Room (Ages 0-14) 
Dec. 10, 1-3 p.m. 

Call the Munising Tribal Center 
to sign up your children. 

(906) 387-4721 
Contact: Anita Nelson 
(906) 379-7825 


Culfa honored at regional, national level 


From “Culfa retires Page 1 
ence in health administration and 
teaching. She received a master’s 
in nursing administration from 
California State University- 
Dominguez Hills where she was 
inducted into the Nursing Honor 
Society of Sigma Theta Tau as 
well as the Phi Kappa Phi honor 
society for academic recognition. 

Under Culfa ’s administration, 
the Health Division patient count 
has gone up 33 percent since 


2005, serving over 43,000 in 
2014. She reduced Health’s reli- 
ance on tribal funding from 37.5 
percent to 0, while increasing 
Indian Health Service funding 
by 73 percent, up to $19 million 
annually, and third party revenues 
(such as health insurance) by a 
whopping 126 percent, up to $8.4 
million annually. 

Culfa’s leadership helped 
achieve Behavioral Health CARF 
accreditation, expansion of ser- 


vices and coverage, staff reten- 
tion strategy, traditional medicine 
integration, partnering with a new 
hospital to share space, a plethora 
of Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention grants for system- 
ic change, and tribal veteran out- 
reach. Just this year, the Health 
Division instituted an after hours 
clinic and nurse phone line for 
the health clinics to expand hours 
of service and access to mem- 
bers. 



The Michigan Tribal Health Directors presented Sault Tribe Health Director Bonnie Culfa with an eagle feather 
for her service to tribal people and all of the work she has done as part of this group. 
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Semi-annual job fairs planned at Kewadin Casino 



Community member Brandan Fry (right), speaks with Sault 
Tribe employment clerk Mary McLain about filling out a job 
application. Employment representative Dusty TenEyck, (far 
left) said, “We are planning to hold job fairs twice a year to 
beef up our applicant pool and let everyone know what our 
open positions are and what we have to offer. We are looking 
for all applicants, any education level, any level of experience. 
Its an exciting place to work and be a part of and we have a 
lot to offer our employees - and anyone can apply. We are a 
big part of the community and we want community members 
to come see us and apply if they are looking for a job. 



Tribal member Amelia Wright 



Sean Hauxwell 



Kewadin Casinos hosted a semi-annual job fair on Oct. 21, 
where they accepted applications and did some on-site 
interviews. John Cleary, (back left) executive housekeeper 
with Kewadin Casino, and Jennifer Menard, (left) Kewadin 
Casino front desk supervisor, interview two applicants. Cleary 
said they are hiring for front office staff for the reservations 
department, housekeeping, guest room attendents, casino 
porters and a receptionist. “The job fairs are a great idea and 
will spark a lot of opportunity for community members and 
for the facility itself,” he said. 


Tribe's Housing Authority gets $600,000 grant 


By Brenda Austin 

The Indian Community 
Development Block Grant 
(ICDBG) is funded each year 
by HUD’s Office of Native 
American Programs to help 
Native communities with hous- 
ing needs, suitable living envi- 
ronments, and economic oppor- 
tunities. 

This year’s $56 million 
block grant was awarded Sept. 
12 to 77 Native communities, 
including two in Michigan, 


the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community and the Sault Tribe, 
each receiving $600,000. 

The Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority is the sub-recipient of 
the grant and will be responsible 
for managing the funds , 
reporting requirements and 
oversight of the housing 
rehabilitation project that will 
be funded by the grant. Housing 
will utilize $200,000 of its 
annual housing block grant 
(NAHASDA) funds for a total 


budget of $800,000. 

The funding will be used to 
correct inadequate site drainage, 
repair substandard housing 
foundations and improve energy 
efficiency for the 20 homes 
located on JK Lumsden Way, a 
section of the original Sault Ste. 
Marie housing site off of Shunk 
Road. The project is expected to 
take two years to complete, the 
first year focusing on providing 
appropriate drainage and the 
second year on replacing 


damaged foundations and 
restoring insulation. 

The homes slated for “rehab” 
are over 30 years old and 
no longer meet the Housing 
Authority’s definition of 
standard housing due to poor 
site drainage that has caused 
deterioration of foundations and 
produced moisture problems in 
crawl spaces and insulation. 

Housing Authority project 
specialist, Annie Thibert, 
said the project will extend 


the durability of each home, 
repair insulation deficiencies, 
improve energy efficiency, 
decrease energy expenses 
and restore each unit to the 
housing authority standards and 
sustainability building code. She 
said the tribe’s Transportation 
Department would be partnering 
with Housing throughout the 
project, providing technical 
support and collaboration during 
the design and construction 
phases. 


TOURNAMENTS 


515,000 SPIN TO WIN 

KEWADIN CASINOS SAULT 

January 27-29, 2017 

PLAYERS DAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Every Monday 

After earning 50 base points 
« Black Card $30 Credits 

* Gold Card $20 Kewadin Credits 

* Silver Card $10 in Kewadin Credits 

IT’S YOUR DAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 
Thursdays ~ lla.m.-9 p.m. 

4 1st Thursday Black & Gold Card 
« 2nd Thursday Silver Card 
4 3rd Thursday All Cards and 4th Thursday 
when the month has five Thursdays 
4 Century Club - By Invitation Last 
Thursday of the Month 

Must earn 50 base points to qualify for Kewadin 
Credits and Hot Seat Draws . 

See Northern Rewards Club for details and to 
register for all tournaments and promotions . 

Club hours vary by site . 


.irsLADIES 

ALL SITES] * NIGHT! 


lEgESal 

Fridays 5:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. 

Ladies these are just for you.*. 
Hot Seat Draws ~ Prise Draws 
Happy Hour* 

See ilic Northern Rewards Chib for all the details, 

*musi be 2 1 yea rs or alder 




ST.IGNACE 

KEWADIN CASINOS 

EVENT CENTER 

Saturday, Dec, 3 

Show Starts at 8 p.m. 


Sunday, Dec* 4 

Show Starts at 4 p.m. 


Ticket Price 


t-800-KEWADiN 

KEWADIN.COM 


KEWADIN CASINOS SAULT 


DREAMMAKERS 

THEATER 


*80,000 KEWADIN GIVES THANKS 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Through November 2016 

Cash Prizes Every Saturday 

GRAND PRIZE NIGHT ~ 
Saturday, November 26 
Earn Entries Daily - Win your piece of 

$10,000 CASH! 

over s 100,000 HOLIDAY CHEER 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

December 1-30, 2016 

Excludes December 24 at Christmas, Hessel and 
Manistique 

Hot Seat Draws * 10 a.m.-lO p.m. 

WIN UP TO $1,000 CASH 
EVERY SATURDAY! ■ 

* Prize pool is cash & Kewadin Credits . 

LOCAL DAY 

PROMOTIONS VARY BY SITE 

Tuesdays and Fridays in 
November & December! 

SENIOR DAY 

ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Wednesdays earn 
$ 5 in Kewadin Credits!* 

Earn additional Kewadin Credits 
by playing at mulitple locations! 

*Must register at Northern Rewards Club . 

Check your Northern Rewards Club booth 
for details on all promotions . Club hours 
vary by site . 
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Tribe sponsors "flash mob" to support grant application 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 


By Brenda Austin 

A group of Sault Tribe 
employees and community 
members gathered in the 500 
block of Ashmun Street outside 
of the Soo Theatre in support 
of the Downtown Development 
Authority 4 s (DDA) application to 
become one of Michigan’s Main 
Street communities. Sault Tribe 
and Kewadin Casinos sponsored 
the “flash mob,” which danced to 
Uptown Funk. 

Every year communities 
throughout Michigan compete 
to be selected as one of three 
Main Street Communities that 
get inducted into the “select 
level” program. Applicants 
are judged on community 
participation and support, a 
successful fundraising campaign, 
volunteers, their application and 
a final presentation. If the Sault 
DDA’s application is accepted, 
the community would receive 
support and services to stimulate 
the downtown area, additional 
opportunities for grant funding 
and the organizational support to 
get the community involved to 
make a positive difference. 

DDA Downtown Manager 
Justin Knepper said, “If we 
get accepted into the program, 
we would receive $250,000 in 
technical support and capacity 
building over the course of five 
years.” 

According to their website, 
the Michigan Main Street Center 
at the Michigan State Housing 
Development Authority, “exists to 


help communities develop main 
street districts that attract both 
residents and businesses, promote 
commercial investment and spur 
economic growth.” 

The objective of the program 
is to support and improve 
Michigan’s downtowns 
and traditional commercial 
neighborhood districts using 
community-driven strategies to 
encourage economic development 
through historic preservation. 

The program also promotes 
environmentally sustainable 
redevelopment, seeking to 
integrate a community’s cultural 
assets and foster entrepreneurial 
development and downtown 
living. 

Benefits of the Main Street 
Program include: Protecting and 
strengthening the local tax base, 


creating a positive community 
image, creating visually appealing 
downtown buildings, attracting 
new businesses, creating new 
jobs, increasing investment in the 
downtown area and preserving 
historic architectural resources. 

The Sault Ste. Marie 


At the Oct. 3 meeting, 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors approved a resolution 
establishing a punishment for 
using another person’s license 
or permit, under Tribal Code 
Chapter 21: Hunting and 
Inland Fishing. 

The Inland Conservation 
Committee recommended the 
change due to a concern about 
members allowing non-members 


Downtown Development 
Association (DDA) would be 
administering the program. 

Local stakeholders, including 
Community Action, the DDA, 
the Sault Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, the Sault Chamber of 
Commerce and Sault Tribe, have 


to use their various licenses, per- 
mits or tags issued pursuant to 
Chapter 21. 

Although already prohibited 
under the code, there was no 
punishment to serve as a serious 
deterrent. Therefore, the com- 
mittee recommended that Tribal 
Code, Chapter 21: Hunting and 
Fishing Section 21.1601(1) be 
amended to read: 

(1) Allowing any other person 
to make use of the license, permit 


formed the Sault United Steering 
Committee to put together an 
application package for the 
program. The steering committee 
will also be assisting the DDA 
with fundraising and attending 
statewide Main Street program 
trainings. 

Sault Tribe Board Chairperson 
Aaron Payment said, “I am 
grateful the tribe was invited 
to participate. We would like 
to incorporate our culture in 
an appropriate and authentic 
downtown attraction and 
participate in cross marketing so 
we can market the tribe’s history 
and contemporary presence today. 
We all benefit if we can get 
additional people to come to the 
Sault.” 

For more information, visit 
the Michigan Main Street 
program webpage at http://www. 
michiganmainstreetcenter.com. 

To become a volunteer, contact 
Knepper at (906) 635-6973 or 
jknepper@downtownsault.org . 


or tag, regardless of whether or 
not such person would qualify 
to receive such a license, permit 
or tag. A violation of this section 
shall be punishable by loss of 
ability to receive any license or 
permit under this chapter for one 
calendar year for a first offense 
and three years for any subse- 
quent offense. 

Visit www.saulttribe.com to 
read the Tribal Code and the 
board’s approved resolutions. 


TRIBAL CODE AMENDED TO PUNISH TAG SHARERS 
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Without you, nothing would get done. So take care of yourself first. Cancer tests can give you peace of mind, and early 
detection for breast and cervical cancer can lead to more effective treatment. Many women can receive free cancer tests 
through the Breast and Cervical Cancer Control and Navigation Program. Learn more at Michigan.gov/cancer or call 844-446-8727 


MIpDHHS 
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Full time GIS position open at ITC of Michigan 


A full-time, permanent, geo- 
graphic information system 
(GIS) technician is wanted for 
the Inter-Tribal Council (ITC) of 
Michigan Inc., Environmental 
Services, at the ITC central office, 
2956 Ashmun Street, in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

Job summary: Develop and 
maintain a digital cartographic 
database for tribal environmental 
projects in Michigan with the use 


of GIS software and NT work- 
station. Provide technical con- 
sultation to tribes on Geographic 
Information Systems development 
and environmental management. 
Facilitate systems purchases, 
setup, and training to tribal staff. 
Create custom geographical prod- 
ucts related to tribal environmental 
projects with the use of GIS soft- 
ware and plotter. 

Job specifications: Bachelor of 


Science degree in natural resources 
or related field. Computer knowl- 
edge, including word processing, 
file management and GIA technol- 
ogy required. Preference given to 
qualified Native Americans. 

Send resume, transcripts, and 
verification of Native American 
status (if claiming preference) to 
the Inter-Tribal Council, ATTN: 
Wendy Belleau, 2956 Ashmun 
Street Suite A, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Celebrate diabetes month 
by treating yourself well 


November is National Diabetes 
Month. The American Association 
of Diabetes Educators promotes 
seven healthful habits that contrib- 
ute to excellent diabetes self-man- 
agement. 

1 . Healthful eating: Leam 
which foods raise your blood sugar 
and how to eat them in moderation. 
Work with your dietitian to find 
the ideal meal pattern that fits your 
lifestyle. 

2. Be active: Improve your 
blood sugars, blood pressure, 
cholesterol, weight and mood 
by becoming more active! Make 
sure you have indoor and outdoor 
options. Work with your health 
care team to come up with some 
strategies to increase movement. 

3. Monitoring: Check your 
blood sugar regularly. This gives 
you the information you need to 
keep your blood sugars in the target 
ranges. Find out from your diabetes 


educators how often you should 
check your blood sugars, and then 
make sure you have a working 
glucose meter and updated testing 
strips. Keeping a log of your blood 
sugars is another great way to 
identify patterns and better manage 
your diabetes. Bring your logged 
blood sugars to all health appoint- 
ments. 

4. Take prescribed medica- 
tions: Lifestyle changes are not 
always enough to keep your blood 
sugars in target. Your doctor may 
recommend one or more medica- 
tions to reduce your risk for com- 
plications, improve blood sugars 
and help you feel better. 

5. Problem solving: Meet regu- 
larly with your health care team to 
review problem solving skills that 
will help you achieve your goals 
despite unavoidable obstacles. This 
may involve creatively analyzing 
the problem, coming up with possi- 


ble solutions, and learning to evalu- 
ate the solutions. 

6. Reduce risks: Leam the 
complications that you are at high- 
er risk for because of your diabetes. 
If you know the risks you are better 
able to change your habits for a 
better chance of avoiding them. 

7. Healthful coping: Managing 
a chronic disease is stressful! Find 
healthful ways to express your feel- 
ings and investigate ways to relax 
that improve your wellbeing. 

Consider visiting with your 
local diabetes team including reg- 
istered dietitian and diabetes nurse 
educator. 

To schedule a visit, call your 
local diabetes program in Sault 
Ste. Marie (632-5210), St. Ignace 
(643-8689), Hessel (484-2727), 
Munising (387 -46 1 4) , Escanaba 
(786-2636), Manistique (341- 
8469), Marquette (225-1616), and 
Newberry (293-8181). 


WALK-IN CLINIC 


Sault Tribe Health Center. 2864 Ashmun, St. Sault Ste. Marie 


Open Monday through Friday Rae Ann Brand FNP 

from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Andrew Rife PA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 2nd Floor 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 



The Walk-In Clinic 
Provides Routine Medical 
Care, Such As: 

• Vaccinations 

• Evaluation and 
Treatment of Cold and 
Flu Symptoms 

• Minor Ailments or 
Illnesses 

• Minor Cuts Requiring 
Stitches 

• Minor Injuries 

• Minor Burns 

• Sore Throats, Earaches 

• Insect Bites 

• Simple Rashes 

• Skin Infections 

• Sprains and Strains 



No Appointment Necessary! 


ELIGIBILITY 

All patients eligible to be seen at 
our medical clinic are eligible to 
come to our walk-in clinic. 


WEEKEND CARE 

Urgent care patients can still 
be seen at War Memorial Hos- 
pital's Community Care Clin- 
ic on weekends and holidays 
when the Tribal Walk-in clinic is 
closed. 


AFTER HOURS CARE 

After hours, call 906-632-5200 to 
speak to a nurse for guidance on 
your health issue. 


Sault Tribe Health Services ... "Health for a Lifetime" 


Ml 49783; phone, (906) 632-6896, 
extension 109; fax, 253-1893; 
email, wendybp@itcmi.org. 

The Inter-Tribal Council of 
Michigan Inc. is a state-chartered 
501c(3) non-profit organization 
consisting of 1 1 federally recog- 
nized Indian tribes in Michigan. 
ITC offers a variety of services for 
children and families, education, 
employment and health services. 
Full-time permanent positions 


receive group term life insurance, 
short and long-term disability 
insurance, health insurance (BC/ 
BS) and a 401(k) retirement plan. 
ITC also provides paid leave 
each year for 14 holidays, three 
personal days, minimum of 1-3 
days vacation and 13 days sick 
for eligible employees and pro- 
grams. Please visit our website at 
www.itcmi.org. Equal opportunity 
employer. 


Sault Tribe committees 
with vacant seats 


The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Joanne Carr or 
Linda Grossed, 523 Ashmun St., 
Sault Ste. Marie MI 49783. Call 
635-6050 for any questions. 

— Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee - Two vacancies 
(men, four-year term) 

— Cultural Screening committee 

- Two vacancies (four-year term) 

— Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee - One vacancy (four- 
year term) 

— Health Board - Two vacancies 
(four-year term) 

— Higher Education Committee 

- One vacancy (four-year term) 

— Election Committee - Six 
vacancies (four-year term) 

— Special Needs/Enrollment 


Committee - Six vacancies (two- 
year term) 

— Child Welfare Committee - 
Five vacancies (four-year term) 

— Unit II Newberry Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 

— Unit IV Manistique Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy, one alternate (four-year 
term) 

— Unit II Hessel Elders 
Subcommittee -Two regular seat 
vacancies, One alternates (four- 
year term) 

— Unit V Munising Elders 
Subcommittee - One vacancy, 
two alternates (four-year term) 

— Unit II Naubinway Elders 
Subcommittee - One alternate 
(four-year term) 

— (MIEA) Michigan Indian 
Elders Association - One vacant 
delegate seat 


Housing Authority announcements 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
public service announcements: 

• Looking for a low-income 
rental unit? Call an occupancy 
specialist at (800) 794-4072. All 
programs determined by eligibility 
and availability. 

• Need a rental voucher? Call an 
occupancy specialist at (800) 794- 
4072. All programs determined by 
eligibility and availability. 

• Need a new furnace or water 
heater? Call Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority and ask for a homeown- 
ership specialist at (800) 794-4072. 
All programs determined by eligi- 
bility and availability. 

• Thinking about becoming a 
first-time homebuyer? Need down 
payment assistance? Call Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority and ask 
for a homeownership specialist 

at (800) 794-4072. All programs 
determined by eligibility and avail- 
ability. 

• Tired of trying to make ends 
meet? Need help with the family 
household budget? Call Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority and ask for a 
homeownership specialist at (800) 


794-4072. All programs deter- 
mined by eligibility and availabili- 
ty 

• Credit needs repair? Call Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority and ask 
for a homeownership specialist 

at (800) 794-4072. All programs 
determined by eligibility and avail- 
ability. 

• Building a house? Want to 
receive a grant-funded well and 
septic system? Call Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority and ask for a 
homeownership specialist at (800) 
794-4072. All programs deter- 
mined by eligibility and availabili- 
ty. 

• Need weatherization services? 
Call Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
and ask for a homeownership 
specialist at (800) 794-4072. All 
programs determined by eligibility 
and availability. 

• Need home improvement or 
rehabilitation services? Call Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority and ask 
for a homeownership specialist 
at (800) 794-4072. All programs 
determined by eligibility and avail- 
ability. 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS ft DRAINFIEID 
WATER ft SEWER INSTAIIATIONS 

COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 

Befcwfrr “* 7 " 

(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


Plumbing & Heating 
Master Plumber 
License #6078 
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Improvements, elders highlight Murray camp open house 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe staff at the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp on Sugar 
Island, Mich., hosted an open 
house on Oct. 29. It was an 
opportunity for all to see the lat- 
est infrastructure improvements 
made at the facility as well as 
enjoy some face time with a 
couple of elders and other com- 
ponents of a fun and educational 
experience. 

In recent times, leveling 
was done on a few areas of the 
property to accommodate lodge 
construction, a garage was built 
in 20 1 1 , which now includes a 
lockable enclosure to store fire- 
wood, and the site now has a 
small pavilion. Some folks might 
be surprised to see the driveway 
into the property and parking 
lot are now paved and concrete 
sidewalks. The buildings were 
built by Sault Tribe Construction 
with help from maintenance 
technician Randy Menard and 
Thomas Parr, a participant in 
the Sault Tribe Summer Youth 
Employment Program. 

A widely known celebrity 
elder at the open house, Mr. 
George Martin, a member of 
the Lac Courte Orilles Band 
(pronounced Lock Coot Oray 
Band) of Lake Superior Ojibwe 
in Wisconsin, is often sought 
as a head veteran for powwows 
at colleges and universities in 
downstate Michigan and for 
other functions and purposes 
elsewhere. He put in appearances 
on national television programs 
teaching traditional Ojibwe 
methods of preparing corn homi- 
ny and corn soup. 

A local celebrity elder, Ms. 
Dorothy Mendoskin, widow of 
the late and well-known Mr. 

Leo Mendoskin, was on hand 
recounting stories of life on 
the island and living in general 
during earlier eras as well as 
sharing big warm smiles. 

Mr. Martin has been a special 
guest at the culture camp during 
the past five years providing 
cultural instruction and speaking 
on related topics . He hails from 
Hopkins, Mich., and is a U.S. Air 
Lorce veteran who served during 
Korea and Vietnam from 1952 to 
1964. He met Sydney, his wife, 
in Oscoda, Mich., before he left 
the Air Lorce. They’ve been mar- 
ried for 55 years and have four 
children. 

“I learned corn making from 
my wife’s mother, Gladys Sand,” 
said Martin. Gladys was a mem- 
ber of the Match-e-be-nash- 
she-wish Band of Pottawatomi 
Indians, her daughter, Sydney, is 
listed with the State of Michigan 
as a tribal historic preservation 
officer and cultural representa- 
tive for the band with headquar- 
ters in Dorr, Mich. Mr. Martin 
has been making corn as taught 
by Ms. Sand for 25 years. 

Mr. Martin’s mother was 
a member of the Three Lires 
Midewin Society and his father 
was Catholic. His maternal 
uncles were members of a Big 
Drum society. 

A couple of years ago, 

Mr. Martin appeared on the 
Cooking Channel program My 
Grandmother ’s Ravioli With 
Mo Racca. Writer, actor and 
satirist Racca is the host of the 
program. A crew of about 20 
people filmed Mr. Martin and 
Racca over two days as the duo 


made a batch of corn soup that 
could feed 50 people. “It was a 
lot of fun,” he said. By the time 
they were done, Mr. Martin left 
the program with seven recipes 
for dishes such as maple-roasted 
butternut squash, wild rice with 
dried berries and maple syrup 
and other dishes and beverages . 
The recipes can be found by log- 
ging on to http://www.cooking- 
channeltv.com/shows/my-grand- 
mothers-ravioli/episode-archive. 
html and searching for George 
Martin. 

A couple of months ago, CNN 
also did a one-day shoot with 
Mr. Martin preparing a recipe 
video for the cable news pro- 
gram. “It was a one-day shoot 
with two girls from California,” 
Mr. Martin said. 

After 30 years of working 
for the Rockwell International 
Automotive Division, Mr. Martin 
retired in 1992. He smiled and 
said, “I loved working there.” 

These days , Mr. Martin 
enjoys preserving and passing 
on traditional ways and helping 
others to understand mysteries 
and misconceptions surrounding 
the Anishinaabe people past and 
present in a gentle, straightfor- 
ward manner. 



Above, Mr. Martin displays a 
bundle of Indian corn. 




Photos by Rick Smith 


Staff and special guests in the dining room of the Mary Murray Culture Camp on Sugar Island, Mich. 
Standing, from left, featured presenter Lac Courte Orilles Band of Lake Superior Ojibwe elder Mr. George 
Martin, camp coordinator Jackie Minton, camp maintenance technician Randy Mendard and assistant camp 
coordinator Sam Gardner. Seated, Ms. Dorothy Mendoskin. Both elders shared their knowledge and under- 
standing on some aspects of living. 



Above, Mr. Martin stirs a large cauldron of water heated by a wood fire in preparation for making a tradition- 
al Indian corn dish. 


Left, Mr. Martin 
shows a handful 
sample of Indian 
corn kernels. 

Right, a sample 
of sifted hard- 
wood ash used in 
making hominy. 



Home • Auto • Life • Boat 
Motorcycle • RV • Motor Homes 
Business • Snowmobile 

906 - 253-1904 
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Sault Tribe elder elected president 



The Michigan Indian Elders Association (MIEA) recently announced 
election results from their fall conference in New Buffalo, Mich. Tom 
Derwin was elected president and Dawn Langer was elected secretary. 
The MIEA represents 11 tribes in Michigan. Derwin will serve for two 
years. He is an elder of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
From left, Tom Derwin accepts the gavel from past president Bill 
Denemy. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Unit V elder Tom 
Derwin was elected president 
of the Michigan Indian Elder 
Association (MIEA) during its 
fall conference in New Buffalo, 
Mich. The MIEA represents 11 
of the 12 federally recognized 
tribes in Michigan. Derwin, who 
is replacing past president Bill 
Denemy, will serve for two years. 

Derwin isn’t a new face at 
MIEA, having served the past 
four years as one of two Sault 
Tribe delegates. Brenda Garries 
of St. Ignace also represents the 
tribe on the MIEA board. Der- 
win’s presidency leaves vacant a 
Sault Tribe delegate position. 

According to its website, the 
MIEA formed in 1997 to address 
the needs of Michigan’s Indian 
elders. The organization, which 
meets three times a year, works 
to promote improvement of the 
economic, social, health and 
spiritual well-being of elders by 
providing representation, en- 
abling access to services, offering 
prevention training and acting as 
an advocate for member organi- 
zations. 

There are a total of 22 tribal 
delegates sitting on the MIEA 
board, two from each of the 11 


member tribes. Additionally, 
there are five non- voting offi- 
cers: president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer and an offi- 
cer-at-large. The president only 
votes if there is a tie. 

Derwin said one of his major 
responsibilities as the group’s 


president is to officiate their 
meetings. “I see our main func- 
tion as looking out for elders in 
Michigan. We get together and 
talk about issues and have work- 
shops where we have speakers 
come in to discuss topics. It’s 
a forum for us to communicate 


with other elders throughout 
Michigan and the delegates 
are then responsible to take the 
information that comes from our 
meetings back to their tribes and 
get it to their elders,” he said. 

MIEA is known for their 
educational scholarships to 
Native youth. “We have two 
$1,000 scholarships and six $500 
scholarships that are open to all 
Native Americans in Michigan,” 
he said. “We also provide student 
incentives for all Michigan Na- 
tive American students for those 
that get all A’s or have perfect 
attendance, they can receive $25 
a semester. Some kids earn up to 
$100 a year.” 

Derwin said the student incen- 
tive program began with Sault 
Tribe and was eventually moved 
under MIEA’s umbrella making 
it available to all Native students 
in Michigan. “We spend almost 
$6,000 a year on those incen- 
tives just for Sault Tribe kids,” 
he said. “Our Sault Tribe kids 
are the largest group from any 
tribe applying for those incen- 
tives and scholarships. We have 
been getting more students from 
other tribes applying the past few 
years.” 

According to Derwin, Sault 


of MIEA 

Tribe is a contributor to MIEA, 
helping to fund the incentives 
and scholarships. MIEA also 
holds auctions at their meetings 
to raise money to help fund the 
scholarships. 

Derwin said those serving in 
the MIEA organization are all 
volunteers. “I am hoping to do 
more with getting information 
back to our tribe. I would also 
like to bring a little bit more 
direction to MIEA as president. I 
would like to see the workshops 
we have be more educational and 
cultural, with discussions and 
talking circles on topics such as 
the Seven Grandfathers, how to 
teach that to our kids, and how 
each tribe might be different 
in those areas. The connection 
between the other tribes and our 
ability to communicate with each 
other is enhanced through orga- 
nizations such as MIEA because 
it brings people together. MIEA 
also makes elders aware of what 
is available for them on a state 
and national level,” he said. 

In addition to his work with 
MIEA and the Unit V Elder 
Committee, Derwin is also an 
alternate on the Elders Advisory 
Board and serves on the tribe’s 
Inland Conservation Committee. 


After hours medical attention in tribe's service area 


By Tony Abramson Sr. 

It’s important to have access 
to medical care and advice even 
when our health centers are 
closed. The tribe’s health services 
contract with local walk-in or 
urgent care clinics across the East- 
ern Upper Peninsula to provide af- 
ter hours and weekend or holiday 
access for urgent care services. 
Further, we have after-hours 
telephone nursing services. Those 
needing after-hours medical 
advice and direction can consult 
with registered nurses. 

Members who need care when 
our clinics are closed should call 
the clinic where their primary 
care provider is based. Callers are 
given options to request medi- 
cations or talk to the after-hours 
telephone triage nurse. Nurses 
provide callers with medical ad- 
vice that would include a variety 
of recommendations from how 
to manage their concern from 
home or whether they should seek 
care from an appropriate nearby 


medical facility. After-hours triage 
nurses can be reached through the 
following health center telephone 
numbers: Sault Ste. Marie, 632- 
5200; St. Ignace, 643-8689; Man- 
istique, 341-8469; and Munising, 
387-4721. 

Those advised to seek care at a 
local facility after-hours would go 
to walk-in or urgent care clinics 
in their areas for basic medical 
services, including evaluation and 
treatment of cold and flu symp- 
toms, minor ailments or illnesses, 
and treatment for less severe 
physical injuries. Routine medical 
care must be obtained through 
their primary physician during 
regular tribal clinic hours. 

Common conditions typically 
treated in walk-in clinics include 
fever, chills, cough or congestion, 
sore throats, earaches and other 
minor ailments, insect or other 
minor animal bites, minor burns, 
abrasions, simple rashes or skin 
infections, minor cuts requiring 
stitches, sprains or strains and oth- 


er minor acute conditions needing 
medical attention as determined 
by the after-hours telephone triage 
nurse. 

Members can get after hours 
walk-in or urgent care in Sault 
Ste. Marie at the tribal clinic at 
2864 Ashmun Street, Monday 
through Friday, from 8 a.m. to 
7:30 p.m. (Closed weekends and 
tribal holidays) and the War Me- 
morial Hospital Community Care 
Clinic at 409 Osborne Boulevard, 
Suite 1 60, Saturdays and Sundays 
from 9 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. (Closed 
on Thanksgiving and Christmas). 

Members in the St. Ignace 
area can get after hours services 
at the Mackinac Straits Walk-In 
Clinic, 1140 North State Street, 
Monday through Friday, from 5 
p.m. to 8 p.m. (Closed Saturday 
and Sunday). 

In Newberry, members should 
go to the Helen Newberry Joy 
Hospital Gibson Family Health 
Center at 502 West Harrie Street, 
Monday through Sunday from 8 


a.m. to 6 p.m. 

In Manistique, members 
can get access to care at the 
Schoolcraft Memorial Hospital 
Redi-Care Rural Health Clinic at 
7870 U.S. Highway 2, Monday 
through Friday, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and Saturday from 9 a.m. to 1 
p.m. (Closed on holidays). 

The Munising Memorial 
Hospital Bay Care Urgent Care 
Clinic at 1514 Sandpoint Road 
is available to members Monday 
through Sunday from 1 1 a.m. to 9 
p.m. (Closed on holidays). 

In Escanaba, the St. Francis 
Hospital and Medical Group cares 
for members at 3401 Ludington 
Street Monday through Friday 
from 10 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., Satur- 
day and Sunday from 8:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 

In Marquette, members have 
access to care at the Superior 
Walk-In and Family Health Clinic 
at 2382 U.S. Highway 41, Mon- 
day through Sunday from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. 


Payment for after-hours 
services is covered through 
Purchased Referred Care (PRC) 
ONLY IF tribal members who 
receive after hours care is en- 
rolled in PRC (verify by calling 
632-5220 or (800) 922-0582) 
and the members are referred to 
after-hours care facilities by the 
tribe’s after-hours telephone triage 
nurse. 

All walk-in, urgent care ser- 
vices must be authorized by the 
after-hours telephone triage nurse 
before services are rendered. 

In a medical emergency in 
which a tribal member is unable 
to call the after-hours triage nurse, 
the patient or the patient’s family 
members must call the PRC pro- 
gram within 72 hours of the emer- 
gency to receive PRC assistance. 

Please call your local Tribal 
Health Center if you have any 
questions. 

Tony Abramson is the Sault Ste. 
Marie clinic manager for Sault 
Tribe. 
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Community Health educators there to help 



Sault Tribe Community Health educators and sisters, Mary Ellen and 
Heather Hemming. 


By Brenda Austin 

Mary Ellen and Heather 
Hemming are sisters and health 
educators with Sault Tribe 
Community Health hoping to 
bring positive change through 
exercise to tribal members 
requesting help or who are 
referred to them by their health 
care provider. They both work 
under the tribe’s Centers for 
Disease Control Good Health 
and Wellness in Indian Country 
grant. 

Both sisters began their 
careers with the tribe at Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center. Mary Ellen was there 
four years as an events coor- 
dinator and acting building 
supervisor during the evening 
hours. Heather started working 
for the tribe eight years ago as a 
weight room monitor in the fit- 
ness center. She was also there 
four years before applying for 
and accepting the events coordi- 
nator position. “I really enjoyed 
working at Big Bear,” she said. 
“I loved being around the rec- 
reation activities and programs , 
and after a while the Community 
Health educator position came 
open and I applied and was 
offered that position and have 
been here since then.” 

Mary Ellen has a Bachelor 
of Science degree from Lake 


Superior State University 
(LSSU) in psychology. She then 
went to graduate school at the 
University of Dayton in Ohio 
for psychology, finishing the 
coursework and is currently 
working to complete her thesis. 
After being around a fitness 
environment and overseeing 
the fitness center in the eve- 
nings, she decided to apply for 
a Community Health educator 
position. 

“I was hired almost a year 
ago in December and really love 
what I do,” she said. She has 
since taken certification exams 


at LSSU through the American 
College of Sports Medicine to 
become a certified personal 
trainer and an inclusive fitness 
trainer — meaning she can train 
people who might have cogni- 
tive or physical disabilities and 
other types of impairments such 
as a hearing disability. She also 
has a credential in the Exercise 
Is Medicine Program, allowing 
her to train people with chronic 
diseases and conditions. 

Additionally, she recently 
became certified in motiva- 
tional interviewing through 
Motivational Interviewing 


Network of Trainers, which she 
said is a way of helping patients 
through making behavior chang- 
es. “We help them to develop 
habits of physical activity and 
exercise and to come up with 
options to overcome any barriers 
they may have between them 
and their goals,” she said. 

Heather, who has been at 
Community Health for almost 
four years, said they facilitate 
a program called the MOVE 
Weight Management Program, 
alongside registered dietitians, 
and are trying to establish a 
physical activity referral system 
with patient care providers at 
the health center. 

“We already have referrals to 
our registered dietitians and the 
Nicotine Dependence Program, 
so the missing piece was phys- 
ical activity,” she said. “With 
our Good Health and Wellness 
in Indian Country grant we are 
trying to get that established. We 
have the protocols and proce- 
dures developed, and now pro- 
gram details are being piloted.” 

She said although they are 
Community Health employees, 
it makes sense for them to be 
located part of the time at Big 
Bear, where they hold MOVE 
facilitated sessions and can also 
utilize the fitness center when 
needed. 


The MOVE Weight 
Management Program began 
Oct. 4. The sisters said this is 
third time the program has been 
offered, and is also available 
online through the Veterans 
Administration. The facilitated 
class sessions meet every other 
week and clients in the MOVE 
program meet with Heather 
and Mary-Ellen every week for 
physical activity at Big Bear 
Arena. Those in the program 
also work with Community 
Health registered dietitians, who 
facilitate the nutrition sessions 
for MOVE. 

Heather graduated from 
LSSU with a bachelor’s in exer- 
cise science and is certified by 
the ACSM as an exercise phys- 
iologist. She is also certified as 
an inclusive fitness trainer, a 
trained lifestyle coach and plans 
on taking an exam to be certi- 
fied as a clinical exercise physi- 
ologist in December, which will 
allow her to do stress testing 
and train high-risk populations . 

They are in their third year 
of a five-year grant and hope 
to keep these programs going, 
growing and sustainable. For 
further information about 
the MOVE program or other 
programs available through 
Community Health, call (906) 
632-5210. 


What to expect from dental silver nitrate program 


By David Drockton, DDS 

This is the second part of a 
description of a new program 
in implementation by the Sault 
Tribe Dental Program using a 
medication called silver nitrate 
to initially treat tooth cavities in 
young children. 

For many years, many Sault 
Tribe children have experienced 
tooth decay (cavities) starting 
before first grade. This number is 
increasing. In the past, the only 
way dentists could treat this dis- 
ease was to drill out the decayed 
part of the tooth and replace it 
with a hard material to fill the 
tooth cavity. It is difficult and 


often impossible for the dentist 
to treat young children this way 
in the clinic because the proce- 
dure can be painful and the child 
is often too young to cooperate 
with the procedure. Therefore, 
some of the children have 
required treatment in the hospi- 
tal under general anesthesia to 
have their tooth decay treated. A 
few children have even required 
this more than once. This is a 
difficult experience for the child 
and the family. Often is only 
a temporary solution. Also, as 
with any hospital surgery, there 
is always some danger when a 
young child receives general 


anesthesia. Other dental pro- 
grams using silver nitrate to treat 
tooth cavities in young children 
have found the treatment is very 
effective in stopping the active 
tooth decay. Later, the children 
can often be treated in the clinic 
without any shots by filling the 
tooth cavity with a tooth-colored 
material. 

The recommended schedule 
for treating new tooth cavities is 
for the child to receive an appli- 
cation of the silver nitrate about 
once or twice a month for a total 
of five treatments . The silver 
nitrate is applied with a tiny 
dental brush not much bigger 


than the point of a pencil. One 
or two drop of the silver nitrate 
will usually be enough to treat 
most the cavities in the mouth. 
Fluoride varnish that the Sault 
Tribe Dental Clinic has used 
for many years is then applied 
immediately on top of the silver 
nitrate to help strengthen the 
tooth enamel. The entire proce- 
dure usually takes only a few 
minutes and is not at all painful 
to the child. When tooth cavities 
are treated this way, within a 
short time the cavity itself turns 
a dark color and sometimes 
black. THIS IS GOOD! This 
means the silver nitrate is work- 


ing to stop the infection and keep 
the cavity from going deeper into 
the tooth. 

After the tooth decay has been 
controlled by the silver nitrate, 
there are several options for what 
to do next. Dr. David Drockton, 
DDS, and dental assistant Angel 
Eggert will explain these options 
to each parent before beginning 
the first silver nitrate treatment. 
In the third part of this new Sault 
Tribe Dental Program story, we 
will explain more about this. 

For any questions about this 
new program, contact the Sault 
Tribal Dental Program at (906) 
632-5260. 


Nov. 1 marks first day of Native American 


Heritage Month, ACA sign up 


On Nov. 1, 2016, President 
Obama proclaimed November 
2016 as National Native 
American Heritage Month. 

President Obama talked, in 
part, about the strides tribes 
made during his administra- 
tion. Nov. 1 also marks the first 
day of open enrollment for the 
Affordable Care Act, one of the 
most significant benefits arising 
from the Obama administration. 

Approval of the ACA meant 
permanent reauthorization 
of the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act, empower- 
ing more American Indians 
to access quality health care. 
Also, Indian health clinics are 
able to recoup far more in third 
party revenue through the ACA, 
thus able to finance health care 
improvements and expansions. 

Beginning in 2014, 
Americans must have health 
care insurance. In our trib- 
al community, if you have 
insurance through your job, 


Marketplace, Veterans Affairs, 
TRICARE, Medicare, Medicaid 
or the Children’s Health 
Insurance Program (CHIP) then 
there is nothing you need to do. 

If you are uninsured and you 
are a member of a federally 
recognized tribe or are other- 
wise eligible for services from 
an Indian health care provider, 
then you must obtain health 
insurance or claim an exemp- 
tion, which means you don’t 
have to pay the fee. For more 
information about exemptions, 
visit www.healthcare.gov/tribal 
or www.healthcare.gov/exemp- 
tions. 

Even if you qualify for an 
exemption, there are bene- 
fits to enrolling in a health 
plan through the Marketplace, 
Medicaid or CHIP. You can con- 
tinue to receive services from 
your Indian health care provid- 
er. You may qualify for special 
enrollment periods to begin cov- 
erage outside of the open enroll- 


ment period. You may qualify 
for cost-sharing reductions 
that lower out-of-pocket costs 
You will help tribal programs 
because having health insur- 


ance, Medicaid or CHIP brings 
third-party resources into your 
tribal community. 

Find out about the options 
available to you on Healthcare 


gov. For more information or 
to make an appointment, call 
Andrea Osborn, 635-7483, or 
Lane Barber, 632-5200, ext. 
22620. 


A heavenly birthday wish to my son - Jim Ailing 


A heavenly birthday wish to 
my son, James “Jim” Ailing, 
11/22/54-7/16/13. 

To lose a fine and precious 
son, whether man or boy, 
deprives the heart of all its 
warmth and life of so much joy. 

But each year on this special 
day we celebrate your birth and 
treasure every moment that you 
were here on earth. 

We took those days for grant- 
ed and never dreamt or thought, 
that all our lives would change 
so much and yours would be so 
short. 

But now I must remember that 
although the tears may fall, the 
son I will miss forever, brought 
sunshine to us all. 


Happy birthday, my son, love 
and miss you dearly, 

Your mother, Vida Captain 

Missing you , brother, on your 
birthday. 

You were very kind and 
thoughtful with a warm and lov- 
ing heart, and when other people 
needed help, you always played 
your part. 

You’re thought of every single 
day, whatever time of year, but 
somehow more than ever, now 
your special day is here. 

No present can be given and 
that’s really hard, but there’s a 
world of love for you, deep inside 
our hearts. 

Each memory is shining bright 


and treasured dearly too, but 
memories can’t take the place of 
someone so dear, like you. 

Happy birthday, big brother, 
We love and miss you much. 
Robert Captain 
Ada and John Dalgleish, 

Birthday wish to our uncle. 

Today is your birthday uncle 
in heaven above, our blessings 
we’re sending to you on the 
wings of a dove, not just for 
today, but everyday hereof, we 
think of you always, with all of 
our love. 

Happy birthday, Uncle Jim. 

We all love and miss you, 
Kristin Olsen, Traci Belair & 
Bebie, Tim Peffers 
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Photographing Great Lakes freighters by drone 



COLD HANDS - Dan Vaught in one of his favorite spots in DeTour to launch his drone via land. He also launch- 
es from his boat. A Great Lakes freighter can be seen in the upper left corner. 


By Brenda Austin 

Dan Vaught spends a lot of 
time these days with a remote 
control in his hand positioning 
his drone to get the perfect aerial 
photo of Great Lakes freighters. 

A Christmas gift two years 
ago from Vaught to his now 
18-year-old son has changed his 
life. “ I enjoyed looking through 
telescopes and started to take 
pictures through them to share 
what I was seeing. It progressed a 
bit and I started getting more and 
more into photography. I got my 
son a small drone for Christmas 
in 2014 with a camera on it and 
I sent it up above the house and 
was absolutely fascinated that I 
could take a picture of my house 
from the air that quickly. I went 
online and bought one of the 
lower priced high-end drones and 
started doing aerial photography 
and got immediate responses 
from people who loved seeing the 
aerial shots,” he said. 

It progressed from there and 
he now has a Facebook page 
called U.P. North Aerial that is 
dedicated to his aerial photogra- 
phy. He also has videos posted 
on his Youtube channel, but said 
he finds it easier to connect with 
people on Facebook. 

Although his photography is 
a hobby at this point, he says his 
goal is to turn it into a business. 

“I have contributed some stuff to 
the Detroit Free Press of the Paul 
R. Tregurtha and recently took 
some videos and stills for the 
New York Times. They did a fea- 
ture story on the Algoma Equinox 
on a journey from Montreal 
through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway,” he said. 


Vaught launches his drone 
from shore in DeTour and from 
his boat. He said he uses web- 
sites such as marinetraffic.com 
and boatnerd.com that track 
Great Lakes freighters by using 
Automatic Identification System 
(AIS trackers) and that as long as 
the ship has its AIS tracker on he 
can see where they are. 

Legally, in order for him to 
sell the pictures he takes with his 
drone, he said he has to have a 
commercial drone license. He has 
passed the first part of the licens- 
ing process, and now has to take 
the FAA Part 107 aeronautical 
testing - which is a 60-question 
written test requiring him to 
know how to call an air tower 
and different air spaces - similar 



Vaught’s drone 

to pilot’s license testing. 

“I enjoy taking pictures and 
would like to sell them and vid- 
eos legally to different shipping 
companies. To be able to provide 
aerial photography for this area 
would be outstanding,” he said. 

The Interlake Steamship 
Company has used some of his 


aerial photography in their cal- 
endars and some of his pictures 
are hanging in their offices in 
Cleveland. “It’s a fun ride - it’s 
been a thrill - it’s flattering to 
think literally millions of people 
have seen my work.” 

Vaught said his aerial photog- 
raphy has also been an asset to 
the DeTour area. “It has provided 
different views for people who 
have lived in the EUP their whole 
life — they are able to see things 
they have never seen before,” 
he said. “It helps the community 
and hopefully gets the negative 
view of drones under control a 
little bit. Some people are worried 
about privacy. Drones are not 
good spy vehicles; if you were to 
fly a drone over someone’s house 


they would definitely know it’s 
there,” he said. 

Vaught added he believes in 
responsible drone usage and has 
been an advocate for that in his 
area. 

When he is flying the drone, 
he goes anywhere from 10 feet 
above the water to as high as 400 
feet, the legal limit. When flying 
around a tall structure like the 
towers in Goetzville, he can go 
400 feet above the highest point 
and must remain within 400 feet 
of the object. 

He said he has photographed 
ships hundreds of times and 
hasn’t had any problems with 
staff or crew when flying a drone 
above or alongside them. “I 
have one captain who loves the 
pictures, and I have a Dropbox 
account set up with him. He 
will tell me when he’s on duty 
because the relief captain doesn’t 
like the drones.” 

Vaught said he also has anoth- 
er Facebook group called Great 
Lakes UAV (unmanned aerial 
vehicle) Owners and they track 
boats from Detroit and New York 
out by the Wellington Canal area 
and as far as Minnesota. “I want 
to set something up where we all 
track one boat all the way through 
the river system,” he said. 

His children are both Sault 
Tribe members. His son, 18-year- 
old Christopher Vaught, the 
owner of the original drone, 
recently joined the Army, and 
his daughter, Kelly Vaught, is 15 
and a sophomore at DeTour Area 
High School. Dan Vaught was a 
Kewadin Casino employee for 21 
years where he was a gaming pit 
boss. 


Pounding the pavement leads to success for Ermatinger 



By Brenda Austin 

John Ermatinger knows what 
hard work is, and worked hard 
to build both a successful career 
and then business. For over 40 
years his company, Industrial 
Control, has been known by west 
Michigan industrial manufac- 
turers as a supplier of the most 
advanced emerging technology in 
automation. 

Ermatinger was born in the 
Sault and grew up across the 
street from the Soo Locks. And 
after graduating from the Sault 
branch of Michigan Tech (now 
Lake Superior State University) 
in 1961, he spent the next 
10 years in the U.S. Defense 
Military Complex as an elec- 
trical engineer. He said at the 
time there were no opportunities 
in the Sault and few elsewhere 
in Michigan. So he packed his 
car and with his wife headed 
to Boeing in Seattle, Wash., 
for his first job working on the 
Minuteman missiles. 

“We drove out there without 
much money, found an apart- 
ment with no furniture, slept on 
the floor for a month until our 
neighbors gave us an air mat- 
tress... and we slowly started 
buying furniture,” he said. “We 
stayed there for about two years 
then moved to St. Louis trying 
to move closer to Michigan and 
worked for MacDonald Aircraft 
on recon jets. I was there for one 
year and accepted a job closer 
to home at General Dynamics in 
Mystic Seaport Connecticut when 


they were building nuclear sub- 
marines, and spent two or three 
years there but was still driven to 
come back home.” 

He was working at Donnelly 
Mears as a new product develop- 
ment engineer developing auto- 
matic mirror dimmers and decid- 
ed to quit his job. “It was going 
to be like going to the moon — 
and when I got there I was going 
to burn my ship and stay there. I 
decided I was going to figure out 
something I could do to make a 
living and put my kids through 
school and be my own boss. One 
of my co-workers had left his job 
to start a new company selling 
glass to Xerox. He called me to 
say his machine was breaking 
down, so I spent about two weeks 
trying to solve that problem, 
which turned out to be a vari- 
able speed drive that kept blow- 
ing up,” Ermatinger said. That 


co-worker was the founder of a 
small business that later evolved 
into Gentex Corp. - now one of 
the largest and most successful 
businesses in West Michigan. 

He said Gentex Corporation is 
their largest customer, with their 
building located across the street 
from Industrial Control. 

Ermatinger began looking for 
companies that needed help by 
asking them what they were hav- 
ing trouble with. “My job became 
that of a business consultant, to 
look for and find what they need- 
ed fixed - and fix it,” he said. 

Industrial Control was found- 
ed by John and Doris Ermatinger 
in 1975, and became a High 
Tech Distributorship special- 
izing exclusively in advanced 
machinery automation rather than 
through the sale of commodities 
like wire and cable. 

Ermatinger said an example of 


how they help companies solve 
manufacturing problems is their 
recent work with a food process- 
ing company in Zeeland, MI. 

“We recently solved a leakage 
problem for a local food process- 
ing company by detecting flaws 
in clear plastic containers before 
food was added and an aluminum 
cover was put on. The manufac- 
turing line sent containers at 600 
parts per minute, which is faster 
than the eye can see any flaws, 
and we had to inspect the circular 
contour shape of each empty con- 
tainer passing by. 

“Our LMI 3-D dimensional 
vision sensor would look at the 
top of each lip on the jar and tell 
us which container was deformed 
and reject that one. General Mills 
soon called us and said that this 
company was now sending them 
100 percent flaw free product that 
no one else was able to do that. 

“General Mills had four 
machines in Toronto that they 
needed outfitted as soon as pos- 
sible. They wanted us to build a 
panel and modify the machines 
to install the system and teach 
their employees how to use it. It 
wasn’t long and people from all 
over the country were contact- 
ing us saying they had the same 
problem and wanted our help 
solving it,” Ermatinger said. “We 
dominate the market in our spe- 
cialty because we keep focused 
on the latest automation technol- 
ogy-” 

Industrial Control became 
the first distributor in the coun- 


try to put on a Manufacturing 
Exposition. “Our first Advanced 
Manufacturing EXPO was held 
in Hudsonville, Mich., in 2015, 
with large number of suppliers of 
factory automation and machine 
builders participating along with 
state agencies and local col- 
leges,” he said. 

Their most recent Advanced 
Manufacturing EXPO was held 
in Grand Rapids in August 2016, 
where they doubled their atten- 
dance and it was such a huge 
success that they intend to dupli- 
cate it again next year, including 
holding one in the Detroit area. 

Today, Industrial Control is 
owned and operated by John’s 
sons Karl and Mark Ermatinger, 
who purchased the business in 
2006. The company employs 
about 10 mechanical engineers 
plus a small support staff. In 
addition to their main office in 
Zeeland, they also recently added 
a small office in Detroit 

Ermatinger said that Michigan 
employs about 88,000 mechani- 
cal engineers, but because there 
is such a demand for upgrading 
machinery they are hard to find. 
“We are continually looking for 
mechanical engineers, because 
we are always trying to grow. 
Right now there is a shortage of 
technical talent in Michigan. The 
real money is in manufacturing 
and technology - because that is 
where the need is.” 

For more information, visit 
their website at www.industrtial- 
control.com. 
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Health participates in Indigenous Pink Day 


By Marlene Glaesmann 
In support of the National 
Breast Cancer Awareness cam- 
paign for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives, Sault Tribe health 
centers across the eastern Upper 
Peninsula participated in the 
Indigenous Pink Day initiative on 
Oct. 21. 


Indigenous Pink Day events 
took place across the United 
States to educate all American 
Indian people on the importance 
of early detection and to remind 
both men and women to keep up 
to date on their cancer screenings. 

Breast cancer is the second 
leading cause of cancer death and 


the most common cancer found 
in American Indian and Alaska 
Native women. 

Along with staff wearing pink, 
visitors to the tribe’s health cen- 
ter sites received breast cancer 
prevention information and lots 
of “pink” gifts from education 
booths. 



Manisitque — (Back Row, from left) Margaret Comfort, Patricia Reid, Niki Gauthier, Kellie Lakosky, Kelly 
Silkworth, Dr. Gloria VanKlompenberg, Alice Carley, Jaime Paradise, Danielle Goudreau (Kneeling, from 
left) Michele Cournaya, Tammy Davis, Angie Bosanic, Sarah Seder, Michele Hannah. 


This event was a huge success 
in raising the awareness of the 
importance of breast cancer edu- 
cation, prevention and screenings 
for American Indian men and 
women across the tribe’s service 
area. 

Many thanks are given to 
staff across the health services 


who coordinated and partici- 
pated in the event. Sault Tribal 
health centers will participate 
in this National Breast Cancer 
Awareness campaign in October 
of each year. 

Marlene Glaesmann is the 
manager for the tribe’s Rural 
Health Program. 



Sault Ste. Marie — Beverly Marble 



St. Ignace — Heather Lester, Pat Bures, Kassidy Yarnell and Munising — Nicole Cook 
Rose Paquin pose for Pink Day. 


Escanaba — From left, Theresa Haack, Harriet Nelson 
and Heather Jarvis. 




Marquette — Tara Armatti 


Newberry — From left, Shirley Kowalke, Christie Overland, Lois Bryant, Mya Glaesmann, Trenton Glaesmann, 
JoAnne Carlson. 
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Sault kitchen classroom unveiled at Harvest Your Health Fair 



Oct. 19 at the Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center. The expo featured over a dozen 
tables to promote good health with free information, a variety of health screenings, flu 
vaccinations, gear, lots of friendly smiles and help, along with folks selling goods such as 
handmade clothing, jams, maple syrup, honey and other wares. The health and wellness 
expos also took place in Hessel and St. Ignace on different dates in October. 



Staff from the tribe’s Community Health services and construction company witness 


Jenni O’Dell, Community Health supervisor, cut the ceremonial ribbon, officially opening 
the new teaching kitchen on the mezzanine of the Chi Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center. The kitchen is to be employed as a classroom for teaching safe, savory and 
healthful cooking skills. Youngsters in the tribe’s Youth Education and Activities program 
take the initial lessons in the new facility soon, later followed by other age groups. 



Photos by Rick Smith 

Left, Rebecca Gordon, RN, admin- 
isters a flu vaccination to Beverly 
Hoornstra at the Harvest Your Health 
Fair in Sault Ste. Marie. Along with 
flu shots for tribal members, family 
members and employees, the fairs 
featured farmers’ markets with local 
vendors, excercise demonstrations, 
health screenings, refreshments and 
prize drawings. 

Right, front to back, registered 
dietitians Mary Bunker, Stacy Storey, 
Julie Trestrail and Terri Keyes prepare 
and serve light and healthful comple- 
mentary lunches from the new kitchen 
for fair patrons to enjoy while taking 
a break from visiting and gathering 
information and goods at the tables. 




Jodi Hoglund and Tom Sauro, Community Health technicians, checked blood pressure and 
)lood sugar levels for attendees in addition to providing free pocket calendars. 



Daryn Royer, nutrition educator for the tribe’s USDA Food Distribution Program, helps an 
attendee at an information table focused on healthful eating. She also provided some 
complimentary devices for preparing healthful foods. 



Jenni O’Dell, Community Health nurse supervisor, gives a couple of ladies a tour of the 
new kitchen classroom. Plans are for the initial group of students to come from the 
tribe’s Youth Education and Activities Program followed by other groups later on. 



From left, Mary Bunker and Stacy Storey, Community Health registered dietitians, 
demonstrate how to make pumpkin fluff in a generally more healthful method. It’s easy 
to make, tasty and served as a dip for fruit. Folks were treated to samples. 












JKL School celebrates Halloween in style 

Everyone at school celebrated Halloween in style with a parade in the new gym, a game room in the old gym and a haunted house. 
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The Procession 


The Monsters 


The Cards 


The Game Room 


The Teachers 


Photos by 
Jennifer 
Dale-Burton 


The Dinosaur 


The Donuts 


The Haunted House 









EYES ON DIABETES 


SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS 

3 

in 


BLURRED VISION 



IF YOU SHOW THESE SIGNS, CONSULT A HEALTH PROFESSIONAL 

THESE SIGNS CAN BE MILD OR ABSENT 
IN PEOPLE WITH TYPE 2 DIABETES 


ACT TODAY TO CHANGE TOMORROW 

www. wo rid d i a b etesd ay.o rg 



International 

Diabetes 

Federation 


MAKE AN 
APPOINTMENT 
TODAY! 


O 

world diabetes day 

14 November 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribal Health Center 
2864 Ashmun, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

(906) 632-5200 

Toll Free: (877) 256-0009 

Newberry Tribal Community Health Center 
4935 Zeez-ba-tik Lane, 

Newberry, Ml 49868 
Phone: (906) 293-8181 


Grand Island Chippewa Community Center 
622 W Superior, 

Munising, Ml 49862 
(906) 387-4721 
(800) 236-4705 

Marquette Tribal Community Health Center 
1229 W. Washington Street 
Marquette, Ml 49855 
(906) 225-1616 


Escanaba Tribal Community Health Center 
1401 North 26th Street Suite 105 
Escanaba, Ml 49829 
(906) 786-2636 

Manistique Tribal Community Center 
5698 WHwy US-2, 

Manistique, Ml 49854 

(906) 341-8469 

Toll Free: (866) 401-0043 


Sault Tribe Health & Human Services Ctr. 
1140 N State, Suite 2805, 

St. Ignace, Ml 49781 

(906) 643-8689 

Toll Free: (877) 256-0135 

Hessel Tribal Community Health Center 
3355 N. 3 Mile Rd, 

Hessel, Ml 49745 
(906) 484-2727 
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Powerlifting champion, world-class mother, wife 



Photo courtsey of Jennifer Millican 

Sault Tribe member Jennifer Millican in her final attempt squat at the 
nationals, setting the American record at 167.5kgs — about three times 
her body weight. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Jennifer 
Millican recently won first 
place in her class in the 
USA Powerlifting National 
Championships, attended by 
1,197 registered competitors. 

The four-day event attracted 
thousands of fans from around 
the world, including athletes that 
flew in from Europe. 

In the days leading up to the 
championships, meet director 
Josh Rohr predicted that Jennifer 
would win the women’s 57kg 
class. She ended up taking first 
place over multiple-time world 
champion Jennifer Thompson 
by a margin of 1.4 Wilks points. 
Millican set American records in 
the squat and total, and according 
to her numbers, will be a force 
to be reckoned with in Belarus 
as her total from the meet would 
have put her first on the podium 
in Killeen over Russia’s Inna 
Filimonova by 1kg. 

According to the USA 
Powerlifting website, powerlift- 
ing is comprised of three lifts: 
the squat, bench press and dead- 
lift. Whereas weightlifting is a 
sport made up of two lifts: the 
snatch and the clean-and-jerk, 
where the weight is lifted above 
the head. In powerlifting, athletes 
are categorized by sex, age and 
body weight. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
(WAN) asked Millican some 
questions about her powerlifting 
journey. Her answers are below. 

WAN: When and why did you 
decide to start powerlifting? 

“Almost four years ago after I 
gave birth to my son and realized 
that my figure had lost a lot of its 
former shape — and I found out 


I happened to be pretty good at 
it.” 

WAN: What is powerlifting? 

“Powerlifting is an individ- 
ual sport in which competitors 
attempt to lift as much weight 
as possible in the squat, bench 
and deadlift. You are allotted 
three attempts at each lift during 
competition. The highest of each 
attempt is calculated into your 
total. Your total is what deter- 
mines your placing in the compe- 
tition. 

WAN: How many women 
complete in your class and in the 
sport in general? 

“That’s hard to answer. I can 
tell you at my first full power 
meet, there were 16 women 


competing and they were talking 
about what a big deal it was. At 
my most recent meet, there were 
over 400 women competing. In 
my particular weight class, there 
were over 70 women. These 
numbers hardly touch the total 
number of women competing 
in powerlifting. The great thing 
about this sport is that anyone 
can do it and they can start it at 
any point in their life. The sport 
is exploding and it’s doing so at 
a rapid pace.” 

WAN: Explain wilks points. 

“The Wilks Formula is a coef- 
ficient used to measure and com- 
pare strength of lifters despite 
varying body weights. It is used 
to identify the best lifters across 


the different body-weight cate- 
gories and can also be used to 
compare male and female lifters, 
as there are formulas for both 
sexes.” 

WAN: You are going to 
Belarus? When? What will you 
accomplish there? 

“Official invitations to com- 
pete on the National Open Team 
will go out in January, I say this 
to say that it is not officially offi- 
cial just yet. Barring any com- 
plications, I will be competing 
in Belarus at the World Classic 
Powerlifting Championships 
in June 2017.1 want to go to 
Belarus to win first place in the 
57kg weight class. I would also 
love to win best lifter, but the 
primary goal is to be standing 
on the podium with an American 
flag behind me.” 

WAN: Tell me about your 
training regimen. 

“My training is relatively sim- 
ple but physically hard. Meaning 
the movements require little skill, 
but getting strong is physically 
and mentally demanding. I train 
four days a week in just strength 
training and sprinkle in some 
cardio when I’m trying to get 
my body weight where it needs 
to be. The main movements 
are bench on Monday, squat on 
Tuesday, overhead press/bench 
on Thursday, and deadlift on 
Friday. 

WAN: The support of your 
family and extended family is 
important to you. In what ways? 

“I have two young children. 
My daughter’s name is Taylor 
Ann and she is 7 and showing 
signs of being strong like her 
momma. My son’s name is Feo, 
and he is 5 and showing signs 


of being head strong like his 
momma. 

“Without my family’s help in 
caring for them, I would not be 
able to train when I need to or 
travel for competitions. I train 
early in the morning and my hus- 
band is home and gets them off 
to school. I love that my children 
get to have relationships with 
their family — aunts, uncles, 
cousins, grandparents, great 
grandparents — what a gift for 
them!” 

WAN: What does the future 
hold for you in this sport? What 
are your goals? 

“I’ll top the charts, I already 
do. My goals are to be consid- 
ered one of the greatest of all 
time. If I can inspire one person 
to achieve a goal they’ve thought 
was slightly out of reach, to 
push beyond their perceived 
limitations, to become their own 
number one supporter, I’ll be sat- 
isfied.” 

WAN: Do you also work, 
have a career? 

“I work in catering as a sales 
account manager. I love food and 
putting on great events!” 

WAN: Anything else you 
would like to share? 

“I have a blog called Power 
Your Own, please feel free to 
read! The sport has given me 
so much more than physical 
strength. If you have an idea, if 
you think you might want to try 
something, if you have one fleet- 
ing thought that you might be 
great at something, take action! 
And when it starts to suck, stay 
with it anyway and see what hap- 
pens.” 

Visit Millican’s blog at: http:// 
po wery ouro wn .blogspot .com/ . 


Cyperstance: Internet security tips for a safer holiday 


It’s the season of hustle and 
bustle and some of the world’s 
biggest online shopping days. 
Cyber crooks increase their 
activity during the holiday sea- 
sons and it’s an unfortunate fact 
that as you email friends and 
family, or buy gifts from online 
retailers, you can also uninten- 
tionally expose your sensitive 
information and devices to 
hackers and scammers. 

Here are some security tips 
to help keep your season bright 
and jolly: 

— Always keep your com- 
puter updated! Use and main- 


the 

CybGrStancG 



Cybar SGeurity AnswGrs 
for your HomG & Family 


tain anti-virus, firewalls and 
anti-spyware software. 

— Make sure you are using 
unique passwords and change 
them often! While birthdays, 
nicknames and kid’s names are 
wonderful, cute and precious, 
they make for terribly insecure 
passwords that are constantly 
exploited by even the most ama- 
teur of hackers . 

— Make sure you are visiting 
sites with encryption! Took for 
a lock icon in the bottom right 
corner of the window and an 
URF that begins with “https” 
instead of “http,” remember the 


“s” indicates “secure.” 

— Don’t go off-site! Stay on 
reputable sites, your vulnerabili- 
ty to a financial swindle or iden- 
tity theft increases when you go 
off- site. 

— When shopping online 
use a credit card, if that is an 
option! Unlike debit cards, cred- 
it cards have a limit on the mon- 
etary amount you are respon- 
sible for if your information is 
stolen. 

Never-ever access your 
bank through a public network! 
Public Wi-Fi networks and 
hotspots are always vulnera- 


ble to attacks or infiltration by 
hackers. In fact, data sent out 
over public networks can easi- 
ly be intercepted by “sniffers” 
that can then parse out personal 
data. 

— And, always remember 
to log out when you’re done! 
Pay attention to “Scammer 
Grammar.” Many scammers 
posting fraudulent ads are based 
overseas where English is not 
their native language. 

— Remember to always 
check your credit/debit card 
statements and report any 
unknown activity. 


Rinna hired as Environmental Dept. GIS technician 


By Brenda Austin 

Anthony Rinna was hired 
recently by the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department as a 
Geographic Information Systems 
(GIS) technician. A GIS plat- 
form is a mapping tool used to 
analyze data, visualize patterns, 
and compare past and present 
conditions to make predictive 
models. Additionally, GIS allows 
people to visualize the world in 
ways that reveal relationships, 
patterns, and trends using maps, 
and charts. 

The software Rinna uses , the 
ArcGIS platform by Esri, helps 
him achieve the department’s 
conservation goals by using state 
of the art tools for information 



Anthony Rinna 

gathering and planning - visually 


showing department staff ways 
they can choose to take action 
and potentially create positive 


environmental change. 

Rinna provides data collec- 
tion and additional support to 
staff within the Environmental 
Department, and in addition to 
their own data collection, he 
uses data collected by other 
organizations such as the EPA, 
DEQ, and NOAA. “We have a 
few different projects going on 
in our department right now,” 
he said. “We have two people 
doing water quality and we have 
the invasive species people — 
generally when anyone goes out 
to do fieldwork they will also 
be gathering spatial data about 
where they are working. The 
invasive species people might 
track certain plants — so if you 


plot that over time you will be 
able to see trends such as how 
those invasive species are mov- 
ing to new places or how effec- 
tive mitigation efforts are. You 
can do point and area mapping 
for different criteria. If they need 
me to go out and collect data 
with them, I will go out with the 
GPS and collect the spatial data 
while they gather additional data 
for their projects.” 

Rinna said GIS is often con- 
sidered the next step up from 
cartography, or map making. 
“The GIS software allows us 
to take data we collect and use 
it in different computational 
models,” he said. “It’s especially 
important for the Environmental 


Department because we do so 
much public outreach and inter- 
action with the general popula- 
tion. A map can speak to people, 
whereas if you have a technical 
paper it won’t really get the 
point across.” 

Rinna graduated from LSSU 
in 2015 with a degree in geology 
and a minor in GIS . He graduat- 
ed from Rockwood High School 
in the metro Detroit area in 2011. 

His fiancee is tribal member 
Amanda Boynton, who is an 
employee of Sault Tribe Early 
Head Start. 

On his off time, Rinna said 
that much like others he works 
with, he enjoys hiking and being 
outdoors. 
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Sault Tribe member Savannah Cox, 12, bagged her first deer on her first 
hunt on Oct. 29 near Harrison in Clare County. She used a crossbow and 
the buck was a four-point. She and her parents, Randy and Jennifer 
Cox, live in White Wake, Mich. 

Tribal members deliver 
crocheted winter wear 





Sault Tribe members Bonnie Miller of Birch Run, Mich., and her mother, 
Pauline Kraxner, from Bay City, Mich, make a special trip up north each 
year to deliver hand crocheted mittens, hats and scarves to Anishinabe 
Community and Family Services for distribution to our various sites for 
members and families for the coming winter season. Chi miigwetch! 


Kim Jodoin competing in 
national horse tournament 



Photo by Rilee Green 
Sault Tribe member Kimberly 
Jodoin of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
qualified for and will compete in 
the All American Quarter Horse 
Congress horse show’s national 
Youth Activity Team Tournament 
in Columbus, Ohio. The Congress 
is the largest single breed horse 
show in the world, with over 
17,000 entries during its three- 
week duration. Jodoin and her 
horse, Rebel, will compete as 
part of the Lake Superior Quarter 
Horse Association. Jodoin thanks 
the JKL Fiduciary Committee, 

Little Caesar’s Pizza (Julie 
and Mike Fox), Autore Oil and 
Fernelius Hyundai (Newell Vierra) 
for their sponsorships. She is 
the daughter of Lori and Cory 
Jodoin and granddaughter of 
Linda Bourque of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., and Rolland and Murina 
Jodoin of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Pierce wins national poster 
contest for Housing Authority 


Sault Tribe member Jaelyn 
Pierce of Manistique is a first 
place national winner of this 
year’s AMERIND Risk Safety 
Poster Contest. 

Each spring break, the 
Housing Authority’s resident ser- 
vices holds an annual safety post- 
er contest for all Kindergarten 
through eighth grade students at 
each Housing site. Regional win- 
ners are placed online for national 
judging, which took place in 
April. To finish off the contest, 
winning posters are announced 
at the annual AMERIND Risk 
Annual Convention and Trade 
show in May. 

For the first time the Housing 
Authority had an AMERIND 
national safety poster first place 
winner — fifth grader Jaelyn 
Pierce, 11, from Manistique! 
Pierce came to the annual poster 
contest to have a fun time color- 
ing, drawing and hanging with 



kids. She never expected to be 
told five months later that she 
was the first place winner with 


a $ 1 ,000 prize for the poster she 
submitted in her category. 

“The most exciting part is 
my picture went to nationals and 
they chose mine,” said Pierce, 
who plans to save most of her 
winnings. “My mom and I have 
agreed to put it in a savings for 
college, after I buy one thing. 

I just am not sure what that is 
going to be yet.” 

The Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority Resident Services 
Department is proud of Pierce 
and her accomplishment. So is 
her mom, Jennifer Ansel. “It was 
unbelievable, I am very proud of 
my daughter,” she said. 

AMERIND Risk is a 100 
percent Native American owned 
insurance company that sponsors 
an annual safety poster contest. 
AMERIND Risk is Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority’s insurance 
provider. 
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Menard named 
Best of the Best 


Congratulations to 
ACFS Caseworker 
Chris sy Menard, left, 
for being voted Best of 
the Best Caseworker in 
the Tri County Area! 

Northern Hospitality 
was voted Best of the 
Best Furniture Store in 
the Tri-County area. 

All In One Fitness 
Club in the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation 
Center was voted 
Best Health Club 
in Chippewa/Luce/ 
Mackinac counties 
2016! 

Sault Tribe Housing 
was awarded the “Best 
of the Best in the Tri- 
County for best home 
remodelers.” 


And, Kewadin 
Casino was awarded 
the Best of the Best in 
the Tri-County for: 

Best Casino 
Best Bingo Hall 
Best Bar - Rapids 
Lounge 

Best Motel-Hotel 
Best Place to Spend 
a Saturday Night 
Best Restaurant/ 

Fast Friendly Service - 
DreamCatchers 
Best Art Gallery - 
Bahweting Art Gallery 
Best Gift Shop 
Best Entertainment 
Venue - DreamCatchers 
Theater 

Congratulations to 
All Team Members! 
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Early Childhood Education hosts family dance 


By Tammy Pinkoski and 
Wayne Somes 

Sault Tribe Early Childhood 
Education’s first family dance 
was a success with the collabo- 
ration of the tribe’s USD A and 
Community Health departments 
and the Honoring Our Children 
Grant. This first dance was cos- 
tume-themed. 

The aim of the dance was to 
get our families’ hearts moving, 
meet the expectations of our par- 
ents’ interests and fulfill a few 
of the Office of Head Start seven 
“Parent, Family, and Community 
Engagement Outcomes.” Other 
goals included connecting fami- 
lies to peers and their community, 
improve upon family wellbeing 
and provide a place to foster pos- 
itive parent-child relationships. 

The Oct. 19 turnout was unex- 
pected — 24 families attended 
and moms and dads were eager to 
help. Staff volunteered to set up 
additional tables and remained at 


the event to tear them down. 

Cayrn Royer from the tribe’s 
USD A program served por- 
tion-sized servings of chicken 
potpie and macaroni and cheese 
muffins. She also provided infor- 
mation on “My Plate,” the USDA 
food commodities program and 
demonstrated some basic yoga 
moves. 

Heather Hemming and Mary 
Ellen Hemming from the tribe’s 
Community Health Department 
provided information packets 
that included Sault Ste. Marie 
and Kinross trail maps, adult and 
children physical activities, the 
benefits of walking and water 
bottles to each family and also 
provided dance activities, includ- 
ing Zumba. 

Great Start contributed two 
children’s yoga books as door 
prizes. 

This event was made possible 
by all, including families and 
W.G. Kellogg. 


Deadline for incentive 
awards is January 31 


By Brandi MacArthur 

The Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Self-Sufficiency 
Incentive Award Program is 
accepting application packets 
and grade reports between Dec. 
1,2016, and Jan. 31, 2017, for 
the fall of 2016 semester. This 
program pays an estimated $30 
per credit hour for classes passed 
with a C grade or better as long 
as it is not a repeat course. 

Students applying for the 
program must complete 2016-17 
Higher Education Application 
Packets and submit them along 
with copies of current tribal 
identification cards and fall 2016 
grades. 

Grade reports can be unoffi- 
cial transcripts printed directly 
from the college website as long 
as it has the student’s full name, 
college name, courses for fall of 


2016, credit hours per course and 
final grades per course. 

For more information, full 
program details or to apply, 
visit http://www.saulttribe.com/ 
membership-services/educa- 
tion/ 1 5 -membership- services/ 
education/44-higher-education . 

Person to contact regarding the 
program is Brandi MacArthur at 
bmacarthur @ saulttribe .net . 

All students who submit 
documentation to the Higher 
Education office will receive 
a confirmation email from 
MacArthur. Those who submit- 
ted documentation previously 
but have not received your con- 
firmation email, please contact 
MacArthur. Emails go out within 
48 hours of submission unless 
it is the weekend, in which case 
paperwork will be processed on 
Monday. 


Seeking students 
interested in research 


STEP-UP is looking for high 
school students in grades 11 
and 12 who want to explore 
possibilities in science and 
research. STEP-UP — Short 
Term Research Experience for 
Underrepresented Persons — 
provides high school juniors and 
seniors with summer research 
experiences in biomedical, clin- 
ical and social sciences. 

Students experience eight to 
10 weeks of research, receive 
a summer stipend, work with 
experienced science mentors 
in their hometowns or regions 
and get an all expense paid trip 
in early August to the National 
Institutes of Health to present 
their research project. 

Successful applicants must 
be a U.S. Citizen at last 16 
years of age in grades 11 or 12 
at time of applying with a min- 
imum overall grade point aver- 
age of 2.75. Applicants must 
also have personal health insur- 
ance and come from a disad- 
vantaged background (Amerian 
Indian, Hispanic, African- 
American, Pacifica Islander, 


— Be 16 or older 
— Be in grade 11 or 12 at 
the time of application 

— Have minimum overall 
GPAof 2.75 

— Have personal medical / 
health insurance 

— Come from a disad- 
vantaged background (Native 
American/ Alaska Native, 
Hispanic/Latino, African 
American, Pacific Islander, 
disability, low socioeconomic 
background, first generation). 
Be sure to check the AI/AN cat- 
egory if appropriate. 

Deadline for applications is 
Feb. 15, 2017, and notification 
of awards is mid-March 2017. 

For more information and 
to apply, go to https ://www. 
niddk .nih .gov/research-funding/ 
process/diversity /research- 
and-training-for- students/ 
short-term-research-experi- 
ence-underrepresented-persons/ 
Pages/default.aspx. 

For questions, please con- 
tact Noe, project coordinator, 
(702) 895-4003, noehealani. 
bareng-antolin@unlv.edu. 



Sault Tribe Early Childhood Education’s first family 
dance was a success. 


The Oct. 19 turnout was unexpected — 24 families 
attended and moms and dads were eager to help. 





embers Walk On^*< 


SYLVIA A. BAKER 

Sylvia Ann Baker, 69, of 
Clare, Mich., passed away 
on Oct. 29, 2016, at the Mid 
Michigan 


Medical 
Center in 
Clare. Sylvia 
was born 
the daughter 
of the late 
Bruno and 
Barbara (nee 
LeBlanc) 

Persyn on 

Aug. 28, 1947, in Detroit. 

She was united in marriage 
to Robert Baker on Sept. 19, 
1964. 

Sylvia worked in the Food 
Service industry as a chef and 
server. She and Robert moved 
to the Clare and Farwell areas 
from Evart in 2005 . She loved 
playing bingo and visiting the 
casino; when she was younger 
she enjoyed ice skating. She is 
remembered by her family as a 
loving wife, mother and grand- 
mother, as well as a phenome- 
nal cook. Sylvia was a member 
to the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Sylvia is survived by her 
husband Robert; sons, Robert 
E. (Rhonda) of Florida and 
William D. of Michigan; 
daughters, Sherri (Timothy) 
Dunford of Kentucky, Marie 
(Dan) Brady of Holland, 
Sacheen (Matthew) Johnson 
of Sears and Christina 
(Michael) Bowen of Farwell; 

21 grandchildren, Sherri’s 
children (Alex William Smith 
Jr., Arthur Dunford, Oscar 
John Dunford); Robert’s 
children (Kammie Roberts, 
Corey Kowtko , Eric Cooper, 
Jason Cooper, James Cooper, 
Gregory Cooper); William’s 
children (Tabitha Baker, 
Savannah Baker); Marie’s 
children (Michael Johnson 
Jr., Jennifer Sheldon, Lance 
Brady and Nathan Brady); 
Sacheen ’s children (Shay Lynn 
Crawford, Cheyenne Crawford, 
Eric Johnson) and Christina’s 
children (Alicia Gates, Joseph 
Bowen, Samantha Bowen); and 
35 great grandchildren with 


Over the course of his life, 
John was committed to serv- 
ing his faith community and 
loving life. John and his wife 
spent many years singing in the 
Nativity Church choir. Anyone 
who ever attended a Christmas 
Eve service there heard his 
beautiful baritone voice, proud 
and strong. One of John’s pas- 
sions was playing horseshoes. 
He travelled across the country 
to play, and was a world cham- 
pion. He spent hours practicing 
and coaching his grandchildren 
in his love of the game. More 
recently, you could find him 
playing weekly darts with his 
lifetime partner and best friend. 

John is survived by his lov- 
ing wife, Jeanette; sons John 
III (Diane) McCarthy and 
Michael (Stephanie) McCarthy; 
daughter Shannon (William) 
Schroeder; grandchildren Erick, 
John IV, Michael, Connor, 
Ethan, Patrick and Alanna; 
Siblings Mary McCarthy, R. 
Michael (Judy) McCarthy, 
Kathleen (Richard) Adams and 
Timothy (Sue Ellen) McCarthy; 
and many cherished nieces and 
nephews. 

John will be met in heav- 
en by his parents, John and 
Frances McCarthy. 

Visitation took place on 
Oct. 17 at Our Lady of the 
Lake Catholic Church in Nine 
Mile Falls, Wash. Services 
followed at the church on 
Oct. 18. Memorials may be 
directed to Our Lady of the 
Lake Catholic Church Building 
Fund, 6122 Highway 291, Nine 
Mile Falls, WA 99026. Funeral 
arrangements were handled by 
Catholic Funeral and Cemetery 
Services of Spokane and flow- 
ers may be directed to them at 
7200 N. Wall St., Spokane, WA 
99208. 

The family plans a memo- 
rial service in the summer of 
2017 to at Donaldson Cemetery 
in Pickford, Mich. John was 
a proud member of the Sault 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

...And, until we meet again, 
may God hold you in the palm 
of His hand. 

- Traditional Irish Blessing 


two more on the way; siblings, 
Ida Mae Rush, Donna Dunford, 
Helena Bezzina, Robert Persyn, 
James Persyn and Bruno 
Persyn II. 

Sylvia was preceded 
in death by her siblings, 
Carolyn Persyn Dunford and 
Victor Persyn; a grandson, 

Cody Richard Bowen; and a 
great-granddaughter, Makayla 
Rose Johnson. 

Visitation and services took 
place on Nov. 1, 2016, at the 
Clare Chapel of Stephenson- 
Wyman Funeral Home. 
Memorial contributions may 
be made to help defray final 
expenses. Condolences may be 
left at www.stephenson-wy- 
man.com. 


JOHN T. MCCARTHY 

John T. McCarthy was born 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on 
Mav 23, 


1945. He 
passed away 
suddenly 
in the arms 
of his lov- 
ing wife, 

Jeanette, on 
Oct. 7,2016, 
in their home 
in Spokane, 

Wash., where they spent the 
past 11 years. 

This strong, kind and gentle 
man grew up and spent most of 
his life on the St. Marys River 
in Sault Ste. Marie. He was 
from a strong Irish background. 
John grew up on the Sault ’s 
east side with his parents and 
four siblings and played basket- 
ball for St. Mary’s and Loretto 
schools. He met and married 
his high school sweetheart and 
from that day forward loved 
and committed everything to 
the family they built together. 
He was a quiet soul who was 
always willing to stand up for 
others. He loved to hunt, fish 
and spend hours in the forest. 
He was proud to graduate from 
the Ford Forestry Center and 
loved wildlife and nature, but 
his proudest accomplishment 
was his love for his wife, chil- 
dren, parents and siblings. 
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Jewell issues order encouraging tribal role in 
managing public lands with special connections 


FAIRBANKS, Alaska - On 
Oct. 21, U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior Sally Jewell announced 
a Secretarial Order encouraging 
cooperative management oppor- 
tunities between the Department’s 
land and water managers and 
federally -recognized tribes. The 
order sets out a framework to 
ensure that Native communities 
have the opportunity to assume 
meaningful and substantive roles 
in managing public lands that 
have special geographical, histor- 
ical and cultural connections to 
the tribes. 

Secretary Jewell announced 
the order at the annual Alaska 
Federation of Natives Conference 
in Fairbanks, Alaska. In her 
remarks, Jewell shared that her 
order facilitates collaborative 
partnerships and the integration of 
tribal ecological knowledge, prac- 
tices and concerns into the man- 
agement of federal lands, waters 
and natural resources where there 
is a connection to tribal commu- 


nities. 

“This Secretarial Order reflects 
the Obama administration’s deep 
commitment to strengthen respect 
between the United States gov- 
ernment and Native American 
and Alaska Native leaders and 
communities while boosting our 
efforts to increase tribal self-de- 
termination and self-governance,” 
said Jewell. “This kind of collab- 
oration with tribal nations will 
help ensure that we’re appropri- 
ately and genuinely integrating 
indigenous expertise, experience 
and perspectives into the manage- 
ment of public lands.” 

Interior land and water man- 
agement agencies covered by 
the Secretarial Order include the 
National Park Service, Bureau 
of Land Management, U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Bureau of 
Ocean Energy Management and 
Bureau of Reclamation. The order 
directs these agencies to identi- 
fy opportunities and undertake 
efforts to partner with tribes in 


the management of their land and 
water resources. These efforts 
include identifying key person- 
nel to explore such collaborative 
management arrangements; devel- 
oping bureau- specific guidance 
for collaborative partnerships 
with tribes; and engaging in con- 
sultation with tribal governments 
at bureau, regional, and unit 
levels to better understand tribal 
interests in specific collaborative 
opportunities. 

Interior Deputy Secretary 
Michael L. Connor, who has 
been a champion for collabora- 
tive management opportunities 
with indigenous communities 
during his tenure, noted that the 
Secretarial Order is guided by 
Interior’s federal trust respon- 
sibility to federally-recognized 
tribes and self-governance prin- 
ciples. Connor helped negotiate 
the successful Kuskokwim River 
Pilot Project in Alaska, which is a 
cooperative partnership between 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


and the Kuskokwin River Inter- 
Tribal Fish Commission for the 
management of fish and wildlife 
resources in the area. 

“This order ensures a contin- 
ued connection between Native 
communities and federal lands 
where we share complementa- 
ry interests in conserving and 
managing fish, wildlife and 
their habitats, and protecting 
cultural resources,” said Connor. 
“Cooperative management and 
other collaborative partnerships 
with tribes help ensure the 
protection of public lands and 
resources, guides appropriate 
development, and assists in better 
understanding and addressing the 
effects of climate change.” 

As outlined, the Secretarial 
Order guides Interior’s land 
management agencies to iden- 
tify opportunities, consult with 
tribes, and implement cooperative 
management agreements or other 
collaborative partnerships as 
appropriate that relate to: 


— Management of fish and 
wildlife resources; 

— Identification, protection, 
preservation and management of 
cultural sites; 

— Management of plant 
resources, including collection of 
plant material; 

— Delivery of specific pro- 
grams and services; 

— Management and imple- 
mentation of agency-related 
maintenance activities; and 

— Managing public informa- 
tion related to tribal, cultural and/ 
or educational materials related to 
an agency. 

The order does not address 
“co-management,” which are sit- 
uations where there is a specific 
legal basis that requires co-man- 
agement of natural resources 
or that makes co-management 
otherwise necessary. In some 
instances, such as management of 
the salmon harvest in the Pacific 
Northwest, co-management has 
been established by law. 


Pest-free 



By Rebecca Finnerman, MSU 
Extension 

Using integrated pest man- 
agement in your garden now will 
decrease your chances of insect 
pests and diseases next year. 

You may have read books that 
provide romantic ideas about 
“putting the garden to bed cre- 
atively” by leaving seed heads 
and foliage for birds and winter 
interest. While this is inspiring 
and romantic, if your garden 
was plagued with “pests and 
pestilence” this past summer, 
you’ll want to try a new strategy. 
Utilizing integrated pest manage- 
ment (IPM) practices now, such 
as cutting back and thoroughly 
removing foliage and stems of 
plants and infected foliage in the 
garden, will give you a leg up on 
insect pest and disease invasion 


garden problems is smart because 
it incorporates a variety of meth- 
ods that are economical and 
effective to keep plants healthy 
and achieve a bountiful harvest. 
IPM in the garden 

Some insect pests lay eggs on 
the underside of leaves, which 
will hatch like clockwork next 
spring if left alone. Michigan 
State University Extension sug- 
gests cutting perennial foliage 
and composting the clippings in 
a pile that is quite a few yards 
away from the garden. If you can 
part with the beautiful (or not) 
fall color of your perennials to 
get this job done before frost, it 
is likely that pests like slugs can 
be “caught in the act.” On cool 
mornings, slugs hide deep in the 
petioles of plants such as Hosta 


all the way to the ground, leaving 
no stubble, will help immensely. 

This thorough garden cleanup 
will also allow sunlight and air 
to dry out the surface of the soil, 
helping to suppress pathogens 
that thrive in piled up leaf litter. 

I find evidence of varmints like 
moles, voles and chipmunks 
when I am cutting back in the 
fall. Removing the perennial can- 
opy will also allow nature’s pred- 
ators, such as hawks and snakes, 
a much better chance of keeping 
them at bay. 

Many gardeners experienced 
fungal leaf and stem spots, mil- 
dew and rots in a wide variety of 
perennials. July’s brutal humidity 
coupled with warm nights can be 
very conducive to the develop- 
ment of many types of disorders. 


a good fall cleanup 


Even plants that generally remain 
disease-free in my garden like 
Peony had a variety of spots. 
Judicious removal of diseased tis- 
sue now will help get your plant 
off to a disease-free start next 
spring and reduced the need for 
pesticides in the garden next year. 

Weeds are also masters at hid- 
ing among the foliage. It never 
ceases to amaze me when I’m 
cutting back some phlox to find 
a huge mature ragweed plant or 
cottonwood seedling. “How did 
I miss that?” I ask myself. Take 
time to remove small weed seed- 
lings, especially winter annuals 
such as chick weed. An innocent 
little seedling now will equate to 
a green carpet of problems next 
spring before your muscles even 
wake up! 

Like annual weeds that are 


much easier to root out once the 
leafy debris is removed, perennial 
weeds are also much easier to 
control. Systemic herbicides like 
Glyphosate can be used minimal- 
ly when these weeds are exposed, 
with no threat of misapplication 
to your garden favorites. You will 
find the systemic products work 
very slowly in colder weather, 
but are still effective. Try to 
apply on a bright, sunny day. If 
you root out perennial weeds 
now, you will be thanking me 
next spring. 

As I get older, I find much 
more practicality in my garden- 
ing. The “winter garden” folks 
might find issue with this gar- 
den philosophy, but as my back 
groans and my joints complain, I 
have no problem chopping it all 
down and saying, “See ya later!” 


Enter the Black Lake sturgeon lottery for 2017 

Sault Tribe has an allocation of sturgeon from Black Lake in Cheboygan County in 2017. A lottery will be conducted on on Jan. 9, 2017, to determine who will have the opportu- 
nity to harvest a sturgeon. To enter, please complete the application below. 


201 7 Black Lake Sturgeon Lottery Application 


Sault Tribe has an allocation of sturgeon from Black Lake in Cheboygan County in 201 7. A lottery will be conducted on on January 9, 201 7 to determine who will 
have the opportunity to harvest a sturgeon. Please fill out the following application and return to Sault Tribe Inland Fish and Wildlife Department at: 2428 Shunk 
Road, Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783. Application must be received by 5:00 pm on January 3, 201 7. Applications received after 5:00pm on January 3, 201 7 will not 
be accepted. 


First Name 
Address 



Middle Name 


Last Name 



City 


State 


Zipcode 


File Number (Red # on Tribal ID) 
STS# 


Phone Number 



Date of Birth 


Sex 


email address 
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JOIN ME IN WRITING 
PRESIDENT OBAMA 

" Water is Sacred. Shut down Line 5 ." 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA, M.Ed. 
Tribal Chairperson 
“Representing All 
Members Everywhere” 



Aanii, Boozhoo! 

Like the Standing Rock Sioux 
in North Dakota, many of us at 
home are fighting to protect our 
homeland from oil pipelines that 
threaten our waters. In North 
Dakota, it’s the Dakota Access 
Pipeline. Here in Michigan, it’s 
Enbridge’s Line 5 in the Straits of 
Mackinac, the heart of the Great 
Lakes, which represents 20 per- 
cent of the planet’s fresh surface 
water. 

As chairperson of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
I have taken a stand against both 
pipelines and today I am asking 
you to join me in standing with 
our brothers and sisters in North 
Dakota. 

Join me in calling on President 
Obama to stop the Dakota Access 
oil pipeline to protect the water 
and Stand Rock Sioux’s treaty 
rights and sacred sites. 

Like the Line 5 oil pipeline that 
passes through the Straits of 
Mackinac, the government has 
the final say about the future of 
the Dakota Access Pipeline. Both 
pipelines involve the granting of 
government easements to pipe- 


line companies. In Michigan, 
the issue revolves around a 1953 
easement approved by the state; 
in North Dakota, it’s the federal 
government that has the authority 
to grant a permit. In both states, 
the issues boil down to the same 
contest of values and rights. Is 
protecting the water that sustains 
our people a higher priority than 
serving the interests of the oil 
industry? 

You and I have answered that 
question for Michigan and are 
fighting to protect our Great 
Lakes from a catastrophic oil 
spill in the Straits of Mackinac. 
We must also urge President 
Obama to stop the Dakota Access 
oil pipeline from crossing the 
Missouri River. 

The Dakota Access Pipeline will 
cut across farms, communities, 
tribal land, sensitive natural 
areas and waterways in four 
states. It crosses through the 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe’s 
ancestral lands and crosses under 
the Missouri River near the 
Reservation, which is its only 
source of drinking water. It is tell- 
ing that the pipeline had moved 
away from Bismark due to drink- 
ing water concerns. 


Write a letter to 
President 
Obama 

Here are a few simple 
things you can do to make 
sure your message gets to 
the White House as quickly 
as possible. 

If possible, email. This 
is the fastest way to get 
your message to President 
Obama. The president’s 
email is president@white- 
house.gov. 

If you write a letter, 
please consider typing it on 
an 8 1/2 by 11 inch sheet 
of paper. If you hand-write 
your letter, please consider 
using pen and writing as 
neatly as possible. 

Please include your 
return address on your 
letter as well as your enve- 
lope. If you have an email 
address, please consider 
including that as well. 

And finally, be sure to 
include the full address of 
the White House to make 
sure your message gets to 
us as quickly and directly 
as possible: 

The White House 

1600 Pennsylvania Ave NW 

Washington, DC 20500 


The Dakota Access Pipeline has 
gathered so much opposition 
that an estimated 2,000 to 3,000 
water protectors from across 
the country, the largest gather- 
ing of tribal nations in modern 
American history, are now 
camped out at the construction 
site near the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe Reservation. Standing Rock 
demonstrations are being held all 
over the U.S. and support is com- 
ing in from all over the world. 

In September, the U.S. gov- 
ernment called on the pipeline 
companies to temporarily halt 
construction while it looks at 
whether the pipeline respects fed- 
eral law. However, Enbridge and 
its partners have ignored this and 
continue to build the pipeline, 
disturbing sacred sites, and their 
private security guards and police 
have used increasingly brutal tac- 
tics against the water protectors, 
with tasers, attack dogs, tear gas, 
mace, sound cannons and rubber 
bullets. 

This conflict has reached a cri- 
sis level, and it’s due time the 
U.S. Government step in to take 
action. Please join me in calling 
on President Obama and the 
Army Corps of Engineers to 


immediately respond to the use 
of excessive force against the 
people at Standing Rock and to 
issue a “stop work” order in the 
immediate area of Lake Oahe, a 
large reservoir on the Missouri 
River about a half mile upstream 
from the tribe’s reservation. The 
President has the authority to stop 
the Dakota Access Pipeline by 
denying and revoking the federal 
permits. In addition to significant 
treaty and consultation violations 
raised by the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe, there are concerns 
about how this pipeline received 
fast-tracked federal permits 
instead of going through more 
thorough a full review of its envi- 
ronmental impacts. 

The Dakota Access Pipeline is a 
direct threat to our air, water and 
climate, and it is not the answer 
to our energy needs. This is why 
we need President Obama to 
support the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe and use his authority to 
revoke the federal permits and 
deny the Dakota Access pipeline. 
Urge President Obama to stop the 
Dakota Access pipeline. 

Chi MeGwitch, Neegee! 




Here is a sample letter to get you started: 

To the Honorable President Barack Obabma, 

The Dakota Access Pipeline is being constructed across North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, and Illinois, and will transport up 
to 570,000 barrels of crude oil a day. The proposed route goes 
through Standing Rock Sioux Tribal burial sites and desecrates 
sacred Tribal cultural sites. Additionally, it threatens the reserva- 
tion’s only water supply. 

A statement released on Sunday, Oct. 30, 2016, from the 
Standing Rock Sioux, said, “This pipeline was rerouted towards 
our tribal nations when other citizens of North Dakota rightfully 
rejected it in the interests of protecting their communities and 
water. We seek the same consideration as those citizens.” 

The Standing Rock Sioux Tribe argues that it was not properly 
consulted about the pipeline, and that the proposed route endan- 
gers the health and the general welfare of its people. It is engag- 
ing in peaceful protest against the continued construction of the 
pipeline, and is seeking possible re-routing and permit reviews 
through lawful process. 

In response, North Dakota Police are engaging in excessive 
force against protestors. 

As a citizen of the United States, I demand immediate action to 
stop the extraordinary display and use of force against protestors 
by the North Dakota police. I demand that official observers are 
sent to witness events taking place at the DAPL protest location. 
I demand immediate action by the Army Corps of Engineers to 
issue a “stop- work” order in the immediate area of Lake Oahe. 

It is now established that sacred sites in the pipeline route have 
been destroyed in violation of federal law. Pushing ahead in this 
area is not in the public interest at this time. A stop work order 
will de-escalate the confrontation while providing additional 
time to work through the easement issues. 

Respectfully, 

Name, Address and Phone Number 
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Standing Rock brings unity to tribal nations 



Michael McKerchie, 


Director, Unit I 
What is happening at 
Standing Rock is unprecedented 
in modern times, never have so 
many tribes come together to 
show unity. 

As thousands of Natives 
and non-Natives gather and 
protest throughout the country, 
we are reminded that we face 
bigger issues than ever before. 


Protecting our waters and envi- 
ronment for future generations 
is everyone’s battle. 

I am grateful that we have 
stood by the Sioux Nation — 
not only by a resolution to show 
support and a contribution to 
their legal fund, but also in our 
representation of individuals 
and groups attending the peace- 
ful protection of our waters. 

After all, we have our own 
battle against Line 5 and must 
continue our efforts to shut the 
pipelines down. I urge all mem- 
bers to get involved and help in 
anyway you can— share posts, 
write letters, attend rallies, etc. 

Standing Rock symbolizes 
that we have to stick together 
to get things accomplished and 
get past our differences to fight 
together for what matters. 

All tribes face in-fighting 
and disagreements, we are no 
exception. We must remember, 
though, that we all want the 
same things: to better the lives 


of our people and future genera- 
tions. 

We are a truly blessed tribe 
that has several communities 
throughout the U.P. with hous- 
ing, health clinics, law enforce- 
ment, fisheries, elder services, 
casinos and other services and 
enterprises. Members receive 
much needed medical, den- 
tal, behavioral and traditional 
health services at one of our 
many clinics or community 
centers. Not only have our clin- 
ics been accredited by many 
outside agencies, they have also 
increased customer satisfaction 
and serviced more members 
than ever before. 

Recently, our Health Division 
director, Bonnie Culfa, and 
former council member, Cathy 
Abramson, received national 
recognition by the National 
Indian Health Board with 
respect to their contributions 
to improving health in Indian 
Country. Thank you, ladies, for 


helping make the Sault Tribe 
a leader in health services and 
something many tribes can hope 
to achieve. Also, chi miigwech 
to the entire health division for 
your continued dedication. 

These are not just services — 
these are jobs, these are families 
and this is how we became who 
we are. 

In taking inventory of how 
far we’ve come, we must also 
remember how much it took to 
get here and how much it costs 
to stay here. The tribe cannot 
afford to keep increasing ser- 
vices if we do not make efforts 
to keep the services we have. To 
keep those services, we need to 
take care of the providers, take 
care of our staff and take care of 
our buildings. We’ve had high 
turnover in many areas, and we 
must take action to help prevent 
good people from leaving our 
organization. All parts of our 
organization — administration 
to casino. The casino makes 


the money to provide our ser- 
vices and we must re-invest in 
our casinos as well if we want 
to continue those services. We 
have to find a balance of ser- 
vices provided while investing 
in our staff. The board needs 
to keep our wages competitive 
and increase our benefits to 
maintain our communities and 
employees. We can only thrive 
if our people thrive. 

On a sad note, the tribe lost 
a good man this month. Joe 
Eitrem was a council member 
for many years and stepped up 
and was our chairman when his 
tribe needed him most. I was 
in attendance at many meetings 
with Joe and had the privileged 
of swearing him into office. Joe 
epitomized humility — he was 
a kind sincere man; he led with 
respect and was well respected. 

My thoughts and prayers go 
out to his family. Baamaapii, 
Ogimaa. 


Treaty rights — going back to the beginning 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


On October 19 and 20, we 
interviewed four legal firms for 
our 2020 Consent Decree. I was 
hoping for an aggressive firm 
with a history of treaty court 
wins that will fight for our trea- 
ty rights . All the firms brought 
knowledge of treaty rights to the 
table, but one stood out above 
them all. This firm answered 
the question Director Chase 
wanted asked, “Do we go back 
to our original 1836 Treaty and 
start from there?” and he stated, 
“Yes, we would go back to the 
beginning.” 

The question I asked was, 
“Can we hold the government 
and large vessel companies lia- 
ble for allowing them to bring 
the invasive species into our 
Great Lakes?” Invasive species 
have had the greatest impact on 
the lack of fish our fishermen 
are catching. This firm stated 
“Yes, we need to look at strat- 
egies to hold the large vessel 
companies accountable and stop 
the invasive species from being 
brought into the Great Lakes.” 
This firms only works on trea- 
ty rights negotiations and they 
have an extensive history of 
court wins all the way up to the 
Supreme Court. 

We need fresh, new ideas 
for our next negotiation — we 
can’t continue to allow our 
treaty rights to be trampled on 
and taken from us ! My family 


exercises our treaty rights and 
through the years we have had 
to sit back and watch as we 
have lost those rights ! I remem- 
ber when I was younger out on 
the ice, we had no limit to the 
number of lines in the water, 
now we are confined to a num- 
ber imposed on us by the gov- 
ernment. As a board member, 

I am in the position to hire the 
legal firm that will fight for our 
rights back and I can guarantee 
you that’s what I am looking 
for! 

I would like to thank all the 
fishermen who could attend the 
interviews. We didn’t have a 
big turnout because it was set 
during one of the major fishing 
times for our fishermen. I appre- 
ciate the input the fisherman 
gave during this time and even 
after. 

I would like to thank the 
board for unanimously passing 
the resolution, “Manistique 
Health Center FY2017 Budget 
Modification.” This budget mod 
was to take a vacant part-time 
staff pharmacist and make it a 
full-time position. Of the three 
tribal health center pharmacies , 
the Manistique Health Center 
pharmacy processes the second 
highest volume of prescrip- 
tions for members living in a 
five-county geographical service 
area and they access medical 
care at the Manistique and 
Munising tribal health centers. 

“Assessment of Tribal Health 
Services System” resolution 
became controversial but passed 
at the last board meeting. The 
chairman and a couple other 
board members tried to act like 
this was a head hunting resolu- 
tion. I have been in the situation 
of being head hunted by a board 
member, due to their family not 
following company policies and 
me enforcing them. So, to have 
that said is a bold-faced lie on 
why I think we need to assess 
our health delivery system. I 
don’t appreciate the chairman 
or board members throwing 


out false statements and hoping 
that they stick and the members 
believe these false statements. 
The reason I was a sponsor and 
supported this resolution was to 
have a complete assessment of 
our health system from top to 
bottom by a professional outside 
independent agency. It wasn’t to 
pick any individual out; it was 
to have an independent agency 
tell us if we are utilizing our 
health dollars where we need to 
be. I have always supported our 
health centers and all our staff 
— this is not about individuals, 
it’s about the membership and 
services. 

I find it funny that the chair- 
man and a couple board mem- 
bers were very resistant against 
the health assessment. Of what 
are they afraid this assessment 
will turn up? I supported the 
Human Resource audit that 
DJ Hoffman was a sponsor 
of; I believe the whole board 
supported that resolution. The 
HR audit resolution was never 
given to the executive director 
for review before he put it on 
the agenda, but he insisted the 
health assessment resolution 
go through that process. I find 
some board members and the 
chairman hypocritical - do as 
they say and not as they do. 

The Health Division brought 
forward its strategic health plan 
at the St. Ignace board meeting. 
The plan was not motioned so 
it died for lack of support. It 
was stated that this plan went 


through the Health Ad Hoc 
Committee. Director Chase and 
I are on the committee we did 
not see the plan nor had input 
before it came to the board. 
Director Chase and I have 
brought up cancer for almost 
five years at the Health Ad 
Hoc Committee. We have made 
suggestions about contracting 
with an oncologist to go to each 
health center, which has been 
met with resistance. The new 
health plan that hasn’t been 
passed yet does not address can- 
cer. Cancer is the number one 
disease affecting our members 
now. 

Drug Pricing Program 340B 
(where tribal members must 
be patients of record to use the 
tribal pharmacy) is another issue 
we have brought up; Director 
Chase prepared a three-page 
document that addresses the 
340B issues with our members 
and why we needed to look at 
alternative routes to providing 
care to them. The 340B has 
made hardships on our elders 
and the new health plan doesn’t 
address these issues. A sugges- 
tion would be that the health 
program uses its third-party 
revenue to hire drivers to ensure 
our members in the rural areas 
can attend their doctor appoint- 
ments. Those are just a few of 
the issues that the new health 
plan doesn’t address. 

I do not like to be negative 
in my reports and I apologize 
in advance. At the Nov. 1 board 


workshop, we were discussing 
the budget review dates. These 
are dates Chairman Payment 
picked out to work with his 
schedule; he did not check with 
the board members’ schedules. 

If the board speaks up and says 
that day doesn’t work (an exam- 
ple he scheduled during my 
Marquette Elders meeting) he 
gets mad and start to throw out 
insults instead of a solution. The 
board picked a day that would 
work but the chairman would 
be out of town and he said he 
would not allow the budget staff 
to present budgets to the board 
if he wasn’t there. Chairman 
Payment is the administrator 
over these budgets — he doesn’t 
need to be at the review because 
he works with the executive 
staff to put the budgets togeth- 
er before the board sees them. 
We continue to get budgets 
late, I do not like the hurry up 
and pass it with a “we can fix 
it later” approach. If Chairman 
Payment wants to continue to 
travel and be on all his commit- 
tees that take him away from 
the communities, then he needs 
to allow this tribe to move 
forward. He should not have a 
stranglehold on the day-to-day 
operations. He is refusing to 
allow the board to do its jobs. 

If you have any questions, 
feel free to contact me at (906) 
298-1888. 

Darcy Morrow, 

Unit IV Representative 
dmorro w @ saulttribe .net 


2016-17 GED programs underway 

Free GED preparation classes and testing being offered in the Sault 


Consolidated Community 
School Services and the Sault 
Tribe Adult Learning Center 
are once again offering free 
GED preparation classes and 
testing to all. 

Free classes take place at 
several places in the eastern 
Upper Peninsula. 

In Sault Ste. Marie, classes 


meet at the MI Works ! agen- 
cy every Monday through 
Wednesday from 12:30 to 4 
p.m., and at the JKL Bahweting 
Middle School every Monday 
through Thursday from 6 to 
8:45 p.m. 

Contact Tanya Pages at 
(906) 632-6098 or tpages@ 
eupschools.org for more infor- 


mation. 

For information on other 
area programs, please call 
the Consolidated Community 
School Services main office 
at (906) 495-7305 or visit our 
website at http://ccss.eup- 
schools.org or look for their 
Facebook page. 
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Fix needed to return taxes to Native veterans 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


Hello, by the time you receive 
this paper, we will have voted in 
a new president. Let’s hope for 
the best. 

In October, I attended the 
United Tribes of Michigan 
(UTM) meeting and met Peter 


S. Vicaire, tribal relations spe- 
cialist central region with the 
U.S. Department of Veterans 
Affairs . He did a presentation 
about a problem of improper 
(illegal) state taxation of reser- 
vation-domiciled service mem- 
bers/veterans. What this means 
is from 1977 through 2001, 
American Indians in the armed 
forces, though domiciled on the 
reservation, were improperly 
taxed by the states in which their 
reservations are located. This 
was first recognized in 1994 by 
a district court in Utah in a case 
called Fatt v. Utah State Tax 
Commission , which found the 
state taxing of Native service 
members was illegal. In 2001, 
Natives in the military who 
live on the reservation were no 
longer taxed. But the problem 
remains that for 24 years this 
taxing was done and is owed to 


these veterans. 

In 2004, Bill H.R. 5275, 
Americans Indian Veterans Pay 
Restoration Act , was introduced. 
This bill was intended to reim- 
burse those lost wages. On Oct. 
7, 2004, it was referred to the 
House Committee on Armed 
Services but nothing came of it 
and it has since been abandoned. 
In 2008, New Mexico was the 
first state to introduce legislation 
to return these monies from their 
own state coffers. Since then, 
Arizona has followed suit and 
it is the same for their Natives. 
They are the only two states to 
do this. 

In 2013, the National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) passed a resolution urg- 
ing Congress to restore these lost 
wages. In 2014, the four tribes 
in Kansas passed a resolution 
urging Congress to do the same. 


In October, the United Tribes 
of Michigan passed a resolution 
that also urges Congress to fix 
this. Ideally, this would be done 
with a national fix through con- 
gressional legislation and not 
state-by-state. It is estimated that 
$20-30 million would cover it 
nationally. I will keep in contact 
with the U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs and report if 
anything new happens. 

I attended our Tribal Action 
Plan (TAP) community presenta- 
tion Nov. 7 and one of our main 
goals is to combat substance 
abuse in our tribal communities. 
The number one issue is the 
challenges that tribal reentrants 
face when returning to our 
communities after a period of a 
secure setting in a rehabilitation 
facility. The lack of transitional 
housing or sober/safe living units 
was a top priority and access to 


employment among other things. 
Again, this is an issue that I will 
be working on and will keep you 
updated as we make progress on 
this. 

If you feel you have a sub- 
stance abuse problem please 
call the Sault Tribe Behavioral 
Health Department at (906) 635- 
6075. 

I thank all the team members 
for the hard work they do every 
day for our tribe; it is appreciat- 
ed. I also thank men and women 
in our armed forces for their 
service to our country and the 
support of their families. 

If you have any questions 
or comments you can contact 
me at (906) 203-6083 or at 
KKGravelle @ saulttribe .net . 

LET’S STAND WITH 
STANDING ROCK! 

Thank you, 

Kim Gravelle 


Tribe is being run for interest of a select few 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


As most of you know, I was a 
team member for 10 years before 
I ran for the board. I liked my job 
very much as I was able to help 
and work with many people. In 
2012,1 made the decision to run 
for the board because I believed 
I had the education, insight of 
being an employee and the drive 
to make a difference. As an 
educated Sault Tribe member, I 
applied and interviewed for many 
jobs and I was like many other 
members, overlooked because of 
politics. On one hand the tribe 
says we want our members to get 
an education and come back to 
work for the tribe but in the other 
it really depends on who you are. 

Unfortunately, nothing much 
has changed. Some supervisors 
hire people that they can manip- 
ulate, will not be outspoken, will 
not know more than them or get 
encouraged to hire someone with 
political capital. Instead of hiring 
someone who has the skill set 
and will make the supervisor look 
good, they feel intimidated. Me, 
personally, I would rather have 
the strongest team. 

Let’s get right down to it — 
This tribe has been and is con- 
tinuing to be ran for the interest 
of a select few. There are certain 
families who have a lot of polit- 
ical capital and some politicians 
dance to their tune instead of the 
best interest of 44,000 members. 

I am personally tired of the board 
wasting precious time, money 
and effort on saving people’s 
family and friends. I believe each 
board member and chair should 
have to disclose every family 
member who is currently work- 


ing for the tribe. The members 
deserve to know the potential 
conflicts of interest. If you want 
to spend your time protecting 
your family, then maybe you 
should open up your own family 
business and stop taking advan- 
tage of the tribe and its members. 

Many times since I have been 
on the board we have brought 
up concerns from various areas 
of the tribe and if the concern is 
about another board member’s or 
chair’s family, friend or of politi- 
cal capital then you must be on a 
witch hunt. What about the other 
members and employees of this 
tribe — are they not just as valu- 
able? Everyone who works for 
the tribe should be there because 
they are qualified for their posi- 
tion and do their job. Not because 
So-and-So is related or a crony 
of So-and-So. I have always 
and will always be an employ- 
ee advocate. Sometimes people 
think they can try and run me out 
of places because they don’t want 
me talking to team members. I 
have news for them, you cannot 
stop me from communicating 
with anyone! 

I am addressing the chair’s 
accusation on his Facebook page 
and what he reported on Ustream 
on the night of Nov. 1 ’s meeting 
that I am breaching confidenti- 
ality and violating HIPPA laws 
for being at the health center. 

He is accusing me of entering 
the back offices. Anyone who 
has been to the St. Ignace health 
center knows you need a key 
fob to enter into the office area. 
Anytime I am at the clinic I ask 
the reception staff to call who- 
ever it is I need to seek services 
from. I am a tribal member 
seeking services. If anything, my 
HIPPA rights are being violated 
by whoever is disclosing when I 
am in the clinic. He even stated 
it is documented. Apparently, 
somebody has something to hide 
if I cannot even seek services 
at the clinic. He has threatened 
to ban me from the facility. He 
also claims I sent a memo to a 
provider telling them to not listen 
to their supervisor. I asked him 
to provide that memo. I am tired 
of being harassed by the chair 
or others because I bring issues 
to the table. I think it is called 
a whistle blower. I guess I can 


talk about anything other than 
a person with political capital. 

It is time these people get their 
priorities straight, are you here to 
protect a select few or the tribe of 
44,000? 

It is budget season again as I 
am writing this report, we have 
yet to meet as a group to dis- 
cuss Schedule C budgets and we 
still have casino budgets to get 
through. Director Causley-Smith 
had added to our last meeting 
agenda to establish a schedule 
to review budgets. As usual the 
games of we can’t go over the 
budgets unless the chair is there, 
every review has to consist of 
calling a special meeting and try- 
ing to use workshop time instead 
of meeting other days. The chair 
was supposed to attend a consul- 
tation in Minnesota during the 
days the board wanted to review 
the budgets so he canceled his 
travel. 

I want to know how the mem- 
bership feels about the fact that 
the board cannot have a board 
meeting, financials or budget 
workshops unless the chair is 
present. He has to sign-off on 
every hire in the tribe and decides 
when and what information the 
board gets. We never get monthly 
reports from him or his direct 
reports. I am tired of this dicta- 
torship. The members voted in 
2010 to separate the chair and 
CEO and the board delegated 
authority to the chair in 2012 and 
is the first vote I have regretted 
making. Of course he didn’t 
waste time and called a special 
meeting after the election while 
some of us were new and gave 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

It is time the day-to-day oper- 
ations of the tribe is run by some- 
one other than an elected official. 
This person is holding the tribe 
hostage for his benefit. He over- 
sees the Budget Department and 
can take money from any area to 
cover his travel or any other thing 
like all these post cards that keep 
being sent to members. The casi- 
nos have a CEO and the govern- 
ment should have a CEO who is 
an employee. The chair can then 
be on the various committees 
and advocate for what is best for 
the tribe at the state and national 
level. One person cannot do it all. 

There are 12 of us who were 


all elected to represent the tribe 
and its members. He treats us 
like he is the only one who was 
selected to represent the tribe. 

I had the largest percentage of 
votes in this election, so as much 
as he hates that, he needs to rec- 
ognize I have many people who 
believe in and support my efforts. 
I am calling all board members to 
take a stand and do what is best 
for this tribe. 

On our last meeting agenda 
was a 401k match of 1 percent. 

I am in support of bringing back 
programs such as this that were 
cut when I was an employee in 
2008. The problem I have is that 
this was thrown on the agenda 
before we have even discussed 
the 2017 budgets. We have no 
idea what our financial state is. 
We keep being told we have a 
balanced budget and have the 
contract support settlement to 
use. I personally want to see 
budgets first before making any 
decisions because the casinos are 
not making any more money and 
it is getting more and more dif- 
ficult for us to take $17 million 
from them every year, especially 
when they need many capital 
improvements. Also, I do not 
want to be cutting programs and 
jobs because of hasty decisions 
as took place when I was an 
employee. I voted “no” because 
of what I just explained. 

How do you feel about the 
chair requesting lists of the mem- 
bership whenever he wants. He 
says him and his staff are using 
them to make sure a person 
calling or asking for services is 
tribal. They can contact enroll- 
ment to get that information. Any 
release of information should be 
by a vote of the board and not 
handed out to a politician espe- 
cially a database to be manipulat- 
ed. We are spending thousands on 
postcards when many members 
have needs. 

RedW will be onsite in early 
December to conduct the HR 
audit. They will be interviewing 
staff and creating surveys for all 
team members in addition to per- 
formance reviews. Please take the 
time to participate so we can fix 
the weaknesses and enhance the 
strengths of Human Resources. 
The board also voted on doing an 
assessment of the Health Division 


that was met with some outrage. 
Outside assessments should be 
done in each area on a three to 
five-year basis to make sure we 
are doing everything we can do 
to meet our goals and getting the 
bang for our buck. There have 
been threats of a referendum by 
the chair. What is he trying to 
hide? 

Another thing I want to point 
out is the claim that one indi- 
vidual is or was responsible for 
making millions of dollars in 
third party revenue. This is due 
to the team members who have 
helped many members get health 
care through Obama care, those 
staff who do the billing and all 
others involved in this process. 

It is a team effort to bring those 
millions of dollars in and I want 
to say thank you to all of you 
front-line workers who provide 
that awesome customer service! 

The annual elder meal for 
units I, II and III will be at 
the DreamMakers Theatre on 
Thursday, Dec. 8. Elder checks 
are estimated at about $500 for 
January. There are about 352 
more elders who qualify this 
year. 

The Unit III Christmas party 
will be at the Kewadin Shores 
Event Center on Sunday, Dec. 

11 from 11 a.m.-2 p.m. We are 
taking donations of cakes for the 
cakewalk. Please deliver them to 
the party by 10 a. m. or contact 
me for arrangements. 

The Unit III elders cookie sale 
will be at the McCann School on 
Saturday, Dec. 3 at 10 a. m. until 
supplies are gone. 

The Little Bear East Arena 
will be offering free public skat- 
ing for everyone all season as 
part of the St. Ignace 2 percent 
allocation. This will not include 
Fab Fridays, which will still be 
$5 because of pizza and drinks 
being served. 

Happy Thanksgiving to all our 
staff, elders and members of our 
tribe! Please continue to pray for 
our people at Standing Rock and 
our armed forces and their fami- 
lies. 

Remember the truth will 
always set you free! If you have 
questions or concerns, please 
contact me at bsorenson@ sault- 
tribe .net , bridgett9 1 @ yahoo .com , 
or (906) 430-0536. 
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Joe Eitrem was kind, generous and respectful 



DJ Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

As we near the holiday season, 
I am hopeful that we can accom- 
plish much more before 2016 has 
concluded. 

CASINOS 

The casino budgets have still 
not been seen at the time this arti- 
cle was drafted (Nov. 6, 2016). 

I am anxiously waiting to see 
detailed plans to move our casino 
operations progressively forward 
and increase revenues and actual 


net profit for the tribe as a whole. 

BUDGETS 

The tribal board is currently 
preparing to review Schedule C 
and enterprise budgets. Since last 
month the Schedule B budgets 
have been approved in a rapid, 
cursory review based process, 
which is not how such important 
matters should be addressed. As I 
stated last month: 

“It is not responsible to simply 
hurry up and adopt annual bud- 
gets without detailed plans, and 
goals. Our tribe needs to develop, 
and adopt, both a short term and 
long term plan within our gov- 
ernmental structure, as well as 
our enterprise structure. Without 
proper planning there is no rea- 
sonable manner with which to 
gauge our tribes needs, successes, 
failures, goals, and objectives. 
This is the entire problem with 
how the tribe operates. As a tribe 
we do not plan ahead, nor change 
direction to adjust to the changing 
winds. We plow forward until 
forced to make decisions, or have 


them made for us. I am extremely 
concerned with our operations 
and the planning (both short- and 
long-term) necessary for their 
continued stability.” 

This needs to change, and it is 
apparent that appropriate legisla- 
tion needs to be adopted to ensure 
that it occurs in the future. 

ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

In each and every report that 
I write I will continue to list as 
a major emphasis. I have, and 
will continue to stress the need to 
diversify economically. To ensure 
that we are able to diversify we 
must adopt plans, and embrace 
opportunities outside of the realm 
of casinos. In addition, the tribe 
needs to ensure that its business 
approaches are separated from its 
tribal politics. 

I am pleased to announce that 
the tribes new economic devel- 
opment director will begin their 
respective duties on Nov. 28, 
2016. This effort has been years 
in the making and I look forward 




Joseph Eitrem 


to the progress that can be made 
if the tribe allows this position to 
thrive and not be micromanaged. 
The need for diversification is 
essential to our tribe’s long-term 
economic survival. 

GRATITUDE 

Election to office is an honor, 
an opportunity to attempt to make 
our tribe and community better. 
Election to office also provides 
officials with the opportunity to 


interact with and work alongside 
with tribal members from all 
walks of life. 

I would like to specifically 
take this opportunity to express 
my gratitude for having had the 
opportunity to work with Joe 
Eitrem. If I had never served 
on the board, I would not have 
been able to meet, joke, laugh 
and argue (“discuss”) with such 
a tremendous individual. Joe had 
a huge heart and was extremely 
kind, respectful and generous. 

He will be missed but he will 
not be forgotten. 

I would like to take this 
moment to express my gratitude 
for this opportunity and will 
continue to try and take the steps 
necessary to move our tribe for- 
ward and “get things done.” 
Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 
Tribal E-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 

Personal E-mail: djwhoff- 
man @ hotmail .com 


Casino employment problems needs attention 



Anita Nelson, 
Director, Unit V 


At a time like this, being close 
to the holidays when everything 
should be wonderful and happy, 

I have to hear about the serious 
employment problems we are 
having at the Christmas casino. 

For the last few months, infor- 
mation has been filtering back 
to me but I figured this wasn’t 
my concern as a board member. 

It could have been rumors were 
not true or there were personal 
reasons people were leaving their 
positions, but I found this to be 
false. The people would not leave 
for no good reason. They need 
insurance, they have bills to pay 
and the holidays are approaching. 
I cannot solve it myself because 
this information is confidential 


to me, but I’m requesting that 
someone in the chain of com- 
mand please help this situation. It 
needs to be investigated. I under- 
stand team members are report- 
ing it but nothing is happening. 
People I have known for years 
are walking off the job — very 
good workers — why? Is there a 
common denominator out there? 

I see and hear the complaints, but 
where did it go from there? 

On the other hand, there is 
some goods news this month. 

Our Munising Unit V chair 
was nominated for president 
of the Michigan Indians Elders 
Association (MIEA) at a meet- 
ing in New Buffalo, Mich., at 
the Four Winds Casino. And, he 
won, 11-9. Tom Derwin is our 
new chair of the MIEA. What 
an honor! Another honor is that 
Tom is a veteran who served our 
country as well. He does our tribe 
proud. 

I want to thank Bill Perry for 
going to the Sault and taking 
notes during the interviews with 
the attorneys vying for the posi- 
tion to represent us in the Great 
Lakes 2020 Fishing Consent 
Decree on his own dime. I had a 
medical appointment, so who bet- 
ter? Thanks, Bill. It’s narrowed 
down to two very good firms. 
There will not be a GLF meeting 
here in November, but there will 



be one Dec. 12, 2016. I’m not 
sure if the fisherman read my 
articles but I will notify them by 
messaging. 

At our Oct. 26 Advisory 
Committee meeting, Carol 
Strauser made a motion, second- 
ed by Terry LaTour, that funds 
be provided to send one elder 
from each unit’s elder subcom- 
mittee and the three officers on 
the Advisory Committee to the 
MIEA conferences. It is my hope 
the board gives this their careful 
consideration. No matter what 
unit you are from, and if you 
agree with this proposal to the 
board, please contact your unit 


representative. Your elder voices 
count. 

For those of you who do not 
see the Advisory Board minutes, 
this is the result of the advisory 
election on Oct .24, 2016. Unit 
V’s Boyd Snyder was elected 
chair, Unit Ill’s Brenda Garries 
was elected vice-chair and Unit 
IV ’s Ernest Demmon was elected 
recording secretary. Since trade 
schools have been added to our 
elder scholarships, interested 
students should contact Elder 
Services Division at (906) 635- 
497 1 , for the criteria to see if you 
qualify. 

Queries regarding the down- 


state casinos — all I can say is, 
it’s in limbo but we may hear 
something after the election. 

Important dates: Nov. 10, 
Marquette’s Unit V holiday 
dinner, Holiday Inn, 6 p.m.; 

Nov. 15, TAP meeting, Grand 
Island Center, Munising; Dec. 8, 
Munising Unit V elders’ holiday 
dinner, 387 Diner, 4 p.m.; Dec. 
10, children’s Christmas party 
(1-3 p.m.) at the Grand Island 
Center, Munising. Sign-up sheets 
posted. 

Happy holidays 
Anita L. Nelson, Unit V 
Director 

(906) 379-7825 


Soo Lakers Bantam AA hockey team 2016 
“Boo in the Soo” Bantam AA Champions 


The Soo Lakers Bantam AA hockey team (The 
Wicked Sister) are the 2016 Boo in the Soo Bantam 
A A Champions. The Lakers defeated Soo Sports 
Gold 3-2 in a shootout at the Big Bear Arena. 

Logan Raffaele denied all three Sports Gold shoot- 


ers and Elijah Clow scored the winning shoot out 
goal for the Lakers. Enroute to the championship 
game, the Lakers defeated Canton Victory Honda 
8-0, Kensington Valley 2K2 Rebels 4-2 and tied 
Sports Gold Rush 2-2 in pool play. 



Front Row (L to R); Logan Raffaele, Dalton Graham (ST Member), Noah McKechnie (ST Member), Jason 
McCormick (Batchewana First Nation) , Keldon Casey, Alec Armstrong, Dylan Szabo and Bennette Swanson. 
Second Row (L to R): Travis Cardinal, Robbie Landis, Kevin Smith Jr. (ST Member), Nick Gerrie, Jack Swan 
(ST Member), Elijah Clow, Kasen Reffruschinni (ST Member) and Bazzil Moran (ST Member). Back Row (L to 
R): Assistant Coach-Terry Goetz (ST Member), Head Coach-Rodney Wilcox, Assistant Coach-Adam Raffaele 
and Assistant Coach-Jordan Floyd. 
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Chase shares updates with Unit IV membership 



Denise Chase, 
Director, Unit IV 


Treaty rights attorney inter- 
views 

The board of directors recent- 
ly interviewed four firms inter- 
ested in representing the tribe in 
the 2020 Consent Decree. After 
the interviews I have my mind 
made up already on which firm 
will be a huge asset to the tribe 
in fighting to protect our treaty 
rights . And the question I have 
been asking all along, do we 
even want to negotiate another 
new consent decree or do we just 
let it expire? Making these 15- 
and 20-year agreements are not 
in the best interest of our tribe, 
fisheries or fishermen. We have 
to look at the pros and cons of 
entering into these 20-year con- 
sent decrees that affect our treaty 
rights and the tribal fisheries, 
fishermen and subsistence fisher- 
men. We will have to look back 
at what the tribe and fishermen 
lost and gained from the 1985 
and 2000 consent decrees. In my 
opinion, some have almost nego- 
tiated our fishermen right out of 
their jobs, and, I know for a fact, 
their waters ! 

Thank you to all the fish- 
ermen, Inland Committee and 


members who go to attend the 
interviews and be part of the 
process. I look forward to hold- 
ing future town hall meetings 
to get input from fishermen and 
community members. 

The following resolution 
was passed at our Nov. 1 board 
meeting. I was glad to collab- 
orate and co-sponsor this reso- 
lution with directors Causley- 
Smith, Morrow, Hollowell and 
Sorenson. 

Assessment of Tribal Health 
Services System 

WHEREAS , the director of 
the tribe ’s health services has 
retired, necessitating an imme- 
diate search for a well- qualified 
replacement; and 

WHEREAS, the board of 
directors has determined that 
it is in the best interests of the 
tribe to take this opportunity to 
undertake a complete and thor- 
ough review of the tribe ’s health 
care services system in order 
to maximize the benefits being 
delivered to the tribe and its 
members. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that the chairper- 
son and his executive team are 
directed to immediately prepare 
and publish a request for pro- 
posals (REP) from qualified 
professional evaluators to con- 
duct a comprehensive review of 
the tribe ’s existing health care 
system, including its organi- 
zation and structure , finances , 
personnel, facilities, equipment, 
members served, quality of care 
and any other pertinent compo- 
nents and to prepare a report 
and recommendations on what 
measures the tribe can or should 
take to improve and restructure 
its health care system so as to 
maximize the delivery of quality 
health care services to our tribal 


members. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that the health ser- 
vices review RFP shall be posted 
for a period of not less than 30 
days and that, upon expiration 
of that 30 day posting period, 
the chairperson and executive 
team shall report to the board 
of directors providing the board 
with a complete copy of each 
such proposal received. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED , that a health ser- 
vices review committee is hereby 
established to be comprised 
of the chairperson, the exec- 
utive director, and any inter- 
ested members of the board of 
directors: The committee shall 
oversee the RFP process, shall 
review and assess the profes- 
sional qualifications of each 
individual or firm as well as the 
merits of their proposals, and 
shall, within 60 days from the 
date of this resolution, provide 
the full board of directors with 
their recommendations as to the 
merits of the proposals and their 
relative ranking as designated by 
a majority of the committee. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED , that, within 30 days 
following receipt of the commit- 
tee ’s recommendations, the board 
shall schedule presentations and/ 
or interviews with those individ- 
uals or firms whose proposals 
it deems worthy of such consid- 
eration or shall take such other 
steps as it may deem appropriate 
to advance this process to a final 
selection of an individual or firm 
to undertake this study. 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, 
the executive staff will identify 
all savings within the health 
budget 2016 thus far and provide 
the amount to the board of direc- 
tors. 


I was very surprised and 
didn’t expect as much anger 
and opposition as was displayed 
by some during the workshop 
against this resolution, by some 
members of the board. I feel this 
assessment is no different than 
the audit of the HR Department 
that I also supported. Anyhow, 
we will be moving forward and 
posting for, interviewing and hir- 
ing a qualified outside auditor or 
firm to conduct the assessment 
of our tribal health services sys- 
tem. In fact, most health service 
providers, clinics, hospitals do 
a community health assessment 
every three years. In going for- 
ward, the tribe should do the 
same. 

Heat assistance 

2017 LIHEAP (Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance 
Program) opened on Nov. 1 . The 
goal of the LIHEAP program 
is to provide low-income ener- 
gy assistance to tribal member 
households in the seven-county 
service areas. The program pro- 
vides energy assistance to eli- 
gible tribal member households 
with the following energy needs: 
heating assistance, crisis energy, 
cooling and weatherization. The 
grant is an annual award in the 
amount of $500,000. LIHEAP 
served 984 families in 2015. If 
you are in need of heat assis- 
tance or would like to find out 
more information, please contact 
Viola Neadow, ACFS direct 
service worker, at 341-6993 or 
(800) 347-7137. 

Temporary elder driver 
needed 

There is a part time temporary 
elder driver position open for the 
western end. If you are interest- 
ed or know of anyone who might 
be, please call the Employment 
Department at (866) 635-7032. 


I would like to remind all 
elders that there is no charge to 
you for scheduling a ride to your 
medical appointments. The fee 
has been suspended. Please call 
the Elder Division at (888) 711- 
7356 to request a ride to your 
next appointment. 

Elder checks 

We were informed by the 
tribe’s CFO, that the estimated 
amount of your January elder 
checks will be around $500. 

Last year your check amount 
was $552. The main reason for 
the reduction is that there will 
be about 352 more elders who 
turned 60 this year receiving 
a check than last year. And 
remember, this amount is only an 
estimate. Final numbers for the 
amount to be distributed won’t 
be known until early January. 

Unit IV elders’ holiday 
meals 

Manistique — Dec. 8 at 6 
p.m. at the Manistique Tribal 
Center. Call 341-6993 to sign up. 

Escanaba — Dec. 15 at 6 
p.m. at the Chip In Island Resort 
Conference Center. RSVP to 
Viola Neadow at 341-6993 or 
(800) 347-7137. 

Unit IV children’s Christ- 
mas parties 

Manistique — Dec. 10 from 
12 to 3 p.m. at the Manistique 
Tribal Center. 

Escanaba — Dec. 11 from 12 
to 3 p.m. at the Willow Creek 
Professional Building. 

For more information, call 
Viola at 341-6993, Denise at 
203-2471 or Darcy at 298-1888. 

Looking forward to seeing 
you there ! If you need to contact 
me, please call 203-2471. Have a 
happy Thanksgiving ! 

Denise Chase, Unit IV board 
representative. 


McLeod contemplates future and reassures membership 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnaabek, as I sit 
to write this month’s article, I 
contemplate our future. We are 
two days out from knowing who 
will be chosen to lead this coun- 
try, and tribes everywhere are 
preparing to deal with whom- 
ever and whatever we are faced 
with. It is easy to become over- 
whelmed with worry and the 
uncertainty of the unknown, but 
one thing we can all be assured 
of, is that there will be change. 

Now, more than ever, it is 
important we remember who 
WE are and where WE come 
from. We are Anishnaabe and 
this is our home. We have 
ALWAYS been Anishnaabe 
and this has ALWAYS been our 
home. Our relationship with the 


federal government is firmly 
rooted in the treaties that were 
made between our Ojibwe/ 
Chippewa tribe and the nation 
of the United States, a nation- 
to-nation, government-to-gov- 
ernment relationship. That 
has not changed and will not 
change. 

By the time this article 
reaches you, we will know who 
the new president is. I want to 
assure you that no matter who 
it is, they will learn that treaties 
are not discretionary. Tribal 
nations throughout the United 
States will be there, educating, 
advocating, and defending (if 
need be) to ensure that those 
“prepaid” treaty rights are not 
forgotten. Tribal leadership from 
all nations will make sure of 
that. Here is an example of how 
they will do it. 

Last month, I attended 
the meeting of the National 
Congress of American Indians. 
We had the opportunity to speak 
to a panel of federal represen- 
tatives regarding mandated 
consultations with Indian tribes. 
They sat on the stage and tribal 
leadership from many nations 
stood in line to address them. 
Catherine Hollo well, Aaron 
Payment and I stood among 
those leaders and we individual- 
ly addressed the feds. I will let 
Catherine and Aaron speak for 


themselves, but I’m here to tell 
you, they did great and I was 
proud of them. I spoke about 
our unique “nation-to-nation” 
relationship. I reminded the 
“feds” that if they were going 
to “consult” with nations half- 
way across the globe, that they 
would take time to learn each 
nation’s culture, protocols and 
priorities. I spoke to the women 
specifically, reminding them 
that if the nation they were 
consulting with had a protocol 
specific to how women were 
required to dress, that they 
would respect and follow that. 

I asked that they provide the 
same level of respect to the trib- 
al nations that are sitting across 
the table from them during their 
consultations. I urged them to 
learn about our cultures, our 
values and our priorities. In 
closing, I cautioned those feder- 
al representatives to not assume 
we are all the same. Each tribal 
nation has its own language, 
ceremonies and are as different 
from each other as the Swedes 
are from the Italians . My words 
seemed well received and I was 
honored to share them. I am 
hopeful, and want our people to 
be hopeful too, no matter what 
the national elections bring. 
Native people everywhere are 
standing up, look at Standing 
Rock Indian Reservation. 


In Standing Rock, N.D., peo- 
ple from all nations are standing 
in solidarity for the protection 
of the water. Despite the harsh 
treatment received from law 
enforcement and military per- 
sonnel, Native men, women and 
children have remained vigilant 
in peaceful prayer. Water is 
life, and the world is watching, 
watching what the most power- 
ful country in the world is doing 
to its own citizenship. While 
the United States of America 
condemns the inhumanity of 
the treatment of human beings 
in war- torn Syria, it simultane- 
ously allows its own American 
Indian children to be attacked 
by dogs, women to be shot in 
the face with non-lethal bul- 
lets and men to be beaten and 
pepper sprayed until their skin 
melts. Despite the horrors of 
Standing Rock, there is hope 
that the struggle will be heard 
by the people of the world and 
the United States will learn that 
you can’t drink money. Peace 
will prevail. I am hopeful for 
the future of our children. 

I am so hopeful, that I have 
begun to mentor children for 
leadership with our tribe. I have 
found an amazing young girl, 
who at just 12 years old, has 
already written to President 
Obama and received a reply. 

She has stood up for her peo- 


ple, serves her elders and loves 
Mother Earth. I will help her 
learn about governmental issues 
and the various processes she 
needs to know. I will be taking 
her with me to select meetings 
and will introduce you to her 
in future articles. Our youth are 
amazing. It is my hope this will 
be just the beginning of raising 
up our children and growing our 
leadership. As we did in our old 
ways, when we see a gift in a 
child, it is up to us older ones 
to recognize it and help it grow. 
It is how we care for each other 
that determines the strength of 
our tribe and, from what I see, 
our tribe is great and our future 
is solid. 

In this month of 
Thanksgiving, I have so much 
to be grateful for. 

As always, if I can be of any 
help or service to you, please do 
not hesitate to contact me. 

Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 
j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 

website http://jmcleodsault- 
tribe.com 

facebook: Jennifer McLeod - 
Sault Tribe 

2 Ice Circle Drive 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
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Sault Tribe team members travel to Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe, camp at protest site 


Editor’s Note: What follows is 
Sault Tribe Environment Manager 
Kathie Brosemer’s journal of her 
trip to Standing Rock with fellow 
team members Helen Wilkins, 
Vicki Sumners, Sarah Schmalz 
and Linda Schmalz . 

Oct. 17 — Pre-dawn, five 
of us gathered in a circle in the 
Greenough parking lot passing 
around a pouch of semaa and 
we all held on it while I asked 
the Creator to help us be safe 
and effective on this journey. 

We asked the cedars and other 
medicines to come with us to 
Standing Rock to help protect 
Aki from those who let greed and 
power influence them. We took 
four cedar boughs, smudged the 
travelers with sweetgrass for pro- 
tection, and departed in the dark. 

At the McDonald’s in 
Newberry, we ran into tribal elder 
Ed Furton. I told him what we 
were about, he was so happy to 
hear it. He really liked that we 
are all kwe on this trip, said it’s 
traditional we go to protect the 
water, loved that we laid semaa, 
smudged sweetgrass and brought 
cedar. He wants to hear about our 
trip, I told him we’re going to 
write for the paper. 

It’s warm in Wisconsin, after 
lunch we made an unevent- 
ful journey the second half of 
Wisconsin, then into Minnesota 
and off the highway at Cabela’s 
in Woodbury. We had a tent wait- 
ing for us and we found a 10-by- 
12 cheap tarp to protect the tent 
floor, some small LED lanterns 
and little flashlights. 

Oct. 18, 9 p.m. — Oceti- 
Sakowin Camp, along route 1806 
leading toward Cannonball the 
landscape changed. The thick 
loess of the prairie was carved 
and incised with places looking 
like the Badlands. We saw a small 
herd of buffalo in a hillside field, 
perhaps 50 head? At one point it 
became too exciting, we had to 
stop. Sage grew wild along the 
road and sweetgrass scented the 
air. We laid semaa and gathered 
sage. 

Driving further through 
open rangeland, rolling hills, 
the Missouri River on our left, 
then we saw two different small 
encampments on the roadside, 
with “No DAPL” signs and var- 
ious posters and a few people. 
Around the bend Oceti-Sakowin 
appeared — a hundred or more 
tents or teepees, hundreds of col- 
orful flags lining the road and the 
entrance to the camp. 

Handpainted signs at the 
entrance gates declare this is a 
PEACEFUL protest, NO GUNS, 
NO ALCOHOL, NO DRUGS. 
Another read, “We Have No 
Weapons.” 

We turned in, greeted by secu- 
rity, showed our IDs and were 
directed to a camping area. We 
selected a spot and set up the tent. 
It was pretty straightforward with 
five of us — even in the relent- 
less strong west wind. 

Above us on a slope some- 
one has painted, “We Have No 
Weapons,” in big red letters visi- 
ble from the air. 

From the roadside, I counted 
46 teepees, an equal number of 


army tents and three times as 
many backpacker tents in little 
constellations around teepees or 
army tents. Tents were clustered 
in the occasional treed areas and 
scattered more widely on open 
ground. Banks of porta-potties 
were arrayed so no part of the 
camp was more than a short walk 
from one. Many small tents and 
some trailers had tarps wrapped 
around them on the windward 
side. 

Two semi-trucks arrived and 
snaked through the camp, loaded 
with firewood. The Cherokee 
Nation sent them with their dele- 
gation, much appreciated. 

The winds were very strong. 

I set up the Coleman on the little 
wooden folding table in the lee 
of our tent. After supper we went 
for a walk around camp. We met 
people at the Two- Spirit Camp 
and made some friends there and 
elsewhere. There were food tents, 
teaching tents, places for gar- 
bage and recycling, a tent where 
contributions of coats and blan- 
kets were available, a flat trailer 
rigged with solar panels and 
chargers for electronics, etc. On 
a hilltop stood a camp of about 
20 tents and a few trailers, which 
O-S denizens called “Facebook 
Hill.” Apparently best spot in 
camp to find connectivity to the 
outside world. 

We looked for firewood, even- 
tually asked someone, explain- 
ing we couldn’t bring our own 
because we were from the Great 
Lakes, where there are so many 
invasive species which we did 
not want to carry west. We were 
introduced to a young firekeeper, 
Adrian, who piled some fresh 
split sticks into our arms. We 
brought them back to our camp 
and got a nice fire going, then did 
some stargazing. 

The tent is crowded for 
five, but we will make it work. 
Tomorrow we will find out how 
to deliver the donation check, the 
cedar we offer, etc. We may sing 
a water song at the ceremonial 
fire. 

Oct. 19 — Oceti-Sakowin 
Camp. An eventful day! After 
supper, Vicki and Linda discov- 
ered a little family nearby had not 
eaten supper, so they went on a 
mission of mercy with our plenti- 
ful food stores. 

Last night was cold! Some 
were toasty in our beds, others 
were chilly. The propane heater 
was turned up partway through 
the night. 

In the morning, helicopters 
came over, low and slow, for 
about an hour. A water ceremony 
was announced over a loudspeak- 
er, so we ran up a hill to a fire 
and joined some women there 
passing a copper pot around the 
circle and departed for the water’s 
edge, singing the whole way. 

We spotted our tribal flag on 
the flag driveway. The procession 
walked, singing and alternating 
shouting, “Water is life!” in sev- 
eral languages. 

We passed Red Warrior Camp, 
where direct actions are planned, 
posters painted, etc. Large signs 
throughout the camps list direct 
action principles. No Masks - we 


are proud of who we are. No chil- 
dren at conflict areas, etc. 

At the river, down a steep hill 
was a dock made from pallets 
tied together with yellow poly- 
propylene rope. The lead women 
asked warriors to line the hillside 
and dock, to help women into 
the water. They also welcomed 
two-spirited people, who identi- 
fied as men, to help. 

Women took turns with a small 
amount of semaa and a copper 
pot, walking to the river’s edge 
and placeing semaa in the water. 
We continued to sing and chant 
all the while. When finished, they 
invited all the rest of the women 
to do the same. 

A lovely thing happened then! 

I had wanted to drum and sing 
the water song I’d learned years 
ago, but hadn’t had the chance to. 
I had suggested to the others that 
we could sing it at the ceremonial 
fire if we spoke about Line 5. But 
just as Linda came back up the 
dock to give me the copper pot 
and I took my semaa, the leaders 
started singing “Wishita...” I was 
so excited stepping forward along 
that dock singing my favourite 
water song. 

Later, the leaders invited 
two-spirited who identify as 
women, then genderless or both 
genders, and then men (and 
two-spirits who identify as males) 
to repeat what we did. It took 
over two hours to get through 
everyone there. 

While we stood and sang 
by the water, a golden eagle 
appeared, flying down the 
Cannonball toward the Missouri 
River. It was stately, and 
remained in our field of view for 
a long time as it made its way 
deliberately downstream. 

A Cessna came over, also, 
about 1 ,000 feet and circled us 
numerous times. We put up our 
hands, reaching open-handed or 
with fists. No one was complete- 
ly certain what the occupant’s 
intentions were. At one point, it 
appeared to wag its wings, which 
we took as positive interaction, 
but it also circled quite a few 
more times without doing so 
again, then flew southeast and 
over Sacred Stone camp. 

The leaders asked for song 
suggestions and several partic- 
ipants contributed lovely songs 
they taught us. 

“Water heal my body, Water 
heal my soul, When I go down, 
down to the water, by the water I 
feel whole.” 

When we broke up, returning, 
long lines forming at the kitchen 
tents, I dropped off my skirt and 
ran to the 10 a.m. camp meeting. 
But we didn’t start until about 
10:30 or so, when Johnny arrived, 
along with two Native veterans. 
We had sage smoldering in a 
shell, the tent filled with sage, 
and the firekeepers kept adding to 
it and moving it around as people 
entered from both ends of the 
tent, throughout the meeting. 

Johnny paced and talked, 
telling us of a meeting he had 
returned late the previous night 
from in Pierre, his concerns that 
the camp gets ready for winter, 
and the troubles with rumors and 


conflict in the camp. A charismat- 
ic speaker, it was obvious why 
the meeting didn’t start until he 
got there. It was almost a reli- 
gious revival. Nothing practical 
was discussed, although reference 
was made to winter preparations, 
the need for alternatives, that 
porta-potties won’t be suitable for 
winter conditions. He exhorted 
his followers to stay focused, 
worried about threats from the 
outside and the inside, and spoke 
of two “media” who created an 
incident yesterday. 

There is some conflict with 
the tribal council, some rumors 
in the camp about what council 
is doing with the donations that 
are pouring in. We had heard the 
night before from a woman who 
is sleeping in her car near us, that 
the council is keeping “all but 30 
percent” of the money. I thought 
that was appropriate, given that 
the main costs are going to be 
legal fees and travel, and that 
firewood and food are relatively 
inexpensive needs. I had gone 
to this camp meeting to find out 
where our donation should go 

— but it seems clear that it can’t 
be entered into any accounting 
system here at camp. I will head 
to the tribal office to deliver the 
donation. 

Sarah, Linda and I decided to 
go visit with other camps. The 
two of them had walked all over 
O-S camp already — a long way! 
We got in the van and headed out. 
I had decided to find the tribal 
administration office to deliver 
the check and the letter from 
National Tribal Water Council. 

It turns out those offices are 20 
miles south of us in Fort Yates, 
almost to the South Dakota line. 

We started out exploring the 
camp just across the Cannon Ball 
River from us, where people had 
gathered on the opposite bank 
during the water ceremony. This 
is reservation land, and a much 
smaller camp, spread out in a line 
along the river. 

Turned in on that road and 
drove along, parked the van and 
walked around. Explored a drift- 
wood hut on the edge of the river, 
which is quite exposed, with a 
note inside that the Tonawanda 
Band of Seneca would be back in 
December. I can’t imagine what 
they will find when they return 

— it is bleak now! 

On the way to Sacred Stone 
camp we drove through tribal 
housing. Helen needed photos. 
Then we found the Sacred Stone 
camp, high on a bluff overlooking 
the confluence of the Cannonball 
and Missouri Rivers. On the 
highest part they had construct- 
ed a sculpture of concrete over 
a framework, a red man sitting 
watching the rivers. 

We drove down to Fort Yates. 
En route we passed a large police 
vehicle fitted out to be Unified 
Command. That was scary! They 
need a U.C. to deal with a peace- 
ful protest? 

Fort Yates is a decent-sized 
town. Its waterfront is beautiful, 
with a lovely tribal administration 
building. Of course it was closed 
by the time we got there, but now 
we know where it is we can bring 


the check tomorrow. We drove 
around, taking lots of photos. 
Stopped at the grocery store and 
I bought a t-shirt and hoodie with 
NO DAPL and Standing Rock 
logos. 

Oct. 21 — Barkers Island Inn, 
Superior, Wis. Sitting at a table 
in the breakfast room, where they 
have a cooked breakfast included 
with room for no extra charge. 
Last night was quite a marathon. 
We arrived at midnight. 

When I left off, it was 
Wednesday night. After I’d fin- 
ished writing I rejoined the others 
at a nearby fire whose campers 
had gone to bed. 

We crawled into our tent and 
sleeping bags and then the laugh- 
ter began. Everything was funny, 
and our faces hurt from it, just 
like kids at summer camp. 

In the morning, the four of us 
took the blue van and headed into 
Fort Yates to bring the check and 
cedar boughs. As we know where 
the administration building is, 
it was a direct trip, although we 
took photos en route of the police 
Unified Command vehicle and 
other things. 

Red tailed hawks rested on the 
light standards along the route. 

At the administration building 
we asked for the tribal chairper- 
son’s secretary and were told 
the chairperson was not in. We 
explained our mission and she 
went to find a council member to 
greet us in the council chambers. 
They have more council members 
than we do and each has a beaded 
name plate by his/her seat in a 
semicircle stretching out from the 
chairperson’s place. 

Soon Councilman- At-Large 
Chad Harrison came in smiling 
and shaking hands. Several other 
men also arrived, including Water 
Resource Director Doug Crow 
Ghost and Jumping Buffalo, who 
is in the Water Resource depart- 
ment. 

The administration woman 
who first greeted us came in to 
take photos with the check and 
the cedar. I explained the NTWC 
letter as well and gave it to Mr. 
Harrison. 

Then he asked about the cedar 
and asked if it would be OK to 
distribute cedar to all the coun- 
cil and we said yes. He moved 
behind us then, breaking off piec- 
es to place on each person’s desk. 

After that we left with Doug, 
who led us upstairs to the WRD 
offices, introduced us to more 
people including his 106 person. 
He let us choose from the com- 
memorative T-shirts in his office, 
and they are marvelous — with 
old symbols depicting the people, 
the territory, the stories of the 
black snake, etc. One shirt design 
included the words “Mni wiconi” 
and he taught us the proper pro- 
nunciation for “water is life” in 
Lakota. 

Doug seems to be managing 
the funds that are coming in. He 
gave our check to a woman who 
was entering checks into a ledger. 
He showed us the budget they 
have for the protest, including 
legal fees, amounts for the camp, 
winterizing tents, etc. He is pre 
See “Standing Rock/’ pg 27 
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Oceti-Sakowin Camp at the Dakota Access Pipelein protest site. 


Photo by Kathie Brosemer 



Sault Tribe team members Vicki Sumners, Helen Wilkins, Linda Schmalz, 
Sarah Schmalz and Kathie Brosemer stand in front of the Sault Tribe 
flag they found being displayed at the DAPL protest camp. 



The crew visited the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe’s government to deliver 
the donation check and cedar boughs. 


Brosemer recounts time at Standing Rock 


From Standing Rock, pg. 26 
pared for audit, which is good to 
know when turning over $10K of 
Sault Tribe funds. 

When we got back to camp 
we packed up and ate a cold 
lunch and prepared our good- 
byes. We gave food to the little 
family near us and to the woman 
in her car. We visited Rosie, the 


woman cooking at the east end 
of 0-S camp, who our “Michigan 
Chippewa” boys had befriended 
earlier, and said goodbye. 

Then we went to find the secu- 
rity guys to see about donating 
our tent and the firekeepers came 
to break it down. 

We went up to our tribal flag 
along the driveway of flags to 


pose for photos on our way out. 

We stopped on Route 1 806 at 
the same place we’d stopped on 
the way in to collect white sage 
and lay more semaa. 

From there we were followed 
closely by a police cruiser, until 
we turned into the veteran’s cem- 
etery south of Bismarck and the 
cruiser slowly drove on. 
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Army corps denies Dakota Access Pipeline easement under Lake Oahe 


On Dec. 4, the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers announced 
its decision to not allow the ease- 
ment that will allow the proposed 
Dakota Access Pipeline to cross 
under Lake Oahe in order to look 
at alternative routes. 

Jo-Ellen Darcy, the Army’s 
assistant secretary for civil 
works, said in a statement she 
based her decision on a need to 
explore alternate routes for the 
Dakota Access Pipeline crossing. 
“Although we have had continu- 
ing discussion and exchanges 
of new information with the 
Standing Rock Sioux and Dakota 
Access, it’s clear that there’s 
more work to do,” Darcy said in 
the statement. “The best way to 
complete that work responsibly 
and expeditiously is to explore 
alternate routes for the pipeline 
crossing.” 

Darcy said the consideration of 
alternative routes would be “best 
accomplished through an environ- 
mental impact statement with full 
public input and analysis.” 

The Dakota Access Pipeline 
is an approximately 1,172-mile 
pipeline that would connect the 
Bakken and Three Forks oil pro- 
duction areas in North Dakota 
to an existing crude oil terminal 
near Pakota, 111. The pipeline 
is 30 inches in diameter and is 
projected to transport approxi- 
mately 470,000 barrels of oil per 
day, with a capacity as high as 
570,000 barrels. The current pro- 
posed pipeline route would cross 
Lake Oahe, an Army Corps of 
Engineers project on the Missouri 
River. 

U.S. Secretary of the Interior 
Sally Jewell supported the U.S. 
Army’s decision related to the 
Dakota Access Pipeline. She 
said, “The thoughtful approach 
established by the Army today 
ensures that there will be an 
in-depth evaluation of alternative 
routes for the pipeline and a clos- 
er look at potential impacts, as 


Photo by Rick Smith 

Showing solidarity with Standing Rock and raising awareness on Line 5, locals held a demonstration on No DAPL Day in downtown Sault Ste. 
Marie. The JKL School drum, advised by JKL teacher Dr. Chris Gordon, was part of the demonstration. Story and photos on pages 14-15. 


envisioned by NEPA. The Army’s 
announcement underscores that 
tribal rights reserved in treaties 
and federal law, as well as nation- 
to-nation consultation with tribal 
leaders, are essential components 
of the analysis to be undertaken 
in the environmental impact state- 
ment going forward.” 

Following the corps decision, 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribal 
Chairman Dave Archambault II 
released his own statement: 

“Today, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers announced that it 


I Find us on 

Facebook 


will not be granting the easement 
to cross Lake Oahe for the pro- 
posed Dakota Access Pipeline. 
Instead, the Corps will be under- 
taking an environmental impact 
statement to look at possible 
alternative routes. We wholeheart- 
edly support the decision of the 
administration and commend with 
the utmost gratitude the courage 
it took on the part of President 
Obama, the Army corps, the 
Department of Justice and the 
Department of the Interior to take 
steps to correct the course of his- 
tory and to do the right thing. 

“The Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe and all of Indian Country 
will be forever grateful to the 
Obama Administration for this 
historic decision. 

“We want to thank everyone 
who played a role in advocat- 
ing for this cause. We thank the 
tribal youth who initiated this 
movement. We thank the millions 
of people around the globe who 
expressed support for our cause. 
We thank the thousands of people 
who came to the camps to support 
us, and the tens of thousands who 
donated time, talent, and money 
to our efforts to stand against this 
pipeline in the name of protecting 
our water. We especially thank 
all of the other tribal nations and 
jurisdictions who stood in solidar- 
ity with us, and we stand ready to 
stand with you if and when your 
people are in need. 

“Throughout this effort I 
have stressed the importance of 


acting at all times in a peaceful 
and prayerful manner - and that 
is how we will respond to this 
decision. With this decision we 
look forward to being able to 
return home and spend the winter 
with our families and loved ones, 
many of whom have sacrificed 
as well. We look forward to cel- 
ebrating in wopila, in thanks, in 
the coming days. 

“We hope that Kelcey Warren, 
Governor Dalrymple, and the 
incoming Trump administration 
respect this decision and under- 
stand the complex process that 
led us to this point. When it 
comes to infrastructure develop- 
ment in Indian Country and with 
respect to treaty lands, we must 
strive to work together to reach 
decisions that reflect the multi- 
faceted considerations of tribes. 

“Treaties are paramount law 
and must be respected, and we 
welcome dialogue on how to 
continue to honor that moving 
forward. We are not opposed to 
energy independence, economic 
development or national security 
concerns, but we must ensure 
that these decisions are made 
with the considerations of our 
indigenous peoples. 

“To our local law enforce- 
ment, I hope that we can work 
together to heal our relationship 
as we all work to protect the 
lives and safety of our people. I 
recognize the extreme stress that 
the situation caused and look 
forward to a future that reflects 


more mutual understanding and 
respect. 

“Again, we are deeply appre- 
ciative that the Obama adminis- 
tration took the time and effort 
to genuinely consider the broad 
spectrum of tribal concerns. In a 
system that has continuously been 
stacked against us from every 
angle, it took tremendous courage 
to take a new approach to our 
nation-to-nation relationship, and 
we will be forever grateful.” 

The decision has had a nation- 
al impact heard all the way to 
the Great Lakes, putting more 
pressure on state officials here to 
end the threat to Michigan drink- 
ing water and the Great Lakes by 
beginning the process of ending 
the flow of oil through Enbridge 
Line 5 in the Straits of Mackinac, 
advocates for shutting down 
Michigan’s controversial pipeline 
said today. 

“Line 5 is going to be 
decommissioned,” said Aaron 
Payment, Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors Chairperson. “The only 
question is whether it happens 
before the pipeline ruptures in the 
straits or after it ruptures leaving 
us with a catastrophe that will 
devastate our way of life.” 

Like Enbridge ’s Line 5 in 
Michigan, the Dakota Access 
Pipeline was slated to cross 
through a critically important 
waterway that is a drinking water 
source. In Michigan the waterway 


See, “NO DAPL/’ page 16 
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Elders of units I, II and III gather in the spirit of Christmas 




From left, Pat McMahon and Bill Marsh display the grand prize for the 
Unit I Elders Committee raffle. The quilt was created by Lora McMahon. 
The committee also conducted a 50/50 draw in which the winner took 
home $184. 


The elders’ annual Christmas luncheon took place in Sault Ste. Marie in the DreamMakers Theater of the 
Kewadin Casino and Convention Center on Dec. 8. About 360 attendees enjoyed the merriment of each oth- 
ers’ company, live music of (seen on stage, from left) Stephanie Sabatine, George Snider and Rollie Mayer, 
chances of winning raffles and draws, participatory dance shows as well as dishes of salads, grilled chicken 
and pasta and desserts. Elder volunteers from units I, II and III were recognized and the assemblage heard 
from the chairman of the tribe’s board of directors, Aaron Payment, and had opportunities to schmooze with 
their respective board representatives who were on hand. 



Sault Tribe Board of Directors Unit II Representative Catherine Hollowell 
works the table for her unit’s elders offering novelty vehicle license 
plates, each bearing a circle of the traditional four colors of idigenous 
peoples and the words “SAULT TRIBE ELDER” framed with a red border. 



From left, Otto Hyslop, Dell Powers and Brenda Garries sell chances on 
raffles and draws for the Unit III Elders Committee. Sault Tribe Board 
of Directors Unit III Representative Bridgette Sorenson is seen in the 
background chatting with a couple of elders. 




From left, Annette King, Lora McMahon and Lynette Marsh sell chances 
on the Unit I raffle and drawing on The Trail of the convention center 
just outside of the DreamMakers Theater. Elders’ committees from 
each of the three units conducted raffles or 50/50 drawings for the 
mutual benefit of the winners and the committees. 


More photos by Rick Smith on page 27 
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Patty Jurczenko, stationed at the entrance to the theater, helps elders 
register and receive tickets for the main drawing. 
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Blue Devils home ice moved to the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation Center 

aft i s 




Former tribal appellate judge elected as 
Marquette County district court judge 



Hon. Karl A. Weber, former 
chief appellate judge for the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, was elected as district 
court judge of the 96th Judicial 
Court of Marquette County on 
Nov. 8. 

Following 25 years of pri- 
vate practice in state and federal 
courts, most recently as the 
managing partner of the north- 
ern Michigan office of Plunkett 


Cooney in Marquette, Weber was 
appointed to the bench in 2015. 

“I am honored to serve the 
residents of Marquette County as 
district court judge,” said Weber. 
“I love the law and enjoy the 
challenges associated with the 
position, especially the ability to 
make a difference in someone’s 
life.” 

Judge Weber was raised in 
Negaunee, Mich., and graduat- 
ed from Negaunee High School 
in 1982. He received both his 
undergraduate and law degrees 
from the University of Michigan, 
in 1986 and 1990. Although he 
had opportunities in larger cities, 
Judge Weber wanted to come 
home to the U.P. to practice law 
and raise his family. He and his 
wife, Peggy, reside in Marquette 
with their son, John, 12. Their 
two oldest boys, Nick and Joe, 
attend the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor. Judge Weber 
enjoys hunting, fishing and ski- 
ing. 

Judge Weber is a member of 
the state bars of Michigan and 
Minnesota and the Marquette 
County Bar and has served the 
Marquette community in many 
legal capacities: 
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Keith certified as DOJ 
PREA auditor in Nevada 


y Rick Smith 

SAULT HIGH BLUE DEVILS INAUGURAL 2016-17 GAME — At right, Sault Tribe Board of Directors Chairperson 
Aaron Payment drops the ceremonial puck for the Sault High hockey team’s 2016-17 season opener on their 
new home ice at the Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center on the reservation in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
The game took place on the Olympic rink of the facility. According to John Ferroni, hockey coach for Sault 
High, long ago the team had home ice at LSSU for about 19 years before moving to Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center for one year, then on to Pullar Stadium for the past 16 years. In the past 5 years, Sault 
High hockey teams have played two or three showcase games at Chi Mukwa. Ferroni said representatives 
from Sault High conducted negotiations with counterparts from the City of Sault Ste. Marie, Sault Tribe and 
Chi Mukwa and after all things were considered, determined players, parents, students and school staff 
would enjoy the tribe’s recreation center. 


• Special assistant attorney 
general for the Jacobetti Home 
for Veterans; 

• Michigan Attorney Discipline 
Board grievance panel member; 

• Board member and speaker 
for the Upper Michigan Legal 
Institute; 

• Executive Committee 
member for the Federal Bar 
Association - Western District of 
Michigan; 

• Marquette County public 
administrator. 

He also found time to serve 
the community outside of the 
office: 

• Community Foundation of 
Marquette County (current) - 
board member 

• Northern Michigan 
University - board member and 
board chair (twice elected) 

• Range Bank - director 

• Marquette- Alger Youth 
Foundation - board member 

• Marquette Area Chamber of 
Commerce - board member 

• Lake Superior Community 
Partnership - chair of Law Day 

• Rotary of Marquette West - 
board member 

• St. Peter’s Cathedral - board 
member (finance committee) 



Sault Tribe member Lesley J. (nee Nelson) Keith was officially 
announced as one of the newest additions to the U.S. Department of 
Justice and Prison Rape Elimination Act (PREA) Resource Center cer- 
tified auditor list. PREA was enacted in 2012 to address and protect 
sexual safety in prisons, jails, lockups, community confinement and 
juvenile facilities. As a certified auditor, Keith will assist state, local 
and tribal jurisdictions to implement the national PREA standards. 
Additionally, Keith works a dual role as a PREA compliance coordinator 
and training and development manager for the Ninth Judicial Court in 
Douglas County, Nev. 


Membership assistance 


Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s 
office on membership issues 
and concerns across the service 
area. This requires knowledge 
of the tribe and its practices, 
administrative experience and 
the ability to work with data, 
write reports and organize 
special projects and events. 

The liaisons will also respond 
to and follow up on membership 
issues to ensure they are 
resolved. 

Sault Tribe members are 
encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with 
tribal issues by emailing 


membersconcerns @ saulttribe .net 
or individually at: 

Unit I — Sheila Berger, 

Office of the Chairperson, Sault 
Ste. Marie, (906) 635-6050, 

(800) 793-0660, sberger@ 
saulttribe.net 

Units II and III — Clarence 
Hudak, Lambert Center, 

St. Ignace, (906) 643-2124, 
chudak@ saulttribe .net 

Units IV and V — Mary 
Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, (906) 341-8469; 
Munising Centers, (906) 
450-7011 or (906) 450-7011, 
mj enerou @ saulttribe .net 
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12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
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Kewadin donates funds to Little Bear 
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By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe’s Kewadin 
Casinos recently donated $10,000 
in 2 percent funds to Little Bear 
Arena to fund free public skating. 
The check presentation took place 
Nov. 17 at Little Bear Arena in 
St. Ignace with Unit 2 Directors 
Bridgett Sorenson and Keith 
Massaway, Kewadin Casinos 
Marketing Representative Dan 
Doyle and St. Ignace Recreation 
Director Scott Marshall. 

Doyle said, “We are here 
today to contribute $10,000 to 
Little Bear Arena to support 
free public skating and are glad 


to help out these community 
events and facilities. To date the 
tribe has donated more than $40 
million to local communities in 
2 percent funds from Kewadin 
Casinos.” 

Recreation Director Scott 
Marshall, said, “It’s a great 
opportunity for the community 
and for us because we are trying 
to promote skating in the arena 
and get people more active in 
skating and playing hockey. This 
is going to create an opportunity 
for us to do that and make it free 
for everybody. Hopefully we will 


get more people into the rink to 
try skating out. We are very bless- 
ed to have this opportunity.” 

Since 1993, the Sault Tribe 
has disbursed 2 percent payments 
twice annually to U.R commu- 
nities and organizations. Funds 
are distributed to communities 
extending from St. Ignace to 
Manistique and Marquette to 
Sault Ste. Marie and is awarded 
based on 2 percent of slot rev- 
enue from the tribe’s Kewadin 
Casino properties located in Sault 
Ste. Marie, St. Ignace, Hessel, 
Manistique and Christmas. 


Hollowell passes California Bar exam 



The family of Michael Hollowell is pleased to announce his graduation 
— summa cum laude — from Michigan State University, College of 


Law. Michael and his wife Emily currently reside in the San Francisco 
Bay Area where he recently passed the California Bar exam and will 
pursue Indian Law with an emphasis on land use and water rights. His 
parents are Richard and Catherine Hollowell from Cedarville, Mich. 


Sault man gets 14 years for assaulting federal officers with a knife 


MARQUETTE, Mich. - U.S. 
Attorney Patrick A. Miles Jr., 
announced on Nov. 10, 2016, 
that Eric Michael Verwiebe, 37, 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., was 
sentenced in U.S. District Court 
to 168 months’ imprisonment for 
assault on a federal officer with a 
dangerous weapon. 

He was also ordered to serve 
three years of supervised release 
following incarceration. 

While imposing sentence, 

Hon. Paul L. Maloney stated that 
assaulting federal law enforce- 
ment is a serious offense and 
Verwiebe ’s sentence was needed 
not only to deter the defendant 
from future criminal conduct, but 
also to deter others who may con- 
sider assaulting law enforcement. 

On July 27, 2016, Verwiebe 
pled guilty to assaulting two 
Bay Mills tribal officers who 
encountered him while on patrol 


in August of 2015. The officers 
received a notice that Verwiebe 
had committed an assault earlier 
in the day and was now armed 
with a knife. 

The officers found Verwiebe 
walking in the middle of the road. 
When the officers got out of their 
patrol vehicle and approached 
Verwiebe, he pulled a large kitch- 
en knife, with a blade of approx- 
imately seven inches long, from 
the pocket of his sweatshirt. He 
then raised the knife and pointed 
it towards the officers. 

Officers ordered Verwiebe to 
put the knife down. Verwiebe 
responded by yelling obscenities, 
threatening to kill the officers, 
and raising the knife over his 
head (blade pointing towards offi- 
cers) as he walked towards offi- 
cers. When Verwiebe was approx- 
imately 7-10 feet from the offi- 
cers, one of the officers deployed 


Sault man sentenced for 
habitual domestic violence 


MARQUETTE, Mich. - 
Justin Ryan Wykoff, 28, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., was sentenced 
to 42 months in federal prison for 
domestic violence by a habitual 
offender, U.S. Attorney Patrick 
Miles announced Nov. 10. In 
addition to the prison term, U.S. 
District Judge Paul L. Maloney 
ordered Wykoff to serve three 
years of supervised release fol- 
lowing his prison term. 

Wykoff pled guilty to the 
charge in August of this year. The 
charge stems from an incident 
last December in which Wykoff 
assaulted a woman in the parking 
lot of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribal 
Health Center. A passerby wit- 
nessed the assault and reported 
it to the Sault Ste. Marie Tribal 
Police. Wykoff had previously 
been convicted of domestic vio- 
lence offenses against the same 
woman on May 22, 2015, and 


Sept. 2, 2015, in the 91st District 
Court, Chippewa County, Mich. 

In imposing the sentence for the 
December assault, Judge Maloney 
noted both the physical abuse and 
the insidious psychological abuse 
Wykoff had inflicted upon the 
victim. 

Before the federal charges 
were brought, Wykoff pleaded 
no contest to a misdemeanor 
charge in tribal court for the 
same December incident. But a 
conviction in tribal court does 
not foreclose federal prosecution 
and, after consultation with tribal 
authorities, the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office pursued the federal 
charges as well. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribal 
Police and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation investigated the 
case. The case was prosecuted by 
Assistant U.S. Attorney Paul D. 
Lochner. 


his Taser hitting Verwiebe in the 
chest. Verwiebe dropped the knife 
and fell to the ground. 

As officers approached, 
Verwiebe stood up, took a fight- 


ing stance, and attempted to 
punch the officers. Verwiebe 
continued to resist officers until 
he was handcuffed and secured in 
the patrol vehicle. 


The Bay Mills Tribal Police 
Department and the FBI inves- 
tigated the case. Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Hannah N. Bobee pros- 
ecuted the case. 


We couldn’t do it without you! 

Thank you to all who supported this year's Hogs for Hope fundraiser! 

It was an amazing show of support from our community! 


Hogs for Hope sponsors for 2016 


Kevin Cooper Dental Assoc . 

War Memorial Hospital 

Kewadin Cares/Kewadin Casinos 

Linda Noyes Family 

Leisa Mansfield-State Farm Ins . 

Precision Edge 

Quick n Clean Quaker State 

Riverside Medical Associates 


O’Connors CJP Sales 
Soo Coop Credit Union 
J. Ranck Electric, Inc. 

Central Savings Bank 

Lynn Auto Parts 

Federal Employees of Chippewa 

Co. Credit Union 

Sault Events Inc. 


Don Wilson Insurance Agency 
Anderson, Tackman & Co. PLC 
Old Mission Bank 
Great Lakes Roofing & Insulation 
Superior Insurance Agency 
Sault Ste. Marie Police Dept. 
Continental Teves Inc. 


Thank you, also, to the many individuals, businesses and organizations who 

donated to our Silent Auction ! 


Applebees 

Amy Calery 

Barb Rogers 

Jennifer Roy 

Front Row Motor Sports 

Sutton Place 

Leitz Sports Center 

Emersons Garden Ctr 

Mark House 

Tracey Bertram 

Maureen Suggitt 

Superior Coffee 

Patsy Miller 

Briccos Designs 

Patti Cobb/Gary Kay 

Paul Perry 

Molly Davies 

Chippewa Motors 

Quality Inn, St.Ignace 

Brenda Brow 

Terri Watt 

Friend of Fan 

Annie Hubbard 

Sharon Kennedy 

Art Van Furniture/ 

Danielle Fike 

J.B. Bertram 

Alpine Chocolat Haus 

Ericksons 

Laurie Swanson 

McCullough Family 

Vicki Bowen 

Bay Mills Resort & Casino 

Detroit Red Wings 

Kay LeClere 

Daymaker’s Day Spa 

Big Boy, St. Ignace, MI 

Crime Stoppers 

Joan Hill 

Ryan Bennett 

Simon Couvier 

Franks Place 

Heather Weber 

The Quilted Moose 

Northern Tree Service 

The Grand Hotel 

Tony Hoffman 


Joanne Cardamoni 

Inter Tribal Council 

Leanne Marlow 

i44i ? M 

Total Outlook 

The Wayne Clow Family 

Soo Eagles 

WfW rnN 

Sharon Parr 

Sharon Downs 

Weir’s Furniture 

Sue Stiver 

Joan Claxton 

Julia Rawlings / amille ‘ Na,(# ‘' 

° Your rarniftrtofi for information, resources, and Si 


Additionally FAN of Chippewa County would like to thank: 


Our many bakers who so generously shared 
their wonderful work 

Donna for the great baked beans you made 
Nevilles Market 

The Christopher Columbus Hall crew for 

coming to our rescue 

Chippewa County’s Health Department 

Chippewa County Sheriff’s Dept, and MSP for 

stuffed animals for kids 

Parker’s Hardware and Teresa for helium 

balloons for kids and decorations 


Those bidding on our silent auction items 

The 60 -plus Volunteers who showed up to help, 

especially Alpha Kappa Chi 

Jesse and the kitchen workers 

Woody’s One Stop for ice donation 

Ted from the Moose Lodge for helping smoke 

the pork 

Joe Claxton and the “River City Smoke” hog 
roasters 

And musicians The Brooks Band, Thieves in the 
Night, Stephanie Sabatine and Mary Ann Stott 
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Summary of board resolutions passed from Sept. 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors convened on Sept. 6 
with all present. 

The tribe’s membership in the 
National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) was renewed 
with $10,000 for 2017 annual 
dues and designation of the board 
chairman, Aaron Payment, as 
NCAI convention delegate and 
all remaining board members as 
alternate delegates, along with 
the Gaming Commission director, 
Kenneth J. Ermatinger. 

Support passed for Standing 
Rock Sioux efforts to defeat 
the Dakota Access Pipeline 
urging the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers to reject the river 
crossing permit for the pipeline 
construction the Secretary of 
the Interior to ensure the federal 
government rejects the pipeline. 
Further, a $10,000 donation to the 
Standing Rock Sioux was appro- 
priated from unexpended tribal 
support to tribal operations, cost 
center 1160. 

The board approved a request 
for the U.S. Department of the 
Interior to convey land desig- 
nated as “Bonacci Parcels A, B, 

C, G, H” into trust land status 
to accommodate school grounds 
expansion. 

A second request for con- 
veyance of land into trust status 
passed for land designated as 
the “Clark Parcel” as well as a 
third for “Teeter’s Addition and 
Fletcher’s Addition.” 

Signature authority was autho- 
rized for the board’s chairman, 
Aaron Payment or his designee, 


to conduct agreements for the 
2017 Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Self Governance Program and the 
Tribal Transportation Program. 

The 2017 Indian Housing Plan, 
grant number 55-IH-26-5480, was 
accepted and funding requested 
through the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Signature authority was autho- 
rized for the board chairman or 
his designee for agreements with 
the USDA-NRCS for construc- 
tion of a fish barrier at the tribe’s 
walleye culture pond. 

A fiscal year 2016 USDA bud- 
get modification was approved 
for an increase in federal revenue 
of $86,000 with no effect on trib- 
al support. 

A fiscal year 2016 Emergency 
Assistance budget modification 
passed for an increase in trib- 
al support of $27,059.12, an 
increase to direct services. 

A fiscal year 2016 executive 
office budget modification passed 
for a decrease in tribal support of 
$31,720.25, reflecting realloca- 
tion of expenses and changes to 
personnel page. 

Another meeting was con- 
vened on Oct. 18 with all present. 

A fiscal year 2017 Native 
Employment Works budget mod- 
ification passed for an increase 
in tribal support of $64,897, an 
increase to direct services. 

A fiscal year 2017 Workforce 
Innovation and Opportunity 
Act Work Experience and Job 
Training programs passed for 
an increase in federal funding 
of $23,589.63 with not effect on 
tribal support. 


A fiscal year 2016 govern- 
mental capital purchases budget 
modification passed for the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center roof in the amount of 
$233,250 covered by other reve- 
nue/fund balance with no effect 
on tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2016 Inland Fish 
and Wildlife budget modification 
passed for changes in the person- 
nel sheet, reallocation of expenses 
and a decrease in federal funding 
of $1,227 with no effect on tribal 
support. 

A fiscal year 2017 Alcohol 
and Substance Abuse Program 
budget establishment passed for 
$125,002.53 in federal funding 
with no effect on tribal support. 

The tribe’s Community Health 
Program was authorized to 
conduct a random Partnership 
to Improve Community Health 
Grant surveillance study by 
mail among tribal households 
in the tribe’s service area using 
data from the Tribal Enrollment 
Department. 

An unspecified fiscal year 
2016 tribal attorney budget modi- 
fication passed for changes in the 
personnel sheet with no effect on 
tribal support. 

The board chairman was 
authorized to negotiate a key 
employee contract with an indi- 
vidual recommended by com- 
mittee to serve as the tribe’s 
economic development director. 
Further, an unspecified fiscal year 
2016 Economic Development 
Commission budget modification 
passed for changes in a personnel 
sheet with no effect on tribal sup- 


port. 

A number of minor technical 
revisions to the tribe’s gaming 
ordinance passed for compliance 
with National Indian Gaming 
Commission regulations. 

The Sault Tribe criminal 
offenses code was amended for 
sections related to various degrees 
of assault or battery, stalking, 
malicious use of telecommu- 
nications, domestic abuse and 
custodial interference, misuse of 
prescription medications, sexual 
exploitation or immoral intent. 

Revised governmental, enter- 
prise and casino complaint res- 
olution policies were authorized 
and went into effect on Oct. 18, 
2016. 

The board met on Nov. 1 with 
Anita Nelson absent. 

A fiscal year 2017 Indian 
Health Service Healthy Heart 
budget was established for federal 
funding of $ 1 7 8 ,000 . 1 6 with no 
effect on tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2017 Manistique 
Health Center budget was mod- 
ified for unspecified changes in 
the personnel sheet and realloca- 
tion of expenses with no effect on 
tribal support. 

The tribe’s newspaper was 
authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with Adam Matthew Ltd. to 
digitize back issues of the paper 
from 1978 to 2005 into fully 
searchable documents. 

Approval was given for 
amending Chapter 1 1 of the 
Tribal Code regarding enroll- 
ments during periods when rolls 
are closed. The amendments read: 

11.115(3) From time to time 
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6 to Nov. 28 

the board of directors may elect 
to close the tribal roll. During 
these periods of closure, cer- 
tain persons may continue to be 
enrolled, despite having passed 
the age of 21. The persons so 
permitted shall be limited to: 

(a) persons unable to provide 
conclusive proof of ancestry prior 
to age 21 due to the fact that 
their own child custody or adop- 
tion records were sealed by order 
of a court and, as a result of not 
having access to those records, 
the person was unable to pro- 
vide the needed documentation 

to establish membership under 
11.106 prior to the unsealing of 
the records; or 

(b) persons who trace ances- 
try to the tribe through a parent 
which was not listed on their 
birth certificate or acknowledged 
in fact or through court proceed- 
ings, or through a custody order, 
a child support order or other 
proceeding which should have 
made the person aware of their 
ancestry prior to the age of 2 1 (in 
these cases, the applicant must 
obtain DNA proof of parentage 
through that parent to a scientific 
level of certainty of 99.99 per- 
cent or greater, and shall further 
seek to have their birth certificate 
amended to correctly list as their 
parent the person proven by the 
DNA to be their genetic parent; 
or 

(c) persons who have been 
placed outside the home of their 
parents who were unable to gain 
access to knowledge about their 
Sault Tribe ancestry prior to 

Continued on page 6 



ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

January 1-28, 2017 

$ 10,000 GRAND PRIZE NIGHT 
January 28, 2017 

Earn Grand Prize Entries Daily! 

CASH & Credit Hot Seat Draws 
Every Saturday 1 p.m.-lO p.m. 

Must earn 25 base points to qualify for promotion. 
Prize pool includes CASH and Free Play . 


Fridays 5:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m 

Ladies these are just for you... 
V Hot Seat Draws ~ Prize Draws 
\ Happy Hour* 

See die Northern Rewards dub for all the details - 
*inusr be 21 years or older 


KEWADIN CASINOS SAULT 

January 27-29, 2017 


ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Every Monday 

After earning 50 base points 
« Black Card $30 Credits 
« Gold Card $20 Kewadin Credits 
* Silver Card $10 in Kewadin Credits 


ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Wednesdays in December 

Hot Seat Draws & CASH Prizes! 

Check Northern Rewards Club booth 
for each locations details ♦ 

Need a minimum of 25 base points to participate. 
The more points you earn the more spins you get. 


Hot Seat Draws* 10 a.m. - 10 p.i 

WIN UP TO $ 1,000 CASH 
EVERY SATURDAY 

The more you play the more you win! 

1 J4;.< DffiH 4rr Armfcfrr GdfL 
'Lftidr* Htsjd, Afjiwsfufur Kjiii Urrtfafdj on December 24fir 
Mari him 25 ktfjrtinte - Pi iir Pod 

a CASH Aid JGiWrJr Gtdfc. 

See .Vcrtferw RfmJrdj CM to rrga'ifttt- anijtt mm* drfaSs, 


Kewadm 


ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Thursdays ~ 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 

4 1st Thursday Black & Gold Card 
« 2nd Thursday Silver Card 
« 3rd Thursday All Cards and 4th Thursday 
when the month has five Thursdays 
* Century Club - By Invitation Last 
Thursday of the Month 

Must earn 50 base points to qualify for Kewadin 
Credits and Hot Seat Draws. 


ALL KEWADIN CASINO SITES 

Wednesdays earn 
$ 5 in Kewadin Credits!* 

Earn additional Kewadin Credits 
by playing at mulitple locations! 

*Must register at Northern Rewards Club. 


Tuesdays and Fridays are 

JUST FOR YOUH 

Promotions vary by site. 

Cfcetfe your Northern Rewards Club 
Booth for aU the details. 


See Northern Rewards Club for details and to 
register for all tournaments and promotions. 

Club hours vary hy site. 


Check your Northern Rewards Club booth 
for details on all promotions. 

Club hours vary hy site. 


1-800-KEWAD1N jKEWADIN.COM 
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NIH video challenge seeks Native health stories 


By Rick Smith 

The National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) recently placed a 
notice in the Federal Register that 
it opened the Storytelling About 
Health and Wellness in American 
Indian and Alaskan Native 
Communities Challenge video 
competition on Nov. 28. 

Submissions accepted until 
Jan. 31, 2017, judging takes place 
during February and winners 
to be announced in the week of 
March 6. 

“Tribal communities are 
revered for preserving their cul- 
ture and passing on their history, 
customs, and traditions through 
their use of vivid, verbal narra- 
tives. Storytelling is an enriching 
tradition that serves to entertain, 
educate, and inspire,” the NIH 


starts the challenge description 
in the Federal Register. The 
description further comments 
on the general health and health 
care disparities found in Indian 
Country and explains the hope 
that the challenge will give the 
public an incentive to highlight 
“the strengths and resilience of 
these communities, their heritage 
and traditions, and how their 
cultures promote their health and 
well-being.” 

Further, the videos should 
explain what research is needed 
to improve health care in tribal 
communities. 

Sault Tribe members, for 
example, could illustrate how 
the rural region of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan presents 
transportation obstacles in remote 


areas and even in not so remote 
areas. The videos could serve as a 
platform to highlight the difficul- 
ty in attracting and maintaining 
medical professionals because of 
the combination of harsh winters, 
limited leisure and retail options, 
working in understaffed condi- 
tions and other issues. 

It could be a way to highlight 
the competent care provided by 
current medical care providers 
and staff, including traditional 
healers, as well as a way of say- 
ing we need more people just like 
them. 

Videos could reflect views 
from medical staff as well as 
from patients, pointing out how 
far the tribe has come so far. 

The competition is open to the 
public and can be entered by indi- 


viduals or groups if U.S. citizens, 
American Indian tribal govern- 
ments and employees or incorpo- 
rated private businesses if mainly 
operating in the United States. 
Restrictions apply to federal 
employees and contractors and 
recipients of federal grants and 
federal facilities. Employees of 
the National Institutes of Health 
are not eligible to participate. 

No more than five winning 
submissions will be awarded cash 
prizes and recognition on the NIH 
Tribal Health Research Office 
web site and possibly on others. 
First place receives $4,000; sec- 
ond place, $3,000; third, $2,000; 
and two honorable mentions 
each receive $500. The first 
place winner(s) also get a invited 
to a meeting of the NIH Tribal 


Consultation Advisory Committee 
with travel reimbursement. 

Complete challenge details 
are in the Federal Register 
announcement at https ://www. 
federalregister.gov/docu- 
ments/20 16/1 1/28/20 16-28497/ 
announcement-of-require- 
ments-and-registration-for-sto- 
rytelling-about-health-and-well- 
ness-in-american. 

Those interested may contact 
the NIH Tribal Health Research 
Office at NIHTribalCommittee@ 
od.nih.gov or (301) 402-9852 
with any questions about the 
challenge. 

Videos are limited to five min- 
utes in length, use either English 
speech or subtitles and include at 
least one member of a federally 
recognized tribe. 


Summary of board resolutions passed since September . . . 


Continued from page 5 
turning 21; or 

(d) direct lineal descendants of 
those persons enumerated in (a), 
(b) or (c) above, alive as of the 
date upon which the enrollment 
of the person is finalized provid- 
ed that all such lineal descendants 
must apply for enrollment within 
one year of the related person 
enrolled pursuant to (a), (b) or (c) 
above. 

Further, parts of section 
11.103(2) were amended: 

(d) to establish and certify 
blood quantum of members; 

(e) to notify rejected applicants 
of the reasons for their rejection; 
and 

(f) to create and administer 
procedures governing the proper 
methods and standards in the 
acceptance and review of DNA 
evidence, including selecting 
acceptable testing centers. 

A grant application was 
approved for U.S. Health and 
Human Services funding in sup- 
port of Elder Services functions 
from April 1 , 2017, through 
March 31, 2020. 

Tribal liquor licenses were 
renewed for all Kewadin Casinos 
and Midjim convenience stores. 

The board reaffirmed the 
position of the tribe that, in the 
absence of a binding court deci- 
sion to the contrary, the tribe 
is not subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (FLSA) but it is 
in the best interests of the tribe, 
its members and employees to 
continue voluntarily adopting 
and complying with FLSA stan- 
dards. Tribal administration was 
directed to take steps to assure 
the tribe continues to be in com- 
pliance with the FLSA Final Rule 
effective Dec. 1, 2016, including 
future automatic updates to salary 
thresholds that occur every three 
years. 

The board directed the chair- 
man and his executive team to 
prepare requests for proposals 
from qualified professional evalu- 
ators to conduct a comprehensive 
review of the tribe’s existing 
health care system including 
its organization and structure, 
finances, personnel, facilities, 
equipment, members served, 
quality of care and any other 
pertinent components; prepare a 
report and recommendations on 
what measures the tribe should 
take to improve health care to 
maximize quality health care for 
members. 

Matching contributions of one 


percent were reinstated for the 
tribe’s 401(k) plan effective on 
Jan. 1,2017. 

The board met again on Nov. 
22 with all present. 

A fiscal year 2016 Odenaang 
budget was established for 
$3,487.82 from the program’s 
fund balance with no effect on 
tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2017 sanitation 
budget (BE-13-J11) was estab- 
lished for $4,918.05 in carried 
over federal funds with no effect 
on tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2017 sanitation 
budget (BE-15-J54) was modified 
for an increase in federal funds 
of $147,497.94 with no effect on 
tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2017 National 
Congress of American Indians 
budget was modified for an 
increase in other revenue funding 
of $203.65 with no effect on trib- 
al support. 

A fiscal year 1017 imple- 
mentation of Mental Health and 
Aging Initiative budget was 
established for $1,800 in other 
revenue funding from the Inter- 
Tribal Council with no effect on 
tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2017 Child Care 
Development Fund budget was 
modified for an increase in feder- 
al funding of $52,896.44 with no 
effect on tribal support and anoth- 
er modification accommodated 
$50,000 in federal funds, also 
with no effect on tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2017 Child Care 
Development Fund budget was 
established for federal funding of 
$81,620.17 with no effect on trib- 
al support. 

The 2017-21 Tribal 
Transportation Improvement Plan 
was adopted for projects fund- 
ed by Sault Tribe and the U.S. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

A cooperative winter snow and 
ice removal agreement between 
Sault Tribe and the Mackinac 
County Road Commission 
passed with expenditures up to 
$40,000 from the Transportation 
Maintenance Fund for clearing 
Mackinac Trail and 3 Mile Road 
in Mackinac County. 

Revisions to employee exempt 
and non-exempt policies and defi- 
nitions, employee sick leave and 
vacation policies were enacted. 
Further, policy benefits/eligibility 
sheets were added to manuals 
for governmental, enterprise and 
casino employees. 

Resolution 2012-216 was 
rescinded, which directed that 


travel outside of the tribe’s ser- 
vice area by any member of the 
board must be pre-approved 
by the board. The directive is 
deemed as inconvenient and 
impractical for purposeful oper- 
ation of the board’s duties. All 
board member travel information 
remains available to members 
upon request. 

Further guidance passed on 
cost of living allowances (COLA) 
increases: Any annual COLA 
shall take effect for the pay peri- 
od that includes Jan. 1 of each 
calendar year. The amount of 
the COLA shall be based on the 
annual Consumer Price Index for 
all Urban Consumers and shall 


not exceed three percent in any 
one fiscal year. In the event that 
COLA calculations results in 
negative numbers, the COLA for 
the subsequent year shall be zero. 
The measures also apply to the 
HORNE group employees effec- 
tive with increases scheduled for 
Jan. 1,2017. 

Measures to ensure com- 
pliance with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act were passed. 

The board met on Nov. 28 
with Michael McKerchie absent. 

Continued funding was 
approved for all Schedule C cost 
centers and enterprise cost centers 
for fiscal year 2017 at respective 
fiscal year 2016 spending levels 


for a period not to exceed 60 
days. The continuing resolution 
shall not impair or delay imple- 
mentation of the COLA increases, 
reinstatement of the one percent 
matches for the tribe’s 401(k) 
and maintaining or implementing 
grants. 

All resolutions mentioned 
above can be seen in their entire- 
ty online along with the records 
of votes cast on the measures by 
board members at http://saulttribe. 
com/government/board-of-di- 
rectors/board-do wnload-files ?- 
folder=B oard% 2B Meet- 
ing %2B Votes %2Band%2B Ap- 
pro ved%2BResolutions . 


WALK-IN CLINIC 


Sault Tribe Health Center, 2864 Ashmun, St. Sault Ste. Marie 


Open Monday through Friday Rae Ann Brand FNP 

from 8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. Andrew Rife PA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 2nd Floor 

2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie No Appointment Necessary! 



Nov. 4, 2016, marks 10 months since the opening of our Walk-In Clinic 
at the Sault Tribal Health Center in Sault Ste. Marie. It has been a very 
exciting time for our medical clinic and our patients! We are now able to 
care for our tribal members, their families and all eligible patients with 
expanded hours until 7:30 p.m. nightly, Monday through Friday. The 
feedback we are receiving from our patients is outstanding! Our patient 
visits have increased from an average of 16 patients daily to over 26 
patients daily. 

All patients eligible to be seen at our medical clinic are also able to 
access the Walk-In Clinic. Patients present, sign-in, and are seen on a 
first-come, first-served basis. The walk-in clinic is intended to be used 
for acute illnesses and minor injuries and short term medication refills. 
You should use the walk-in clinic for medical concerns that arise be- 
tween regularly scheduled visits with your primary medical provider. A 
visit to the Walk-In Clinic does not replace your regular appointments 
with your primary medical provider. If you haven’t been seen by your 
primary medical provider in over 6 months, please call medical sched- 
uling at (906) 632-5230 to assist you in making this appointment. 

Visits to your walk-in clinic supplement but do not replace regularly 
scheduled visits with your primary medical provider to address your 
chronic medical needs, make sure you are up to date on cancer 
screenings, and take preventative measures such as immunizations 
and diabetes prevention. 

As always, we are here to care for you. 

Chi Miigwech 


Sault Tribe Health Services ... "Health for a Lifetime" 
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Udall appointed to 


By Rick Smith 

Senate Democratic leaders 
recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Senator Tom Udall of 
New Mexico as the vice chairman 
of the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs in the 115^ 
Congress. Udall was named to the 
post on Nov. 16. 

“I am enormously proud to 
represent and defend the sov- 
ereignty of New Mexico’s 23 
tribes and all Native American 
communities,” said Udall in a 
release. “Throughout my career, 

I have been committed to work- 
ing alongside Indian Country to 
uphold our trust responsibility 
and support tribal communities 
in their work to build sustainable 
economies, provide good schools 
and quality health care, maintain 
access to clean air and water, and 
strengthen their connection to 
culture and tradition.” 

Udall currently serves 
and retains his seats on the 
Appropriations, Commerce, 
Foreign Relations and Rules com- 
mittees. 


According to statements 
on his web site, Udall takes 
great pride in working with, 
representing and defending the 
sovereignty of American Indian 
communities and has since he 
was a member of the House of 
Representatives and served as a 
vice-chair of the Congressional 
Native American Caucus. 

He aims to continue helping 
Indian Country in his new capac- 
ity on the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs mainly through 
helping tribes to “build sus- 
tainable economies and vibrant 
businesses.” He lists other issues 
where he wants to help American 
Indian communities such as 
access to increased educational 
opportunities, dependable health 
care, adequate housing, access to 
clean water, electricity and basic 
telephone and Internet service. 

“I have always been — and 
will continue to be — a strong 
supporter of Native American 
rights, working in Congress to 
bring attention to the most criti- 
cal and endemic problems facing 


vice chair seat on U.S. SCIA 


Native communities,” he states. 

Indeed, Udall has played 
roles or supported numerous acts 
of Congress to further Indian 
Country. He continues to advance 
the Building Upon Unique Indian 
Learning and Development 
(BUILD) Act he introduced sev- 
eral years ago to enhance edu- 
cation experiences for American 
Indian students from pre-kinder- 
garten through college. 

Through the Udall 
Foundation, he also advo- 
cates for the Native American 
Congressional Internship 
Program, which provides oppor- 
tunities to gain practical, first- 
hand experience in the workings 
of the federal government and 
the inter-governmental relation- 
ship between the United States 
and Indian Country. 

More on the Udall Foundation 
and how to apply for the Native 
American Congressional 
Internship Program can be 
found online at https: //udall. 
gov/OurPrograms/Internship/ 
WhoShouldApply.aspx . 



U.S. Senator Tom Udall (D-N.M.), a long time advocate of Indian Country 
was recently appointed as vice chair on the U.S. Senate Committe on 
Indian Affairs. 


JANUARY IS STALKING AWARENESS MONTH 


Submitted by ACFS 

January is Stalking Awareness 
Month, when we can put the spot- 
light on how widespread stalking 
is across the United States. 
Stalking can take many different 
forms. The scenario below can 
be identified as stalking and what 
measures can be taken for victims 
of crime. 

1 . Bill asks Kate out on a date, 
Kate declines as she has a boy- 
friend. 

2. Bill gets angry and calls 
Kate names to her face and on 
social media. 

3. Bill follows Kate around, 
getting jealous of her boyfriend. 

4. Bill threatens to harm Kate 
and her boyfriend. 

5 . Kate and boyfriend file for 
personal protection orders. 

6. Kate makes complaint to 
police in hopes charges can be 
filed against Bill for stalking and 
harassment. 

The National Center for 


Victims of Crime lays out gen- 
eral guidelines of stalking laws 
throughout the nation to give us 
a better understanding of how 
stalking is controlled by the judi- 
cial system. 

• Stalking is a crime under the 
laws of 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, U.S. territories and the 
federal government. 

• Less than one-third of states 
classify stalking as a felony upon 
first offense. 

• More than half of all states 
classify stalking as a felony upon 
second or subsequent offense or 
when the crime involves aggra- 
vating factors, which may include 
possession of a deadly weapon, 
violation of court orders or con- 
ditions of probation or parole, 
victim is under 16 years of age or 
same victim as on prior occasions. 

For a compilation of state, trib- 
al, and federal laws, visit www. 
victimsofcrime.org/src, last updat- 
ed January 2015 


The Sault Tribe Advocacy 
Resource Center can help vic- 
tims of stalking file for person- 
al protection orders. To 

receive our services, you must 
reside in the seven-county ser- 
vice area (Chippewa, Mackinac, 
Luce, Alger, Schoolcraft, Delta 
and Marquette counties). If you 
do not live in the service area, 
Sault Tribe ARC will assist with 
referrals to appropriate agencies. 
Our services are free of cost and 
confidential. We can be reached at 
(906) 632-1808. 

Stalking facts — About 7.5 
million people are stalked annu- 
ally in the U.S. ; 15 percent of 
women have experienced stalking 
compared to six percent of men; 
the majority of stalking victims 
are stalked by someone they 
know; and 61 percent of female 
victims and 44 percent of male 
victims of stalking are indeed 
stalked by a current or former 
intimate partner. 


Sault Tribe committees have vacancies 


The following committees 
have vacancies. Sault Tribe mem- 
bers interested in seats should 
submit one letter of intent and 
three letters of recommendation 
from other members to Joanne 
Carr or Linda Grossett, 523 
Ashmun St., Sault Ste. Marie, 

MI 49783. Call 635-6050 for any 
questions. 

Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee - Two vacancies 
(men, four-year term) 

Cultural Screening committee 
- Two vacancies (four-year term) 
Great Lakes Conservation 


Committee - One vacancy- small 
vessel (four-year term) 

Health Board - Two vacancies 
(four-year term) 

Higher Education Committee - 
One vacancy (four-year term) 
Election Committee - Six 
vacancies (four-year term) 

Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee - Six vacancies (two- 
year term) 

Child Welfare Committee - 
Five vacancies (four-year term) 
Unit II Newberry Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular, one 
alternate (four-year term) 


Unit IV Manistique Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular, one 
alternate (four-year term) 

Unit II Hessel Elders 
Subcommittee -Two regular, one 
alternate (four-year term) 

Unit V Munising Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular, two 
alternates (four-year term) 

Unit II Naubinway Elders 
Subcommittee - One alternate 
(four-year term) 

(MIEA) Michigan Indian 
Elders Association - One vacant 
delegate seat 


Tribe offers job training opportunities 
for qualified applicants in service area 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Workforce 
Innovation and Opportunity Act 
(WIOA) Program has funding 
available for short-term occupa- 
tional training opportunities. 

WIOA may be able to provide 
tuition assistance for skills train- 
ing if it leads to an industry-rec- 
ognized certification. 


Candidates must meet cer- 
tain eligibility requirements 
and be residents of the tribe’s 
seven-county service area in the 
EUP. 

Please apply at WIOA, 

523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783 or Call Brenda 
Cadreau at (906) 635-4767 for 
more information. 
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Online publisher seeks No 
DAPL artwork and writing 


“We are not afraid of strong, political work, but we do favor 
the didactic. Surprise us. Open a new avenue of thought 
and connection beyond what is in the news.” 


By Rick Smith 

An online publisher, Broadside 
Press, recently posted a solici- 
tation for artwork and writing 
about the ongoing confrontation 
over the Dakota Access Pipeline 
(DAPL) near the 1,000,000- 
acre Standing Rock Indian 
Reservation that straddles the 
border between western North 
Dakota and South Dakota. 

A portion of the major pipe- 
line project currently under 
construction near the Standing 
Rock Reservation and has been 
vehemently opposed by a few 
thousand American Indians and 
others at an on-site encampment 
and uncounted sympathizers 
around the world. Those against 
the pipeline maintain it would be 
a constant threat the reservation’s 
water supply and sooner or later 


cause harm or death. 

Broadside Press invites 
American Indian writers and 
artists to share works for inclu- 
sion on a feature on the No 
DAPL standoff. “Respond to the 
DAPL in words or images. Your 
response need not be literal — 
you may take off in any tangent 
the subject suggests,” Broadside 
Press wrote in submission guide- 
lines. “We are not afraid of 
strong, political work, but we do 
favor the didactic. Surprise us. 
Open a new avenue of thought 
and connection beyond what is in 
the news.” 

Deadline for submissions is 
Jan. 10, 2017, and must include a 
short biography. Other guidance 
regarding submissions is at www. 
broadsidepress .org/respons- 
es/2016dapl/. 



INDUSTRIAL - COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


Don’t get caught without power again! 
Generators: Sales, Installation, Maintenance 
by a Trained Licensed Electrician 


(906) 632-8878 


www.royelectric.us 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINFIELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 




Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 
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Conservation Corner: Great Lakes subsistence and subsistence netting licenses 


By Robert Marchand 

As the Sault Tribe department 
that issues all treaty licenses to 
our members, Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement (STLE) receives 
many questions regarding the 
various, sometimes complicated, 
rules and regulations that govern 
them. We encourage members 
to contact our office to speak 
with an officer who will be able 
to answer questions regarding 
allowable and unallowable 
activities, and are committed 
to providing clarification in 
Sault Tribe’s newspaper through 
Conservation Corner. Unless 
otherwise noted, Tribal Code 
references are directly quoted 
from Chapter 20: Great Lakes 
and St. Mary’s River Treaty 
Fishing Regulations (referred 
to here ahead as Chapter 20), 
and the Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority (CORA) 
Commercial, Subsistence, 
and Recreational Fishing 
Regulations (CORA Code). 

Please note ALL subsistence, 
subsistence gillnet and all 
types of commercial licenses 
expire on Dec. 31 each year. 
Subsistence and subsistence 
gillnet 2017 licenses will be 
available beginning on Dec. 

27, 2016. 2017 Commercial 
licenses will be available for 
renewal beginning on Dec. 

12, 2016. Please call at least 
a week in advance to make an 
appointment for commercial 
licenses. 

Subsistence, subsistence 
gillnetting and recreational 

STLE issues Great Lakes 
subsistence and subsistence 
gillnetting licenses that allow 
Sault Tribe members to fish 
the Great Lakes (including 
St. Marys River) within Sault 
Tribe’s 1836 Treaty boundaries. 
Members may obtain the basic 
subsistence fishing license at no 
charge (if applying or requesting 
an application packet through 
the U.S. Mail, a $4 mailing fee 
applies) or they may obtain 
subsistence gillnet licenses 
for a $20 fee (add $4 mailing 



fee if applying or requesting 
an application packet through 
the U.S. Mail). Members 55 
and over are free of charge 
for gillnet licenses; however, 
they would still be required to 
pay the $4 mailing fee. STLE 
currently accepts only checks 
or money orders for payment 
of treaty licenses if processing 
through the U.S. mail, but have 
just begun accepting debit and 
credit card payments at the 
licensing window. 

Sault Tribe’s Board of 
Directors enacted Tribal Code 
Chapter 20, which can be found 
at www.saulttribe.com under 
Government, then Tribal Code. 
Subsistence and subsistence 
gillnet licenses also fall under 
the regulatory authority of the 
CORA Code, which can be 
found at www.1836cora.org 
under Fishing Regulations. 

Whether applying for just 
subsistence or subsistence 
gillnet licenses, all applicants 
are provided with a packet 
of information that includes 
Sault Tribe’s Code, Chapter 
20; CORA Code; grid maps 
showing locations where 
you can fish; and enough 
monthly catch reports for a 
12-month period. The two- 
page application includes 
providing specific personal 
identifying information such 
as name, date of birth, address, 
phone number, email, height, 
weight, the red number from 
your tribal enrollment card and 
the grid locations you plan to 
fish as well as whether you are 


applying for the gillnet portion 
of the license. 

Sault Tribe members may 
engage in recreational fishing 
with just their current, non- 
expired tribal enrollment card; if 
using just your tribal enrollment 
card, members must follow the 
bag limits, seasons, size limits, 
closed areas, and gear and 
method restrictions applicable 
to recreational fishers licensed 
by the state of Michigan 
(CORA Code, Section XVII - 
Recreational Fishing). Due to 
the reporting requirements of 
Sault Tribe’s subsistence and 
subsistence gillnet licenses 
(see more information below), 
many members prefer to fish the 
Great Lakes under the state of 
Michigan’s rules with just their 
tribal enrollment card. 

Reports are due no later than 
the 10th of every month, for 
the previous month. Reports 
are required to be submitted 
regardless of whether you 
actually went fishing or caught 
anything. If you did not fish, 
fill out all required fields at the 
top and simply write across the 
page “Did Not Fish.” If you 
fished and caught nothing, fill 
out all required fields at the top, 
including grid locations, and 
simply write “0 catch” across 
the page. 

Properly completed 
reports include the following 
information (also stated in the 
letter from chief of police with 
the application packet): 

• Printed name of license 
holder; 

• Sault Tribe number, on the 
back of the license; 

• Grid location/number being 
fished; 

• Month being reported; 

• Gear used; and 

• Species of catch and 
amount - either in pounds or 
number of fish - not both. 

Reports may be submitted in 
person, by you or your designee 
(filled out in its entirety by 
you), at 2175 Shunk Rd. in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan; 


via fax at (906) 635-7707 (if 
faxing, please call the office to 
ensure your fax was received); 

or via U.S. Mail at P.O. Box 
925, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783. Reports may also be 
submitted via email to Rachel 
AND Amber in the Licensing 
Office. If you choose to email 
the report in, you must email it 
to BOTH of them, and receive 
a confirmation email response 
from one of them to ensure 
your report was received. Their 
email addresses are ahorner@ 
saulttribe.net and rshreve@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Please remember that if you 
maintain your license through 
the end of the year, you must 
turn in a December catch 
report no later than Jan. 10, 
2017. 

Even when a member 
receives a ticket, the 
applicable catch report must 
be turned in to STLE. 

Commercial fishing - 
captains and helpers 

STLE became the licensing 
agent for commercial licenses 
several years ago. Commercial 
licenses include captains, 
co-captains and helpers. 
Members must be 1 8 or older 
to obtain a commercial fishing 
license, if available. 

Sault Tribe has a cap of 
65 captains’ licenses it is 
authorized to issue. What this 
means is, STLE cannot issue 
any new captain’s license to any 
member who does not currently 
hold a captain’s license. 

Existing captains should ensure 
they have a letter in their file at 
STLE in the event of death or 
dismemberment indicating to 
whom they wish to transfer their 
license to. Per Chapter 20.102 
(9) , “A tribal commercial 
fishing license may be passed 
on only to the natural son or 
daughter, spouse or husband as 
authorized by the tribal board 
of directors ” If a captain is 
unsure if there is a letter in their 
file, they can call our office to 
confirm. If there is no letter 


in the captain’s file, it may 
revert back to the tribe. 

New helpers must schedule 
their appointmentx with STLE 
at least one week in advance, 
and then immediately contact 
Sault Tribe Enrollment at 632- 
8552 to request their “file.” 
Members must pick up their file 
and bring it to their appointment 
at STLE. Helpers pay $25 each 
year, and this can be in the 
form of a check, money order, 
debit or credit card. Members 
will take their file, along with 
the application paperwork and 
commercial helpers license to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
have it certified. The license is 
not valid until the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs signs off on it 
and affixes your picture to it. 

Per Sault Tribe’s Chapter 
20, Section 20.102 (10), “Any 
Sault Ste. Marie tribal license 
holder who fails to renew his 
tribal treaty fishing license for 
a period of one (1) year shall 
not thereafter be relicensed ” 
All captains must either renew 
their license each year, or at a 
minimum pay the license fee in 
order to retain it. 

Commercial license holders 
must be present at the time 
of license renewal. Others 
are not authorized to renew 
commercial licenses for any 
tribal member. If a captain 
requires a co-captain for reasons 
allowable in Tribal Code 
Chapter 20 or CORA Code, the 
captain and co-captain must 
both be present for the license 
appointment. Any changes 
to that captain/co-captain 
relationship require changes 
to both licenses issued. 

Treaty fishing rules and 
regulations are very complex. 
Members may always contact 
STLE’s office with questions 
or concerns. Licensing staff is 
available Monday-Friday from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. and officers are 
available 24/7. 

Robert Marchand is chief 
of the Sault Tribe Police 
Department. 


Tribe's Inland Fish and 
Wildlife seeks input 


Woodstove survey needs input 


Jan. 9 and Feb. 6 
Kewadin Casino 
6:30 p.m. 

The tribe’s Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Department (IFWD) 
is completing climate change 
vulnerability assessments for a 
number of culturally important 
species within the 1836 Ceded 
Territory. This work builds 
upon a completed vulnerability 
assessment for snowshoe hare 
in the Eastern Upper Peninsula. 

The IFWD seeks input from 
the tribal community as to 
which species to focus these 
renewed assessment efforts. 

Assessing vulnerability to 
climate change is important for 
understanding how projected 
climate changes will influence 
species, for setting management 
and planning priorities, and for 
informing adaptive management 


planning. Assessments incorpo- 
rate information about species 
sensitivity and exposure to pro- 
jected changes as well as their 
ability to adapt to those chang- 
es. 

The IFWD invites interested 
tribal community members to 
attend two meetings that will 
take place on Monday, Jan. 9 
and Monday, Feb. 6 at 6:30 
p.m. at the Kewadin Casino in 
Sault Ste. Marie. These meet- 
ings are scheduled to follow the 
Inland Conservation Committee 
monthly meetings. 

As an incentive for par- 
ticipating in this discussion, 
Chairperson Aaron Payment has 
donated two $50 gas cards to be 
given away to one attendee at 
each meeting. 

For questions about these 
meetings, please contact Dani 
Fegan at dfeganl@saulttribe.net 
or call (906) 632-6132. 


Greetings ! I am Robin 
Bouschor and I work as an air 
quality specialist with the Sault 
Tribe Environmental Department. 

I am conducting a woodstove 
heating assessment and would 
really appreciate your partici- 
pation if you are a Sault Tribe 
member and use a woodstove for 
heating your home. 


By Rick Smith 

The United States Forest 
Service (USFS) offers a program 
that seems tailored for young- 
sters in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. The Junior Snow 
Ranger Program is designed for 
children in the fourth and fifth 
grades. An online full-color activ- 
ity book loaded with all kinds of 
cool stuff guides kids on gobs of 
outdoor and indoor winter activ- 
ities. And they’re not just any 
lame-o activities, more details in 
a moment. 

The program is geared to 
inspiring kids to “embrace a life- 


I am gathering this information 
to assess whether or not Sault 
Tribe could support a woodstove 
changeout program. 

A woodstove changeout pro- 
gram helps communities reduce 
emissions by providing consum- 
ers with incentives to remove 
old, dirty-burning woodstoves 
or wood heating appliances, and 


long relationship with the winter 
environment and to become stew- 
ards of the land.” Sounds good, 
eh? 

Back to that activity book 
mentioned a moment ago: The 
USFS says it “highlights the role 
of a real snow ranger, the use 
of rescue dogs and continued 
importance of wildfire prevention 
during the winter. In addition, it 
teaches kids how to make their 
own snowshoes, similar to those 
that were once used in some 
Native American cultures.” 

And know what else? The book 
points all kinds of awesome 


replace them with clean efficient 
new heating appliances. 

If you would like to partici- 
pate in this assessment, the Sault 
Tribe Environmental Department, 
(906) 632-5575, and ask for 
Robin Bouschor, email me at 
rbouschor@saulttribe.net, or stop 
by our office at 206 Greenough 
Street in Sault Ste. Marie. 


ideas, like how snow shoes work 
great in sand too! Doesn’t that 
sound like fun? You could make 
your own snowshoes, then talk 
mom and dad into taking an awe- 
some trip to Sleeping Bear Dunes 
or the nearest beach to try them 
out — any time of the year! 

Get online and check out all 
this exciting snow ranger stuff at 
https://fs.usda.gov/Intemet/FSE_ 
DOCUMENTS/stelprdb53478 1 8 . 
pdf 

Find out about more 
super-duper cool stuff for kids 
brought to you by Uncle Sam at 
www.kids.gov. 


Become a USFS junior snow ranger 
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LSSU Native Center celebrates 30 years on campus 


By Brenda Austin 

The Lake Superior State 
University (LSSU) Native 
American Center celebrated 30 
years on the LSSU campus this 
month. 

Batchewana First Nation mem- 
ber Craig Thundercloud McKay 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
was invited by Native American 
Center and Campus Diversity 
Director Stephanie Sabatine to 
display his artwork at the LSSU 
Library Gallery throughout the 
month of November. November 
was also Native American 
Heritage Month. 


a young age, and now oper- 
ates Snappin Thunder Art 
Gallery in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. Students and the com- 
munity were invited to visit 
the LSSU Library Gallery to 
meet McKay, and afterwards a 
reception was held at the Native 
American Center. 

McKay’s birch bark art, carv- 
ings, sculptures and paintings, 
along with other featured First 
Nations artists, can be seen at 
Snappin Thunder Art Gallery 
located at 810 Queen Street E., 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Canada. He can also be contacted 


email at: thunder-cloud@hotmail. 
ca 

November also featured a 
traditional meal at the Native 
American Center and the 
Bahweting Anishinaabe drum- 
mers performed at the LSSU 
Quarterdeck to honor Native 
American Heritage month. 

Anna Hubbard, local Native 
American artist, is scheduled 
to display her artwork and sto- 
rytelling along with her friends 
Peter Migwans, Doug Chambers, 
Pat Shackleton, Shena Sloboda, 
and Gerry Adams in the LSSU 
Library Gallery throughout the 



From left, Canadian First Nations artist Craig Thundercloud McKay, 
Director of LSSUs Native American Center, Stephanie Sabatine, Joffre 
Janveaux, and Shelley Wooley, Title III TALK Grant director, gathered 
during a reception held at the Native American Center in honor of 


McKay started creating art 


by calling (705) 206-3275 or by month of December. 


McKay and in celebration of the centers 30th anniversary. 


American Indian students missing the boat for 
getting scholarships through Catching the Dream 


By Rick Smith 

Catching the Dream, a 
non-profit, national American 
Indian education and scholar- 
ship center, says Indian commu 
nities are missing out as are stu 
dents when the organization is 
overlooked by students seeking 
paths to college and satisfying 
careers. Strangely, though the 
organization could be a pow- 
erful ally for Indian students 
in getting mentally prepared 
for college and finding funding 
through scholarships, it reports 
a lack of applicants to take 
advantage of its help. 

The main mission of 
Catching the Dream is to help 
improve living conditions in 


American Indian communities. 
“Throughout the United States, 
Native communities suffer from 
a lack of qualified professionals 
— teachers, engineers, doctors, 
communication specialists, busi- 
ness managers, social workers 
and technicians. Well-paying 
jobs exist in Indian communi- 
ties, but few Indians are pre- 
pared to fill them. Hospitals, 
dental clinics, schools, engineer- 
ing and agricultural projects, all 
remain understaffed and seri- 
ously unable to meet community 
needs,” states the homepage of 
the organization’s web site. 

The main reason for the 
shortage of qualified Indian 
professionals is the poor state of 


education in Indian Country and 
Catching the Dream has aimed 
to help correct the situation in 
a number of ways since 1986. 
Among the different strategies 
employed, the organization 
actively seeks American Indian 
high school students nation- 
wide with academic potential to 
help them prepare for college. 
Further, the organization guides 
prospective college students in 
finding and winning scholar- 
ships, provides grants to help 
students in college and sup- 
ports improvements for Indian 
schools. 

While the organization 
reports a scarcity of applicants 
for its help, it boasts an admi- 


rable success rate among those 
who do enlist the help through 
Catching the Dream. According 
to figures released by the orga- 
nization’s founder and director, 
Dr. Dean Chavers, the organi- 
zation produced 27 graduates in 
the 2015-16 school year, bring- 
ing the total produced through 
30 years if effort to 890. 
Moreover, Chavers reports 85 
percent of the graduates helped 
by Catching the Dream work in 
Indian Country. He said in spite 
of having produced 52 medical 
doctors, a need exists for 500 
more Indian doctors. He added 
the situations are similar with 
educators, engineers, business 
graduates, scientists and nurses. 


Citing the availability of over 
three million scholarships for 
Indian students, Danvers point- 
ed out his organization helps 
students to find opportunities 
and write strong essays to win 
as many scholarships for an 
individual as may be possible. 
“A C- essay will not win many 
scholarships, but an A+ essay 
will win most of them,” he 
said. He further cited the case 
of one student who won 70 of 
102 scholarships for which he 
applied. 

Formerly known as the 
Native American Scholarship 
Fund, Catching the Dream can 
be explored online at www. 
catchingthedream .org . 
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Without you, nothing would get done. So take care of yourself first. Cancer tests can give you peace of mind, and early 
detection for breast and cervical cancer can lead to more effective treatment. Many women can receive free cancer tests 
through the Breast and Cervical Cancer Control and Navigation Program. Learn more at Michigan.gov/cancer or call 844-446-8727. 
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Kalvin Hartwig hired as project specialist for 
Sault Tribe's Education Division 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Kalvin 
Hartwig was hired recently as a 
project specialist with the Sault 
Tribe Education Division. 

Hartwig will be assisting 
Education Director Lisa Cor- 
biere-Moran with coordinating 
and monitoring education grants 
and programs, implementing new 
projects and developing commu- 
nications materials. He will also 
provide expertise in negotiating, 
preparing, submitting and report- 
ing on grants, and working on 
grant and administrative projects 
relating to strategic and develop- 
ment planning. 

After graduating from high 
school, Hartwig attended Mich- 
igan Tech for four years earning 
a Bachelor of Science degree in 
social sciences and then went 
directly into a two-year Master of 
Arts program in international rela- 
tions at Yale, where he focused on 
Indigenous Rights and Indige- 
neity. He also earned a Graduate 
Diploma in Communication Stud- 
ies from Concordia University in 
Montreal, Quebec. 

In addition to English, he 
speaks or is continuing to learn 
French, German, Spanish and 
Anishinaabemowin . 

After graduating from Yale 
he was very involved in volun- 
teering, and also took a job in the 
Congo. “While I was in Congo, 

I was continuing to work on a 



short film I had started while 
living in New York City. While 
I was producing the film I came 
to realize I wanted more tools to 
be able to work with. I had never 
done filmmaking before, and I 
wanted to learn more about media 
production and film. My girlfriend 
was an alumna of a program in 
Montreal at Concordia and sug- 
gested it might be a good fit for 
me. I applied to their program and 
one at Columbia, and was accept- 
ed to both. But it was the program 
at Concordia that provided a little 
more freedom for studying film 
and more practical skills that I 
was looking for,” he said. 

The film when edited will be 
about seven minutes in length. 

The main character is an An- 
ishinaabe woman who is from 
a reserve in Canada and living 
in NYC. Far from the land, 
community and culture she was 


accustomed to, and surrounded 
by concrete and the hustle and 
bustle of millions of people, she 
feels lost and confused about her 
identity. But after a short series of 
events she comes to realize that 
she can be an Anishinaabekwe in 
the city and practice her culture 
- and learns that it is even her 
responsibility to do so. 

Hartwig said he would like 
to have screenings in Indigenous 
communities around the world, 
and with the help of friends he 
met while a student intern at the 
United Nations, he said he thinks 
he can accomplish that goal. He 
also plans to reach out to public 
television and film festivals. 

His past work experience 
includes being a student intern for 
the Secretariat of the U.N. Perma- 
nent Forum on Indigenous Issues; 
teaching assistant at Yale Uni- 
versity; program assistant for the 
Endangered Language Alliance; 
research assistant at Haskins Lab- 
oratories; communications intern 
with Survival International USA; 
project coordinator for the Indian 
Health Center of Santa Clara 
Valley; and operations director for 
The Peace Exchange in the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Congo. 

Some of Hartwig ’s volun- 
teer work includes sitting on the 
Concordia University Television 
Board of Directors; and as a 
consultant for a remote Pygmy 
community in the Congo to assess 


rights-based development needs. 

Hartwig said working as an 
intern at the U.N. for the Secre- 
tariat of the Permanent Forum 
on Indigenous Issues was an eye 
opener and a wonderful experi- 
ence. “I got to meet people from 
around the world who were inter- 
ested in making the world a better 
place. In my office, my colleagues 
were trying to improve life for 
indigenous peoples through better 
policies and more awareness. 

One thing I enjoyed was that 
on any given day you could be 
hearing two to four languages in 
the office,” he said. “With a large 
institution like the U.N., you have 
a lot of perspectives that you need 
to consider, and change can be 
slow but you can see it, and see 
people working really hard with 
really good hearts.” 

He said one reason he applied 
for his position at the tribe was 
because it was an opportunity to 
give back to the community for 
its support. For example, the 
scholarships he earned through 
the tribe’s Education Department 
he said were very helpful. “I also 
want to promote our traditional 
culture and language - 1 think that 
is really crucial. There are many 
reasons to study different lan- 
guages. One reason is for profes- 
sional development — the more 
languages you know the more job 
opportunities present themselves 
- especially when you want to 


The MIEA Student Incentive 
Program is offered by the Mich- 
igan Indian Elders Association 
(MIEA) to recognize students 
who achieve all “A” grades or 
achieve perfect attendance for a 
marking period. 

A minimum of $3,000 avail- 
able to fund the program this year. 
An award of $25 is made for each 
qualified entry up to the minimum 
available funds in the program. 

In the event that the number of 
qualified entries exceeds the funds 
available, winners will be deter- 
mined by lottery. 

To qualify, applicants must 
be enrolled members or direct 
descendants of enrolled members 
of one of the MIEA constituent 
tribes/bands in grades 1-12 in 
public or private schools. Home 
schooled students are ineligi- 
ble. Straight “A” awards, which 
includes variations A minus and 
A plus, must be in grades apply 
only to applicants in grades 4-12. 


School grading systems based on 
numbers is acceptable as long as 
straight “A” equivalent standard 
is met. 

Students applying for perfect 
attendance awards in grades 1-12 
must demonstrate attendance in 
school or at a school sponsored 
function each day of the marking 
period. Excused absences for any- 
thing other than school sponsored 
or approved functions do not 
constitute perfect attendance. 

Only the first two marking pe- 
riods of the 2016-17 school year 
are used to determine winners of 
the 2016-17 awards lottery. 

Students can qualify for both 
the perfect attendance and straight 
“A” awards for both marking pe- 
riods. For example, straight “A” 
grades and perfect attendance for 
both marking periods would mean 
four chances to win. 

At least one parent of applying 
students must complete and sign 
the Student Incentive Program 


application form m order for 
students to qualify for awards. 
Copies of applying students’ 
report cards or letters from school 
administrators verifying grades 
or perfect attendance must be 
included in applications along 
with copies of tribal identification 
cards of th applying children or 
their parents. 

The drawing to determine the 
winners takes places at the April 
2017 conference of the Michigan 
Indian Elders Association. 

It is very important these 
directions are followed for your 
child to be considered for an 
award. Completed application 
forms (included with these in- 
structions), signed report cards or 
verification letters of achievement 
from school administrators and 
copies of the student or parent 
tribal identification cards must be 
received or postmarked no later 
than March 15, 2017. 

Very important — Please 


attach the following documents to 
completed applications in order 
for students to qualify and be 
considered: 

1 . A copy of the student’s 
report card signed by his/her 
parent or a letter from an adminis- 
trator in his/her school stating the 
marking periods for which he/she 
have had all A grades or perfect 
attendance. Note, students must 
be in grades 4-12 to qualify for all 
A awards and in grades 1-12 for 
perfect attendance awards. 

2. A copy of the student’s tribal 
membership card. If the student 
doesn’t have a card, please 
include a copy of a parent’s tribal 
card. 

3 . Photographs are not re- 
quired, However, if a photograph 
of the student is available, which 
could be used in promotion of 
the program, please enclose with 
the completed application. Please 
write the student’s name on the 
back of the picture. 


MIEA 2016-17 Student Incentive Program 


New beginning farmers webinar series 
offered by MSU Extension this winter 


People who are exploring new 
farm businesses will benefit from 
participating in the MSU Ex- 
tension 2017 Beginning Farmer 
webinar series. From January 
through May, MSU Extension 
will offer nine two-hour evening 
programs that provide valuable 
start-up information on gener- 
al and more specific farming 
topics, including: “Getting started 
with...” 

Jan. 30, Small vegetable farm 
systems 


Feb. 13, Hoophouse manage- 
ment 

Feb. 27, Maple syrup 
March 13, Fencing and water- 
ing systems for livestock 
March 27, Blueberries 
April 3 , Crop nutrient manage- 
ment 

April 10, Aquaculture (fish 
farming) 

April 24, Planning and operat- 
ing a mixed fruit orchard 

May 8, Producing and selling 
eggs 


A fee of $10 per webinar is 
required or you can register for 
the entire series for $45 . Webinar 
recordings will be provided to all 
registered participants. Participate 
from the comfort and convenience 
of your own home or office. 
Registration, a brochure contain- 
ing details on each individual 
program and online or mailed 
payment options can be found at 
https ://e vents .anr.msu.edu/Beg- 
FrmWeb2017/. 

You may register for all or 


some of the courses at any time, 
even if the session has already tak- 
en place. In that case, you will get 
a link to the recorded program. 

Each program begins at 7 p.m. 
Eastern Time and will last up to 
two hours. A high-speed Internet 
connection is required. You will 
receive webinar connection infor- 
mation after you register. 

Contact the Alger County MSU 
Extension office at (906) 387-2530 
or isleibj@anr.msu.edu for more 
information. 


work in different countries like 
I do. When I was working in the 
Congo I was speaking French. I 
have a life goal to learn all of the 
languages that make up my ethnic 
background. One of my priorities 
would be to continue to learn 
Anishinaabemowin,” he said. 

Hartwig said he is grateful to 
be back in the Sault and catch up 
on language learning and visit 
family he hasn’t seen in a while. 

“I think knowing more about 
Ojibwe culture and language are 
really good tools for life’s strug- 
gles and can help get you through 
tough times. It can also help 
spiritually, and help us under- 
stand how our ancestors thought 
and saw the world. I feel like it’s 
our responsibility to our ances- 
tors to know, learn and support 
our language and traditions,” he 
said. “It’s also crucial we build 
and maintain a strong identity to 
uphold our inherent tribal rights.” 

Hartwig ’s parents are the late 
Paul Hartwig, Jr. and Rita Mishoe 
(nee Kaufmann). His grand- 
mother, who was his primary 
caregiver, was the late Sharon 
Hartwig- Jones. He has a great- 
great aunt, Alice Huhtala (nee 
Campbell), who is one of the 
oldest living community members 
in Sault Ste. Marie. 

His girlfriend, Naomi Frerotte 
is from France; they met in NYC 
as U.N. interns. She is currently a 
U.N. employee working in Chad. 

now open 

I certify that all the informa- 
tion given is true and correct. I 
understand that this information 
is being given for the receipt of 
funds, and the Michigan Indian 
Elders Association program co- 
ordinator may verify the infor- 
mation on the application with 
my child’s school. I further give 
consent for the use of my child’s 
name and likeness for the promo- 
tion of this program. 

Parent’s signature: 


Date: 

All information must be 
received or postmarked no later 
than March 15, 2017, at 5 p.m. 
to be eligible. Please mail the 
preceding information to LeAnn 
Stindt, 103 Big Bear Road, Iron 
River, MI 49935. 

GED programs 

Consolidated Community 
School Services (CCSS) and 
the Sault Tribe Adult Learning 
Center once again offer free 
GED preparation classes and 
testing to tribal and community 
members. 

Free classes take place in 
Sault Ste. Marie at the MI 
Works ! agency every Mon- 
day through Wednesday from 
12:30-4 p.m., and at the JKL 
Bahweting Middle School 
every Monday through Thurs- 
day from 6-8:45 p.m. Contact 
Tanya Pages at 632-6098 or 
tpages @ eupschools .org for 
more information. 
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Tribe's Court of Appeals judges visit local schools 


The Sault Tribe Court of 
Appeals visited two area 
schools on Nov. 18 to bring 
awareness of what tribal 
courts do, why they are nec- 
essary, their history and the 
availability of career paths. 
Three representatives from 
the Tribal Appellate Court, 
Reserve Appellate Judge 
Jared Hautamaki, Chief Judge 
of the Appellate Court Karrie 
Wichtman and Reserve Elder 
Appellate Judge Elisabeth 
Dietz, gave a presentation at 
Joseph K. Lumsden Bahweting 
Anishnabe PSA and Sault Area 
Middle School. Sault Tribe 
Court is at 2175 Shunk Road 
in Sault Ste. Marie. At right, 
Hautamaki, Wichtman and 
Dietz talk to children in the 
JKL School Library. 







Housing Authority ;V 
staff spread goodwill ^ 


Apply for Sault Tribe employment opportunities 


This Christmas, the Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority staff 
will once again be bearing gifts to 
resident tribal families during the 
2016 holiday season. 

This annual endeavor has been 
taking place for countless years. 
Over the course of these years, 
this charitable group of employ- 
ees presents resident families 
with gift baskets, food baskets 
and participated in a giving tree 
using the employee Friday Dress 
Down Fund. 

This year’s donations to fam- 
ilies will be in the form of $50 
gift cards. The resident service 
specialists and home owner- 
ship specialists will be playing 
“Santa” and delivering the cards 
to 37 selected families in hopes 
of offsetting extra expenses and 


elevating some financial stress 
associated with this time of year. 

Practically the entire Housing 
Authority staff contributes to 
the Friday Dress Down Fund 
throughout the year! The staff 
wishes everyone a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy new year! 


Contact Employement at (866) 
635-7032 or stemployment@ 
saulttribe.net. Apply online at 
www.saulttribe.com! All listings 
below are open until filled. 

GOVERNMENTAL 

Sault Ste. Marie, Kincheloe 

Health education supervisor - 
full time/regular. 

Community health educator - 
full time/regular. 

Tribal attorney/prosecutor - 
full time/regular. 

Employee specialist (2) - full 
time/regular. 

Cook (2) - elder services - 
part time/regular. 

Physician - full time/regular. 

Concessions worker I - part 
time/seasonal. 

Community educator - full 
time/regular. 

Events worker - part time/reg 

HR coordinator - full time/reg 


United Way workplace campaign holds 
bake sale at annual UW Chili Cook Off 


Division director (Health) - 
full time/regular. 

Licensed practical nurse - full 
time/regular. 

Shelter worker - part time/reg. 
Cook (Child Care Center) - 
full time/temporary. 

St. Ignace, Manistique 
Chief solo dentist (Manistique) 
- full time/regular. 

Staff dentist (St. Ignace) - part 
time/regular. 

KEWADIN CASINOS 
Sault Ste. Marie Kewadin 
Guest room attendant - part 
time/regular. 

St. Ignace Kewadin 
Front desk clerk - FT/temp. 


Deli cooks (2) - full time/reg. 

Prep cook - part time/reg. 

Guest room attendant - part 
time/regular. 

Bar server - full time/regular. 

Players Club clerk - part time/ 
regular. 

Guest room attendant - part 
time/regular. 

Christmas Kewadin 

Line cooks (2) - full time/reg. 

Lead cook - full time/regular. 

Bar server - full time/regular. 

Restaurant server - FT/reg. 

Casino porter - part time/reg. 

Gaming dealer trainee - part 
time/regular. 


Home • Auto * Life • Boat 
Motorcycle • RV * Motor Homes 
Business • Snowmobile 


All 

,/li. 
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INSURANCE ACENCY, INC. f 


"We Cover Your Assets" 

906 - 253-1904 INSURANCE 

BoUSChor & SllBrmon Entail: bbouschor^Rustorinsuraneenet 

ww.NuStar Insurance, net 


Saull Marie Ml 


Photo by Brenda Austin 

Volunteers Heather Ogle and Tabitha Bernier, chair’s office rep Ashley Vogel and workplace campaign coordi- 
nator Lisa Moran hold a bake sale and offer facepainting during the Nov. 10 United Way Chili Cook Off for the 
Sault Tribe and Kewadin United Way workplace fundraising campaign. The annual event was held at the LSSU 
Norris Center. The campaign thanks all who baked goodies and volunteered their time. 


MY LIFE IS MOBILE. 


SO IS MY CREDIT UNION. 


Sault Ste. Marie • Brimley • Bay Mills 
Kinross • Cedarville • Paradise 

Visit our mobile site at m.soocoop.com NCUA Insured 


"I love my life. Always on the go. My life is mobile. And so is my credit union. With a 
mobile website that lets me pay bills, check my balance, even find the nearest ATM. 
All designed to fit my phone. My tablet. And my life." 

soo 

CO-OP 
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Tribe hires economic development 


By Brenda Austin 

Joel Schultz was hired recent- 
ly as the economic development 
director for Sault Tribe. 

Schultz will be focusing on fos- 
tering an economic development 
effort, which will include oversight 
of the Midjims, DeMawating, 
Sawyer Village, Eagle Ridge and 
Northern Hospitality. 

A tribal member from Bark 
River, Schultz grew up in 
Naubinway and after graduat- 
ing from high school, attended 
Northern Michigan University, 
earning a degree in business. 

He then started purchasing and 
turning around small businesses in 
the Naubinway, Sault, Kincheloe 



and Newberry areas. 

An associate suggested 
he apply for a position with 
the Michigan Small Business 
Development Center consulting 
potential start ups and existing 
small businesses. He applied and 
was offered a position and within a 
year became its director. 

He eventually evolved into 
a position with the Upward 
Talent Council, which is a legal 
entity that hosts the Michigan 
Small Business Development 
Center, Michigan Works! and 
collaborative partnerships. While 
there, he worked in the planning 
agency as director of Central 
Upper Peninsula Planning and 


Development. 

He spent about 12 years work- 
ing with state agencies before 
learning the tribe was hiring an 
economic development director. 

Schultz said his initial task as 
the tribe’s economic development 
director is to see where tribal busi- 
nesses stand financially. “I want to 
get a real good feel for what our 
assets are,” he said. “I would like 
to help develop the structure that 
will give a competitive advantage 
to the tribe. We have some unique 
advantages as a sovereign nation 
and I would like to define and pro- 
mote those and see what we can 
do to develop them.” 

Schultz said top concerns in 


director 

the U.P. are energy, broadband, 
workforce development, housing, 
education, transportation, “and 
health care is a big pillar of eco- 
nomic development. Those are all 
things that we have some distinct 
advantages in,” he said. 

“Hopefully, we get an environ- 
ment where we can go to work and 
do some good things,” he added. 

Schultz and his wife, Melissa, 
have three children together. 

Their daughter, Katelyn, is a col- 
lege freshman and plays for the 
Saginaw Valley basketball team; 
their son, Ben, is a junior in high 
school; and daughter, Ally, is in 
the seventh grade at Bark River 
Junior High. 


McLeod wedding set following commissioning 



Connor McLeod and Christina Knutson set to wed on Jan. 6. 


American Indians have served 
in the armed forces of the United 
States in greater numbers per 
capita than any other ethnic group 
and have served with distinction 
in every major conflict for over 
200 years. We hold our military 
men and women (veterans, active 
duty and reserves) in very high 
esteem. Young women and men, 
like Sault Tribe member Connor 
McLeod, continue to serve their 
country and represent our indig- 
enous nations with pride, honor 
and distinction. 

The son of Dennis and Brenda 
McLeod of Rochester Hills, 
Mich., McLeod enrolled in the 
Army Reserve Officers Training 
Corps (ROTC) program at 
Michigan State University in his 
freshman year. Among his accom- 
plishments: 

• Named Distinguished 
Military Graduate (top 20 percent 
nationally); 


• Selected among the top 10 
percent of cadets for active duty; 


• Published paper in the 
Michigan State Journal of History 


titled Death of an Army, Birth of 
a Legion about St. Clair’s Defeat 
in 1791; 

• Winner of the William 
McCagg Memorial Paper Contest 
through the Michigan State 
University Center for European, 
Russian and Eurasian Studies 

in the European category. His 
paper was titled Hitler ’s Foreign 
Warriors: Non-German Legions 
in the Nazi War Machine and 
was about Nazi recruitment of 
non-German Europeans for the 
Waffen SS; 

• Dean’s list, spring of 2013 
through fall of 2016; 

• Army Special Forces 
Amphibious Warfare School 
(Florida); 

• Army Mountain Warfare 
School (Vermont); 

• ROTC/Officer Cadet School 
(Fort Knox, Ky.); 

• Senior member of Path 
Finders, Semper Primus; 


• Captain for the MSU Army 
ROTC marksmanship team; 

• First sergeant, Spartan Army 
ROTC Battalion; 

• Commander, Spartan Army 
ROTC Battalion; 

• MSU Army ROTC team lead 
cadet, 2016 armed forces 10-mile 
run, Washington, D. C. 

Upon his Army commission- 
ing ceremony on Dec. 16, 2016, 
McLeod will be commissioned 
as a second lieutenant, active 
duty infantry, in the United States 
Army assigned to Ft. Benning, 
Ga., for basic officers training 
and Army Ranger School. 

Connor is engaged to Christina 
Knutson, and their wedding is set 
to take place on Jan, 6, 2017, at 
MSU. 

Like all of our ogitchidaa, 
McLeod is a testament to all who 
came before and a source of pride 
for his family and tribe. Chi miig- 
wetch for your service, all. 


Bouschor makes "40 Under 40" 


Global Gaming Business (GGB) Magazine 
recently announced the 2016 class of “40 Under 
40,” the future of the gaming industry. Produced in 
conjunction with the Innovation Group and G2E’s 
Emerging Leaders of Gaming program, the 40 
Under 40 group represents the best of the next gen- 
eration of leaders in the casino and gaming indus- 
try. Notably, BJ Bouschor, vice president of IT for 
Firekeepers Casino Hotel and Justin Quigno, direc- 
tor of slot services for Four Winds Casino from the 
Michigan market were named in GGB’s 2012 Class 
of 40 Under 40. 

“The Emerging Leaders of Gaming program has 
become the most important vehicle to recognize 


young leaders in the gaming industry,” says Roger 
Gros, the publisher of GGB. “With over 100 nomi- 
nations for Emerging Leaders, the 40 Under 40 list 
was difficult to choose. It’s a testament to the bright 
future of these individuals, and we’ve been very 
gratified by the response of the industry.” 

Bouschor is a Sault Tribe member. He said 
while he studied marketing in college and found 
his true career in a management trainee program 
at Kewadin Casinos. He told GGB, “The program 
brought in college graduates and moved them 
throughout the departments to see if they could 
grow into managers,” said Bouschor, “that’s where 
I got my start.” 


Sault area support groups 
meet this month 


Families Against Narcotics 

(FAN) meets on the third 
Thursdays of every month, 6:30 
p.m., at the Huntington Bank 
meeting room in Sault Ste. 
Marie. For more information, 
email to chippewa@familie- 
sagainstnarcotics.org . 

The Substance Abuse 
Support Group for Family and 


Friends helps those who have 
experienced loss, heartbreak, or 
diminished relationships due to 
someone else’s substnace abuse. 

The group meets at 6 p.m. on 
the first and third Mondays of 
each month at the Huntington 
Bank in Sault Ste. Marie. Call 
Linda at (906) 440-7252 for 
more information. 



It Looks Just Like a Credit Card 


Th e debit card. It's today's way to have the 
convenience of a credit card without the interest 
charges. See us today. 


Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula's oldest community bank, 
celebrating 1 28 years of continuous service to the area. 


"We're Right Here at Home" 

906- 643-6800 • 1 32 N. State St. • P.O. Box 1 87 • St. Ignace, Ml 49781 


Community People You Know™ 

Visit us online at www.fnbsi.com 


NATION At 
BANK 


ST. IGNACE 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! St Ignace • North Bay • Moran Township • Cedarville • Mackinac Island • Naubinway • Newberry 
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Anishinabe veterans remembered with powwow in Kinross 




The 13th annual Honoring our Anishinabe Veterans Powwow took place on Nov. 12 at the Kinross Recreation 
Center. Veterans and the general public felt the beat and danced to the rhythms of four drums. Above, colors 
and staffs set and ready just prior to the start of the powwow. 


Above, waiting for the start of ceremonies, from left, Alyvia Malloy, 
Kendyn Skipper, Shelly Sparks and Kendreya Teeple. 


Photos by Rick Smith 


A solemn reminder. 



Above, from left, veterans Gene Reid of White Cloud, Mich., distributes 
tobacco and Butch VanEllen of Newaygo, Mich., smudges the Sturgeon 
Bay Singers from the Petoskey area. 



Above, dancers take to the circle just after opening ceremonies. 




^ r 


Four drums took part in this year’s remembrance — Sugar Bush of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Elk Spirit of the U.S. and Canada, Sturgeon 
Bay of the Petoskey area and Mukwa Giizhik of Hessel. Shown left, 
right and below, dancers in resplendent traditional finery get into the 
spirit of the occasion. The energetic young dancers below, wheth- 
er intentional or not, seemed to mimic elements of nature as they 
danced. The appearance of the girl on the left suggested splashing 
water at times while the girl on the right resembled flickering flames. 
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Standing rock hard for the straits area 


Showing solidarity with Standing Rock and raising awareness on Line 5 


By Brenda Austin 

On Tuesday, Nov. 15, communities 
around the country joined a day of action in 
showing solidarity with those at Standing 
Rock, and demanding that the federal gov- 
ernment and the Army Corps of Engineers 
reject the final permit for the Dakota 
Access Pipeline and stop its construction. 

Members of the Sault Tribe, Bay Mills 
Indian Community and First Nation com- 
munities from Canada gathered that morn- 
ing in front of Sault Tribe administrative 
offices in downtown Sault Ste. Marie with 
coffee in one hand and signs in the other, 
proclaiming “Water is the first thing we 
look for when we explore other planets,” 
and “You can’t drink oil!” 

Using the energy created by Standing 
Rock, this local gathering was also 
“Standing Rock hard” in protest of a 645- 
mile pipeline (Line 5), that carries oil and 
propane from Superior, Wise., through the 
U.P. and down into the lower peninsula 
and eventually into Sarnia, Canada. Line 
5 , which splits into two 20-inch diameter 
pipes as it crosses the straits, has been in 
use since shortly after WWII — for more 
than six decades — and is putting Great 
Lakes fisheries and crucial drinking water 
at risk. 

Community activist Adel Easterday was 
one of the organizers of the local gathering. 
She said, “I received a notice online that 


said there would be a national day to stand 
in support of people at Standing Rock 
because of the oil pipeline that is going to 
go through their cemetery and through their 
main water source. At the same time, the 
Wednesday before I got that message, the 
Enbridge Oil Company began anchoring 
Pipeline 5 under the Mackinac Bridge — 
and every expert we have talked to has said 
they are asking for trouble. The pipeline is 
63 years old and covered in barnacles and 
rust and they are picking it up and moving 
it up on anchors. Ed Timm, Ph.D. said that 
is the beginning of slow leaks that may not 
be noticed right away. Then the ice covers 
the straits area two feet thick and there is 
nothing anyone could do at that point, even 
if anyone notices it, which is not likely. So 
in the spring, people will walk down to the 
beautiful open water and will start gagging 
because of the smell of oil, just like the 
people in Marshall and the Kalamazoo 
area. Then what are you going to do? The 
Army Corps of Engineers and Coast Guard 
have already said there would be no recov- 
ery from a spill in the straits area — none.” 

Enbridge spilled more than a mil- 
lion gallons of heavy crude oil in the 
Kalamazoo River in 2010. The spill 
occurred downstate near Marshall, Mich., 
and was the largest inland oil spill in U.S. 
history. Although a settlement of $177 mil- 
lion was reached this summer, cleanup is 


an ongoing effort. 

Enbridge ’s Line 5 carries almost 23 mil- 
lion gallons of oil per day across the straits. 
A University of Michigan study estimated 
that more than 700 miles of Great Lakes 
shoreline would be at risk if there were a 
straits spill. 

The Great Lakes hold 20 percent of 
the world’s surface freshwater, a precious 
resource that Michigan residents hold dear 
and take pride in. And with Line 5 safety 
protocols and inspections being vague and 
confusing at best, there is growing concern, 
frustration and anxiety in local communi- 
ties on both sides of the political spectrum. 
And the power of what’s happening on the 
Great Plains is emboldening tribes across 
the country to stand up for treaty rights and 
protest the preying upon both local and 
national natural resources. 

As the small group in front of the tribe’s 
administration offices grew, they gathered 
their drums, chairs, blankets and coffee and 
walked three blocks where they gathered 
in a community area on the Sault’s main 
street, Ashmun, and Portage Ave., which 
runs along the St. Marys River, also the 
United States’ northern border. Children 
from JKL Bahweting School joined the 
gathering, some in their regalia and some 
carrying drums, dancing and chanting, 
“Protect the water!” 

Sault Tribe Board Chairperson Aaron 


Payment said that Line 5 is a direct threat 
to the fishing rights of tribes throughout the 
state of Michigan. “These are ceded waters, 
areas that the tribe handed over with the 
idea that they would retain the right to all 
traditional uses.” 

The tribe, along with the Grand Traverse 
Band of Ottawa and Chippewa Indians, 
joined the National Wildlife Federation 
lawsuit claiming that the Pipeline and 
Hazardous Materials Safety Agency failed 
to fully assess potential environmental and 
endangered species’ impacts from Line 5 
when they approved Enbridge ’s emergency 
spill plans in 2013. 

Payment and other tribal leaders through 
the National Congress of American Indians 
are encouraging President Obama to pass 
an executive order requiring tribal consul- 
tation on any future development on tribal 
land, ceded territory or that would impact 
treaty rights. 

Organizers of the national No DAPL 
Day say this is one of the most courageous 
stands against a fossil fuel project this 
country has ever seen. Their underlying 
message goes beyond Standing Rock - 
honor Native sovereignty, protect indig- 
enous rights and hear communities when 
they say their water and climate matter. 

This call to action was about social, cli- 
mate, environmental and economic justice. 



A woman in regalia displays a message to promote protection of waters. 



Singers, signs and observers at the commons area at Ashmun and Portage in downtown Sault Ste. Marie. 



Retired school teacher Adel Easterday, affiliated with the Seneca of upstate New York, tells a story to 
the children from JKL Bahweting to help them to make the connection between the event of the day and 
American Indian customs. Easterday was one of several speakers. 



A toddler seems unaware of briefly becoming the center of attention among a few folks 
congregated in downtown Sault Ste. Marie in front of the tribe’s administration building. 



Raised signs and fists respond to passing vehicles signaling solidarity by honking horns. 



Laughs shared on the line along Ashmun Street in downtown Sault Ste. Marie. Below, 
Sault Tribe Board Chairman Aaron Payment (in red sweatshirt) points to a sign. 




A camera shy infant gets encouragement from a nearby participant. 



Participants walked north along Ashmun Street to the downtown public common area at 
the intersection of Ashmun and Portage Avenue. Below, participants display signs. 
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Decision denying Dakota Access Pipeline permit resonates across Indian Country 


From , “NO DAPL,” page 1 
is the Great Lakes. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians is one of five 
tribes with federally recognized 
sovereign rights within the Straits. 
Eleven tribal organizations, 61 
Michigan counties, cities and 
townships have passed resolutions 
calling for the state to stop the 
flow of oil through the Straits. 

A University of Michigan 
study said an oil spill in the 
straits could impact up to 700 
miles of Great Lakes coastline, 
including drinking water in St. 
Ignace, Mackinac Island and 
Alpena. Up to 23 million gallons 


of oil flow through Line 5 in the 
straits each day. 

“The State of Michigan’s fidu- 
ciary role to protect our public 
waters is analogous to the federal 
governments trustee role to pro- 
tect sovereign tribal rights. They 
are paramount to private inter- 
ests like Enbridge,” said Liz 
Kirkwood, executive director of 
FLOW. “The state and the Army 
corps must conduct a comprehen- 
sive review of Line 5 and explore 
alternative routes now because of 
failing pipeline supports. Waiting 
another year for the states advi- 
sory board to complete its studies 
does not comply with the law.” 


Since June 2014, the state 
has been studying Line 5 while 
refusing to investigate multiple 
violations of Enbridge ’s easement 
agreement with the state or tak- 
ing legal action to decommission 
the decaying 63-year-old pipe- 
line. The state has twice cited 
Enbridge Energy Partners for vio- 
lating conditions of its easement 
agreement allowing the pipeline 
to operate in the Great Lakes. 
Independent experts, citing at 
least eight additional violations 
by Enbridge of the easement 
agreement, have called on Gov. 
Snyder to investigate the com- 
pany’s pipeline operations in the 


straits. 

“The Army Corps of Engineers 
is pursuing a common- sense 
strategy to protect drinking water 
in North Dakota that should 
immediately be embraced by 
Michigan’s governor and attor- 
ney general,” said David Holtz, 
Sierra Club Michigan Chapter 
chair. “Gov. Snyder and Attorney 
General Schuette need to end 
years of dilly dallying and strong- 
ly embrace shutting down Line 
5 in the straits as the only alter- 
native for protecting the Great 
Lakes and our drinking water.” 

Archembault, in a Dec. 4 
National Public Radio interview, 


said the Dakota Pipeline pro- 
testers helped build worldwide 
awareness. “And now their pur- 
pose has been served, and it is 
time now for them to enjoy this 
winter with their families,” he 
said. But this is not the end. The 
interview ended with a look to 
the future: 

“This is the beginning for us 
all to heal and for us all to re-es- 
tablish relationships and for all 
of us all to continue to strive and 
make this world, this planet a 
better place. And what better way 
to do it than with prayer and with 
peace?” 
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CliipV 


HOST DRUM: 

BEAR RIVER 
Petosky, MI 

CO-HOST DRUM: 

STURGEON BAY 
Harbor Springs, MI 

HEAD OGITCHIDAA: 

TBA 

ARENA DIRECTOR: 

Nick VanAlstine 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 

HEAD MALE DANCER: 

Ted Recollet 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 

HEAD FEMALE DANCER: 

Shirley Recollet 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 


New Year's 
2016 Sobriety 


POW wow 


Saturday 

December 31st, 2016 


JKL Bahweting Anishnabe PSA 
1301 Marquette Ave. 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI. 


THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO ATTEND 


Feast @ 4:00 PM 

Niiganagiizhik Cultural Building 

11 Ice Circle SSM, MI 
Hand Drum Contest (a) 6PM 

JKL PSA GYM 

1301 Marquette Ave. 

Grand Entry @ 7PM 

Sobriety Countdown 
& Giveaway ( a ) 10PM 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 


Visit www.saulttribe.com 

General Information, Drums, Dancers: Jackie Minton Powwow Chairwoman (906) 203-4977 

Vendor information: Sam Gardner (906)-203-2680 
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RICHARD W. KING 

Richard W. King, 55, of 
Gulliver, Michigan died unex- 
pectedly on Nov. 13, 2016, at 
his residence 
in Shell Lake, 

Wise. He was 
born on Jan. 

17, 1961, in 
Manistique, 

Mich., the son 
of Harvey and 
Patricia (nee 
Collins) King 
and attended 
Manistique area schools. He 
graduated from Manistique High 
School. 

Richard was employed as a 
skilled carpenter, woodworker 
and welder throughout most of 
his life. 

He was an avid sports fan and 
enjoyed watching football and 
baseball. He was also a talent- 
ed artist who enjoyed drawing 
during his spare time. Most 
importantly, he enjoyed spending 
time with his son, grandchildren 
and family whom he loved very 
much. 

Richard is survived by his 
son, Christopher (Rachel) King 



n Community members walk on 

of Manistique; daughter, Karlene garage sale. He always had an at www.clarkbaileynewhouse. 


Carey of Manistique; grand- 
children, Zachary and Logan 
King; siblings, Mary (Dan) Reed 
of Manistique, Sharon (Paul) 
Hutchinson of Manistique, 
Patrick King of Gulliver, 

Peggy Tennyson of Manistique, 
Michael (Mary) King of Howell, 
Michigan and Lisa (Rick) Siddall 
of Manistique; along with 
numerous nieces and nephews. 

In addition to his parents, he 
is preceded in death by his neph- 
ew, Steven King. 

A memorial gathering for 
family and friends took place on 
Nov. 19 at the Doyle Township 
Hall in Gulliver and a memorial 
service followed at the hall led 
by Tooter Barton. 

Memorial donations may be 
directed to the family at 968N 
Shunk Road, Manistique, MI 
49854. 

DAROLD D. NASH 

Darold Duane Nash, born 
on April 6, 1950, passed away 
peacefully surrounded by fam- 
ily at Tendercare on Dec. 2, 

2016. 

Darold loved setting up his 


interesting story about the peo- 
ple he met out in the garage. He 
loved working on cars. He made 
his own special tools for working 
on things. He could fix anything. 
Darold had a kind loving heart. 
He helped everyone he could. 

Darold is survived by his 
wife, Pauline Nash; his son, 
Duane Nash; his daughters, 
Claudette (Bill) Crook, Crystal 
Gravelle, Emerald (Mike) Cygan 
and Cherylynn Nash; and two 
step-sons, Doug (Carla) Keller 
and Ralph Keller. Darold is 
also survived by his brothers, 
Edward (Marilyn) Nash, Gene 
(Jill) Nash, Dean (Jeanne) Nash, 
John (Caremella) Frazier and 
Christopher Frazier; sisters, 
Michelle (Don) Hank and Cathy 
Nash; and 14 grandchildren and 
two great grandchildren. 

He was preceded in death by 
his grandmother, Doris Willis; 
grandfather, Edward Willis; his 
mother, Zalia Frazier; and father, 
Eugene Nash. 

A celebration of his life took 
place at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Center on Dec. 8. 
Online condolences may be left 


com. 

DONALD W. ROSE 

Donald W. Rose, 92, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., passed away 
on Oct. 24, 2016, at the D.J. 
Jacobetti Home for Veterans in 
Marquette with his family at his 
side. 

Don was born June 22, 1924 
in Manistique, Mich., to the late 
Royal and Lillian (nee O’Neil) 
Rose. 

As reported in a feature about 
him in the March 2014 edition 
of the Sault Tribe’s newspaper, 
Win Awenen Nisitotung , Don 
served in the U.S. Coast Guard 
from 1942 to 1945 on the US S 
Bath after taking anti-submarine 
warfare training with the U.S. 
Navy in Newport, R.I., Norfolk, 
Va., and Pensacola, Fla., and 
was a veteran of the Battle of the 
Atlantic. 

He married Louise Dillabough 
on June 11, 1945 in Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

After his discharge, he 
became a master machinist and 
worked for Oliver and Clark 
Equipment in Battle Creek until 



the time of his retirement. 

Don enjoyed hunting, fish- 
ing, wood working and telling 
stories. He was a member of 
Saint Barnabas Lutheran Church, 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and American 
Legion Post 290 in Engadine, 
Mich. Don enjoyed the 11th U.P. 
Honor Flight that he took part in 
this past September. 

He is survived by his daugh- 
ter, Nancy Carroll of Oklahoma; 
several grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren; a sister, 
Virginia DeLong of Nashville, 
Mich.; and two brothers, 

Clement (Lyla) Rose of Traverse 
City, Mich., and Vernon (Ruth) 
Johnson of Engadine. Don 
was preceded in death by his 
wife; son, Vernon; and a sister, 
Doreen. 

Don’s final resting place will 
be beside his wife at Ft. Custer 
National Cemetery in Augusta, 
Mich. Donations can be sent to 
the U.P. Honor Flight, 7480 J. 
Road, Gladstone, MI 49837. 

The Canale-Tonella Funeral 
Home is assisting the family 
where memories may be shared 
at canalefuneral.com. 


U.P. residents can give thanks for lower electric bills 


Not paying extra charges for 
reliability for first time since 
2012 

LANSING, Mich. - For the 
first time since 2012, electric 
customers in the Upper Peninsula 
(U.P.) will not be paying federal- 
ly-set system support resources 
(SSR) payments, which keep 
uneconomic electric plants that 
owners wish to retire running to 
maintain electric reliability. 

The federal government 
recently approved ending these 
charges on Nov. 26. 

Overall, U.P. residents have 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
Agriculture Secretary Tom 
Vilsack recently announced the 
appointment of six new mem- 
bers and the re-appointment of 
five members to the Council for 
Native American Farming and 
Ranching. As a discretionary 
advisory committee, the council 
provides recommendations to 
the Secretary of Agriculture on 
changes to U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USD A) regulations 
and other measures that would 
eliminate barriers to program 
participation for Native American 
farmers and ranchers. 

“The Council for Native 
American Farming and Ranching 
strengthens our partnerships with 
tribal governments, businesses, 
farmers, and ranchers,” Vilsack 
said. 

With the addition of a rep- 
resentative from the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service 
(NRCS), council membership 
is changing to better reflect the 
diversity of resources provided by 
the USDA. NRCS provides farm- 
ers, ranchers and forest managers 
with free technical assistance, or 
advice, for their land. 

The council consists of 15 
members, including four USDA 
officials and 11 Native American 


paid more than $25 million in 
SSR payments since 2012, and 
if Michigan is unsuccessful in 
pending legal challenges, may be 
required to pay up to an addition- 
al $48 million for past charges. 

The Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission (FERC) 
approved ending the final SSR in 
place for White Pine Unit 1 , stop- 
ping ongoing SSR payments and 
saving U.P. residents roughly $28 
million through the end of 2019, 
or more than $7 million a year. 
“Electric customers in the U.P. 
can be truly thankful they have 


leaders and representatives. 
Members of the council are 
appointed for two-year terms by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
appointees may include Native 
American farmers or ranchers; 
representatives of non-profit orga- 
nizations that work with Native 
farmers and ranchers; civil rights 
professionals; educators; tribal 
elected leaders; senior USDA 
officials; and other persons the 
Secretary deems appropriate. 

The following individuals have 
been appointed to the council: 

• Angela Peter, execu- 
tive director, Alaska Tribal 
Conservation Alliance, Tyonek, 
Alaska; 

• Erin Shirl, assistant director 
for the Indigenous Food and Ag 
Initiative, University of Arkansas 
School of Law; 

• Gilbert Louis III, firefighter 
and farmer/rancher, Grants, N.M.; 

• Jerry McPeak, farmer/ranch- 
er and former state legislator, 
Warner, Okla.; 

• Mark Wadsworth, range 
conservationist for the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribe, Fort Hall, Idaho; 

• Maggie Goode, probation 
officer and farmer/rancher, Hot 
Springs, Mont.; 

• Roselynn Yazzie, crop 
manager, Navajo Agricultural 


reliability at a much lower cost 
than they did in previous years, 
when they were paying federal- 
ly-set charges that were not put 
to the smell test,” said Valerie 
Brader, executive director of the 
Michigan Agency for Energy 
(MAE). “Thanks to Michigan’s 
vigorous legal intervention on 
behalf of U.P. residents and a 
cooperative, creative approach 
from the entities charged with 
ensuring reliability, there will be 
a little extra money in consumers’ 
pockets this winter.” 

“This is a big win for utili- 


Products Industry, Farmington, 
N.M. 

• Sarah Vogel, civil rights 
attorney and former agricultural 
commissioner for North Dakota, 
Bismarck, N.D.; 

• Sherry Crutcher, rancher and 
director of Natural Resources 
for the Shoshone Paiute Tribe, 
Owyhee, Nev.; 

• Shannon McDaniel, farmer/ 
rancher and executive director 
of Agriculture for the Choctaw 
Nation of Oklahoma, Durant, 
Okla.; 

• Tawney Brunsch, executive 
director of Lakota Funds, Kyle, 
S.D. 

Four USDA officials are also 
appointed to the council: 

• Jason Weller, chief, Natural 
Resources Conservation Service; 

• Val Dolcini, administrator, 
Farm Service Agency; 

• Dr. Joe Leonard, assistant 
secretary for civil rights; 

• Leslie Wheelock, director, 
Office of Tribal Relations 

The council continues to 
work closely with the Office of 
Tribal Relations and other USDA 
agencies to improve the success 
of Native farmers and ranchers 
to access USDA’s entire portfolio 
of programs to build and support 
their businesses. 


ty customers in the U.P.,” said 
Sally Talberg, chairman of 
the Michigan Public Service 
Commission (MPSC). “The 
MPSC has been strongly advocat- 
ing with other agencies and stake- 
holders to put an end to these 
charges while ensuring our power 
system in the U.P. is reliable.” 

The first SSR payment in the 
U.P. began on June 15, 2012, to 
keep the Escanaba plant running 
after owners sought to retire the 
plant. That SSR ended on June 
14,2015. 

The second SSR payment 
in the U.P. was for the Presque 
Isle Power Plant, but it ended 
in 2014 as part of a deal nego- 
tiated by Gov. Rick Snyder, 
Attorney General Bill Schuette, 
the MPSC staff, Cliffs Natural 
Resources, and Wisconsin Energy 

Tribal youth 


Corporation. 

The historical SSR charges 
for this plant are the subject of 
intense litigation, and an adminis- 
trative law judge at FERC agreed 
earlier this year with Michigan 
that electric customers had been 
massively overcharged. 

To keep the White Pine gen- 
erator running, SSR payments 
began on April 15, 2014, after 
owners sought to retire the plant. 

A recently approved propos- 
al by American Transmission 
Company and the Midcontinent 
Independent System Operator 
identified a way to secure reli- 
ability without the White Pine 
generator. 

For more information about 
MAE, please visit www.michigan 
.gov/energy or sign up for its list- 
servs to keep up on MAE matters. 

council 


serving their community 



The Kinross-Rudyard tribal youth council made a commitment to 
serve their community during the Thanksgiving season. They raised 
money and made donations to sponsor two families in their area for 
Thanksgiving dinners. The sponsorship was through the Chippewa 
County Department of Health and Human Services. Each donation box 
included a certificate for a turkey, and everything the family needed to 
make a whole dinner for a family. The dinners were delivered to their 
families on Nov. 21. Above, youth council members Sierra Lamma, Emily 
Wilson and DeYanna McMillan. 


Council for Native American Farming 
and Ranching appoints members 
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Part 3: After silver nitrate treatment complete 


In the first two parts of this 
story about a new program in 
the Sault Tribe Dental Clinic, 
we told you about beginning to 
use silver nitrate to control tooth 
cavities in young children, and 
how this program will be man- 
aged. This last part describes 
what the dentist will offer after 
the silver nitrate treatment has 
been completed. 

As mentioned in the previ- 
ous report, applying the silver 
nitrate to the tooth cavity will 
kill all the infection and turn the 
cavity very dark in color. THIS 
IS GOOD! It means the cavity 
will not get deeper. At this point 
there are several options for the 
parents of the child: 

Option one — Fill the tooth 
cavity with a material called 
glass ionomer cement (GIC) the 
dental clinic has been using for 


several years . The GIC is tooth 
colored and acts like a fast-act- 
ing glue or cement in that in a 
few minutes after it has been put 
into the tooth cavity, it becomes 
almost as hard as the tooth 
enamel. If all the tooth decay has 
been stopped, most of the time 
this does NOT require the child 
to receive a shot to make the 
gums numb. The GIC is applied 



like a paste to fill the cavity and 
this takes the dentist only a cou- 
ple of minutes. In many cases, 
this GIC will remain in the tooth 
cavity until the child naturally 
has the tooth come out as the 
permanent teeth come in later. 

If the GIC needs to be replaced 
later, this can also be done in 
just a few minutes with no shots. 

Option two — Do not do 
any additional treatment. Many 
dentists have found that after the 
silver nitrate has stopped all the 
infection, depending on the age 
of the child and the severity of 
the cavities, often no additional 
treatment is needed. Especially 
for the molar teeth in the back of 
the mouth, the dark stain from 
the silver nitrate is not very vis- 
ible. The silver nitrate has been 
found to have a prolonged effect 
in preventing additional cavities 



from developing in the teeth that 
have been treated. 

Option three — Do a tradi- 
tional drill and fill type of tooth 
restoration later. The dentist will 
always offer this option to the 
parent. After the silver nitrate 
has stopped all the active tooth 


decay, the teeth with cavities are 
not painful, so it is much easier 
for the dentist to work with the 
child for procedures like drilling 
and filling the tooth. Also, as the 
child gets a little older, they are 
better able to cooperate with the 
dentist, so often these fillings 
can be done in the clinic instead 
of the hospital. However, even 
after the silver nitrate has done 
its work, if there are many deep 
cavities, in some cases it may 
still require that a pediatric den- 
tist repair these or done under 
general anesthesia in the hospi- 
tal. However, we expect this to 
be needed much less frequently 
after treatment with the silver 
nitrate as the first option. 

For any questions about this 
new program, call the Sault 
Tribal Dental Program at (906) 
632-5260. 


Think "outside the box" when choosing gifts 


By Tracy Trautner, MSU 
Extension 

During this holiday shop- 
ping season, notice the look and 
feel of different toy aisles. The 
light-colored aisles have toys 
that revolve around beauty and 
domesticity, and the dark aisles 
are filled with toys related to 
building, action and aggression. 
The same can be seen in the dif- 
ferent boy and girl clothing sec- 
tions. When young children enter 
the store that has a toy aisle, 
they are drawn to the one that is 


lined with dark or bright colors, 
depending on their gender. Why 
is that? 

Research indicates that at an 
early age, toddlers learn that pink 
or light packaging is intended for 
girls and blue or dark packaging 
is intended for boys. Cognitive 
(brain) research shows that all 
babies actually prefer blue. As 
they get older, through media and 
adult influence they “learn” what 
toys are appropriate for them to 
choose. 

However, girls frequently 


choose a toy intended for boys if 
it is pink, such as a pink airplane, 
over a traditional girl’s toy. The 
strong preference for pink or blue 
usually happens at about age 2. 

According to University of 
California sociologist Elizabeth 
Sweet, today’s toys look very 
similar to the toys of 1952. In 
the 1970s, few toys targeted a 
specific gender and 70 percent 
of toys had no gender- specific 
labels at all. In fact, advertise- 
ments during this time were more 
likely to show girls driving cars 


and airplanes and boys playing 
in the kitchen. While some lead- 
ing companies, such as Target 
and Walmart, have agreed to 
tone-down their gender- specific 
children’s marketing strategies, 
experts wonder if it is enough. 

So what is the big deal? 
Strongly gender-typed toys that 
young children are exposed to 
and learn to prefer appear to 
be less supportive of optimal 
development. The toys that were 
most educational and developed 
children’s physical, cognitive 


State conducts certification training at 
tribe's health clinic in Sault Ste. Marie 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Front and center, Jennifer Dakers, M.A. and CCC-A, hearing program consultant and audiologist for the Michigan Department of Health and 


Human Services recently conducted comprehensive audiology screening certification training over a two-week period with health professionals 
seen here from Sault Tribe, Chippewa County, Marquette County, Grand Traverse County and a few other entities. The training took place from 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 9 in Sault Ste. Marie in the auditorium of Sault Tribal Health and Human Services and included supervised audio screenings con- 
ducted by the trainees for students in Sault area schools. Front row, from left, Megan Guathier, Diane Hill, Dakers, Brittany Cavanaugh and Amie 
Estlick. Back row, from left, Debbie McCord, Jodi Hoglund, Jeanine (Sissi) Ouellette, Tom Sauro, Krystel Weber, Kellie Glovitz and Terra Walters. 


and artistic skills were typically 
gender- neutral. When children 
are “taught” to prefer one color 
over another, they are develop- 
ing a specific skill set. Play with 
masculine toys is associated with 
large motor development and 
spatial skills, while play with 
feminine toys is associated with 
developing fine motor skills (fin- 
gers), language and social skills. 

We should be encouraging 
well-rounded kids with many 
diverse interests and skills. If we 
fast-forward into the future, these 
preferences extend into future 
roles and occupations. Ironically, 
70 percent of mothers are in the 
labor force and domestic respon- 
sibilities are shared more equita- 
bly than ever before. 

In conclusion, strong gen- 
der-type toys might foster attri- 
butes that aren’t ones you want to 
encourage. For girls, this would 
be a focus on attractiveness 
and appearance with the most 
important message to look pretty. 
For boys, this emphasis is on 
violence and aggression, which 
also might be less desirable in 
the long run. Michigan State 
University Extension believes it 
is important to educate yourself 
and extended family members 
on how gender-neutral toys are 
important in promoting healthy 
development in children now and 
in the future. 


Traditional 
healer 
hours for 
December 

Harlan Downwind: Sault Ste. 
Marie on Dec. 5, 6, 19, 20, 21 
and 28 , call Peggy Holappa at 
632-0220. Manistique on Dec. 
7, call 341-8469. St. Ignace on 
Dec. 27, call 643-8689. 

Keith Smith: Sault Ste. Marie 
on Dec. 7, 8, 13, 15 and 22, 
call Tony Abramson Jr. at 
632-0236. Escanaba on Dec 6 
and 21, call 786-2636. Hessel 
on Dec. 14, call 484-2727. 
Munising Dec. 20, call 387- 
4721. 
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"Science Rocks" 


Early Childhood programs 


By Wayne Somes and Tammy 
Pinkoski, Early Childhood 
Sault Tribe Early Childhood 
programs recently presented 
“Science Rocks,” a parent-child 
event powered by science, 
technology, engineering, arts 
and math (STEAM). The goal 
of Science Rocks is to support 
children’s school readiness and 
increase family engagement 
through the program. 


The program’s school readi- 
ness goals include: 

• Physical development and 
health; 

• Social and emotional devel- 
opment; 

• Language and literacy; 

• Approaches to learning; 

• Cognition and general 
knowledge. 

This event also promots pos- 
itive parent-child relationships, 


supports families as lifelong 
learners and educators, supports 
family engagement during transi- 
tions and helps build connections 
between families and the commu- 
nity. 

During the event, parents 
listened to a short presentation 
that encouraged them to promote 
a curiosity in how the world 
works by asking their children 
questions. For example, asking 


“How does snow melt?” or “Why 
do leaves change colors?” are 
enough to spark an interest. 

The activities that took place 
that evening included making 
salt dough ornaments, volcanoes, 
scratch and sniff paint, silly putty 
and catapults. 

Sixteen families and seven 
staff members participated in this 
fun-filled educational night. 

One family said, “Loved the 


hands on activities, our kids loved 
it and were very engaged,” while 
another family said, “It was way 
more interactive with other fami- 
lies and kids.” 

Thank you to all who partic- 
ipated in this event, which was 
inspired for our families by the 
Sault Tribe Early Childhood 
staff and supported by the W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 


Photos by Tammy Pinkoski 



Rebecca and her son, Winston, make a catapult. Early Head Start teacher Ms. Peggy and Ms. Dawn make ornaments with four families. 



Iverson and his dad, Josh, 



Former Head Start student, Seth, with his past teacher, Ms. Catherine. 
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LOOKING FOR SILVER LINING OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE NEW PRESIDENTIAL ADMINSTRATION 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA, M.Ed. 
Tribal Chairperson 



‘TJtem&ena Svenqw/i&ie 

Ahneen, Boozho: 

As a Tribe, we strive to 
remain non-partisan in relations 
with the federal government. A 
national tribal survey done by a 
processor showed that over 70 
percent of our people lean toward 
principles of the democratic par- 
ty. While many have revitalized 
their Traditional Anishinabe 
Biimaadziwiin beliefs after the 
enactment of the 1978 Indian 
Religious Freedom Act, many 
still hold values of Christianity 
like the “good Samaritan” and in 
many cases are pro-life. As our 
people generally lean conserva- 
tive on some issues like the 2nd 
Amendment, we are not mono- 
lithic and cannot be pigeon holed 
into one political persuasion. 

When I travel to Washing- 
ton DC or participate as an of- 
ficer through several groups like 
the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians, Midwest Alliance of 
Sovereign Tribes, Chippewa Ot- 
tawa Resource Authority and 
now as President of the United 
Tribes of Michigan, I do so in a 
completely non-partisan way. I 
never reveal my partisanship at 
those levels as it is my duty to 
represent our entire tribe of var- 
ied political beliefs. 

We also remain non- 
partisan due to the ebbs and 
flows of government with mem- 
bers of the House of Representa- 
tives, Senate and President 
changing who controls the Legis- 
lature, Executive Branch and the 


Judicial System. We have many 
champions in Congress like Sen. 
Jon Tester who is a democrat 
from Montana. Of course, I count 
Democratic Senators Debbie 
Stabenow and Gary Peters as 
personal friends. I have known 
Senator Stabenow since I worked 
on her Governor campaign back 
in 1992! We also have great 
champions on the other side of 
the isle with Senator Lisa 
Murkowski a Republican from 
Alaska, and both Congressmen 
Tom Cole and Markwayne 
Mullin who are the only two 
Members of Congress who are 
enrolled members of federally 
recognized tribes. Both are Re- 
publicans from Oklahoma. An- 
other long time friend is Con- 
gresswoman Debbie Dingell who 
is a Democrat from Southeast 
Michigan. Two other strong al- 
lies include liberal Democrats 
Senators Bemie Sanders and 
Elizabeth Warren. 

As a tribe, we cannot af- 
ford to pick and choose who will 
support tribes, sovereignty, en- 
during treaty rights, or the feder- 
al trust responsibility. While I 
may have been vocal on a per- 
sonal level during this last Presi- 
dential campaign, I am extremely 
careful to present myself at the 
national level in a non-partisan 
way. I respect that we have mem- 
bers of different political or ideo- 
logical views. To be frank, it 
takes a mix of Democrat and Re- 
publican support to ensure our 
continued federal funding. 

OUR ISSUES ARE 
NON-PARTISAN 

Regardless of his partisan- 
ship, President Obama heralded 
in a level of respect and opera- 
tional deference to our tribal sov- 
ereignty. One of his first Execu- 
tive Orders was to ensure tribal 
consultation. In the attached let- 
ter I submitted during consulta- 
tion on the Standing Rock and 
infrastructural issues, I explain 
the origins of our sovereignty, 
which predate the US and has 
endured though out history. My 
background as a scholar comes in 
handy on these issues as we con- 


tinuously educate members of 
Congress of our “pre-paid treaty 
obligations” for the federal enti- 
tlements we receive. Our funding 
is not welfare, it is payment in 
exchange for the land we ceded 
to create our great nation that is 
the United States of America. 

TRIBAL LABOR & 
SOVEREIGNTY 

A serious issue for which 
national Native organizations 
have been advocating is passage 
of the Tribal Labor and Sover- 
eignty Act. I admit I have mixed 
feelings on this due to mostly 
inactivity on behalf of our tribal 
government to evolve to include 
a true separation of powers with 
a respect for inherent sovereignty 
of individuals to have a right to 
their jobs. While we have a mar- 
ginal level of protection under 
policy, our team members have 
no legal right to their jobs. If 
you are terminated, our appeals 
process leads back to a body of 
politicians who decide your fate. 
Whether or not you have a right 
to your job, should not be up to 
the benevolence of the board or 
chairperson. Team members 
should have a legal right that 
leads up to an Administrative 
Law Judge to ensure your rights. 

As hard as it may be to 
hear, whether or not we enact 
true due process is entirely up to 
us as a tribal nation. Of course, 
our governance is only as good 
as those you elect. Under the cur- 
rent Congress, we have not been 
successful in gaining majority 
support to pass the Tribal Labor 
and Sovereign Act. In fact, we 
are short just two votes. While I 
count them as personal friends, 
Senators Stabenow and Peters 
have not found their way to sup- 
port us. Under President Obama, 
there was a fear of a veto. 

Under the new administra- 
tion, it is my hope that our home 
state senators find a way to sup- 
port this bill but to also encour- 
age tribes to enact their own la- 
bor laws as a compromise. Of 
course, this necessitates amend- 
ing our 1934 Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act Constitution to have a 


true separation of powers and 
court system to adjudicate such 
issues. Without this, we are not a 
real government. For those who 
claim I am promoting the “white 
way” of government, recall the 
$500,000 the tribe spent on con- 
stitutional reform and over two 
years of committee work to lead 
to a real separation of powers, 
which originates from founding 
father Benjamin Franklin’s study 
of the Iroquois Confederacy 
Great Law of Peace and is the 
template for U.S. government. 

ACA&IHS REPEAL? 

While the incoming presi- 
dent has vowed to repeal the Af- 
fordable Care Act, he has since 
backed off this threat. I am en- 
couraged by this as otherwise 20 
million Americans will have 
their medical insurance struck 
down. A little discussed fact is 
that our funding from the Indian 
Health Service was made perma- 
nent in the ACA authorization. 
Repealing the ACA means strik- 
ing down our IHS authorization. 
Additionally, I attribute at least 
$5 million of our third party in- 
surance revenues as a result of 
the ACA Medicaid expansion in 
Michigan. Further, those mem- 
bers who live outside of our ser- 
vice area receive no funding 
from the federal government for 
IHS. Thus, the Medicaid expan- 
sion is - in a way - a fulfillment 
of the federal trust responsibility 
to provide, the “health” portion 
of “health, education and social 
welfare” pledged in treaties. 

While the president-elect 
seems to be backing down from 
repealing the ACA, his nominee 
for Secretary of Health and Hu- 
man Services, Tom Price, has 
made a career out of his clear 
desire to repeal the ACA. On the 
other hand, the individual on tap 
to head the Center for Medicaid 
Services, Seema Verma, imple- 
mented the ACA in Indiana un- 
der Governor Pence who is the 
incoming vice-president under 
President-Elect Trump. I serve as 
the current vice-chair of the HHS 
Secretary Tribal Advisory Coun- 
cil and would love to be able to 


work to ensure a carve out for 
Indian Tribes if the ACA is re- 
pealed. While health care should 
be a right for all, it is an enduring 
mandate in treaties and pursuant 
to the U.S. Constitution. Chang- 
ing presidents should not change 
our right to health care. 

EMPLOYER 

MANDATE 

Another issue is that of an 
arbitrary piercing of our tribal 
sovereignty by requiring tribes to 
comply with the employer man- 
date under the ACA while en- 
forcement on this matter is left to 
the sovereignty of states, it is 
forced upon tribes. This is a dis- 
parate treatment of tribes as less- 
er sovereigns than states. Maybe 
the new administration will inter- 
pret that tribes should be treated 
with parity with states or the new 
Congress will pass an exemption 
to the employer mandate for In- 
dian tribes. The annual costs of 
implementation of the employer 
mandate for our tribe would be 
over $3 million. This nearly 
erases all of the benefits of the 
ACA. 

Other Native issues include 
fully funding implementation of 
the Violence Against Women Act 
to protect Indian women on the 
reservation from non-Indian 
predators; continuing the White 
House Council on Indian Affairs 
which includes a roundtable ap- 
proach to governance of all US 
Cabinet level secretaries; contin- 
uation of the annual White House 
Tribal Leaders Summit ; continu- 
ation of the tribal consultation 
mandate across agencies; crea- 
tion of a Native desk in the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget; 
retention of Native lead policy 
and advisory positions across 
federal agencies; and respect for 
our treaty ceded territory and 
trust land by rerouting of the Da- 
kota Access Pipe Line. 

We have our work cut out 
for us. I will do my best in a non 
-partisan way to advocate for our 
tribe and our issues. Stay tuned 
and stay positive. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee!^^, . 


TRIBAL LABOR LAW & SEPARATION OF POWERS 

NEEDED TO PROTECT EMPLOYMENT TEAM MEMBERS 


To the right is a copy of an 
unsolicited Facebook message from 
Director Sorenson creating a hostile 
work environment for one of our 
Health Clinic managers, a tribal 
member who earned her education 
to be able to serve our people. 
Board members are not subject to 
the tribal Personnel Policies so there 
is nothing that can be done to ad- 
dress Director Sorenson’s behav- 
iors. Tribal labor law and a separate 
court system are needed now! 


I 

► 

A 


AUG 15 AT 9 51 PM 



Glad you got the job just 
beware of Cheryl LaPlaunt. 
She plays games and they 
have went through 30 
people in 5 years. She does 
nothing but micro manage 
and cause problems. 


Staff hate her 


Ok so stick with Phyllis and 
Holly as nurses. Jack, e can 

P!ay game.sPau^ _ 

reception^ia black laj) 
•rom pharmScyanti-eye — 
doc and eye tech cant be 
trusted. Cheryl has a spy in 
certain areas. Doctors hate 
her too! Pharmacy 
supervisor too! 


Don't not tell Cheryl or 
Bonnie we are friends 
because they hate me. One 
of these days things are 
going to explode there. 
Workers are great biggest 
problem is Cheryl. 

I don't mean to scare you 
just don't want you to fall in 
her trap. 


Call: 800-793*0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
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SAULT TRIBE: STANDING STRONG WITH STANDING ROCK! 


As Native Americans, we 
have endured a great deal at the 
hands of the federal government. 
There are ebbs and flows of 
presidential policy as it relates to 
our tribal sovereignty, treaty 


rights and our inherent steward- 
ship of the land. Our collective 
Native responses to the issues at 
Standing Rock and back home in 
the Straits of Mackinaw with the 
threat of Line 5 under the Mack- 


inac Bridge is more than an en- 
vironmental or liberal cause. It 
is our serving out our traditional 
way ~ our Anishinaabe 
Biimaadziwiin. We are not try- 
ing to be controversial, but we 


will stand up for our beliefs and 
protect what is rightfully our 
rights. 

Please see my testimony 
below to address these issues. I 


fear what is coming so please 
pray for our modern day warri- 
ors and Standing Rock. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 




Aaron A. Payment. 
MPA. MA.Ed. 
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November 21, 2016 

Ohama Administration 
Federal Inter-Agency Panel 

RE: Consultation on Federal Infrastructural Projects In Indian Country 
To Whom It May Concern: 

AIno Geezi gut Ahneen, Boozhoo Biiwaagajiig. Ndizhnakoz. Alula m, 
MegiZ) Ndodem Bahwcting Ndojaba Antslnnabc, Ojibwe Odawa Bodewntomt 
Ndas\ Gif chi MeGwitch, Aki, Nibi. 



Good day. I just introduced myself to you in toy traditional Antshiinabe 
Biimaadziwin way ui Anishinabe Mowin, I also, indicated my belief tint! we aie all 
related and we aie of Aki (Mother Earth) and Nibi torn wateis). We spend the Fust 
nine months of our lives nestled in the waters our mother provides. Then, we spend 
the rest of our lives dependent upon oiu Mother Earth 's waters It is with tins respect 
and in the tradition of our ancestors and future generations, that I delivei this 
testimony. 


As you know, 1 have speut the last foui years of my Chairperson ship 
dedicated to our shared vision of Ogetna Ogitchda Obama (oiu chief warrior for oiu 
country President Barack Obama ) 1 am proud of tins as he has easily been the best 
President and presided over the best Presidential Administration Indian Country has 
ever experienced. My gratitude to is to both the political appointees aud the careerist 
as llie greatness of the Obama Administration is truly a team effort Again, let me 
take a moment to say Gitcht MeGwitch. 


While I am grateful for the last eight years aud great strides we have made. I 
fear it will be some time again before we experience such cooperation nnd tine 
goveminent-to-govemmeuf relations aud consultation I also fear some of the 
permanency we planned for with a new president may be erased with the stated 
threat to abolish Piesideut Obama’s executive orders including those that created 
True Consultation aud Tribal Advisories for the Office of the President and Cabmet 
level positions I pray that the annual Tribal Leaders* Conference coutuiues, as well 
as. the ground breaking precedent set With the Wlntehouse Counsel which created a 
level of accountability not previously seen in oiu Federal Nation’s history 


Nonetheless. I provide my testimony with great hope that the Obama 
Administration is able to expeditiously settle conflicts with respect to infrastructure 
projects on. near, or adjacent to Indian Country' and including ceded territory'. In the 
waning days of the Administration, I look to each of you to assist President Obaiun 
in creating a level of permanency that will make it difficult for the next Piesideut to 
undo The human rights violations at Standing Rock must cease 

I feel it important aud necessary to recognize that with the leadership of 
President Obania to save our country from the depths of the greatest economic 
downturn since the gieat depression, some unintended consequences icsulted fioui 
the “infrastructural fast tracking’ that accompanied the American Recoven' and 
Reinvestment Act While uot intended. American Indian Tubes vveie left out of the 
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process through fast tracking infrastructure projects with no consultation with tubal nations This is 
inconsistent with the standard the Obania administration set for “True Consultation” with tribes. 
Before the end of tins Administration. 1 implore President Obama to conecl this unintended misstep 
and embed within the Office of Management nud Budget a regulatory* siq> to REQLTRE 
Consultation with affected tubes when infrastructural projects tlueaten the usufructuary lights 
retained m most treaties between sovereigns. Specifically, such a regulatory review must cotitam 
tluee essential steps. 

• A Treaty Rights Review 

• A Sacred Sites Review 

• A Full Environmental Review and Sustainability Clearance 

Let me emphasize the origins of government-to- government relations and what Tribal 
Nations have come to expect and appieciate with a Piesideulial Administration which respects these 
origins. We are uot asking for hands outs or special rights, but what we as indigenous nations 
embodied in treaties between the United States government and those who had clear and legitimate 
title to the land. The Meaty aud trust responsibility the federal government holds aud entitlements 
are not welfare special rights or even based on the horrible atrocities of massacres, laud grabbuig. 
forced assimilation aud the lesultuig historical trauma which is manifested m the worst of the worst 
statistics on a numerous indices No. the federal government could never affoid such reparations 

Instead, what we seek is what is legally due to us pursuant to out respective neaties which 
provide for the health, education, aud social welfaie for as long as the grass grows, winds blow and 
rivets flow” 01 ns we understand it - into perpetuity. I say. as we undeistand it ns. the Caimans of 
Irexin Construction make it clear that no new Piesideut or even Cougress can excuse away and 
reinterpret vvhai is due As long as we have a balance of power, with a separate judicial branch, 
these rights are to be respected aud honored We understand fully lira! our rights hang in ihe 
balance with a single adverse appointment to the L ; S Supreme Court However as long as we are 
still here, we recognize the time will come though the ebbs and flows of government when all three 
branches will uot be line up to abrogate the legal obligations retained in treaties. 

Let ’s take step backward to provide a brief primer on the basis for the legal rights retained in 
treaties Following the Declaration of Independence, and before the ratification of the US. 
Constitution in 1787. the Preliminary Articles of Pence m 1782. failed to mention relations of the 
Settlers ilatei rhe .Americans) with the indigenous people Other countries colonizing other parts of 
the world and the Americas, uoted this inequity Thus, the Noil Invest Ordinance provided the 
precepts for understanding the Commerce Clause of the L T S Constitution. The Nortlnvest 
Ordinance drafted by our founding President George Washington. Thomas Jefferson tom Nation's 
I s * Secretary of State) and Henry Knox (Secretary of War) formulated a policy of honor and good 
will towaid the Natives Americans including 

• The utmost good faith shall always be observed towards the Indians; 

♦ their land and property shall never be taken from them without their consent; 
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• and in their property, rights, and liberty, they shall never be invaded or disturbed, unless 

in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress; 

• but laws founded in justice and humanity shall from time to time be made, for pres enting 

wrongs being done to them, and for preserving peace and friendship with them. 

Then, this format relationship was embodied ui the l 7? Constitution ui Article /. Section S. 
Subsection 3 granting Congress sliall have the power to 

" Regulate Commerce with foreign Stations, and among the several states, and 
with the Indian Tribes *' 

Of comse. the interpretation of this clause is subject to chauges ovei time, judicial precedent 
including the Aiarshall Court and subsequent Supreme Court rulings and Acts of Cougress If the 
United States Government is to honor both the letter of the law. as well ns. the spirit of the law as 
clarified m the policy statetueut that predates it - namely the Northwest Ordinance, then upholding 
ihe usufructuary rights retained m the treaties becomes a standard by which other countries and 
future Americans judge the honor of the United States of America 

With an understanding or our rights tetamed m treaties and oiu American Indian 
understanding of these rights. I implore President Barack Obama to put m place - though Executive 
Order - those steps I noted. Specifically. 

• A Treaty Rights Review 

• A Sacred Sites Review 

• A Full Environmental Review and SustainabiUt) Clearance 

No further construction of the Dakota Access Pipeline should be permitted to happen until 
these steps are exhausted This fall. I had the houot of meetiug with Chairman Archaiubnulr I am 
confident that when the Lnkota and Dakota signed then respective treaties, they did uot intend to 
relinquish then voice and shared governance over public lands or even private lauds Thus then 
usufructuary rights remain. 

hi the heart of the Three Fires Confcdnacv territory, we have a sumlai struggle with a sixty 
four year old oil pipeline that is a decade past its expected safe use. A yoiutgei pipeline bv the same 
company ruptured in the Kalamazoo River six years ago nnd represents the largest inland oil spill ui 
US history contaminating otu Aki (Mothei Earth) and Nibi (our waters) with nearly a million 
gallons of oil. As devastating as this spill was. the conditions of Ihe environment were somewhat 
contained The pipeline at Ihe Mackinac Bridge (the longest suspension bridge in the world at five 
miles long) contains over a million gallous of oil in it at any point fhe minimum spill is expected 
to be greatei than the spill at the Kalamazoo Rivet 

Tubes all across the Country have called upon local governments, states and the Federal 
government to take n stand We stand with Standing Rock with our fellow tubes in respect of 
then Indian Lands, waters, air. and ceded territories and call for safety measures to be made 
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permanent before auothei environmental catastrophe occius A rupture at the Straits of Mackinac is 
imminent. In addition to serving as the Chanperson of my Tribal Nation. 1 also serve as the 
President of the United Tfibes of Michigan and the Chair of the Chippewa Ottawa Treaty Resource 
Authority which protects oiu treaty rights pursuant to the 1836 and 1855 neaties. as well as, 
subsequent consent decrees The People of the Three Fires - rhe Anishinabok have been 
instrumental in passing resolutions at 

• 100°o at our respeenve tribul levels 

• The f. ’ nited Tribes of Michigan level 

• The Chippesvo Ottawa Resource Authority level 

• The Midwest Alliance of Sovereign Tribes Level, and 

• At the National Congress of American Indians Level for which 1 serve as an 
Executive Officer 

I .'Lw 4'AU Iyvvh»fjml| a n < .<'Uti.ln.,.'u; Manilwilh Hjjcl, 

and implore President Obama to take CLEAR and DECISIVE AC TION as our Commander 

in c hief to project our natural resources and hold the federal government to upholding the treaty 
and tmst responsibilities which we interpret to mean not allowing the approval or continued use of 
any infrastructural projects not ui keeping with tins understanding aud the steps 1 prescribe. 

Finally, as we transition from one of the greatest Presidential Administration. I say Gitchi- 
MeGwitch , Negee Each of the respective federal department and agencies is to be commended for 
the leadership over the last eight years aud for the dedication over the last several months m 
formulating w hat is likely to be one of the final action plans to project out retained l ights that will 
transcend this presidency 

1 urge you the Obaiua Administration to take a bold step, a courageous step to solidify 
President Barack Obama’s legacy in Indian Country but also his personal commitment to Indian 
Country. Again, please embody in a regulatory process in the OMB. 

• A Treaty Rights Review 

• A Sacred Sites Review 

• A Full Environmental Review and Sustainability ( lea ranee 


Respectfully Submitted. 

Qi'it 

Aaron A. Payment 
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NO budget crisis. 



LANA CAUSLEY-SMITH, 

Director, Unit II 


I missed the last unit report as 
things seem to be backsliding a 
little since the national elections 
have been completed. I’m disap- 
pointed to say there is extreme 
paranoia and false alarms as 
usual. I really thought we had 
grown past some of the constant 
creating dysfunction when there 
is none. I’m probably in no bet- 
ter position to write a report this 
month than I was last, but here 
goes. 

During the late summer, I 
began to verbally request that 
the board start reviewing our 
2017 schedule C budgets, which 
consists of the almost $17 mil- 
lion we fund from our casino 
revenues to our programs and 
services (this budget totals over 
$54 million). Once we didn’t 
have an appropriate schedule 
to even review by September, 

I began to place on my board 
concerns for a written documen- 
tation of the request to review. 
Once this didn’t happen, I placed 
the “2017 scheduling of review” 
on the board business agenda 
— that finally got some action 
from administration and it was 
scheduled for reviews in October. 
We had days of presentation and 
discussion in the proposed and 
draft, I was present for every 
single session and had plenty of 
input and suggestions and con- 
cerns. 

After we completed the 
process I assumed some of the 
boards thoughts would be imple- 
mented somewhere or somehow 
(not all of course but services 
and input from membership had 
been brought to the table) when 
the 2017 budgets came to the 
table for a vote, it did not pass 
and was tabled. This was tabled 
for a 60 -day period for more 
review and also made clear that 
the 401k match for employees 
and the CPI raise to employees 


would still go through for Jan. 1, 
2017. 

That’s when the dramatics 
began again. 

Every year since I have been 
here, I voiced my concern about 
the process in which the budgets 
are presented, the hurry up and 
pass them, the concerns I get 
from program managers, the 
input I get from team members 
and also the ideas and sugges- 
tions I receive from members 
are all items that I feel should 
be considered in some form (not 
all but an avenue for dialog at 
least). This has not happened. 
I’ve been requesting a process 
where we see each program 
funded amount, the services pro- 
vided, the amount of members 
that have direct service from the 
program and lastly the personnel 
cost. (We see information, but 
my main point is the amount of 
members served in each.) These 
are all very important items to 
consider when passing a budget. 

Back in 2005, Chairperson 
Payment introduced me to the 
process and I’ve advocated and 
supported it since then with 
nothing coming to form for this. 
I’ve discussed it with the chair 
many times and it seems he’s no 
longer in support. We continue 
to rush the process, demand it’s 
passed and cause disruption if 
it’s not. I am so completely over 
the nonsense games that con- 
tinue because it’s the only way 
some know how to lead. It was 
demanded that we place our con- 
cerns in writing and send them 
to the chair. I have done that. I 
have also supplied a copy here at 
the bottom. As I’ve written in the 
past about our budget process, 

I voice my concern every year 
as I do not think it is in our best 
interest in prioritizing the $17 
million we get from the casino to 
properly plan a budget. 

Many staff explain to me that 
they do not have input, they feel 
they have no role and I truly 
believe we can expand many of 
the services if we work toward 
that with remedies such as prop- 
erly reviewing if amounts are 
reflecting members served — It’s 
rush and pass or pay the political 
consequences via drama, threats 
and bullying (bombarded the 
entire holiday with emails). Well, 
everyone should know by now, I 
don’t hold to that. So, as I move 
forward I will continue to advo- 
cate for the budget process to be 
revamped and we look at the bet- 
ter ways to provide the services 


proper planning requested 


with the limited money we have. 

There are a few NEW posi- 
tions coming that I question, as 
well as outside contracts that I 
simply don’t agree with. I never 
have. As I said, the sky is not 
falling because the board did 
take responsibility and pass a 
continuing funding resolution for 
60 days so there is absolutely no 
disruption in our programs and 
employees will receive the annu- 
al raise at the first of the year. 
Don’t worry with the dramatic 
social media posts as it’s non- 
sense, as the board is trying to 
remain steady and move through 
the process. 

Below is my email to the 
chair on my concerns for the 
budget as he requested in writing 
(that’s brand new but I will com- 
ply). It’s official and document- 
ed. As stated, none of them are 
new. As always, I have a role, I 
have a responsibility as an elect- 
ed official with many counting 
on me. I want to work with him 
to get there. I have supported this 
administration and supported the 
authority, so in turn, respect my 
role. The following is the email 
sent. 

“As requested by the chair- 
person, please see below for my 
input in writing with respect to 
the 2017 schedule C budgets. 
This is an internal email to the 
administration. 

“I know I have already 
recorded these requests during 
reviews but they are now in writ- 
ing as requested. 

“1) Updates list of all changed 
positions and NEW positions 
with titles and amounts. I would 
like the total new position dollar 
amount that we will be obligated 
to for the 2017 year and beyond. 

“2) Did all program mangers 
have input and suggest items to 
include for any increase/different 
program needs? (We had asked 
some program managers, but 
some were not there and some 
have voiced to me that they had 
no input or had been directed 
to keep same or reduce in areas, 
even after suggestions.) I didn’t 
notice any reductions but a brief 
description, if any would be 
helpful. 

“3) Is there any growth in our 
YEA programs for more activi- 
ties/better training for our tutors. 
(This was discussed by more 
than one board member during 
reviews) how many are receiving 
tutoring throughout our service 
area? How are they monitored to 
calculate outcomes? 


“4) Do we have a mechanism 
in place for donations distributed 
on the political side, political 
contributions? Who makes the 
decisions and how much is bud- 
geted for the year? I have sup- 
ported many through recommen- 
dation from the chair but have 
also voiced the desire to have 
some sort of procedure in place 
to choose who receives. For the 
best return on our part. 

“5) Tribal Action Plan. Has 
our plan been approved? We 
were expecting a response by 
September? If not, when will the 
board expect to see the budget 
amounts needed to implement 
any plans? Is there anything in 
the budget to assist with this 
much-needed plan to implement? 
I’ve been advocating for four 
years on this. I have also docu- 
mented my desire in the past to 
see amounts needed to imple- 
ment. 

“None of the above are new 
items for me, I’ve been constant 
in my position on what my input 
is. I voiced others during the 
reviews as well. 

“Moving forward I would like 
to move toward the per member 
based budgets (the board was 
presented this in 2005/2006 but 
didn’t move anywhere). We 
can have a full overview of the 
funding source, members served, 
description of services, personnel 
costs, etc. I have advocated for 
this for over 10 years and that is 
documented in unit reports, in 
writing via board concerns and 
voiced every year. This would 
prioritize our spending and 
see the need for each program. 
Again, Aaron you introduced 
this to me many years ago and 
I have always been supportive 
and advocated. We need to move 
toward a better process. 

“We always review well after 
the budgets are in, at the 11th 
hour and it’s rushed to pass, 
staff explained they have them 
done by July and we didn’t start 
discussing until October. I also 
requested it as a board meeting 
agenda item to schedule so that it 
would be addressed, well after I 
placed on my board concerns at 
least twice. This is no way to pri- 
oritize and review the $17 mil- 
lion tribal support budget we use 
for services. We need to have a 
procedure and timelines in place. 

“I appreciate and respect all 
the work everyone takes to pre- 
pare these, but in my duties I will 
ask questions and seek answers 
to them. I’m always told “blame 


the board, the board passed it.” 

So I feel fully responsible and a 
duty to ask questions. It has also 
been stated we have an avenue to 
place items in the budget, that’s 
not the case and this past review 
I was reminded it is definitely 
not the case, they were complete 
and no changes after review, we 
need a better process so all staff 
and board are clear on our prior- 
ities. I understand this is the way 
we have been doing it, I don’t 
agree and it does not give us any 
role to advocate for needs or 
services as the draft is done and 
no mechanism to include, add 
or recommend. My only input 
for solution is the factual budget 
breakdown (per member served 
based budgeting) for each pro- 
gram to have a clear picture of 
our spending and funding. Please 
document as my concerns.” 

End of email. 

So here are the facts. I will 
update next month where we are 
at. 

In closing, I would like to 
report on our interviewing for 
a firm to negotiate our 2020 
Concent decree. As I’ve reported 
in the past, it took a resolution 
by Director Hollowell and I to 
get that moving and we have 
completed the interviews with 
staff, board and open to all 
membership. We remain at the 
level of not having a full, wide 
sit-down discussion with the 
entire board of directors, but I’m 
prepared to hire a choice. I have 
many concerns with some items 
that are happening and we, as a 
board, have been warned by the 
chairperson “to not disclose our 
concerns or air this in public as 
it weakens us” I couldn’t agree 
more, so I won’t, but I would 
ask that he does the same in 
all aspects of our government 
as well. We are always weaker 
when we don’t stand together. I 
expect leadership in the moments 
of passing a budget for an entire 
year to be just as important as 
every other item we have. We 
need to hire a firm and get a 
solid plan moving, a scheduled 
discussion with no nonsense is 
needed. 

I hope all had an opportunity 
to attend the children’s Christmas 
parties this year. We did increase 
the budgets for all the parties, 
and I’m hoping that all who 
attended thanked the volunteers 
who put them on. It’s amazing 
the work they put into it. 

Lana Causley- Smith, 

Sault Tribe Board of Directors 


Budget approval process needs to begin earlier 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


Hello, as I write my unit 
report, it seems like this time 
of year we have issues with 
approving the budgets. 

We have been making prog- 
ress, but some members of the 
board of directors are not com- 
fortable with the time we are 
given to approve the budgets . 
We should be getting the bud- 
gets in August of each year to 
start reviewing them. 

The trend each year has been 
to start reviewing in November 
then a decision is expected 
within a few weeks. We receive 
numerous reports and budgets to 
go through. A few weeks is not 


enough time to make a decision 
on multi-million dollar budgets ! 

When more time is requested 
to go through the budget, board 
members are accused of trying 
to sabotage the budget or want- 
ing to do away with positions. 
This is not true. The board does 
appreciate all the team mem- 
bers. 

One of the major concerns is 
some of the losses we are incur- 
ring with programs run with 
tribal support dollars. 

If we are supporting a pro- 
gram, we should be able to mea- 
sure the benefit of this program 
for tribal membership services. 


If we can’t show a program 
is an asset to our members, then 
it’s time to cut our losses or 
restructure the program to make 
it profitable and accessible to 
our members . 

On that note, in November, 
we hired an economic devel- 
opment director, Joel Shultz. 
Welcome to the team Joel. 

Joel will be taking a look at 
our enterprises and coming up 
with a strategy to make them 
more successful. 

My family and I would 
like to wish everyone a merry 
Christmas and happy new year. 

I would like to thank all the 


team members for the hard work 
they do every day for our tribe. 

Remember to keep the men 
and women in our armed forces 
in your prayers and thoughts for 
a safe return to their families. 

If you have any questions 
or comments, you can contact 
me at (906) 203-6083 or at 
KKGravelle @ saulttribe .net . 

LET’S STAND WITH 
STANDING ROCK! 

Thank You, 

Kim Gravelle 

TIDerrp Christmas & 
fiapp? Iftew 'Pear! 
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Tribe needs short-term and long-term plans 



D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

The holiday season is upon 
us. It is a time to enjoy family 
and friends and to appreciate the 
important things in life. 

I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to wish all of you a very 
merry Christmas and happy new 
year. 

While there are only a few 
weeks left in 2016, there is still 
much for us to do as a tribe. 

COLA 

Resolution (2015-264) was 
approved by the board of direc- 
tors (on Dec. 8, 2015) to ensure 
that as we move forward our 
employees are no longer left 
behind. 

In FY 2016 the COLA for 
employees was set at 3 percent, 
this year’s COLA is based upon 
CPI and has been set at 1 .4 per- 
cent. 

All employees will receive an 
increase of 1 .4 percent commenc- 
ing January 2017. 

MINIMUM WAGE 

Pursuant to Resolution 2015- 
111, the tribe’s minimum wage 
will increase to $8.90 on Jan. 1, 
2017. This reflects the higher 
of the state or federal minimum 
wage. 

BUDGETS 

The tribal board briefly 
reviewed Schedule C and enter- 
prise budgets this month and 
approved a 60-day Continuing 
Funding Resolution to conduct 
business as normal until the 
Schedule C and enterprise bud- 
gets are finally approved. 

These budgets primarily are 
generated from historical depart- 
ment’s operational needs. Aside 
from new approaches or innova- 
tion, a primary element missing 
from a majority of these budget- 
ary discussions is the individual 
plans involved for each budget 
has been a detailed program plan. 

Our tribe needs to develop, 
and adopt, both short-term and 
long-term plans in our govern- 
mental structure, as well as our 
enterprise structure. 

Without proper planning there 
is no reasonable manner with 
which to gauge our tribe’s needs, 
successes, failures, goals and 
objectives. 

As I have stated in the past, 
the tribe needs to require this 
planning as a part of the budget- 
ary process and it is my intent 
to introduce legislation ensuring 
this requirement, as well as set 
time frames, as part of the bud- 
getary process in January 2017. 

A fiscally responsible approach 
to multi-million dollar budgets is 
not achieved in a three-day work- 
shop. 

HUMAN RESOURCES 
AUDIT 

Human Resources is the 


central hub for all employment 
related actions: pre-employment, 
hiring, discipline, retention and 
termination. As a tribe we need 
to ensure that these areas are 
performing in an optimal manner, 
and in accordance with adopted 
policy to ensure that all employ- 
ees are treated in an equitable 
manner. The independent audit, 
approved by tribal resolution, 
commences Dec. 12, 2016. 1 look 
forward to the results. 

CASINOS 

The casinos are the driving 
force behind the majority of our 
non-grant tribal operations’ reve- 
nues. As of today, Dec. 5, 2016, 
the board has yet to review these 
budgets. Casino budgets have a 
direct impact on the tribe’s gov- 
ernmental budgets — without 
detailed projections from this 
revenue source, it is irresponsible 
to approve budgets that are reliant 
on this income. 

I am anxiously waiting to see 
detailed plans to move our casino 
operations progressively forward 
and increase revenues and actual 
net profit for the tribe as a whole. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

I am pleased to announce that 
the tribe’s new economic devel- 
opment director has commenced 
his respective duties. This effort 
has been years in the making, 
and I look forward to the prog- 
ress that can be made if the tribe 
allows this position to thrive and 
not be micromanaged. The need 
for diversification is essential to 
our tribe’s long-term economic 
survival. 

The tribe has many opportuni- 
ties for diversification. There are 
existing businesses with positive 
cash flow that the tribe should 
consider targeting. The combi- 
nation of the tribe’s tax-exempt 
status and the businesses existing 
cash flows would enable the tribe 
to diversify exponentially. We do 
not need to recreate the wheel, 
nor do we have to swing for 
the fence on every type of busi- 
ness venture that we partake in. 
Fortunately, we now have a filled 
position to “run with the prover- 
bial ball.” 

PRODUCTIVITY AND 
INNOVATION 

I have stated the following in 
the past, but felt it was necessary 
to repeat it going into the new 
year: 

It is often depicted that certain 
“things or innovations cannot be 
done due to financial or econom- 
ic constraints. Essentially, the 
excuse that “we do not have the 
money to do that.” 

The following are a few 
examples of how we currently 
operate, and how we can be more 
efficient, save money, and make a 
larger impact for our tribe: 

From January 1999 to present, 
Kewadin Casino has been leasing 
space for its buses and motor- 
pool. Many are unaware that 
the old truck stop near the 1-75 
(exit 394) on ramp is not owned 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. Over the 
course of that time, the tribe has 
paid a monthly lease of $1,811 
per month for a total of well over 
$307,116 dollars to date. Why 
would the tribe continue to lease 
a building when they have the 
ability to either (a) purchase a 
comparable building and own 
the structure, (b) build a similar 


structure on trust land and own 
the structure or (c) renovate exist- 
ing tribal structures to accom- 
modate our motorpool needs. I 
will be raising this issue in the 
new year to ensure we cease the 
status quo of “doing things the 
way we have always done them.” 
This type of mindset is costly and 
counterproductive . 

Big Bear Arena has consis- 
tently dipped into tribal support 
dollars since its inception in 
1996. Over the course of that 
time, over $24 million in tribal 
support has been allocated to the 
Big Bear. First and foremost, I 
am in no way suggesting that 
the facility be shuttered and 
closed. However, the tribe has a 
tremendous opportunity to uti- 
lize our existing resources and 
departments to make Big Bear 
a more productive force for our 
tribe. It is not listed as one of our 
enterprises and thus should be 
reflected as a community center, 
housing our tribe’s education, cul- 
ture and YEA activities. Imagine 
a centralized hub focused on our 
community for tribal and commu- 
nity families where one can get 
assistance with higher education, 
learn the language, get physically 
fit or strap on a pair of skates. 
There are several board members 
who support the development 
of such a place for our tribe. We 
have the resources in place, and 
with recent structural changes, 
it is now time to ensure that we 
are investing those dollars to the 
maximum benefit of our tribal 
community. I look forward to 
working with members of the 
board to make this a reality. 

I would ask that tribal mem- 


bers contact their representatives 
and ask their thoughts on this 
area. This must be a focus of our 
tribe moving forward in a pro- 
gressive manner. 

CIVILITY 

Throughout the pages of this 
paper there are often major occur- 
rences of mudslinging that occurs 
in “reports.” It is essential that 
true facts, independent of politics, 
are conveyed. It is clear that we 
need to instill “fact checking” 
requirements in our reporting 
processes. Opinions are just that, 
a majority of the time, however, 
the membership deserves to see 
factual data and information on 
a regular basis. I am hopeful that 
the tribal board can address this 
in the coming year. 

In addition to factual informa- 
tion, the tribe needs to adopt a 
code of conduct. Quite honestly, 
the personal issues and banter 
need to be stopped. We are elect- 
ed to serve and represent the 
tribal membership. It should be 
conducted with a semblance of 
professionalism. 

COMING LEGISLATION 

In January 2017,1 will be pro- 
posing legislation to amend the 
Tribal Election Code to remove 
all of the unconstitutional pro- 
visions that currently reside in 
the code. In addition, I will once 
again propose amending the res- 
idency requirement to, “establish 
residency prior to being sworn in 
as an elected representative of the 
Sault Tribe.” 

In short, if you can vote for 
a position, you should also be 
allowed to run for that same 
position, regardless of where you 
reside. 


One additional piece of legis- 
lation that will be introduced in 
January is a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for term limits 
for elected officials. It is apparent 
that stagnation is counterproduc- 
tive for our tribe’s growth. I am 
placing the draft resolution with- 
in this report for tribal member 
input: (See resolution). 

Please keep in mind that this 
resolution is in draft form and 
will still need to be workshopped 
by the tribal board of directors. 
However, it is important that the 
membership also provide input 
prior to its submission for vote. 

Finally, I often speak of finan- 
cial issues, as well as economic 
development related issues in my 
reports. I want to assure the mem- 
bership the focus on these areas 
is to ensure that the funds, as well 
as the focus, remains on ensuring 
our tribe has the ability to con- 
tinue and enhance services and 
programming. Sustainability is 
essential to our tribe’s long-term 
success and growth. 

I will continue to push forward 
with members of the board who 
wish to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure we become innovative in 
our approach to economic diver- 
sification, membership services, 
and stepping out of the non-pro- 
gressive box we appear to be con- 
fined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 
Tribal e-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 

Personal e-mail: djwhoffman@ 
hotmail.com 


RESOLUTION NO: 

SUBMITTING TO SECRETARIAL ELECTION 
A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ESTABLISHING 
TERM LIMITS 

WHEREAS, the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians (’'Tribe”) is a federally 
recognized Indian tribe organized under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, 25 USC 
461 et seq.; and 

WHEREAS, an election on a constitution supervised by the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, 25 USC 476 was ordered on May 30, 
1975; and 

WHEREAS, the tribe submitted its present constitution and bylaws for approval by 
secretarial election by Resolution No. 6-27-75 A on June 18, 1975; and 

WHEREAS, the Constitution and Bylaws of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians was adopted by the membership at an election conducted on October 9, 1975; and 

WHEREAS, the Constitution of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, Article 
X- Amendments states, “This constitution and bylaws may be amended by a majority vote 
of the eligible voters of the Tribe voting at an election called for that purpose by the 
Secretary of the Interior, provided that at least thirty (30) percent of those entitled to vote 
shall vote in such election, but no amendment shall become effective until it shall have 
been approved by the Secretary of the Interior. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to call an election on any proposed amendment upon the receipt of a resolution 
passed by a majority of the board of directors, the chairperson having the right to vote 
thereon;” and 

WHEREAS, the Constitution of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, Article 
IV, Governing Body, does not provide for term limits for members of the Board of 
Directors and the Chairperson; and 

WHEREAS, the Board of Directors believes it is in the best interest of the tribe to limit 
members of the Board of Directors and the Chairperson to serving two consecutive terms 
in office after which they are not eligible to run for office again until the at a minimum 
the following election cycle two years later. 

WHEREAS, the Board of Directors herein initiates a secretarial election to be held for 
the purpose of amending Article IV, Governing Body, to establish term limits for 
members of the Board of Directors and the Chairperson. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that pursuant to the Constitution of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, Article X-Amendments, the Board of Directors 
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Nelson updates Unit V membership 


it sent a signal for people to be 
kind to each other and try to make 
your working environment a place 
where you can enjoy going to 
work every day. 

On a good and positive note, 
our CEO Mike and his staff 
have been doing a wonderful job 
refurbishing the casino sites. I 
checked it out but was disappoint- 
ed that the “lighting ceremony” 
was on Dec. 8, the same time 
as Manistique and Munising’s 
elders’ Christmas parties. It will 
be over with by the time our din- 
ner is served. Let’s work on better 
scheduling next time, please. Just 
because we are elderly, doesn’t 
mean we don’t appreciate attend- 
ing a celebration and a good party. 

Our community center is 
now decorated for the children’s 
Christmas party on Dec. 10. A 


big thanks to my helper, Tina 
McNally Kleeman (aka Elf). She 
shopped for 85 children aged 
newborn to 14 years, wrapped 
them and marked them for each 
child’s age. There will be more 
on this in my next report as there 
will be others to thank. Kathleen 
Nino-Corp will be taking pictures 
for the paper. 

At our last meeting we had a 
special guest for our elder meet- 
ing — Marian Lucky. She joined 
us for dinner and did a presenta- 
tion on her trip to Standing Rock. 
It gave our elders a better under- 
standing of what the situation 
and environment was like there. 
Thank you, Marian, for taking 
time to do this. Your time was 
appreciated by our elders. 

The Marquette Unit V board 
has a great children’s party 


planned at the Thomas Theater. 

Not only candy and gifts, but a 
Star Wars movie, too. Dec. 17 
from 12 to 3 p.m. Judi Daley and 
her unit members did a wonderful 
job bringing this together after 
the resignation of the chair. I will 
also let you know how that event 
went. 

The attorney for the Great 
Lakes Lishing 2020 has not been 
selected as I write this report but 
will be soon. Another fishing 
meeting will take place again later 
this month. In case of cancellation 
I will inform you. I am hoping 
to add more fishermen to these 
meetings. We need to protect our 
fishing treaty rights and the meet- 
ings are informative. 

Lor those of you who made 
remarks about us board members 
requesting limited delegation of 

- stop the 


authority to the chairperson and 
to the tribal member that com- 
mented that all us board members 
should have mental evaluations 
before running for the position 
— the board members did not 
bring up this resolution. It’s like 
a pancake, there are two sides. I 
never realized how much rhetoric 
Lacebook could cause. I never 
had Lacebook before being on the 
board. Please be careful of sensi- 
tive information. 

Not much more for this report, 
trying to concentrate on the nativ- 
ity and not negativity. So, very, 
very happy holidays, stay warm 
and enjoy your families. 

Baskets of wishes! 

Anita L. Nelson, Unit V board 
representative 
906-379-7825 
anelson@ saulttribe .net 

chaos 


for board action 


Director 



Anita Nelson, 
Director, Unit Y 


Happy holidays to all! I apolo- 
gize for having so much negativ- 
ity in my last unit report but from 
the information filtering back to 
me, it had to be written. Hope 

It's time 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


Here we go again with pure 
craziness. A few weeks ago, 
the board met with Human 
Resources about the possi- 
ble changes to the Lederal 
Standards and Labor Act 
(LSLA) that were due to take 
place on Dec. 1. The chair and 
HR staff had a document list- 
ing positions affected by these 
changes. The board asked for 
the handout and was told by the 
chair we couldn’t have it. We 
were shocked and he said if we 
wanted it we need to vote on 
getting the information because 
his administration would not 
provide it. 

At the Nov. 22 meeting in 
Hessel there was an item placed 
on the agenda under new busi- 
ness for equal board access to 
information. I read the motion 
and DJ seconded it as well as 
many board members as spon- 
sors. The request was so that all 
board members including the 
chair had equal access to any 
information that is requested 
excluding any information that 
is illegal, such as covered under 
HIPPA. The chair was furious. 
That was the last action item on 
the agenda and he packed up his 
stuff and refused to stay to dis- 
cuss our board issues. He was 
yelling that he was going home 
to start a referendum to stop 
the action of the board being 
able to get equal access. Who 
could argue with that? We are 
all elected by the people. I said 
maybe you should worry about 
your signatures for the authority 
granted to him by the board in 


2012 . 

He stormed out and called 
two weeks worth of special 
meetings, the first on Nov. 28 
and he placed the only agen- 
da item as “Rescinding the 
Authority of the Chair.” He did 
this same thing about four years 
ago, during this same time of 
year after he got angry with the 
board and then canceled the 
meeting. All board members but 
one was there and tabled the 
chair’s authority until the next 
board meeting on Dec. 13 in the 
Sault. He was also 10-15 min- 
utes late for a meeting he called. 

We also discussed the cra- 
ziness of calling two weeks 
worth of special meetings to go 
over budgets. If we received 
the budgets in August every 
year, he wouldn’t be cramming 
them down our throats. They 
are usually ready by the Budget 
Department by June or July. We 
were sent the budgets in late 
October but that doesn’t mean 
we discussed them as a group 
or had staff presentations on 
their areas. When we do meet 
with staff, board members ask 
questions and request addition- 
al information and rarely ever 
get those questions answered 
before a vote. The frustration 
comes in because if we can’t 
get answers or input, why ask 
for our support? Also, this time 
of year, many of the board 
members are preparing for the 
kid’s Christmas parties in their 
units as well as elder gather- 
ings so expecting them to drop 
that because we can’t have the 
budgets earlier is crazy. I tried 
to pass a resolution to mandate 
the budgets all come to us by 
August first, but that didn’t get 
the support since I forgot some 
budgets are on different cycles. 

There have been plenty of 
lies and pandemonium spread 
on Lacebook and emails to 
federal officials, which is so 
embarrassing to our tribe. Who 
benefits from lies? We are not in 
a budget crisis ! We are not tar- 
geting team members’ positions, 
wages, benefits, etc.! We expect 
discussion and input and that 
is our job! He canceled trips 
to D.C. that involved trying to 
move our downstate projects 


along because he will not let 
us meet on the budgets without 
him. What is more important to 
the membership? Moving gam- 
ing expansion forward to bring 
more jobs and services or halt- 
ing the budget process? Nobody 
wins with this mentality. The 
board passed a continuing res- 
olution for 60 days for the bud- 
gets. This means move forward 
with spending levels of 2016 
which will NOT affect grants, 
the 401k or COLA implementa- 
tion. 

So, it seems that since the 
board is working quite well as a 
group and considering rescind- 
ing the authority of the chair 
and having an employee run the 
day-to-day business instead of 
an elected official, there will 
continue to be screaming, lies, 
chaos, games and threats of 
removal. The chair prefers the 
divide and conquer mentality 
instead of unity and moving 
forward. He throws things out 
there such as me targeting peo- 
ple’s jobs. This is hilarious in 
the fact that I DO NOT have 
authority to fire or eliminate 
staff. I do not see personnel 
files or recommend action. The 
board with seven votes are the 
only ones who can act on key 
employees. These staff he keeps 
referring about that I am sup- 
posedly doing this to are not 
even key staff so I don’t even 
have one vote out of seven for 
action. 

The chair is in the chain 
of command and signs off on 
paperwork so he knows when 
things are starting to happen, so 
if a team member is on thin ice 
he can say Director Sorenson 
is targeting so-and-so and, if 
something happens with their 
employment, people think it is 
true. This is unprofessional and 
very irresponsible. He uses me 
for his dirty work. He never 
considers these team member’s 
feelings when he displays this 
nonsense on Lacebook, meet- 
ings, etc. There are plenty of 
board members who interfere 
with situations of their friends 
or family but I am not one of 
them. I have one family mem- 
ber who is working on the front 
line hired years before I starting 


working for the tribe, so no 
kickbacks for my family nor do 
I want them. 

Aaron has tried for four years 
to crack me by threatening 
to sue me, testify against me, 
remove me, accusing me of run- 
ning a drug house, team member 
accusations, the list goes on and 
on. Sorry, Mr. Chair, but you 
cannot and will not break me. 

I will not be selling out to you 
or anyone else. You and others 
may not like what I have to say, 
but I can say it is the truth and 
those who know me know that 
as well. 

After my last unit report I 
had members calling me from 
other units and at large support- 
ing what I am writing about and 
exposing. I think it is very sad 
that some members continue to 
follow blindly and believe every 
word when the lies are exposed 
repeatedly. But, then again, if he 
sees and signs off on every per- 
sonnel action form (PAL) , then 
he can continue to make sure 
his political supporters, cam- 
paign contributors, friends and 
family all receive or keep their 
jobs. You can see this in people 
that have been hired in the last 
four years or granting of special 
circumstances. 

It is no wonder team mem- 
bers who actually earn and do 
their job get frustrated with 
others who are used as political 
capital and may not function 
outside of the tribe. We are sup- 
posed to be mentoring, training, 
instilling work ethic not “look 
who I am” mentality. This con- 
tributes to the low morale and 
leaving the tribe for work that is 
based on merit. 

In the new year, I am hoping 
that enough members contact 
the chair and encourage him to 
work with the board in advanc- 
ing the tribe, not dividing it. 
Remind him that our people do 
not support a dictatorship. 

I do have issues with the 
proposed budgets such as a $1.4 
million increase in wages and 
fringe. Do we really need these 
new positions and some of the 
wages are crazy compared to 
other positions in the tribe? Of 
course, they may be geared for 
certain individuals. With a new 


president coming in January, 
why would you rush a budget 
with uncertainties with funding? 
We can pass and make changes 
later, but who will get the blame 
if things need to be cut because 
of a decrease in funding? The 
big bad board. I am not afraid 
of being blamed because it hap- 
pens every day; rather, I hate 
to take things away. The chair 
claims that for us to change 
the budgets we will need to cut 
jobs or services. This is so far- 
fetched, we can always make 
changes that will not affect 
either. 

I noticed in the last issue of 
our newspaper there is no week- 
end access to our walk-in clinic. 
That is unacceptable since our 
hospital operates a walk-in 
clinic seven days a week. Unit 
III was the only area with no 
weekend access. Is this a coin- 
cidence? I think not. It is called 
unit retaliation just like the 
meddling in our elder’s group. 

I would like to thank the 
casino staff for all their hard 
work with collecting gifts, shop- 
ping, wrapping, baking, deco- 
rating and helping at our annual 
kids’ Christmas party. Our team 
members take so much pride in 
this and we are so appreciative 
of their dedication. The Shores 
team members ROCK!! 

I would also like to thank 
all our team members for con- 
tributing to our tribe’s success 
by providing jobs and services. 
Your sacrifices are appreciated. 

I know some team members 
struggle daily to deal with their 
situations . The truth shall pre- 
vail, many times it takes longer 
than it should. 

Merry Christmas and happy 
new year to all the members , 
their families and our team 
members ! 

We have many good things 
happening in 2017 such as our 
elders’ complex being built, our 
land into trust for our downstate 
projects and, hopefully, prosper- 
ity with economic development. 

Lor comments or questions, 
please contact me at bsoren- 
son@saulttribe.net, bridgett91@ 
yahoo.com, or (906) 430-0536. 
My home phone is currently on 
the fritz. 
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Resolution gives more time 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


The board has been very busy 
trying to pass the budgets before 
the end of the year. There are 
some who are concerned with 
some parts of the budgets and 
they want more time to review 
and give input on them. I have 


no problem with that approach, 
but it would have been helpful if 
we would have received them a 
month or two earlier. 

The board at the last meeting 
worked out a compromise with 
the administration that, from now 
on, by resolution the draft bud- 
gets will be in the hands of the 
board no later than four months 
before the old budgets are going 
to expire. This will allow the 
board to give input and help 
craft the budgets to more reflect 
the priorities of the tribe and its 
members. 

I applaud this and wish we 
had done this years ago. 

The board also passed a res- 
olution that has created some 
stir in our communities. The 
resolution simply states that 
any information the chairman is 
privileged to look at can also be 
accessed by the board members. 


This item came up at a meeting 
in the budgets that the chairman 
had documents in front of him 
he would not let the board see. 
The staff had prepared these 
documents so he could construct 
certain parts of his decision mak- 
ing. The board asked for them 
so they could review and make a 
determination about that budget. 
He refused, prompting a lengthy 
discussion and a refusal to give 
the documents over without a 
law being made to make him do 
it. 

The board then proceeded 
at the last meeting to make the 
documents available to the board 
and anything the chairman has 
access to. This does not vio- 
late any laws and does not put 
any sensitive information in 
the wrong people’s hands. The 
board, for as long as I have been 
on it, has been unable to get 


for budget review 


basic information in many areas 
to help us make informed solid 
decisions. We could only access 
the information if we had a board 
meeting and voted to allow the 
information to be shared from 
the administration to a board 
member. 

We also put in the law that 
any information a board member 
requests will be automatically 
shared with all board members 
so everyone has equal and shared 
information. This is a good thing 
and again long overdue. 

I am writing this before all 
the community Christmas parties 
have been held, but by the time 
you read this, they all will be 
concluded. I would like to thank 
all of the people involved and it 
would not be possible to make so 
many children happy without the 
countless hours put in by all the 
volunteers and helpers. 


I just heard that the federal 
government is not allowing the 
pipeline in North Dakota to get 
its easement to go under the 
Missouri reservoir. This is a 
huge win for the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe and for all the Indian 
nations. We stood together and 
made everyone take notice of our 
needs and to protect our resourc- 
es that we hold so dear. The fight 
is not over, but we are finally 
getting the attention of the fed- 
eral government and the citizens 
of the U.S. I am so proud of all 
those who have taken this fight 
on and have participated in any 
way to save our water. 

I hope everyone has a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year. 
Keith Massaway 
702 Hazelton St. Ignace MI, 
49781 

kmassaway @ msn .com 
(906) 643-6981 


Board approves annual date 



Michael McKerchie, 
Director, Unit I 


This month the board approved 
an annual date for COLA raises 
and we also approved a small 
contribution towards retirement 
plans. I realize these are just small 
steps but they are steps in the right 
direction. Taking care of staff we 
have helps the entire organiza- 
tion grow — we are looking into 
options for a better pay grid for 
all. Our needs as a tribe outweigh 
our ability to provide the much 
needed services. It’s a constant 
balancing act to maintain what we 
have while trying to provide more. 

My priorities are improving 
are current infrastructure and feel 
these small steps help to keep our 


long-term employees and attract 
new employees. However, I must 
apologize, we recently adopted 
policy changes that burden some 
employees from assisting and 
joining tribal committees. This 
was not the board’s intent — we 
were approving changes to a dif- 
ferent section regarding overtime 
changes and we were assured no 
other changes were included. 

This oversight should not have 
happened. I will be addressing 
this issue as I believe we should 
be promoting community involve- 
ment when we can. Policies 
should be shaped so managers can 
make that determination. 


for COLA raises 


All too often, policies get 
changed to prevent abuse rath- 
er than correcting the violator. 
Policies can’t cover everything, 
that’s why we rely on our manag- 
ers. Our internal services are just 
that, internal services; they need 
to help the manager to get the job 
done. My hope is that we remind 
each other of this and streamline 
our processes to be more efficient 
rather than require more and more 
hoops to jump through. We have 
a lot of great staff and we should 
be enabling them with the proper 
tools and support. 

The board has had several pos- 
itive discussions on many fronts. 


We are still working on selecting 
a treaty rights attorney, looking 
into new ways of addressing our 
housing needs and recently hired 
an EDC director. 

Congratulations Joel Schultz, 
and welcome aboard. Joel will 
be responsible for overseeing 
our tribal enterprises as well as 
exploring new business ventures 
to help diversify our tribal assets. 
As always I encourage members 
to help solve problems and if you 
have any ideas to help move our 
tribe forward, please contact me. I 
can be reached at (906) 440-7768 
or e-mail mmckerchie@saulttribe. 
net. Chi miigwech. 


Growing our leaders for a strong future 




Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin Anishnaabek, I was 
taught that in our old way, our 
elders looked for young people 
who had a gift for leadership and 
a heart for the people. I was told 
the elders would groom these 
young people, from a very early 
age, and guide them as they grew. 
In that way, our old ones ensured 
that our ways would not be for- 
gotten, and our leadership would 
grow from within. I had been try- 
ing for a couple of years to find 
the right young person to mentor 
in that way, and to share what I 
could. I had a couple of different 
youth interested, but it just never 
worked out. 

I had promised the elders 
some years ago that I would 
mentor a young person. I believe 
in mentoring and I know our 
young people have unique per- 


spectives. But, recently I had to 
tell our elders although I was 
trying, I had not been able to 
successfully recruit someone, 
and I apologized for my lack of 
progress. Shortly after that meet- 
ing, I received a call from one of 
our elders giving me a name and 
a strong recommendation for a 
candidate. There was one small 
problem though, she was only 
12 years old. I had been looking 
for someone older. I envisioned 
a teenage girl who could sit 
through an adult meeting and 
would not require my supervision 
if she needed to use the restroom. 
I was looking for a young girl 
who could travel with me to 
events such as Midwest Alliance 
of Sovereign Tribes, or United 
Tribes of Michigan. Despite my 
concerns, I agreed to meet with 
the recommended young lady 
and her mother. I’M SO GLAD I 
DID! 

With permission of her mom, 
Carrie Halle, I would like to 
introduce Samantha. Sam has the 
wisdom of an old soul, a heart as 
big as the sky, and the courage 
to speak up for what she believes 
is right, even if it’s to the pres- 
ident of the United States! Sam 
is very active in basketball right 
now and we’ve only met a few 
times so far. We discuss lots of 
things — tribal government and 
how the board meetings are run, 
and we’ve discussed different 
topics that affect our tribe. Sam 
shares her youth perspective with 



Samantha Halle 


me and I am always impressed 
by her knowledge and purposeful 
replies. I could not be more proud 
of this delightful young woman. 
Recently, we were joined by 
another young person — Alana 
Dy ament. Alana is only 10 years 
old and just happens to be my 
granddaughter. I was unaware 
that Sam and Alana were friends 
at school and they both insisted 
our group needed to grow, so 
it was a natural transition and 
a good way to expand the little 
group ! 

Each week we meet in my 
office at Big Bear, munching on 
snacks, learning the lessons that 
beadwork and sewing teach, as 
well as good conversations on 
culture, language, government 



Alana Dyament 


and issues that affect our tribe. 
They are both keenly aware of 
the recent presidential election 
as well as what is happen- 
ing at Standing Rock Indian 
Reservation. Their opinions are 
clear and surprisingly straight- 
forward. As we go along, I will 
share with you our adventures. 
From time to time, I may also 
dedicate some of my monthly 
article space to the girls, so that 
they may share their young lead- 
er’s viewpoint. Our Anishnaabe 
prophecies teach that our children 
will lead us. In this small way, by 
simply “mentoring” them, we can 
help prepare them for the uncer- 
tain future. 

We are living in historic times: 
a businessman with no political 


experience has just been elected 
president of the United States; 
tribal youth in North Dakota 
started a movement to protect 
the water, it grew to a peaceful 
encampment of thousands of peo- 
ple from all over the world and 
stopped progress on a billion-dol- 
lar oil pipeline. Closer to home, 
we have the Line 5 pipeline issue 
that threatens the waters of the 
Great Lakes, the coming 2020 
Consent Decree and a tumultuous 
tribal board of directors meeting 
that may change the day-to-day 
operations of our tribe. 

In all things, we must take 
great care with what we say and 
do, the children are watching. 
What kind of an example will 
they see? What kind of a future 
are we leaving them? How will 
our decisions of today affect the 
children seven generations from 
now? In my mind, that should be 
THE deciding factor, even if it 
means our lives today may be a 
bit more difficult. 

Moving forward, may we all 
know peace. 

Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 
j ennifer .mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 

website http://jmcleodsault- 
tribe.com 

Facebook: Jennifer McLeod - 
Sault Tribe 

2 Ice Circle Drive 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
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Overcoming differences for common good 



Catherine Hollo well, 
Director, Unit II 


A victory was won last 
night (Dec. 4, 2016) when the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
denied an easement permit 
that would allow the Dakota 
Access Pipeline to drill under 
the Missouri River at Lake Oahe 
in North Dakota on the unceded 
territories of the Standing Rock 
Tribe. 

It’s a victory that came about 
because of many, many months 
of people coming together to 
protect the water, and many, 
many years of the Standing 
Rock Sioux battling against this 
pipeline being built in a way 
that would affect and impact 
their water for generations to 
come. It just shows how pow- 
erful it is when people come 
together, overcome differences 
for our common good. And there 


is nothing more precious to life 
than water. 

This was a big victory but 
it is not the end of the battle. 
Depending on where you get 
your news, you may hear this 
was a “political” move by 
the current administration, or 
that the pipeline was already 
approved, or that it will set our 
nation’s energy independence 
back. The truth of the matter is 
that the law is on our side. 

As I mentioned in my last 
unit report, the Dakota Access 
Pipeline brought forward an 
historic opportunity for all tribal 
governments to give testimony 
about how the “rule of law” had 
been circumvented, disregarded 
and disrespected when it comes 
to decisions that affect Indian 
tribes . As an appointee for the 
last three years to the National 
Tribal Operations Committee, 
as your representative, and 
on behalf of the Sault Tribe, 

I attended these meetings and 
gave testimony from our per- 
spective here in the Great Lakes. 
And, I listened to the other tribal 
leaders across the country. Every 
single tribal nation has a story 
of federally approved destruc- 
tion. Enough is enough. 

We recognize that we are up 
against great wealth and power, 
but when you are on the “right 
side of right,” have a body of 
settled law in your favor AND 
you stand in solidarity, we have 
a fighting chance of protecting 


our rights for future genera- 
tions. Individually, each tribe 
has standing to file numerous 
legal complaints on numerous 
legal grounds. Who can afford 
that? Not us, that’s for sure. 

But collectively, we were able 
to stipulate common recurring 
legal violations and demand the 
federal government re-address 
our common concerns. 

The testimony that was given 
was consolidated into specif- 
ic recommendations and best 
practices that will respect treaty 
rights; conform to the “rule of 
law” and truthfully move us 
forward as an entire nation. 

This consolidated testimony is 
still 55 pages long. But if any- 
one is interested in reading it, 
please feel free to contact me at: 
chollowell@saulttribe.net and I 
will be happy to add you to my 
e-mail list and send you a copy. 
Or, you can visit the NCAI web- 
site to download (NCAI facili- 
tated the dialog between tribal 
nations and the federal govern- 
ment) . 

Specifically, there are sub- 
stantive duties embodied in the 
federal trust responsibility: 

• Recognition of tribal sover- 
eignty (we are not less sovereign 
than states , by the way) , 

• Adherence to tribal treaty 
rights , 

• Compliance with federal 
trust responsibility and tribal 
“consent,” 

• Upholding statutory obliga- 


tion to tribal nations. 

These are all lessons that 
apply to the Sault Tribe’s ability 
to protect our treaty rights . We 
can no longer sit on our hands 
or shrug our shoulders when 
the state and federal govern- 
ment make decisions that do not 
take into account the adverse 
impact it will have on our rights. 
It’s heartbreaking to watch us 
squabble amongst ourselves or 
other Great Lakes tribes when 
the resource itself is being 
diminished because of actions 
by state and federal policy mak- 
ers. 

This victory comes at an 
important time for our tribe as 
we ramp up for renegotiation of 
the 2020 Consent Decree. It’s 
a battle victory but its not over 
and we must remain vigilant. 
Finally, my three-year appoint- 
ment to the National Tribal 
Operations Committee has con- 
cluded. I apologize for any local 
meetings I’ve missed during 
that time because of travel. I 
am looking forward to staying 
closer to home, especially as we 
begin to deal with the Consent 
Decree. 

This is the fifth year we find 
ourselves scrambling to review 
and pass tribal budgets for 2017 
and it’s unacceptable. Program 
directors have their draft bud- 
gets submitted at the end of 
May. Yet the chairman goes out 
of his way every year to keep 
budgets off the agenda until the 


11th hour, thus requiring us to 
pass the budget without due dil- 
igence, or face the consequences 
of government shut down. There 
is no reason it has to be this way 
besides the chairman’s unwill- 
ingness to allow us to fully exer- 
cise our fiduciary responsibility 
that we took an oath to uphold. 

It causes much hardship, uncer- 
tainty and stress for our program 
managers and staff. 

Our chairman holds tremen- 
dous power in that all staff 
report up the chain of command 
to him. If he dictates to staff that 
they cannot meet with the board 
of directors to review annual 
budgets (close to $90 million), 
then we have a serious problem. 
When information is withheld 
from the board, we are left in 
the dark. How can we then be 
sure the best interests of the 
tribe are being considered? 

The chairman has a penchant 
for spinning fantastical tales on 
Facebook. It gets everyone who 
assumes the chairman is truthful 
and factual up in arms. He man- 
ufactures crisis, especially when 
he is asked to be accountable 
for the “delegated authority” he 
holds. 

Let me end by wishing every- 
one a blessed Christmas. My 
prayers for the health and happi- 
ness to you and your loved ones 
in 2017. 

Catherine Hollowell 
(906) 430-5551 

chollo well @ saulttribe .net 


Setting the record straight for Unit IV members 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


I have been receiving calls 
from tribal members asking 
what is going on with the board 
taking the chairman’s authority 
away. 

I would like to set the record 
straight on this issue and let 
the members know that Aaron 
Payment called the special 
meeting and put on the agenda 
to rescind his authority, not the 
board. 

This started on Nov. 16 at a 
board workshop when Human 
Resources was presenting the 
FLSA (Fair Labor Standard Act) 
changes that would take place 
Dec. 1, 2016. Several board 
members asked for a copy of 
the list HR was discussing and 
while Chairman Payment had a 
copy he said “no, the board did 
not need the information” and 
he refused to have HR release it 
to the board. This is the second 
time in less than a few months 
he has withheld information 
from the board. 

Last month, myself and a 


few other directors wrote in our 
unit reports how he refused to 
allow the Budgets Department 
to come in front of the board at 
a workshop to discuss budgets 
because he would be out of 
town. 

At the Hessel board meeting 
on Nov. 22, the board tabled 
budgets Doc 003, Gov’t Capital 
Purchases and the budget Doc 
004 and Enterprises Capital 
Purchases, both died due to lack 
of support and my resolution 
Selection of Outside Counsel 
for 2020 Great Lakes Treaty 
Rights Negotiations was also 
tabled until the Dec. 13 meet- 
ing. 

Director Hoffman made a 
motion that allows all board 
members to have equal access 
to information subject to any 
restrictions by law - this passed 
(per the Constitution, the chair- 
man is a member of the board). 
Aaron was mad that the budgets 
were tabled and the motion for 
equal access passed, he was 
quick to close the meeting and 
ran out before we did our board 
issues. This happens all the 
time, I have had issues on for 
meetings where he runs out and 
we never get to discuss them. I 
was quick to call him out on it 
when he was exiting the build- 
ing. I told him to stick around 
and do his job, that I have had 
issues I have had to discuss and 
he keeps leaving. After a back 
and forth between us, he told 
me to man up. So, I guess this is 
my way of manning up. For five 
years, I should have been let- 
ting you know the whole truth 


what the real issues are instead 
of sugar coating my articles. I 
apologize to the members who 
do not like negativity but if I 
don’t let you know the truth, 
even if it is unpleasant, who 
will. 

After he left the Hessel meet- 
ing in a huff, HE immediately 
sent an email to the board sec- 
retary to call a special meeting 
and the only item he wanted her 
to add was to rescind resolution 
2012-146 Limited Delegation of 
Authority to the Chairperson. 

In a huff, he called a special 
meeting and several after that to 
review budgets, again he does 
not take our schedules into con- 
sideration. On top of putting all 
this drama on Facebook where 
none of our business belongs! 

It wasn’t the truth; he is act- 
ing like the tribe is in a crisis, 
a state of emergency that the 
board voted down the budgets. 
Again, not true, we tabled them. 
We also have a board meeting 
on Dec. 13 before the end of the 
year. 

Saying we are targeting 
team members and their wages 
because we voted for equal 
access again causing team mem- 
bers to resent board members 
and making them upset right 
before the holidays, again not 
true. He has also embarrassed 
this tribe by sending out many 
emails to professional individ- 
uals and committees he is on 
saying the tribe is in a state of 
crisis because the board didn’t 
pass the budget on Nov. 22 and 
he can’t leave to attend his obli- 
gations. That was untrue and 


uncalled for; it’s rather embar- 
rassing how he has portrayed 
our tribe to other leaders . 

What is true is that the board 
had questions on new positions 
he has in the budgets and what 
has increased in services for our 
members . 

A main issue for Director 
Chase and myself is cancer and 
we see no increase in service 
on early detection for cancer 
before it’s a stage 4 and a lot of 
our members are being affect- 
ed by cancer. These are a few 
questions that were brought up 
during budget review. 

With Trump taking office we 
also need to be careful; we have 
no idea what could happen to 
our funding. Under the Obama 
administration we were under 
sequestration, which was a very 
stressful time for our tribe and 
we have no idea if Trump will 
cut funding or not. We need 
to be on the safe side and put 
items aside that we can, like 
unfilled positions, new posi- 
tions, etc., until we know what 
the Trump administration is 
going to do. 

At the special meeting Aaron 
called for Nov. 28, the board 
tabled the resolution 2012-146 
Limited Delegation of Authority 
to the Chairperson. We will 
discuss it at the Dec. 13 meet- 
ing. The board also added and 
approved at this special meeting 
a 60-day continued funding res- 
olution so we have time to go 
over the budgets again without 
being rushed. He is again on 
Facebook calling out the board 
for taking his authority. He put 


it on the agenda, the board did 
not, and then he was 10 minutes 
late for the special meeting. I 
think he thought it would die 
and we would move on just like 
the last time he put it on the 
agenda. 

It’s also embarrassing when 
staff come in to present and 
Aaron takes over their presen- 
tation. This happens constantly 
we must ask him to please stop 
and allow the staff to present. 

If the board asks questions of 
staff he will try and answer for 
them, it’s constant anymore. His 
control over our administration 
is strangling the growth of our 
tribe. 

The chairman always tells the 
members he has no control over 
the casino — again, not true. 

He is the chair of our 
Gaming Authority and the 
Gaming Commission. He signs 
off every PAF (Personnel Action 
Form - hiring form) that comes 
from the casino. I am tired of all 
the problems at the casino being 
blamed on the board and him 
lying to members that he is not 
over the casino! 

Sorry to be reporting on 
these issues but I think you the 
members need to be informed. 

Merry Christmas and happy 
new year! 

If you have any questions, 
feel free to contact me at 
(906)298-1888. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 

Unit IV Representative 

dmorro w @ saulttribe .net 
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Christmas gala photos from page 2 continued . . . 



Former VISTA Corps agent for Sault Tribe elders, Emily Higbee, serves the first course of the luncheon to 
a table. Higbee moved on from her volunteer service with the tribe about a month ago, but returned to be 
one of about 25 volunteers to help convention center staff to do what needed to be done in order to put on 
an enjoyable time for the elders to enjoy themselves. Special thanks to all of the wonderful volunteers who 
came in the interest of our elders. 



From left, Nick VanAlstine, Bud Biron, Neemin-Giizis Matrious- 
Nickaboine and Bii-Daa-Bin Nickaboine sing an honor song as a 
Christmas gift to the elders. 

Photos by Rick Smith 



Outgoing director of Elder Services, Sheryl Hammock, helps Aaron 
Payment draw one of 12 raffle tickets for a prize of $50, for a sum of 
$600, for lucky winners. It was announced Hammock accepted a posi- 
tion with Bay Mills Community College and will be leaving her present 
post with fond memories mixed with a bit of sadness at leaving. 



Standing, front left, volunteers Jessica Dumback and Mary Ann Sawyers wait on tables and spread holiday 
cheer. Sawyer employs the help of visual aids in spreading cheer by wearing faux reindeer antlers and a vest 
festooned with Christmas lights. 




From left, Sault Tribe Board of Directors representatives Mike McKerchie, Dennis McKelvie and Lana Causley- 
Smith survey the scene, obviously enjoying the pleasure of the proceedings. Causely-Smith was observed 
pitching in to help volunteers wait on tables and see to the elders’ needs. Unit I representatives DJ Hoffman 
and Kimberle Gravelle were also in attendance while Jennifer McLeod was away on official business giving 
testimony in California on Violence Against Women Act funding on behalf of the Inter-Tribal Working Group. 
Unit III Representative Keith Massaway was attending a Mackinac Straits Hospital board meeting. 


Four elders were recognized for their outstanding volunteer services 
and named Volunteer of the Year for their respective units. Lora and Pat 
McMahon took the honor for Unit I and Delores Calcaterra received the 
honor for Unit III. Seen here, from left, Frances Hank accepts the Unit II 
presentation for Volunteer of the Year from Sheryl Hammock. 




in your share of 

in CASH & Credits! 


FREE champagne toast , cake, hors d’oeuvres, 

party favors & more l (while supplies last) 

See Northern Rewards Club to register and for more details! 


Saturday, December 3 1 

1 2:00 D.m.- 1 1 :45 p.m. 


Kewamn 


1-800-KEWADIN I kewadin.com 






